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CHAPTER  XLTIII. 


Plan  of  the  last  two  [quarto]  Volumes. — Succession  and  Characters  of  the  Greel< 
Emperors  of  Constantinople,  from  the  Time  of  Heraclius  to  the  Latin  Conquest. 

I  have  now  deduced  from  Trajan  to"  Constantine,  from 
Constantine  to  Heraclius,  the  regular  series  of  the  Roman 
emperors ;  and  faithfully  exposed  the  prosperous 
theByaan-  and  adverse  fortunes  of  their  reigns.  Five  cen- 
turies of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire  have 
already  elapsed ;  but  a  period  of  more  than  eight  hundred 
years  still  separates  me  from  the  terra  of  my  labors,  the  tak- 
ing of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  Should  I  persevere  in 
the  same  course,  should  I  observe  the  same  measure,  a  prolix 
and  slender  thread  would  be  spun  through  many  a  volume, 
nor  would  the  patient  reader  find  an  adequate  reward  of  in- 
struction or  amusement.  At  every  step,  as  we  sink  deeper  in 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire,  the  annals  of  each 
succeeding  reign  would  impose  a  more  ungrateful  and  melan- 
choly task.  These  annals  must  continue  to  repeat  a  tedious 
and  uniform  tale  of  weakness  and  misery ;  the  natural  con- 
nection of  causes  and  events  would  be  broken  by  frequent 
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and  hasty  transitions,  and  a  minute  accumulation  of  circum 
6tances  must  destroy  the  light  and  effect  of  those  genera- 
pictures  which  compose  the  use  and  ornament  of  a  remote 
history.  From  the  time  of  Heraclius  the  Byzantine  theatre 
is  contracted  and  darkened:  the  line  of  empire,  which  had 
been  defined  by  the  laws  of  Justinian  and  the  arms  of  Beh> 
sarius,  recedes  on  all  sides  from  our  view ;  the  Roman  name, 
the  proper  subject  of  our  inquiries,  is  reduced  to  a  narrow 
corner  of  Europe,  to  the  lonely  suburbs  of  Constantinople ; 
and  the  fate  of  the  Greek  empire  has  been  compared  to  that 
of  the  Rhine,  which  loses  itself  in  the  sands  before  its  waters 
can  mingle  with  the  ocean.  The  scale  of  dominion  is  dimin- 
ished to  our  view  by  the  distance  of  time  and  place ;  nor  is 
the  loss  of  external  splendor  compensated  by  the  nobler  gifts 
of  virtue  and  genius.  In  the  last  moments  of  her  decay  Con- 
stantinople was  doubtless  more  opulent  and  populous  than 
Athens  at  her  most  flourishing  era,  when  a  scanty  sum  of 
six  thousand  talents,  or  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling, was  possessed  by  twenty-one  thousand  male  citizens  of 
an  adult  age.  But  each  of  these  citizens  was  a  freeman  who 
dared  to  assert  the  liberty  of  his  thoughts,  words,  and  actions; 
whose  person  and  property  were  guarded  by  equal  law ;  and 
who  exercised  his  independent  vote  in  the  government  of 
the  republic.  Their  numbers  seem  to  be  multiplied  by  the 
strong  and  various  discriminations  of  character;  under  the 
shield  of  freedom,  on  the  wings  of  emulation  and  vanity, 
each  Athenian  aspired  to  the  level  of  the  national  dignity; 
from  this  commanding  eminence  some  chosen  spirits  soared 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  vulgar  eye ;  and  the  chances  of  superi- 
or merit  in  a  great  and  populous  kingdom,  as  they  are  proved 
by  experience,  would  excuse  the  computation  of  imaginary 
millions.  The  territories  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  their  allies 
do  not  exceed  a  moderate  province  of  France  or  England; 
but  after  the  trophies  of  Salamis  and  Platgea,  they  expand  in 
our  fancy  to  the  gigantic  size  of  Asia,  which  had  been  tram< 
pled  under  the  feet  of  the  victorious  Greeks.  But  the  sub* 
jects  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  who  assume  and  dishonor  tin 
names  both  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  present  a  dead  unifon.i 
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ity  of  abject  vices,  which  are  neither  softened  by  the  weak- 
ness of  humanity  nor  animated  by  the  vigor  of  memorable 
crimes.  The  freemen  of  antiquity  might  repeat  with  gener- 
ous enthusiasm  the  sentence  of  Homer,  "  that  on  the  first  day 
of  his  servitude  the  captive  is  deprived  of  one  half  of  his 
manly  virtue."  But  the  poet  had  only  seen  the  effects  of 
civil  or  domestic  slavery,  nor  could  he  foretell  that  the  sec- 
ond moiety  of  manhood  must  be  annihilated  by  the  spiritual 
despotism,  which  shackles  not  only  the  actions  but  even  the 
thoughts  of  the  prostrate  votary.  By  this  double  yoke  the 
Greeks  were  oppressed  under  the  successors  of  Heraclius; 
the  tyrant,  a  law  of  eternal  justice,  was  degraded  by  the 
vices  of  his  subjects ;  and  on  the  throne,  in  the  camp,  in  the 
schools,  we  search,  perhaps  with  fruitless  diligence,  the  names 
and  characters  that  may  deserve  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion. 
Nor  are  the  defects  of  the  subject  compensated  by  the  skill 
and  variety  of  the  painters.  Of  a  space  of  eight  hundred 
years,  the  four  first  centuries  are  overspread  with  a  cloud  in- 
terrupted by  some  faint  and  broken  rays  of  historic  light :  in 
the  lives  of  the  emperors,  from  Maurice  to  Alexius,  Basil  the 
Macedonian  has  alone  been  the  theme  of  a  separate  work; 
and  the  absence,  or  loss,  or  imperfection  of  contemporary  evi- 
dence must  be  poorly  supplied  by  the  doubtful  authority  of 
more  recent  compilers.  The  four  last  centuries  are  exempt 
from  the  reproach  of  penury :  and  with  the  Comnenian  fami- 
ly the  historic  muse  of  Constantinople  again  revives,  but  her 
apparel  is  gaudy,  her  motions  are  without  elegance  or  grace. 
A  succession  of  priests,  or  courtiers,  treads  in  each  other's 
footsteps  in  the  same  path  of  servitude  and  superstition : 
their  views  are  narrow,  their  judgment  is  feeble  or  corrupt : 
and  we  close  the  volume  of  copious  barrenness,  still  ignorant 
of  the  causes  of  events,  the  characters  of  the  actors,  and  the 
manners  of  the  times  which  they  celebrate  or  deplore.  The 
observation  which  has  been  applied  to  a  man  may  be  extend- 
ed to  a  whole  people,  that  the  energy  of  the  sword  is  com- 
municated to  the  pen ;  and  it  will  be  found  by  experience 
that  the  tone  of  history  will  rise  or  fall  with  the  spirit  oi 
the  age. 
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From  these  considerations  I  should  have  abandoned  with- 
out regret  the  Greek  slaves  and  their  servile  historians,  had  I 
iteconnec-  no*  reflected  that  the  fate  of  the  Byzantine  mon- 
revolutions16  &rchy  is  passwely  connected  with  the  most  splen- 
of  the  world.  ^  an(j  important  revolutions  which  have  changed 
the  state  of  the  world.  The  space  of  the  lost  provinces  was 
immediately  replenished  with  new  colonies  and  rising  king- 
doms :  the  active  virtues  of  peace  and  war  deserted  from  the 
vanquished  to  the  victorious  nations;  and  it  is  in  their  origin 
and  conquests,  in  their  religion  and  government,  that  we  must 
explore  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Eastern  empire.  Nor  will  this  scope  of  narrative,  the  riches 
and  variety  of  these  materials,  be  incompatible  with  the  uni- 
ty of  design  and  composition.  As,  in  his  daily  prayers,  the 
Mussulman  of  Fez  or  Delhi  still  turns  his  face  towards  the 
Temple  of  Mecca,  the  historian's  eye  shall  be  always  fixed 
on  the  city  of  Constantinople.  The  excursive  line  may  em- 
brace the  wilds  of  Arabia  and  Tartary,  but  the  circle  will 
be  ultimately  reduced  to  the  decreasing  limit  of  the  Roman 
monarchy. 

On  this  principle  I  shall  now  establish  the  plan  of  the  last 
two  volumes  of  the  present  work.  The  first  chapter  will  con- 
tain, in  a  regular  series,  the  emperors  who  reigned 
last  two         at  Constantinople  during  a  period  of  six  hundred 

volumes. 

years,  from  the  days  of  Heraclius  to  the  Latin  con- 
quest :  a  rapid  abstract,  which  may  be  supported  by  a  general 
appeal  to  the  order  and  text  of  the  original  historians.  In 
this  introduction  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  revolutions  of 
the  throne,  the  succession  of  families,  the  personal  characters 
of  the  Greek  princes,  the  mode  of  their  life  and  death,  the 
maxims  and  influence  of  their  domestic  government,  and  the 
tendency  of  their  reign  to  accelerate  or  suspend  the  down- 
fall of  the  Eastern  empire.  Such  a  chronological  review  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  various  argument  of  the  subsequent 
chapters ;  and  each  circumstance  of  the  eventful  story  of  the 
barbarians  will  adapt  itself  in  a  proper  place  to  the  Byzantine 
annals.  The  internal  state  of  the  empire,  and  the  dangerous 
heresy  of  the  Paulicians,  which  shook  the  East  and  enlight- 
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ened  the  West,  will  be  the  subject  of  two  separate  chapters ; 
but  these  inquiries  must  be  postponed  till  our  farther  prog- 
ress shall  have  opened  the  view  of  the  world  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  After  this  founda- 
tion of  Byzantine  history,  the  following  nations  will  pass  be- 
fore our  eyes,  and  each  will  occupy  the  space  to  which  it  may 
be  entitled  by  greatness  or  merit,  or  the  degree  of  connection 
with  the  Roman  world  and  the  present  age.  I.  The  Franks  ; 
a  general  appellation  which  includes  all  the  barbarians  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  who  were  united  by  the  sword 
and  sceptre  of  Charlemagne.  The  persecution  of  images  and 
their  votaries  separated  Rome  and  Italy  from  the  Byzantine 
throne,  and  prepared  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  West.  II.  The  Aeabs  or  Saracens.  Three  ample  chap- 
ters will  be  devoted  to  this  curious  and  interesting  object.  In 
the  first,  after  a  picture  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  I 
shall  investigate  the  character  of  Mahomet ;  the  character,  re- 
ligion, and  success  of  the  prophet.  In  the  second  I  shall  lead 
the  Arabs  to  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa,  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire ;  nor  can  I  check  their  vic- 
torious career  till  they  have  overthrown  the  monarchies  of 
Persia  and  Spain.  In  the  third  I  shall  inquire  how  Constan- 
tinople and  Europe  were  saved  by  the  luxury  and  arts,  the 
division  and  decay,  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs.  A  single 
chapter  will  include — III.  The  Bulgarians,  IV.  Hungarians, 
and,  V.  Russians,  who  assaulted  by  sea  or  by  land  the  prov- 
inces and  the  capital ;  but  the  last  of  these,  so  important  in 
their  present  greatness,  will  excite  some  curiosity  in  their  ori- 
gin and  infancy.  VI.  The  Normans  ;  or  rather  the  private 
adventures  of  that  warlike  people,  who  founded  a  powerful 
kingdom  in  Apulia  and  Sicily,  shook  the  throne  of  Constanti- 
nople, displayed  the  trophies  of  chivalry,  and  almost  realized 
the  wonders  of  romance.  VII.  The  Latins  ;  the  subjects  of 
the  pope,  the  nations  of  the  West,  who  enlisted  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  cross  for  the  recovery  or  relief  of  the  holy  sepul- 
chre. The  Greek  emperors  were  terrified  and  preserved  by 
the  myriads  of  pilgrims  who  marched  to  Jerusalem  with  God- 
frey of  Bouillon  and  the  peers  of  Christendom.  The  second 
V.— 2 
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and  third  crusades  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  first :  Asia  and 
Europe  were  mingled  in  a  sacred  war  of  two  hundred  years ; 
and  the  Christian  powers  were  bravely  resisted  and  finally 
expelled  by  Saladin  and  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt.  In  these 
memorable  crusades  a  fleet  and  army  of  French  and  Vene- 
tians were  diverted  from  Syria  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus: 
they  assaulted  the  capital,  they  subverted  the  Greek  mon- 
archy :  and  a  dynasty  of  Latin  princes  was  seated  near  three 
score  years  on  the  throne  of  Constantine.  TILL  The  Greeks 
themselves,  during  this  period  of  captivity  and  exile,  must  be 
considered  as  a  foreign  nation ;  the  enemies,  and  again  the 
sovereigns  of  Constantinople.  Misfortune  had  rekindled  a 
spark  of  national  virtue;  and  the  imperial  series  may  be 
continued  with  some  dignity  from  their  restoration  to  the 
Turkish  conquest.  IX.  The  Moguls  and  Tartars.  By  the 
arms  of  Zingis  and  his  descendants,  the  globe  was  shaken  from 
China  to  Poland  and  Greece :  the  sultans  were  overthrown : 
the  caliphs  fell,  and  the  Csesars  trembled  on  their  throne. 
The  victories  of  Timour  suspended  above  fifty  years  the  final 
ruin  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  X.  I  have  already  noticed  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Turks  ;  and  the  names  of  the  fathers, 
of  Seljuk  and  Othman,  discriminate  the  two  successive  dy- 
nasties of  the  nation  which  emerged  in  the  eleventh  century 
from  the  Scythian  wilderness.  The  former  established  a  po- 
tent and  splendid  kingdom  from  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  to 
Antioch  and  Nice;  and  the  first  crusade  was  provoked  by 
the  violation  of  Jerusalem  and  the  danger  of  Constantinople. 
From  an  humble  origin  the  Ottomans  arose  the  scourge  and 
terror  of  Christendom.  Constantinople  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Mahomet  II.,  and  his  triumph  annihilates  the  rem- 
nant, the  image,  the  title,  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  East. 
The  schism  of  the  Greeks  will  be  connected  with  their  last 
calamities  and  the  restoration  of  learning  in  the  Western 
world.  I  shall  return  from  the  captivity  of  the  new  to  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Rome  ;  and  the  venerable  name,  the  interest- 
ing theme,  will  shed  a  ray  of  glory  on  the  conclusion  of  mj 
labors. 
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The  Emperor  Heraclius  had  punished  a  tyrant  and  as- 
cended his  throne ;  and  the  memory  of  hi3  reign  is  perpet- 
second  mar-  uated  by  the  transient  conquest  and  irreparable  loss 
death*?rd  °f  the  Eastern  provinces.  After  the  death  of  Eu- 
Hernciius.  <j0cia,  his  m-8t  wife,  he  disobeyed  the  patriarch  and 
violated  the  laws  by  his  second  marriage  with  his  niece  Mar- 
tina; and  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks  beheld  the  judgment 
of  Heaven  in  the  diseases  of  the  father  and  the  deformity  of 
his  offspring.  But  the  opinion  of  an  illegitimate  birth  is  suf- 
ficient to  distract  the  choice  and  loosen  the  obedience  of  the 
people :  the  ambition  of  Martina  was  quickened  by  maternal 
love, and  perhaps  by  the  envy  of  a  step-mother;  and  the  aged 
husband  was  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  arts  of  conjugal  al- 
lurements. Constantine,  his  eldest  son,  enjoyed  in  a  mature 
age  the  title  of  Augustus;  but  the  weakness  of  his  constitu- 
tion required  a  colleague  and  a  guardian,  and  he  yielded  with 
a.d.633  secret  reluctance  to  the  partition  of  the  empire. 

July  4.  The  senate  was  summoned  to  the  palace  to  ratify 

or  attest  the  association  of  Heracleonas,  the  son  of  Martina : 
the  imposition  of  the  diadem  was  consecrated  by  the  prayer 
and  blessing  of  the  patriarch;  the  senators  and  patricians 
adored  the  majesty  of  the  great  emperor  and  the  partners  of 
his  reign ;  and  as  soon  as  the  doors  were  thrown  open  they 
were  hailed  by  the  tumultuary  but  important  voice  of  the  sol- 
a.d.639  diers.     After  an  interval  of  five  months,  the  pom- 

jauuary.  pous  ceremonies  which  formed  the  essence  of  the 
Byzantine  State  were  celebrated  in  the  cathedral  and  the  hip- 
podrome: the  concord  of  the  royal  brothers  was  affectedly 
displayed  by  the  younger  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  elder ; 
and  the  name  of  Martina  was  mingled  in  the  reluctant  or  ve- 
a.d.641  nal  acclamations  of  the  people.    Heraclius  survived 

Feb. n.  {.j^g  association  about  two  years:  his  last  testimony 

declared  his  two  sons  the  equal  heirs  of  the  Eastern  empire, 
and  commanded  them  to  honor  his  widow  Martina  as  their 
mother  and  their  sovereign. 

When  Martina  first  appeared  on  the  throne  with  the  name 
and  attributes  of  royalty,  she  was  checked  by  a  firm,  though 
respectful,  opposition ;  and  the  dying  embers  of  freedom  were 
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kindled  by  the  breath  of  superstitious  prejudice,  "  We  rever- 
Constan.  ence,"  exclaimed  the  voice  of  a  citizen — "  we  rever- 
a.dIwi,'*  enee  ^ne  mother  of  our  princes ;  but  to  those  princes 
February.  aione  our  obedience  is  due ;  and  Constantine,  the 
elder  emperor,  is  of  an  age  to  sustain,  in  his  own  hands, 
the  weight  of  the  sceptre.  Tour  sex  is  excluded  by  nature 
from  the  toils  of  government.  How  could  you  combat,  how 
could  you  answer,  the  barbarians  who,  with  hostile  or  friendly 
intentions,  may  approach  the  royal  city  ?  May  Heaven  avert 
from  the  Roman  republic  this  national  disgrace,  which  would 
provoke  the  patience  of  the  slaves  of  Persia !"  Martina  de- 
scended from  the  throne  with  indignation,  and  sought  a  ref- 
uge in  the  female  apartment  of  the  palace.  The  reign  of 
Constantine  the  Third  lasted  only  one  hundred  and  three 
days :  he  expired  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  and,  al- 
though his  life  had  been  a  long  malady,  a  belief  was  enter- 
tained that  poison  had  been  the  means,  and  his  cruel  step- 
mother the  author,  of  his  untimely  fate.      Martina  reaped 

indeed  the  harvest  of  his  death,  and  assumed  the 
A.i..  64i,      '    government  in  the  name  of  the  surviving  emperor ; 

but  the  incestuous  widow  of  Heraclius  was  univer- 
sally abhorred ;  the  jealousy  of  the  people  was  awakened,  and 
the  two  orphans  whom  Constantine  had  left  became  the  ob- 
jects of  the  public  care.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  son  of  Mar- 
tina, who  was  no  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  taught 
to  declare  himself  the  guardian  of  his  nephews,  one  of  whom 
he  had  presented  at  the  baptismal  font:  it  was  in  vain  that 
he  swore  on  the  wood  of  the  true  cross  to  defend  them 
against  all  their  enemies.  On  his  death-bed  the  late  emperor 
had  despatched  a  trusty  servant  to  arm  the  troops  and  prov- 
inces of  the  East  in  the  defence  of  his  helpless  children :  the 
eloquence  and  liberality  of  Valentin  had  been  successful,  and 
from  his  camp  of  Chalcedon  he  boldly  demanded  the  punish- 
ment of  the  assassins,  and  the  restoration  of  the  lawful  heir. 
The  license  of  the   soldiers,  who  devoured  the  grapes  and 


*  Constantine  III.  is  called  by  Eckhel  (vol.  viii.  p.  224)  and  other  writers  Hera- 
clius II.  For  the  descendants  of  Heraclius  I.  see  the  genealogical  table  in  this 
work,  vol.  iv.  p.  597. — S. 
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drank  the  wine  of  their  Asiatic  vineyards,  provoked  the  citi- 
zens of  Constantinople  against  the  domestic  authors  of  their 
calamities,  and  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia  re-echoed,  not  with 
prayers  and  hymns,  but  with  the  clamors  and  imprecations 
of  an  enraged  multitude.  At  their  imperious  command  He- 
racleonas  appeared  in  the  pulpit  with  the  eldest  of  the  royal 
orphans;  Constans  alone  was  saluted  as  emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  a  crown  of  gold,  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
tomb  of  Heraclius,  was  placed  on  his  head,  with  the  6olemn 
benediction  of  the  patriarch.  But,  in  the  tumult  of  joy  and 
indignation,  the  church  was  pillaged,  the  sanctuary  was  pol- 
luted by  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  Jews  and  barbarians ;  and  the 
Monothelite  Pyrrhus,  a  creature  of  the  empress,  after  drop- 
ping a  protestation  on  the  altar,  escaped  by  a  prudent  flight 
from  the  zeal  of  the  Catholics.  A  more  serious  and  bloody 
task  was  reserved  for  the  senate,  who  derived  a  temporary 
strength  from  the  consent  of  the  soldiers  and  people.  The 
spirit  of  Roman  freedom  revived  the  ancient  and  awful  ex- 
amples of  the  judgment  of  tyrants,  and  the  imperial  culprits 
were  deposed  and  condemned  as  the  authors  of  the  death  of 
Punishment  Constantine.  But  the  severity  of  the  conscript  fa- 
andHera?  thers  was  stained  by  the  indiscriminate  punishment 
A.B°64ii  °f  the  innocent  and  the  guilty :  Martina  and  He- 
september.  racleonas  were  sentenced  to  the  amputation,  the  for- 
mer of  her  tongue,  the  latter  of  his  nose ;  and  after  this  cruel 
execution  they  consumed  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  exile 
and  oblivion.  The  Greeks  who  were  capable  of  reflection 
might  find  some  consolation  for  their  servitude  by  observing 
the  abuse  of  power  when  it  was  lodged  for  a  moment  in  the 
hands  of  an  aristocracy. 

We  shall  imagine  ourselves  transported  five  hundred  years 

backward  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  if  we  listen  to  the  ora- 

..     tion  which  Constans  II.  pronounced,  in  the  twelfth 

Constans  IL  »  »  .  . 

A.n.641,  year  of  his  age,  before  the  Byzantine  senate.  After 
returning  his  thanks  for  the  just  punishment  of  the 
assassins  who  had  intercepted  the  fairest  hopes  of  his  father's 
reign, "  By  the  divine  Providence,"  said  the  young  emperor, 
"  and  by  your  righteous  decree,  Martina  and  her  incestuous 
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progeny  have  been  cast  headlong  from  the  throne.  Your 
majesty  and  wisdom  have  prevented  the  Roman  State  from 
degenerating  into  lawless  tyranny.  I  therefore  exhort  and 
beseech  you  to  stand  forth  as  the  counsellors  and  judges  of 
the  common  safety."  The  senators  were  gratified  by  the  re- 
spectful address  and  liberal  donative  of  their  sovereign ;  but 
these  servile  Greeks  were  unworthy  and  regardless  of  free- 
dom ;  and  in  his  mind  the  lesson  of  an  hour  was  quickly 
erased  by  the  prejudices  of  the  age  and  the  habits  of  despot- 
ism. He  retained  only  a  jealous  fear  lest  the  senate  or  peo- 
ple should  one  day  invade  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and 
seat  his  brother  Theodosius  on  an  equal  throne.  By  the  im- 
position of  holy  orders,  the  grandson  of  Heraclius  was  dis- 
qualified for  the  purple ;  but  this  ceremony,  which  seemed  to 
profane  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  was  insufficient  to  ap- 
pease the  suspicions  of  the  tyrant,  and  the  death  of  the  Dea- 
con Theodosius  could  alone  expiate  the  crime  of 

A.i).  660.  .  r  1,1 

nis  royal  birtn.a  His  murder  was  avenged  by  the 
imprecations  of  the  people,  and  the  assassin,  in  the  fulness  of 
power,  was  driven  from  his  capital  into  voluntary  and  perpet- 
ual exile.  Constans  embarked  for  Greece ;  and,  as 
if  he  meant  to  retort  the  abhorrence  which  he  de- 
served, he  is  said,  from  the  imperial  galley,  to  have  spit  against 
the  walls  of  his  native  city.  After  passing  the  winter  at  Ath- 
ens, he  sailed  to  Tarentum,  in  Italy,  visited  Roine,b  and  con- 
cluded a  long  pilgrimage  of  disgrace  and  sacrilegious  rapine 
by  fixing  his  residence  at  Syracuse.  But  if  Constans  could  fly 
from  his  people,  he  could  not  fly  from  himself.  The  remorse 
of  his  conscience  created  a  phantom  who  pursued  him  by  land 
and  sea,  by  day  and  by  night ;  and  the  visionary  Theodosius, 
presenting  to  his  lips  a  cup  of  blood,  said,  or  seemed  to  say, 
"  Drink,  brother,  drink  1" — a  sure  emblem  of  the  aggravation 
of  his  guilt,  since  he  had  received  from  the  hands  of  the  dea- 
con the  mystic  cup  of  the  blood  of  Christ.     Odious  to  him- 

■  His  soldiers  (according  to  Abulfaradji,  Chron.  Syr.  p.  112)  called  him  another 
Cain.     St.  Martin,  vol.  xi.  p.  379.— M. 

b  He  was  received  in  Rome,  and  pillaged  the  churches.  He  carried  off  the 
brass  roof  of  the  Pantheon  to  Syracuse,  or,  as  Schlosser  conceives,  to  Constant!* 
nople.     Schlosser,  Geschichte  der  bilderstiirmenden  Kaiser,  p.  3Q. — M. 
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Belf  and  to  mankind,  Constans  perished  \y  domestic,  perhaps 
by  episcopal,  treason  in  the  capital  of  Sicily.  A  servant  who 
waited  in  the  bath,  after  pouring  warm  water  on  his  head, 
struck  him  violently  with  the  vase.  He  fell,  stunned  by  the 
blow  and  suffocated  by  the  water ;  and  his  attendants,  who 
wondered  at  the  tedious  delay,  beheld  with  indifference  the 
corpse  of  their  lifeless  emperor.  The  troops  of  Sicily  invest- 
ed with  the  purple  an  obscure  youth,  whose  inimitable  beau- 
ty eluded,  and  it  might  easily  elude,  the  declining  art  of  the 
painters  and  sculptors  of  the  age. 

Constans  had  left  in  the  Byzantine  palace  three  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom  had  been  clothed  in  his  infancy  with  the  pur- 
ple.    When  the  father  summoned  them  to  attend 
tine  iv.,        his  person  in  Sicily,  these  precious  hostages  were 

Posonatus. 

a.t>.  668,    "     detained  by  the  Greeks,  and  a  firm  refusal  inform- 

September.  .  .  .  .  .  ,.  , 

ed  him  that  they  were  the  children  of  the  State. 
The  news  of  his  murder  was  conveyed  with  almost  supernat- 
ural speed  from  Syracuse  to  Constantinople ;  and  Constantine, 
the  eldest  of  his  sons,  inherited  his  throne  without  being  the 
heir  of  the  public  hatred.  His  subjects  contributed  with  zeal 
and  alacrity  to  chastise  the  guilt  and  presumption  of  a  prov- 
ince which  had  usurped  the  rights  of  the  senate  and  people; 
the  young  emperor  sailed  from  the  Hellespont  with  a  pow- 
erful fleet,  and  the  legions  of  Rome  and  Carthage  were  assem- 
bled under  his  standard  in  the  harbor  of  Syracuse.  The  de- 
feat of  the  Sicilian  tyrant  was  easy,  his  punishment  just,  and 
his  beauteous  head  was  exposed  in  the  hippodrome;  but  I 
cannot  applaud  the  clemency  of  a  prince  who,  among  a  crowd 
of  victims,  condemned  the  son  of  a  patrician  for  deploring 
with  some  bitterness  the  execution  of  a  virtuous  father.  The 
youth  was  castrated :  he  survived  the  operation,  and  the  mem- 
ory of  this  indecent  cruelty  is  preserved  by  the  elevation  of 
Germanus  to  the  rank  of  a  patriarch  and  saint.  After  pour- 
ing this  bloody  libation  on  his  father's  tomb,  Constantine  re- 
turned to  his  capital;  and  the  growth  of  his  young  beard 
during  the  Sicilian  voyage  was  announced,  by  the  familiar 
surname  of  Pogonatus,  to  the  Grecian  world.  But  his  reign, 
like  that  of  his  predecessor,  was  stained  with  fraternal  discord. 
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On  his  two  brothers,  Heraclius  and  Tiberius,  he  had  bestowed 
the  title  of  Augustus — an  empty  title,  for  they  continued  to 
languish,  without  trust  or  power,  in  the  solitude  of  the  palace. 
At  their  secret  instigation  the  troops  of  the  Anatolian  theme 
or  province  approached  the  city  on  the  Asiatic  side,  demanded 
for  the  royal  brothers  the  partition  or  exercise  of  sovereignty, 
and  supported  their  seditious  claim  by  a  theological  argument. 
They  were  Christians,  they  cried,  and  orthodox  Catholics,  the 
sincere  votaries  of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity.  Since 
there  are  three  equal  persons  in  heaven,  it  is  reasonable  there 
should  be  three  equal  persons  upon  earth.  The  emperor  in- 
vited these  learned  divines  to  a  friendly  conference,  in  which 
they  might  propose  their  arguments  to  the  senate:  they 
obeyed  the  summons,  but  the  prospect  of  their  bodies  hang- 
ing on  the  gibbet  in  the  suburb  of  Galata  reconciled  their 
companions  to  the  unity  of  the  reign  of  Constantine.  He 
pardoned  his  brothers,  and  their  names  were  still  pronounced 
in  the  public  acclamations ;  but  on  the  repetition  or  suspicion 
of  a  similar  offence,  the  obnoxious  princes  were  deprived  of 
their  titles  and  noses,a  in  the  presence  of  the  Catholic  bishops 
who  were  assembled  at  Constantinople  in  the  sixth  general 
synod.  In  the  cloce  of  his  life  Pogonatus  was  anxious  only 
to  establish  the  right  of  primogeniture :  the  heir  of  his  two 
sons,  Justinian  and  Heraclius,  was  offered  on  the  shrine  of 
St.  Peter,  as  a  symbol  of  their  spiritual  adoption  by  the  pope ; 
but  the  elder  was  alone  exalted  to  the  rank  of  Augustus  and 
the  assurance  of  the  empire. 

After  the  decease  of  his  father  the  inheritance  of  the  Ro- 
man world  devolved  to  Justinian  II. ;  and  the  name  of  a 
triumphant  law-giver  was  dishonored  by  the  vices 
A.D.Gss,     '    of  a  boy,  who  imitated  his  namesake  only  in  the 

September.  .         i  »  ,     ■<■  -..  Tx. 

expensive  luxury  ot  building.  His  passions  were 
strong ;  his  understanding  was  feeble ;  and  he  was  intoxi- 
cated with  a  foolish  pride  that  his  birth  had  given  him  the 

*  Schlosser  (Geschichte  der  bilderstiirmenden  Kaiser,  p.  90)  supposes  that  the 
young  princes  were  mutilated  after  the  first  insurrection ;  that  after  this  the  acta 
were  still  inscribed  with  their  names,  the  princes  being  closely  secluded  in  the  pal- 
ace. The  improbability  of  this  circumstance  may  be  weighed  against  Gibbon's 
want  of  authority  for  his  statement.— M. 
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command  of  millions,  of  whom  the  smallest  community  would 
not  have  chosen  him  for  their  local  magistrate.  His  favorite 
ministers  were  two  beings  the  least  susceptible  of  human  sym 
pathy, a  eunuch  and  a  monk:  to  the  one  he  abandoned  the 
palace,  to  the  other  the  finances ;  the  former  corrected  the 
emperor's  mother  with  a  scourge,  the  latter  suspended  the 
insolvent  tributaries,  with  their  heads  downward,  over  a  slow 
and  smoky  fire.  Since  the  days  of  Commodus  and  Caracalla 
the  cruelty  of  the  Koman  princes  had  most  commonly  been 
the  effect  of  their  fear ;  but  Justinian,  who  possessed  some 
vigor  of  character,  enjoyed  the  sufferings,  and  braved  the  re- 
venge of  his  subjects  about  ten  years,  till  the  measure  was 
full  of  his  crimes  and  of  their  patience.  In  a  dark  dungeon 
Leontius,  a  general  of  reputation,  had  groaned  above  three 
years,  with  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  deserving  of  the  pa- 
tricians :  he  was  suddenly  drawn  forth  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment of  Greece ;  and  this  promotion  of  an  injured  man  was 
a  mark  of  the  contempt  rather  than  of  the  confidence  of  his 
prince.  As  he  was  followed  to  the  port  by  the  kind  offices 
of  his  friends,  Leontius  observed,  with  a  sigh,  that  he  was  a 
victim  adorned  for  sacrifice,  and  that  inevitable  death  would 
pursue  his  footsteps.  They  ventured  to  reply  that  glory  and 
empire  might  be  the  recompense  of  a  generous  resolution, 
that  every  order  of  men  abhorred  the  reign  of  a  monster,  and 
that  the  hands  of  two  hundred  thousand  patriots  expected 
only  the  voice  of  a  leader.  The  night  was  chosen  for  their 
deliverance;  and  in  the  first  effort  of  the  conspirators  the 
prsefect  was  slain  and  the  prisons  were  forced  open  :  the 
emissaries  of  Leontius  proclaimed  in  every  street,  "  Chris- 
tians, to  St.  Sophia !"  and  the  seasonable  text  of  the  patriarch, 
"  This  is  the  day  of  the  Lord  !"  was  the  prelude  of  an  inflam- 
matory sermon.  From  the  church  the  people  adjourned  to 
the  hippodrome :  Justinian,  in  whose  cause  not  a  sword  had 
been  drawn,  was  dragged  before  these  tumultuary  judges,  and 
their  clamors  demanded  the  instant  death  of  the  tyrant.  But 
Leontius,  who  was  already  clothed  with  the  purple,  cast  an 
eye  of  pity  on  the  prostrate  son  of  his  own  benefactor  and  of 
so  many  emperors.     The  life  of  Justinian  was  spared;  th* 
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amputation  of  his  nose,  perhaps  of  his  tongue,  was  imperfect* 
ly  performed :  the  happy  flexibility  of  the  Greek  language 
could  impose  the  name  of  Bhinotmetus ;  and  the  mutilated 
tyrant  was  banished  to  Chersonge,  in  Crim-Tartary,  a  lonely 
settlement,  where  corn,  wine,  and  oil  were  imported  as  foreign 
luxuries. 

On  the  edge  of  the  Scythian  wilderness  Justinian  still  cher- 
ished the  pride  of  his  birth  and  the  hope  of  his  restoration. 
His  exile.  After  three  years'  exile,  he  received  the  pleasing 
a.d.  695-705.  intelligence  that  his  injury  was  avenged  by  a  sec- 
ond revolution,  and  that  Leontius  in  his  turn  had  been  de- 
throned and  mutilated  by  the  rebel  Apsimar,  who  assumed 
the  more  respectable  name  of  Tiberius.  But  the  claim  of 
lineal  succession  was  still  formidable  to  a  Plebeian  usurp- 
er; and  his  jealousy  was  stimulated  by  the  complaints  and 
charges  of  the  Chersonites,  who  beheld  the  vices  of  the  ty- 
rant in  the  spirit  of  the  exile.  With  a  band  of  followers, 
attached  to  his  person  by  common  hope  or  common  despair, 
Justinian  fled  from  the  inhospitable  shore  to  the  horde  of 
the  Chazars,  who  pitched  their  tents  between  the  Tanais 
and  Borysthenes.  The  khan  entertained  with  pity  and  respect 
the  royal  suppliant :  Phanagoria,  once  an  opulent  city,  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  lake  Mseotis,  was  assigned  for  his  resi- 
dence ;  and  every  Roman  prejudice  was  stifled  in  his  mar- 
riage with  the  sister  of  the  barbarian,  who  seems,  however, 
from  the  name  of  Theodora,  to  have  received  the  sacrament 
of  baptism.  But  the  faithless  Chazar  was  soon  tempted  by 
the  gold  of  Constantinople :  and  had  not  the  design  been  re- 
vealed by  the  conjugal  love  of  Theodora,  her  husband  must 
have  been  assassinated  or  betrayed  into  the  power  of  his  ene- 
mies. After  strangling,  with  his  own  hands,  the  two  emissa- 
ries of  the  khan,  Justinian  sent  back  his  wife  to  her  brother, 
and  embarked  on  the  Euxine  in  search  of  new  and  more  faith- 
ful allies.  His  vessel  was  assaulted  by  a  violent  tempest; 
and  one  of  his  pious  companions  advised  him  to  deserve  the 
mercy  of  God  by  a  vow  of  general  forgiveness  if  he  should 
be  restored  to  the  throne.  "Of  forgiveness?"  replied  the 
intrepid  tyrant:  "may  I  perish  this  instant — may  the  Al- 
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mighty  whelm  me  in  the  waves,  if  I  consent  to  spare  a  single 
head  of  my  enemies!"  He  survived  this  impious  menace, 
sailed  into  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  trusted  his  person  in  the 
royal  village  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  purchased  the  aid  of  Ter- 
belis,  a  pagan  conqueror,  by  the  promise  of  his  daughter,  and 
a  fair  partition  of  the  treasures  of  the  empire.  The  Bulga- 
rian kingdom  extended  to  the  confines  of  Thrace ;  and  the 
two  princes  besieged  Constantinople  at  the  head  of  fifteen 
thousand  horse.  Apsimar  was  dismayed  by  the  sudden  and 
hostile  apparition  of  his  rival,  whose  head  had  been  promised 
by  the  Chazar,  and  of  whose  evasion  he  was  yet  ignorant. 
After  an  absence  of  ten  years  the  crimes  of  Justinian  were 
faintly  remembered,  and  the  birth  and  misfortunes  of  their 
hereditary  sovereign  excited  the  pity  of  the  multitude,  ever 
discontented  with  the  ruling  powers ;  and  by  the  active  dili- 
gence of  his  adherents  he  was  introduced  into  the  city  and 
palace  of  Constantine. 

In  rewarding  his  allies,  and  recalling  his  wife,  Justinian 
displayed  some  sense  of  honor  and  gratitude;*  and  Terbelis 
His  restore-  retired,  after  sweeping  away  a  heap  of  gold  coin 
deantha.nd  which  he  measured  with  his  Scythian  whip.  But 
a.d.  706-7H.  never  was  vow  more  religiously  performed  than 
the  sacred  oath  of  revenge  which  he  had  sworn  amidst  the 
storms  of  the  Euxine.  The  two  usurpers,  for  I  must  reserve 
the  name  of  tyrant  for  the  conqueror,  were  dragged  into  the 
hippodrome,  the  one  from  his  prison,  the  other  from  his  pal- 
ace. Before  their  execution  Leontius  and  Apsimar  were  cast 
prostrate  in  chains  beneath  the  throne  of  the  emperor ;  and 
Justinian,  planting  a  foot  on  each  of  their  necks,  contemplated 
above  an  hour  the  chariot-race,  while  the  inconstant  people 
shouted,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist, "  Thou  shalt  trample  on 
the  asp  and  basilisk,  and  on  the  lion  and  dragon  shalt  thou  set 
thy  foot !"  The  universal  defection  which  he  had  once  experi- 
enced might  provoke  him  to  repeat  the  wish  of  Caligula,  that 
the  Roman  people  had  but  one  head.  Yet  I  shall  presume  to 
observe  that  such  a  wish  is  unworthy  of  an  ingenious  tyrant, 

4  Of  fear  rather  than  of  more  geuerous  motives.  Compare  Le  Beau,  vol.  xii. 
p.  64.— M. 
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since  his  revenge  and  cruelty  would  have  been  extinguished 
by  a  single  blow,  instead  of  the  slow  variety  of  tortures  which 
Justinian  inflicted  on  the  victims  of  his  anger.  His  pleasures 
were  inexhaustible :  neither  private  virtue  nor  public  service 
could  expiate  the  guilt  of  active,  or  even  passive,  obedience 
to  an  established  government;  and,  during  the  six  years  of 
his  new  reign,  lie  considered  the  axe,  the  cord,  and  the  rack 
as  the  only  instruments  of  royalty.  But  his  most  implacable 
hatred  was  pointed  against  the  Chersonites,  who  had  insulted 
his  exile  and  violated  the  laws  of  hospitality.  Their  remote 
situation  afforded  some  means  of  defence,  or  at  least  of  es- 
cape; and  a  grievous  tax  was  imposed  on  Constantinople  to 
supply  the  preparations  of  a  fleet  and  army.  "All  are  guilty, 
and  all  must  perish,"  was  the  mandate  of  Justinian ;  and  the 
bloody  execution  was  intrusted  to  his  favorite  Stephen,  who 
was  recommended  by  the  epithet  of  the  Savage.  Yet  even 
the  savage  Stephen  imperfectly  accomplished  the  intentions 
of  his  sovereign.  The  slowness  of  his  attack  allowed  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  withdraw  into  the  country ; 
and  the  minister  of  vengeance  contented  himself  with  reduc- 
ing the  youth  of  both  sexes  to  a  state  of  servitude,  with  roast- 
ing alive  seven  of  the  principal  citizens,  with  drowning  twen- 
ty in  the  sea,  and  with  reserving  forty-two  in  chains  to  receive 
their  doom  from  the  mouth  of  the  emperor.  In  their  return 
the  fleet  was  driven  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Anatolia ;  and 
Justinian  applauded  the  obedience  of  the  Euxine,  which  had 
involved  so  many  thousands  of  his  subjects  and  enemies  in  a 
common  shipwreck :  but  the  tyrant  was  still  insatiate  of  blood ; 
and  a  second  expedition  was  commanded  to  extirpate  the  re- 
mains of  the  proscribed  colony.  In  the  short  interval  the 
Chersonites  had  returned  to  their  city,  and  were  prepared  to 
die  in  arms;  the  khan  of  the  Chazars  had  renounced  the 
cause  of  his  odious  brother;  the  exiles  of  every  province 
were  assembled  in  Tauris ;  and  Bardanes,  under  the  name 
of  Philippicus,  was  invested  with  the  purple.  The  imperial 
troops,  unwilling  and  unable  to  perpetrate  the  revenge  of 
Justinian,  escaped  his  displeasure  by  abjuring  his  allegiance : 
the  fleet,  under  their  new  sovereign,  steered  back  a  more 
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auspicious  course  to  the  harbors  of  Sinope  and  Constantino- 
ple ;  and  every  tongue  was  prompt  to  pronounce,  every  hand 
to  execute,  the  death  of  the  tyrant.  Destitute  of  friends,  lie 
was  deserted  by  his  barbarian  guards;  and  the  stroke  of  the 
assassin  was  praised  as  an  act  of  patriotism  and  Roman  virtue. 
His  son  Tiberius  had  taken  refuge  in  a  church  ;  his  aged  grand- 
mother guarded  the  door  ;  and  the  innocent  youth,  suspending 
round  his  neck  the  most  formidable  relics,  embraced  with  one 
hand  the  altar,  with  the  other  the  wood  of  the  true  cross.  But 
the  popular  fury  that  dares  to  trample  on  superstition  is  deaf 
to  the  cries  of  humanity;  and  the  race  of  Heraclius  was  ex- 
tinguished after  a  reign  of  one  hundred  years. 

Between  the  fall  of  the  Heraclian  and  the  rise  of  the  Isau- 
rian  dynasty,  a  short  interval  of  six  years  is  divided  into  three 

reigns.  Bardanes,  or  Philippicus,  was  hailed  at 
a....  tii,         Constantinople  as  a  hero  who  had  delivered  his 

country  from  a  tyrant ;  and  he  might  taste  some 
moments  of  happiness  in  the  first  transports  of  sincere  and 
universal  joy.  Justinian  had  left  behind  him  an  ample  treas- 
ure, the  fruit  of  cruelty  and  rapine  ;  but  this  useful  fund  was 
soon  and  idly  dissipated  by  his  successor.  On  the  festival  of 
his  birthday  Philippicus  entertained  the  multitude  with  the 
games  of  the  hippodrome ;  from  thence  he  paraded  through 
the  streets  with  a  thousand  banners  and  a  thousand  trum- 
pets; refreshed  himself  in  the  baths  of  Zeuxippus,  and,  re- 
turning to  the  palace,  entertained  his  nobles  with  a  sumptu- 
ous banquet.  At  the  meridian  hour  he  withdrew  to  his  cham- 
ber, intoxicated  with  flattery  and  wine,  and  forgetful  that  his 
example  had  made  every  subject  ambitious,  and  that  every 
ambitious  subject  was  his  secret  enemy.  Some  bold  conspira- 
tors introduced  themselves  in  the  disorder  of  the  feast ;  and 
the  slumbering  monarch  was  surprised,  bound,  blinded,  and 
deposed,  before  he  was  sensible  of  his  danger.  Yet  the  trai- 
tors were  deprived  of  their  reward  ;  and  the  free  voice  of  the 
Anasta-  senate  and  people  promoted  Artemius  from  the 
a.b!ti3,  office  of  secretary  to  that  of  emperor :  he  assumed 
June 4.  the  title  of  Anastasius  the  Second,  and  displayed 

in  a  short  and  troubled  reign  the  virtues  both  of  peace  and 
war.    But  after  the  extinction  of  the  imperial  line  the  rule 
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of  obedience  was  violated,  and  every  change  diffused  the  seeds 
of  new  revolutions.  In  a  mutiny  of  the  fleet  an  obscure  and 
reluctant  officer  of  the  revenue  was  forcibly  invested  with  the 
purple ;  after  some  months  of  a  naval  war,  Anastasius  resign- 
ed the  sceptre ;  and  the  conqueror,  Theodosius  the  Third,  sub- 
Theodo  mitted  in  his  turn  to  the  superior  ascendant  of  Leo, 
A^.nl\  the  general  and  emperor  of  the  Oriental  troops. 
January.  jjjg  ^WQ  predecessors  were  permitted  to  c  nbrace 
the  ecclesiastical  profession :  the  restless  impatience  of  Anas- 
tasius tempted  him  to  risk  and  to  lose  his  life  in  a  treasonable 
enterprise;  but  the  last  days  of  Theodosius  were  honorable 
and  secure.  The  single  sublime  word, "  health,"  which  he 
inscribed  on  his  tomb,  expresses  the  confidence  of  philosophy 
or  religion ;  and  the  fame  of  his  miracles  was  long  preserved 
among  the  people  of  Ephesus.  This  convenient  shelter  of 
the  church  might  sometimes  impose  a  lesson  of  clemency ;  but 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  for  the  public  interest  to 
diminish  the  perils  of  unsuccessful  ambition. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  fall  of  a  tyrant;  I  shall  briefly  repre- 
sent the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,3  who  is  known  to  posterity 
by  the  invectives  of  his  enemies,  and  whose  public  and  private 
life  is  involved  in  the  ecclesiastical  story  of  the  Iconoclasts.b 

*  With  the  reign  of  Leo  III.  Mr.  Finlay's  "History  of  the  Byzantine  Empire" 
commences — a  very  valuable  work,  from  which  the  materials  of  several  of  the  sub- 
sequent notes  are  derived. — S. 

b  Genealogy  of  the  Isaurian  dynasty : 

Leo  III.  Imp.  ob.  A.i>.  741. 
Irene,       =   Constantinus  V.  Copronymus,    =   Eudocia. 


d.  of  the  Khan 
of  the  Chazars. 


Imp.  ob.  775. 


I  I  I  I  I 

Lmo  IV.      Niceph-    Christoph-    Nicetas.    Eudoxus.     Anthimus. 
(Chazarus),       orus.  orus. 

Imp.  ob.  780, 
m.  Irene,  an 
Athenian. 

Maria  —  Constantinus  VI.  =Theodata. 
Imp.  deposed  797, 
but  his  mother  Irene 
reigned  till  802. 

phrosyne,  Leo, 

m.  Michael  IL 
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Yet  in  spite  of  the  clamors  of  superstition,  a  favorable  prej- 
udice for  the  character  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  may 
the  isauVian.  be  reasonably  drawn  from  the  obscurity  of  his 
u?D.  tit.-s.]  birth  and  the  duration  of  his  reign. — I.  In  an  age 
of  manly  spirit  the  prospect  of  an  imperial  reward 
would  have  kindled  every  energy  of  the  mind,  and  produced 
a  crowd  of  competitors  as  deserving  as  they  were  desirous  to 
reign.  Even  in  the  corruption  and  debility  of  the  moderu 
Greeks  the  elevation  of  a  Plebeian  from  the  last  to  the  first 
rank  of  society  supposes  some  qualifications  above  the  level 
of  the  multitude.  He  would  probably  be  ignorant  and  dis- 
dainful of  speculative  science ;  and,  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune, 
he  might  absolve  himself  from  the  obligations  of  benevolence 
and  justice ;  but  to  his  character  we  may  ascribe  the  useful 
virtues  of  prudence  and  fortitude,  the  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  the  important  art  of  gaining  their  confidence  and  direct- 
ing their  passions.  It  is  agreed  that  Leo  was  a  native  of  Isau- 
ria,  and  that  Conon  was  his  primitive  name.a  The  writers, 
whose  awkward  satire  is  praise,  describe  him  as  an  itinerant 
peddler,  who  drove  an  ass  with  some  paltry  merchandise  to 
the  country  fairs;  and  foolishly  relate  that  he  met  on  the 
road  some  Jewish  fortune-tellers,  who  promised  him  the  Ro- 
man empire,  on  condition  that  he  should  abolish  the  worship 
of  idols.  A  more  probable  account  relates  the  migration  of 
his  father  from  Asia  Minor  to  Thrace,  where  he  exercised  the 
lucrative  trade  of  a  grazier ;  and  he  must  have  acquired  con- 
siderable wealth,  since  the  first  introduction  of  his  son  was 
procured  by  a  supply  of  five  hundred  sheep  to  the  imperial 
camp.  His  first  service  was  in  the  guards  of  Jnstinian,  where 
he  soon  attracted  the  notice,  and  by  degrees  the  jealousy,  of 
the  tyrant.  His  valor  and  dexterity  were  conspicuous  in  the 
Colchian  war:  from  Anastasius  he  received  the  command  of 
the  Anatolian  legions,  and  by  the  suffrage  of  the  soldiers  he 

•  Though  Leo  is  usually  called  an  Isaurian,  lie  was  horn  at  Germanicia,  a  city 
of  Armenia  Minor,  in  the  mountains  near  the  borders  of  Cappadocia  and  Syria. 
The  family  of  Leo  was  a  foreign  one ;  and  Mr.  Finlay  (vol.  i.  p.  29)  observes  that 
he  was  probably  called  an  Isaurian  because  the  Isaunans  appear  to  have  been 
the  subjects  of  the  empire  who  had  retained  the  greatest  share  of  their  original 
nationality. — S, 
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was  raised  to  the  empire  with  the  general  applause  of  the  Ko- 
man  world.— II.  In  this  dangerous  elevation  Leo  the  Third 
supported  himself  against  the  envy  of  his  equals,  the  discon- 
tent of  a  powerful  faction,  and  the  assaults  of  his  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies.  The  Catholics,  who  accuse  his  religious 
innovations,  are  obliged  to  confess  that  they  were  undertaken 
with  temper  and  conducted  with  firmness.  Their  silence  re- 
spects the  wisdom  of  his  administration  and  the  purity  of  his 
manners.  After  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years  he  peaceably  ex- 
pired in  the  palace  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  purple  which 
he  had  acquired  was  transmitted  by  the  right  of  inheritance 
to  the  third  generation.* 

In  a  long  reign  of  thirty-four  years  the  son  and  successor 
of  Leo,  Constantino  the  Fifth,  surnamed  Copronymus,  attack- 
constan-  ed  witl1  less  teraperate  zeal  the  images  or  idols  of 
coprlnymus.  the  Chlircll.b  Their  votaries  have  exhausted  the 
jan'Jik  '  bitterness  of  religious  gall  in  their  portrait  of  this 
spotted  panther,  this  antichrist,  this  flying  dragon 
of  the  serpent's  seed,  who  surpassed  the  vices  of  Elagabalus 
and  Nero.  His  reign  was  a  long  butchery  of  whatever  was 
most  noble,  or  holy,  or  innocent,  in  his  empire.  In  person, 
the  emperor  assisted  at  the  execution  of  his  victims,  survey- 
ed their  agonies,  listened  to  their  groans,  and  indulged,  with- 
out satiating,  his  appetite  for  blood :  a  plate  of  noses  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  grateful  offering,  and  his  domestics  were  often 
scourged  or  mutilated  by  the  royal  hand.  His  surname  was 
derived  from  his  pollution  of  his  baptismal  font.  The  infant 
might  be  excused ;  but  the  manly  pleasures  of  Copronymus 
degraded  him  below  the  level  of  a  brute;  his  lust  confounded 

■  During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  the  hostilities  of  the  Saracens,  who  in- 
Tested  a  Pergamenian,  named  Tiberius,  with  the  purple,  and  proclaimed  him  as 
the  son  of  Justinian,  and  an  earthquake  which  destroyed  the  walls  of  Constantino- 
ple, compelled  Leo  greatly  to  increase  the  burden  of  taxation  upon  his  subjects. 
A  twelfth  was  exacted  in  addition  to  every  aureus  (vo/uitrna)  as  a  wall-tax.  The- 
ophanes,  p.  275 ;  Schlosser,  Geschichte  der  bildersturmenden  Kaiser,  p.  197.— M. 

b  Gibbon  has  omitted  to  mention  that,  on  the  death  of  Leo  III.,  Artavasdusj 
who  had  married  his  daughter  Anna,  seized  the  throne,  defeated  Constantine| 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  associated  with  him  in  the  empire  his  eldest  son 
Nicephorus.  But  in  743  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  troops  of  Constantine, 
and  both  Artavasdus  and  his  sons  were  put  to  death.  There  are  coins  extant 
both  of  Artavasdus  and  JSicephorus  (EckheL,  vol.  viii.  p.  233). — S. 
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the  eternal  distinctions  of  sex  and  species,  and  he  seemed  to 
extract  some  unnatural  delight  from  the  objects  most  offen- 
sive to  human  sense.  In  his  religion  the  Iconoclast  was  a 
heretic,  a  Jew,  a  Mahometan,  a  pagan,  and  an  atheist ;  and  his 
belief  of  an  invisible  power  could  be  discovered  only  in  his 
magic  rites,  human  victims,  and  nocturnal  sacrifices  to  Yenus 
and  the  demons  of  antiquity.  Eis  life  was  stained  with  the 
most  opposite  vices,  and  the  ulcers  which  covered  his  body 
anticipated  before  his  death  the  sentiment  of  hell -tortures. 
Of  these  accusations,  which  I  have  so  patiently  copied,  a  part 
is  refuted  by  its  own  absurdity ;  and  in  the  private  anecdotes 
of  the  life  of  princes,  the  lie  is  more  easy  as  the  detection  is 
more  difficult.  "Without  adopting  the  pernicious  maxim,  that 
where  much  is  alleged  something  must  be  true,  I  can,  howev- 
er, discern  that  Constantine  the  Fifth  was  dissolute  and  cruel. 
Calumny  is  more  prone  to  exaggerate  than  to  invent;  and 
her  licentious  tongue  is  checked  in  some  measure  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  age  and  country  to  which  she  appeals.  Of 
the  bishops  and  monks,  the  generals  and  magistrates,  who  are 
said  to  have  suffered  under  his  reign,  the  numbers  are  re- 
corded, the  names  were  conspicuous,  the  execution  was  public, 
the  mutilation  visible  and  permanent.*  The  Catholics  hated 
the  person  and  government  of  Copronymus ;  but  even  their 
hatred  is  a  proof  of  their  oppression.  They  dissembled  the 
provocations  which  might  excuse  or  justify  his  rigor,  but 
even  these  provocations  must  gradually  inflame  his  resent- 
ment and  harden  his  temper  in  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  des- 
potism. Yet  the  character  of  the  fifth  Constantine  was  not 
devoid  of  merit,  nor  did  his  government  always  deserve  the 
curses  or  the  contempt  of  the  Greeks.  From  the  confession 
of  his  enemies  I  am  informed  of  the  restoration  of  an  ancient 
aqueduct,  of  the  redemption  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
captives,  of  the  uncommon  plenty  of  the  times,  and  of  the 

'  He  is  accused  of  burning  the  library  of  Constantinople,  founded  by  Julian,  with 
its  president  and  twelve  professors.  This  Eastern  Sorbonne  had  discomfited  the 
imperial  theologians  on  the  great  question  of  image-worship.  Schlosser  observes 
that  this  accidental  fire  took  place  six  years  after  the  emperor  had  laid  the  ques- 
tion of  image-worship  before  the  professors.  Gesch.  der  bilderstiiimenden  Kai- 
ser, p.  264  ;  compare  Le  Beau,  vol.  xii.  p.  156. — M. 
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new  colonies  with  which  he  repeopled  Constantinople  and 
the  Thracian  cities.  They  reluctantly  praise  his  activity  and 
courage ;  he  was  on  horseback  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  hia 
legions ;  and,  although  the  fortune  of  his  arms  was  various, 
he  triumphed  by  sea  and  land,  on  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Danube,  in  civil  and  barbarian  war.  Heretical  praise  must 
be  cast  into  the  scale  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  ortho- 
dox invective.  The  Iconoclasts  revered  the  virtues  of  the 
prince :  forty  years  after  his  death  they  still  prayed  before 
the  tomb  of  the  saint.  A  miraculous  vision  was  propagated 
by  fanaticism  or  fraud :  and  the  Christian  hero  appeared  on 
a  milk-white  steed,  brandishing  his  lance  against  the  pagans 
of  Bulgaria :  "  An  absurd  fable,"  says  the  Catholic  historian, 
"  since  Copronymus  is  chained  with  the  demons  in  the  abyss 
of  hell." 

Leo  the  Fourth,  the  son  of  the  fifth  and  the  father  of  the 
sixth  Constantine,  was  of  a  feeble  constitution  both  of  mind* 

and  body,  and  the  principal  care  of  his  reign  was 
a.d.775,         the  settlement  of  the  succession.     The  association 

of  the  young  Constantine  was  urged  by  the  offi- 
cious zeal  of  his  subjects ;  and  the  emperor,  conscious  of  his 
decay,  complied,  after  a  prudent  hesitation,  with  their  unan- 
imous wishes.  The  royal  infant,  at  the  age  of  five  years, 
was  crowned  with  his  mother  Irene;  and  the  national  con- 
sent was  ratified  by  every  circumstance  of  pomp  and  solem- 
nity that  could  dazzle  the  eyes  or  bind  the  conscience  of  the 
Greeks.  An  oath  of  fidelity  was  administered  in  the  palace, 
the  church,  and  the  hippodrome,  to  the  several  orders  of  the 
State,  who  adjured  the  holy  names  of  the  Son  and  mother  of 
God.  "Be  witness,  O  Christ!  that  we  will  watch  orer  the 
safety  of  Constantine,  the  son  of  Leo,  expose  our  lives  in  his 
service,  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  his  person  and  posterity." 
They  pledged  their  faith  on  the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  and 
the  act  of  their  engagement  was  deposited  on  the  altar  of  St 
Sophia.  The  first  to  swear,  and  the  first  to  violate  their  oath, 
were  the  five  sons  of  Copronymus  by  a  second  marriage ;  and 

■  Schlosser  thinks  more  highly  of  Leo's  mind  ;  but  his  only  proof  of  his  superi. 
ority  is  the  successes  of  his  generals  against  the  Saracens.    Schlosser,  p.  256. — M« 
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the  story  of  these  princes  is  singular  and  tragic.  The  right 
of  primogeniture  excluded  them  from  the  throne ;  the  injus- 
tice of  their  elder  brother  defrauded  them  of  a  legacy  of 
about  two  millions  sterling ;  some  vain  titles  were  not  deem- 
ed a  sufficient  compensation  for  wealth  and  power;  and  they 
repeatedly  conspired  against  their  nephew,  before  and  aftci. 
the  death  of  his  father.  Their  first  attempt  was  pardoned; 
for  the  second  offence*  they  were  condemned  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical state ;  and  for  the  third  treason,  Nicephorus,  the  eldest 
and  most  guilty,  was  deprived  of  his  eyes;  and  his  four  broth- 
ers—  Christopher,  Nicetas,  Anthimus,  and  Endoxus  —  were 
punished,  as  a  milder  sentence,  by  the  amputation  of  their 
tongues.  After  five  years'  confinement,  they  escaped  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  displayed  a  pathetic  spectacle  to 
the  people.  "  Countrymen  and  Christians,"  cried  Mcepho- 
rus  for  himself  and  his  mute  brethren, "  behold  the  sons  of 
your  emperor,  if  you  can  still  recognize  our  features  in  this 
miserable  state.  A  life,  an  imperfect  life,  is  all  that  the  mal- 
ice of  our  enemies  has  spared.  It  is  now  threatened,  and  we 
now  throw  ourselves  on  your  compassion."  The  rising  mur- 
mur might  have  produced  a  revolution  had  it  not  been  check- 
ed by  the  presence  of  a  minister,  who  soothed  the  unhappy 
princes  with  flattery  and  hope,  and  gently  drew  them  from 
the  sanctuary  to  the  palace.  They  were  speedily  embarked 
for  Greece,  and  Athens  was  allotted  for  the  place  of  their 
exile.  In  this  calm  retreat,  and  in  their  helpless  condition, 
Nicephorus  and  his  brothers  were  tormented  by  the  thirst  of 
power,  and  tempted  by  a  Sclav onian  chief,  who  offered  to 
break  their  prison  and  to  lead  them  in  arms,  and  in  the  pur- 
ple, to  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  But  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple, ever  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Irene,  prevented  her  justice 
or  cruelty ;  and  the  five  sons  of  Copronymus  were  plunged 
in  eternal  darkness  and  oblivion. 

For  himself,  that  emperor  had  chosen  a  barbarian  wife,  the 
daughter  of  the  khan  of  the  Chazars ;  but  in  the  marriage  of 
his  heir  he  preferred  an  Athenian  virgin,  an  orphan,  seven- 


*  The  second  offence  was  on  the  accession  of  the  young  Constantine. — M. 
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teen  years  old,  whose  sole  fortune  must  have  consisted  in  her 

personal  accomplishments.     The  nuptials  of  Leo 

tine  vi.         and  Irene  were  celebrated  with  royal  pomp :  sho 

and  Irene.  .  / 

a.d.780,         goon  acquired  the  love  and  confidence  of  a  feeble 

Sept.  8.  * 

husband,  and  in  his  testament  he  declared  the  em- 
press guardian  of  the  Roman  world,  and  of  their  son  Constan- 
tine  the  Sixth,  who  was  no  more  than  ten  years  of  age.  Dur- 
ing his  childhood,  Irene  most  ably  and  assiduously  discharged, 
in  her  public  administration,  the  duties  of  a  faithful  mother ; 
and  her  zeal  in  the  restoration  of  images  has  deserved  the 
name  and  honors  of  a  saint,  which  she  still  occupies  in  the 
Greek  calendar.  But  the  emperor  attained  the  maturity  of 
youth;  the  maternal  yoke  became  more  grievous;  and  he 
listened  to  the  favorites  of  his  own  age,  who  shared  his  pleas- 
ures, and  were  ambitious  of  sharing  his  power.  Their  rea- 
sons convinced  him  of  his  right,  their  praises  of  his  ability,  to 
reign ;  and  he  consented  to  reward  the  services  of  Irene  by  a 
perpetual  banishment  to  the  Isle  of  Sicily.  But  her  vigilance 
and  penetration  easily  disconcerted  their  rash  projects :  a  sim- 
ilar, or  more  severe,  punishment  was  retaliated  on  themselves 
and  their  advisers;  and  Irene  inflicted  on  the  ungrateful 
prince  the  chastisement  of  a  boy.  After  this  contest  the 
mother  and  the  son  were  at  the  head  of  two  domestic  fac- 
tions ;  and  instead  of  mild  influence  and  voluntary  obedience, 
she  held  in  chains  a  captive  and  an  enemy.  The  empress 
was  overthrown  by  the  abuse  of  victory ;  the  oath  of  fidelity, 
which  she  exacted  to  herself  alone,  was  pronounced  with  re- 
luctant murmurs;  and  the  bold  refusal  of  the  Armenian 
guards  encouraged  a  free  and  general  declaration  that  Con- 
stantine  the  Sixth  was  the  lawful  emperor  of  the  Romans. 
In  this  character  he  ascended  his  hereditary  throne,  and  dis- 
missed Irene  to  a  life  of  solitude  and  repose.  But  her  haugh- 
ty spirit  condescended  to  the  arts  of  dissimulation :  she  flat- 
tered the  bishops  and  eunuchs,  revived  the  filial  tenderness 
of  the  prince,  regained  his  confidence,  and  betrayed  his  credu- 
lity. The  character  of  Constantine  was  not  destitute  of  sense 
or  spirit ;  but  his  education  had  been  studiously  neglected ; 
and  his  ambitious  mother  exposed  to  the  public  censure  the 
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vices  which  she  had  nourished  and  the  actions  which  she  had 
secretly  advised :  his  divorce  and  second  marriage  offended 
the  prejudices  of  the  clergy,  and  by  his  imprudent  rigor  he 
forfeited  the  attachment  of  the  Armenian  guards.  A  pow- 
erful conspiracy  was  formed  for  the  restoration  of  Irene ;  and 
the  secret,  though  widely  diffused,  was  faithfully  kept  above 
eight  months,  till  the  emperor,  suspicious  of  his  danger,  es- 
caped from  Constantinople  with  the  design  of  appealing  to 
the  provinces  and  armies.  By  this  hasty  flight  the  empress 
was  left  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice;  yet  before  she  im- 
plored the  mercy  of  her  son,  Irene  addressed  a  private  epistle 
to  the  friends  whom  she  had  placed  about  his  person,  with  a 
menace,  that  unless  they  accomplished,  she  would  reveal,  their 
treason.  Their  fear  rendered  them  intrepid;  they  seized  the 
emperor  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  he  was  transported  to  the 
porphyry  apartment  of  the  palace,  where  he  had  first  seen  the 
light.  In  the  mind  of  Irene  ambition  had  stifled  every  sen- 
timent of  humanity  and  nature ;  and  it  was  decreed  in  her 
bloody  council  that  Constantine  should  be  rendered  incapable 
of  the  throne :  her  emissaries  assaulted  the  sleeping  prince, 
and  stabbed  their  daggers  with  such  violence  and  precipita- 
tion into  his  eyes  as  if  they  meant  to  execute  a  mortal  sen- 
tence. An  ambiguous  passage  of  Theophanes  persuaded  the 
annalist  of  the  Church  that  death  was  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  this  barbarous  execution.  The  Catholics  have  been 
deceived  or  subdued  by  the  authority  of  Baronius  ;  and  Prot- 
estant zeal  has  re-echoed  the  words  of  a  cardinal,  desirous,  as 
it  should  seem,  to  favor  the  patroness  of  images.a  Yet  the 
blind  son  of  Irene  survived  many  years,  oppressed  by  the 
court  and  forgotten  by  the  world :  the  Isaurian  dynasty  was 
silently  extinguished ;  and  the  memory  of  Constantine  was 
recalled  only  by  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  Euphrosyne  with 
the  Emperor  Michael  the  Second. 

The  most  bigoted  orthodoxy  has  justly  execrated  the  un- 
natural mother,  who  may  not  easily  be  paralleled  in  the  his* 


*  Gibbon  has  been  attacked  on  account  of  this  statement,  but  is  successfully 
defended  by  Schlosser,  p.  327.     Compare  Le  Beau,  vol.  xii.  p.  372. — M. 
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tory  of  crimes.    To  her  bloody  deed  superstition  has  attributed 

a  subsequent  darkness  of  seventeen  days,  during  which  many 

vessels  in  mid-day  were  driven  from  their  course,  aa 

a.d.  792  [797],  if  the  sun,  a  globe  of  fire  so  vast  and  so  remote,  could 

August  19.  l  .  .  1       i  • 

sympathize  with  the  atoms  of  a  revolving  planet. 
On  earth,  the  crime  of  Irene  was  left  five  years  unpunished ; 
her  reign  was  crowned  with  external  splendor ;  and  if  she 
could  silence  the  voice  of  conscience,  she  neither  heard  nor 
regarded  the  reproaches  of  mankind.  The  Roman  world 
bowed  to  the  government  of  a  female;  and  as  she  moved 
through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  the  reins  of  four  milk- 
white  steeds  were  held  by  as  many  Patricians,  who  marched 
on  foot  before  the  golden  chariot  of  their  queen.  But  these 
Patricians  were  for  the  most  part  eunuchs ;  and  their  black 
ingratitude  justified,  on  this  occasion,  the  popular  hatred  and 
contempt.  Raised,  enriched,  intrusted  with  the  first  dignities 
of  the  empire,  they  basely  conspired  against  their  benefac- 
tress ;  the  great  treasurer  Nicephorus  was  secretly  invested 
with  the  purple ;  her  successor  was  introduced  into  the  pal- 
ace, and  crowned  at  St.  Sophia  by  the  venal  patriarch.  In 
their  first  interview  she  recapitulated  with  dignity  the  revo- 
lutions of  her  life,  gently  accused  the  perfidy  of  Nicephorus, 
insinuated  that  he  owed  his  life  to  her  unsuspicious  clemency, 
and,  for  the  throne  and  treasures  which  she  resigned,  solicit- 
ed a  decent  and  honorable  retreat.  His  avarice  refused  this 
modest  compensation  ;  and,  in  her  exile  of  the  Isle  of  Lesbos, 
the  empress  earned  a  scanty  subsistence  by  the  labors  of  her 
distaff. 

Many  tyrants   have   reigned   undoubtedly  more   criminal 
than  Nicephorus,  but  none,  perhaps,  have  more  deeply  incur- 
red the  universal  abhorrence  of  their  people.     His 

Nicephorns  I.  .  -i. 

a.d.802,         character  was  stained  with  the  three  odious  vices 

October  31.  .  .  . 

of  hypocrisy,  ingratitude,  and  avarice :  his  want  of 
virtue  was  not  redeemed  by  any  superior  talents,  nor  his  want 
of  talents  by  any  pleasing  qualifications.  Unskilful  and  un- 
fortunate in  war,  Mcephorus  was  vanquished  by  the  Saracens 
and  slain  by  the  Bulgarians ;  and  the  advantage  of  his  death 
overbalanced,  in  the  public  opinion,  the  destruction  of  a  Ro 
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man  army.*  His  son  and  heir  Stauracius  escaped  from  the 
field  with  a  mortal  wound ;  yet  six  months  of  an 
a.d.  8iif  expiring  life  were  sufficient  to  refute  his  indecent, 
though  popular  declaration,  that  he  would  in  all 
things  avoid  the  example  of  his  father.  On  the  near  prospect 
of  his  decease,  Michael,  the  great  master  of  the  palace,  and  the 
husband  of  his  sister  Procopia,  was  named  by  every  person  of 
the  palace  and  city,  except  by  his  envious  brother.  Tenacious 
of  a  sceptre  now  falling  from  his  hand,  he  conspired  against 
the  life  of  his  successor,  and  cherished  the  idea  of  changing 
to  a  democracy  the  Roman  empire.  But  these  rash  pr< 
served  only  to  inflame  the  zeal  of  the  people  and  to  remove 
the  scruples  of  the  candidate:  Michael  the  First  accepted 
the  purple,  and  before  he  sunk  into  the  grave  the  son  of  Ni- 
cephorus  implored  the  clemency  of  his  new  sovereign.  Plad 
Michael  i  Michael  in  an  age  of  peace  ascended  a  hereditary 
r.Da8nbe'  throne,  he  might  have  reigned  and  died  the  father 
October  2.  0f  n|s  pe0p]e  :  ]}Ut  hjs  mild  virtues  were  adapted 
to  the  shade  of  private  life,  nor  was  he  capable  of  controlling 
the  ambition  of  his  equals,  or  of  resisting  the  arms  of  the  vic- 
torious Bulgarians.  While  his  want  of  ability  and  success 
exposed  him  to  the  contempt  of  the  soldiers,  the  masculine 
spirit  of  his  wife  Procopia  awakened  their  indignation.  Even 
the  Greeks  of  the  ninth  century  were  provoked  by  the  inso- 
lence of  a  female  who,  in  the  front  of  the  standards,  presumed 
to  direct  their  discipline  and  animate  their  valor ;  and  their 
licentious  clamors  advised  the  new  Semirarais  to  reverence 
the  majesty  of  a  Roman  camp.  After  an  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign the  emperor  left,  in  their  winter-quarters  of  Thrace,  a 
disaffected  army  under  the  command  of  his  enemies ;  and 
iheir  artful  eloquence  persuaded  the  soldiers  to  break  the  do- 
minion of  the  eunuchs,  to  degrade  the  husband  of  Procopia, 


*  The  Syrian  historian  Aboulfaradj,  Chron.  Syr.  p.  133,  139,  speaks  of  him  as  a 
brave,  prudent,  and  pious  prince,  formidable  to  the  A  St.  Martin,  c.  xii. 

p.  402  ;  compare  Schlosser,  p.  S50. — M. 

Finlay  also  remarks  that  "on  the  whole  he  appears  to  have  been  an  able  and 
humane  prince.  He  has  certainly  obtained  a  worse  reputation  in  history  than 
many  emperors  who  have  been  guilty  of  greater  crimes."  Byzantine  Empire, 
vol.  i.  p.  110.— S. 
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and  to  assert  the  right  of  a  military  election.  They  marched 
towards  the  capital :  yet  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Constantinople  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Michael;  and 
the  troops  and  treasures  of  Asia  might  have  protracted  the 
mischiefs  of  civil  war.  But  his  humanity  (by  the  ambitious 
it  will  be  termed  his  weakness)  protested  that  not  a  drop  of 
Christian  blood  should  be  shed  in  his  quarrel,  and  his  messen- 
gers presented  the  conquerors  with  the  keys  of  the  city  and 
the  palace.  They  were  disarmed  by  his  innocence  and  sub- 
mission; his  life  and  his  eyes  were  spared;  and  the  imperial 
monk  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  solitude  and  religion  above 
thirty-two  years  after  he  had  been  stripped  of  the  purple  and 
separated  from  his  wife. 

A  rebel,  in  the  time  of  Nicephorus,  the  famous  and  un- 
fortunate Bardanes,  had  once  the  curiosity  to  consult  an 
Leo  v.,  the  Asiatic  prophet,  who,  after  prognosticating  his  fall, 
A.i)Tsi3,an'  announced  the  fortunes  of  his  three  principal  offi- 
juiy  11.  cerSj  j^gQ  f-jjg  Armenian,  Michael  the  Phrygian,  and 
Thomas  the  Cappadocian,  the  successive  reigns  of  the  two 
former,  the  fruitless  and  fatal  enterprise  of  the  third.  This 
prediction  was  verified,  or  rather  was  produced,  by  the  event. 
Ten  years  afterwards,  when  the  Thracian  camp  rejected  the 
husband  of  Procopia,  the  crown  was  presented  to  the  same 
Leo,  the  first  in  military  rank,  and  the  secret  author  of  the 
mutiny.  As  he  affected  to  hesitate,  "  With  this  sword,"  said 
his  companion  Michael, "  I  will  open  the  gates  of  Constanti- 
nople to  your  imperial  sway,  or  instantly  plunge  it  into  your 
bosom,  if  you  obstinately  resist  the  just  desires  of  your  fel- 
low-soldiers." The  compliance  of  the  Armenian  was  rewarded 
with  the  empire,  and  he  reigned  seven  years  and  a  half  under 
the  name  of  Leo  the  Fifth.  Educated  in  a  camp,  and  ig- 
norant both  of  laws  and  letters,  he  introduced  into  his  civil 
government  the  rigor  and  even  cruelty  of  military  discipline ; 
but  if  his  severity  was  sometimes  dangerous  to  the  innocent, 
it  was  always  formidable  to  the  guilty.  His  religious  incon- 
stancy was  taxed  by  the  epithet  of  Chameleon,  but  the  Cath- 
olics have  acknowledged,  by  the  voice  of  a  saint  and  confess- 
ors, that  the  life  of  the  Iconoclast  was  useful  to  the  republic 
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The  zeal  of  his  companion  Michael  was  repaid  with  riches, 
honors,  and  military  command ;  and  his  subordinate  talents 
were  beneficially  employed  in  the  public  service.  Yet  the 
Phrygian  was  dissatisfied  at  receiving  as  a  favor  a  scanty 
portion  of  the  imperial  prize  which  he  had  bestowed  on  his 
equal ;  and  his  discontent,  which  sometimes  evaporated  in 
hasty  discourse,  at  length  assumed  a  more  threatening  and 
hostile  aspect  against  a  prince  whom  he  represented  as  a  cruel 
tyrant.  That  tyrant,  however,  repeatedly  detected,  warned, 
and  dismissed  the  old  companion  of  his  armss  till  fear  and  re- 
sentment prevailed  over  gratitude ;  and  Michael,  after  a  scru- 
tiny into  his  actions  and  designs,  was  convicted  of  treason, 
and  sentenced  to  be  burned  alive  in  the  furnace  of  the  pri- 
vate baths.  The  devout  humanity  of  the  Empress  Theopha- 
no  was  fatal  to  her  husband  and  family.  A  solemn  day,  the 
twenty-fifth  of  December,  had  !jeen  fixed  for  the  execution : 
she  urged  that  the  anniversary  of  the  Saviour's  birth  would  be 
profaned  by  this  inhuman  spectacle,  and  Leo  consented  with 
reluctance  to  a  decent  respite.  But  on  the  vigil  of  the  feast 
his  sleepless  anxiety  prompted  him  to  visit  at  the  dead  of 
night  the  chamber  in  which  his  enemy  was  confined:  he  be- 
held him  released  from  his  chain,  and  stretched  on  his  jailer's 
bed  in  a  profound  slumber :  Leo  was  alarmed  at  these  signs 
of  security  and  intelligence;  but  though  he  retired  with  si- 
lent steps,  his  entrance  and  departure  were  noticed  by  a  slave 
who  lay  concealed  in  a  corner  of  the  prison.  Under  the  pre- 
tence of  requesting  the  spiritual  aid  of  a  confessor,  Michael 
informed  the  conspirators  that  their  lives  depended  on  his 
discretion,  and  that  a  few  hours  were  left  to  assure  their  own 
safety,  by  the  deliverance  of  their  friend  and  country.  On 
the  great  festivals  a  chosen  band  of  priests  and  chanters  was 
admitted  into  the  palace  by  a  private  gate  to  sing  matins  in 
the  chapel ;  and  Leo,  who  regulated  with  the  same  strictness 
the  discipline  of  the  choir  and  of  the  camp,  was  seldom  ab- 
sent from  these  early  devotions.  In  the  ecclesiastical  habit, 
but  with  swords  under  their  robes,  the  conspirators  mingled 
with  the  procession,  lurked  in  the  angles  of  the  chapel,  and 
expected,  as  the  signal  of  murder,  the  intonation  of  the  first 
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psalm  by  the  emperor  himself.  The  imperfect  light,  and  the 
uniformity  of  dress,  might  have  favored  his  escape,  while  their 
assault  was  pointed  against  a  harmless  priest ;  but  they  soon 
discovered  their  mistake,  and  encompassed  on  all  sides  the 
royal  victim.  Without  a  weapon  and  without  a  friend,  he 
grasped  a  weighty  cross,  and  stood  at  bay  against  the  hunters 
of  his  life ;  but  as  he  asked  for  mercy,  "  This  is  the  hour,  not 
of  mercy,  but  of  vengeance,"  was  the  inexorable  reply.  The 
stroke  of  a  well -aimed  sword  separated  from  his  body  the 
right  arm  and  the  cross,  and  Leo  the  Armenian  was  slain  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar. 

A  memorable  reverse  of  fortune  was  displayed  in  Michael 
the  Second,  who  from  a  defect  in  his  speech  was  surnamed 
Michael ii., the  *ne  Stammerer.  He  was  snatched  from  the  fiery 
a'd"^61'  furnace  to  the  sovereignty  of  an  empire ;  and  as  in 
Dec.  25.  f^g  tumult  a  smith  could  not  readily  be  found,  the 

fetters  remained  on  his  legs  several  hours  after  he  was  seated 
on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  The  royal  blood  which  had 
been  the  price  of  his  elevation  was  unprofitably  spent :  in  the 
purple  he  retained  the  ignoble  vices  of  his  origin ;  and  Mi- 
chael lost  his  provinces  with  as  supine  indifference  as  if  they 
had  been  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers.  His  title  was  dis- 
puted by  Thomas,  the  last  of  the  military  triumvirate,  who 
transported  into  Europe  fourscore  thousand  barbarians  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  He 
formed  the  siege  of  Constantinople ;  but  the  capital  was  de- 
fended with  spiritual  and  carnal  weapons ;  a  Bulgarian  king 
assaulted  the  camp  of  the  Orientals,  and  Thomas  had  the  mis^ 
fortune  or  the  weakness  to  fall  alive  into  the  power  of  the 
conqueror.  The  hands  and  feet  of  the  rebel  were  amputated; 
he  was  placed  on  an  ass,  and,  amidst  the  insults  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  led  through  the  streets,  which  he  sprinkled  with  his 
blood.  The  depravation  of  manners,  as  savage  as  they  were 
corrupt,  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor  himself. 
Deaf  to  the  lamentations  of  a  fellow-soldier,  he  incessantly 
pressed  the  discovery  of  more  accomplices,  till  his  curiosity 
was  checked  by  the  question  of  an  honest  or  guilty  minister: 
"  Would  you  give  credit  to  an  enemy  against  the  most  faith- 
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f ul  of  your  f riends  ?"  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  the 
emperor,  at  the  request  of  the  senate,  drew  from  her  monas- 
tery Euphrosyne,  the  daughter  of  Constantino  the  Sixth.  Her 
august  birth  might  justify  a  stipulation  in  the  marriage-con- 
tract that  her  children  should  equally  share  the  empire  with 
their  elder  brother.  But  the  nuptials  of  Michael  and  Eu- 
phrosyne were  barren :  and  she  was  content  with  the  title  of 
mother  of  Theophilus,  his  son  and  successor. 

The  character  of  Theophilus  is  a  rare  example  in  which  re- 
ligions zeal  has  allowed  and  perhaps  magnified  the  virtues  of 
_     ,.,        a  heretic  and  a  persecutor.     His  valor  was  often 

Theophilus.  ,*  ,,..., 

A.».s2!>,  felt  by  the  enemies,  and  his  justice  by  the  subjects, 
of  the  monarchy  ;  but  the  valor  of  Theophilus  was 
rash  and  fruitless,  and  his  justice  arbitrary  and  cruel.  He 
displayed  the  banner  of  the  cross  against  the  Saracens ;  but 
his  five  expeditions  were  concluded  by  a  signal  overthrow : 
Amorium,  the  native  city  of  his  ancestors,  was  levelled  with 
the  ground,  and  from  his  military  toils  he  derived  only  the 
surname  of  the  Unfortunate.  The  wisdom  of  a  sovereign  is 
comprised  in  the  institution  of  laws  and  the  choice  of  mag- 
istrates, and,  while  he  seems  without  action,  his  civil  govern- 
ment revolves  round  his  centre  with  the  silence  and  order 
of  the  planetary  system.  But  the  justice  of  Theophilus  was 
fashioned  on  the  model  of  the  Oriental  despots,  who,  in  per- 
sonal and  irregular  acts  of  authority,  consult  the  reason  or 
passion  of  the  moment,  without  measuring  the  sentence  by 
the  law,  or  the  penalty  by  the  offence.  A  poor  woman  threw 
herself  at  the  emperor's  feet  to  complain  of  a  powerful  neigh- 
bor, the  brother  of  the  empress,  who  had  raised  his  palace- 
wall  to  such  an  inconvenient  height  that  her  humble  dwell- 
ing was  excluded  from  light  and  air!  On  the  proof  of  the 
fact,  instead  of  granting,  like  an  ordinary  judge,  sufficient  or 
ample  damages  to  the  plaintiff,  the  sovereign  adjudged  to  her 
use  and  benefit  the  palace  and  the  ground.  Nor  was  Theoph- 
ilus content  with  this  extravagant  satisfaction :  his  zeal  con- 
verted a  civil  trespass  into  a  criminal  act ;  and  the  unfortu- 
nate Patrician  was  stripped  and  scourged  in  the  public  place 
of  Constantinople.    For  some  venial  offences,  some  defect  of 
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equity  or  vigilance,  the  principal  ministers,  a  praefect,  a  quaes* 
tor,  a  captain  of  the  guards,  were  banished  or  mutilated,  or 
scalded  with  boiling  pitch,  or  burned  alive  in  the  hippo- 
drome; and  as  these  dreadful  examples  might  be  the  effects 
of  error  or  caprice,  they  must  have  alienated  from  his  service 
the  best  and  wisest  of  the  citizens.*  But  the  pride  of  the 
monarch  was  flattered  in  the  exercise  of  power,  or,  as  he 
thought,  of  virtue ;  and  the  people,  safe  in  their  obscurity, 
applauded  the  danger  and  debasement  of  their  superiors. 
This  extraordinary  rigor  was  justified  in  some  measure  by 
its  salutary  consequences ;  since,  after  a  scrutiny  of  seventeen 
days,  not  a  complaint  or  abuse  could  be  found  in  the  court  or 
city :  and  it  might  be  alleged  that  the  Greeks  could  be  ruled 
only  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  that  the  public  interest  is  the 
motive  and  law  of  the  supreme  judge.  Yet  in  the  crime,  or 
the  suspicion,  of  treason,  that  judge  is  of  all  others  the  most 
credulous  and  partial.  Theophilus  might  inflict  a  tardy  ven- 
geance on  the  assassins  of  Leo  and  the  saviors  of  his  father; 
but  he  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  crime ;  and  his  jealous  tyr- 
anny sacrificed  a  brother  and  a  prince  to  the  future  safety  of 
his  life.  A  Persian  of  the  race  of  the  Sassanides  died  in  pov- 
erty and  exile  at  Constantinople,  leaving  an  only  son,  the  is- 
sue of  a  Plebeian  marriage.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  the 
royal  birth  of  Theophobus  was  revealed,  and  his  merit  was 
not  unworthy  of  his  birth.  He  was  educated  in  the  Byzan- 
tine palace,  a  Christian  and  a  soldier ;  advanced  with  rapid 
steps  in  the  career  of  fortune  and  glory ;  received  the  hand 
of  the  emperor's  sister;  and  was  promoted  to  the  command 
of  thirty  thousand  Persians,  who,  like  his  father,  had  fled 
from  the  Mahometan  conquerors.  These  troops,  doubly  in- 
fected with  mercenary  and  fanatic  vices,  were  desirous  of  re- 
volting against  their  benefactor,  and  erecting  the  standard  of 
their  native  king:  but  the  loyal  Theophobus  rejected  their 
offers,  disconcerted  their  schemes,  and  escaped  from  their 
hands  to  the  camp  or  palace  of  his  loyal  brother.     A  gener- 


■  Finlay  says  (p.  178)  that  Gibbon  has  exaggerated  the  cruelty  of  the  punish- 
ments inflicted  by  Theophilus ;  and  Schlosser  also  observes  (p.  524)  that  he  has 
found  no  authority  to  justify  the  reproaches  of  excessive  tyranny. — S. 
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oufl  confidence  might  have  secured  a  faithful  and  able  guar- 
dian for  his  wife  and  his  infant  son,  to  whom  Theophilus,  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  inheritance 
of  the  empire.  But  his  jealousy  was  exasperated  by  envy' 
and  disease:  he  feared  the  dangerous  virtues  which  might 
either  support  or  oppress  their  infancy  and  weakness;  and 
the  dying  emperor  demanded  the  head  of  the  Persian  prince. 
"With  savage  delight  he  recognized  the  familiar  features  of 
his  brother :  "  Thou  art  no  longer  Theophobus,"  he  said ; 
and,  sinking  on  his  couch,  he  added,  with  a  faltering  voice, 
"  Soon,  too  soon,  I  shall  be  no  more  Theophilus  I" 

The  Russians,  who  have  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  the 
greatest  part  of  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  policy,  preserved, 
till  the  last  century,  a  singular  institution  in  the  marriage  of 
the  Czar.  They  collected,  not  the  virgins  of  every  rank  and 
of  every  province,  a  vain  and  romantic  idea,  but  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  principal  nobles,  who  awaited  in  the  palace  the 
choice  of  their  sovereign.  It  is  affirmed  that  a  similar  meth- 
od was  adopted  in  the  nuptials  of  Theophilus.  With  a  golden 
apple  in  his  hand,  he  slowly  walked  between  two  lines  of  con- 
tending beauties  ;  his  eye  was  detained  by  the  charms  of  Ica- 
sia,  and,  in  the  awkwardness  of  a  first  declaration,  the  prince 
could  only  observe  that,  in  this  world,  women  had  been  the 
cause  of  much  evil ;  "And  surely,  sir,"  she  pertly  replied, 
"  they  have  likewise  been  the  occasion  of  much  good."  This 
affectation  of  unseasonable  wit  displeased  the  imperial  lover: 
he  turned  aside  in  disgust ;  Icasia  concealed  her  mortification 
in  a  convent ;  and  the  modest  silence  of  Theodora  was  re- 
warded with  the  golden  apple.  She  deserved  the  love,  but 
did  not  escape  the  severity,  of  her  lord.  From  the  palace 
garden  he  beheld  a  vessel  deeply  laden,  and  steering  into  the 
port :  on  the  discovery  that  the  precious  cargo  of  Syrian  lux- 
ury was  the  property  of  his  wife,  he  condemned  the  ship  to 
the  flames,  with  a  sharp  reproach  that  her  avarice  had  de- 
graded the  character  of  an  empress  into  that  of  a  merchant. 
Yet  his  last  choice  intrusted  her  with  the  guardianship  of  the 
empire  and  her  son  Michael,  who  was  left  an  orphan  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  age.    The  restoration  of  images,  and  the  final 
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extirpation  of  the  Iconoclasts,  has  endeared  her  name  to  the 
devotion  of  the  Greeks;  but  in  the  fervor  of  re« 
a.b.842,  "  ligious  zeal  Theodora  entertained  a  grateful  re- 
gard for  the  memory  and  salvation  of  her  husband. 
After  thirteen  years  of  a  prudent  and  frugal  administration, 
she  perceived  the  decline  of  her  influence ;  but  the  second 
Irene  imitated  only  the  virtues  of  her  predecessor.  Instead 
of  conspiring  against  the  life  or  government  of  her  son,  she 
retired  without  a  struggle,  though  not  without  a  murmur,  to 
the  solitude  of  private  life,  deploring  the  ingratitude,  the  vices, 
and  the  inevitable  ruin  of  the  worthless  youth. 

Among  the  successors  of  Nero  and  Elagabalus  we  have  not 
hitherto  found  the  imitation  of  their  vices,  the  character  of  a 
Roman  prince  who  considered  pleasure  as  the  object  of  life, 
and  virtue  as  the  enemy  of  pleasure.  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  maternal  care  of  Theodora  in  the  education  of  Mi- 
chael the  Third,  her  unfortunate  son  was  a  king  before  he 
was  a  man.  If  the  ambitious  mother  labored  to  check  the 
progress  of  reason,  she  could  not  cool  the  ebullition  of  pas- 
sion ;  and  her  selfish  policy  was  justly  repaid  by  the  con- 
tempt and  ingratitude  of  the  headstrong  youth.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  rejected  her  authority,  without  feeling  his  own 
incapacity  to  govern  the  empire  and  himself.  With  Theo- 
dora all  gravity  and  wisdom  retired  from  the  court;  their 
place  was  supplied  by  the  alternate  dominion  of  vice  and 
folly;  and  it  was  impossible,  without  forfeiting  the  public 
esteem,  to  acquire  Or  preserve  the  favor  of  the  emperor.  The 
millions  of  gold  and  silver  which  had  been  accumulated  for 
the  service  of  the  State  were  lavished  on  the  vilest  of  men, 
who  flattered  his  passions  and  shared  his  pleasures  ;  and,  in  a 
reign  of  thirteen  years,  the  richest  of  sovereigns  was  compel- 
led to  strip  the  palace  and  the  churches  of  their  precious  fur- 
niture. Like  Nero,  he  delighted  m  the  amusements  of  the 
theatre,  and  sighed  to  be  surpassed  in  the  accomplishments 
in  which  he  should  have  blushed  to  excel.  Yet  the  studies 
of  Nero  in  music  and  poetry  betrayed  some  symptoms  of  >a 
liberal  taste ;  the  more  ignoble  arts  of  the  son  of  Theophilus 
were  confined  to  the  chariot-race  of  the  hippodrome.    The 
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four  factions  which  had  agitated  the  peace,  still  amused  the 
idleness,  of  the  capital :  for  himself,  the  emperor  assumed  the 
blue  livery :  the  three  rival  colors  were  distributed  to  his  fa- 
vorites, and  in  the  vile  though  eager  contention  he  forgot  the 
dignity  of  his  person  and  the  safety  of  his  dominions.  He 
silenced  the  messenger  of  an  invasion  who  presumed  to  di- 
vert his  attention  in  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  race ; 
and  by  his  command  the  importunate  beacons  were  extin- 
guished that  too  frequently  spread  the  alarm  from  Tarsus  to 
Constantinople.  The  most  skilful  charioteers  obtained  the 
first  place  in  his  confidence  and  esteem  ;  their  merit  was  pro- 
fusely rewarded ;  the  emperor  feasted  in  their  houses,  and 
preseDted  their  children  at  the  baptismal  font ;  and  while  he 
applauded  his  own  popularity,  he  affected  to  blame  the  cold 
and  stately  reserve  of  his  predecessors.  The  unnatural  lusts 
which  had  degraded  even  the  manhood  of  Nero  were  ban- 
ished from  the  world ;  yet  the  strength  of  Michael  was  con- 
sumed by  the  indulgence  of  love  and  intemperance.3  In  his 
midnight  revels,  when  his  passions  were  inflamed  by  wine,  he 
was  provoked  to  issue  the  most  sanguinary  commands ;  and 
if  any  feelings  of  humanity  were  left,  he  was  reduced,  with 
the  return  of  sense,  to  approve  the  salutary  disobedience  of 
his  servants.  But  the  most  extraordinary  feature  in  the  char- 
acter of  Michael  is  the  profane  mockery  of  the  religion  of 
his  country.  The  superstition  of  the  Greeks  might,  indeed, 
excite  the  smile  of  a  philosopher ;  but  his  smile  would  have 
been  rational  and  temperate,  and  he  must  have  condemned 
the  ignorant  folly  of  a  youth  who  insulted  the  objects  of 
public  veneration.  A  buffoon  of  the  court  was  invested  in 
the  robes  of  the  patriarch :  his  twelve  metropolitans,  among 
whom  the  emperor  was  ranked,  assumed  their  ecclesiastical 
garments:  they  used  or  abused  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  al- 
tar; and  in  their  bacchanalian  feasts  the  holy  communion 
was  administered  in  a  nauseous  compound  of  vinegar  and 
mustard.  Nor  were  these  impious  spectacles  concealed  from 
the  eyes  of  the  city.     On  the  day  of  a  solemn  festival,  the 

*  In  a  campaign  against  the  Saracens  be  betrayed  both  imbecility  and  coward- 
ice.    Genesius,  c.  iv.  p.  94. — M. 
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emperor,  with  his  bishops  or  buffoons,  rode  on  asses  through 
the  streets,  encountered  the  true  patriarch  at  the  head  of  his 
clergy,  and,  by  their  licentious  shouts  and  obscene  gestures, 
disordered  the  gravity  of  the  Christian  procession.  The  de- 
votion of  Michael  appeared  only  in  some  offence  to  reason  or 
piety:  he  received  his  theatrical  crowns  from  the  statue  of 
the  Virgin;  and  an  imperial  tomb  was  violated  for  the  sake 
of  burning  the  bones  of  Constantine  the  Iconoclast.  By  this 
extravagant  conduct  the  son  of  Theophilus  became  as  con- 
temptible as  he  was  odious :  every  citizen  was  impatient  for 
the  deliverance  of  his  country ;  and  even  the  favorites  of  the 
moment  were  apprehensive  that  a  caprice  might  snatch  away 
what  a  caprice  had  bestowed.  In  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
ige,  and  in  the  hour  of  intoxication  and  sleep,  Michael  the 
third  was  murdered  in  his  chamber  by  the  founder  of  a  new 
dynasty,  whom  the  emperor  had  raised  to  an  equality  of  rank 
and  power. 

The  genealogy  of  Basil  the  Macedonian  (if  it  be  not  the 
spurious  offspring  of  pride  and  flattery)  exhibits  a  genuine 
Basil  i.,  the  picture  of  the  revolution  of  the  most  illustrious 
SC86T,nian*  families.*  The  Arsacides,  the  rivals  of  Rome,  pos- 
sept.  24.  sessed  the  sceptre  of  the  East  near  four  hundred 
years:  a  younger  branch  of  these  Parthian  kings  continued 
to  reign  in  Armenia;  and  their  royal  descendants  survived 
the  partition  and  servitude  of  that  ancient  monarchy.  Two 
of  these,  Artabanus  and  Chlienes,  escaped  or  retired  to  the 
court  of  Leo  the  First :  his  bounty  seated  them  in  a  safe  and 
hospitable  exile  in  the  province  of  Macedonia:  Adrianople 
was  their  final  settlement.  During  several  generations  they 
maintained  the  dignity  of  their  birth ;  and  their  Roman  pa- 
triotism rejected  the  tempting  offers  of  the  Persian  and  Ara- 
bian powers,  who  recalled  them  to  their  native  country.  But- 
their  splendor  was  insensibly  clouded  by  time  and  poverty ; 
and  the  father  of  Basil  was  reduced  to  a  small  farm,  which 


•  This  attempt  to  connect  the  family  of  Basil  I.  with  the  royal  family  of  Arme- 
nia must  be  entirely  rejected,  and  is  only  an  instance  of  the  influence  of  aristocrat' 
ic  and  Asiatic  prejudices  at  Constantinople.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Basil 
was  a  Slavonian.     See  Fiulay,  vol.  i.  p.  238,  271. — 8. 
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he  cultivated  with  his  own  hands :  yet  he  scorned  to  disgrace 
the  blood  of  the  Arsacides  by  a  plebeian  alliance  :  his  wife,  a 
widow  of  Adrianople,  was  pleased  to  count  among  her  ances- 
tors the  great  Constantine ;  and  their  royal  infant  was  con- 
nected by  some  dark  affinity  of  lineage  or  country  with  the 
Macedonian  Alexander.  No  sooner  was  he  born  than  the 
cradle  of  Basil,  his  family,  and  his  city,  were  swept  away  by 
an  inundation  of  the  Bulgarians :  he  was  educated  a  slave  in 
a  foreign  land ;  and  in  this  severe  discipline  he  acquired  the 
hardiness  of  body  and  flexibility  of  mind  which  promoted  hi8 
future  elevation.  In  the  age  of  youth  or  manhood  he  shared 
the  deliverance  of  the  Roman  captives,  who  generously  broke 
their  fetters,  marched  through  Bulgaria  to  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  defeated  two  armies  of  barbarians,  embarked  in  the 
ships  which  had  been  stationed  for  their  reception,  and  re- 
turned to  Constantinople,  from  whence  they  were  distributed 
to  their  respective  homes.  But  the  freedom  of  Basil  was 
naked  and  destitute:  his  farm  was  ruined  by  the  calamities 
of  war :  after  his  father's  death  his  manual  labor  or  service 
could  no  longer  support  a  family  of  orphans  ;  and  he  re- 
solved to  seek  a  more  conspicuous  theatre,  in  which  every 
virtue  and  every  vice  may  lead  to  the  paths  of  greatness. 
The  first  night  of  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  without 
friends  or  money,  the  weary  pilgrim  slept  on  the  steps  of  the 
church  of  St.  Diomede :  he  was  fed  by  the  casual  hospitality 
of  a  monk;  and  was  introduced  to  the  service  of  a  cousin 
and  namesake  of  the  Emperor  Theophilus,  who,  though  him- 
self of  a  diminutive  person,  was  always  followed  by  a  train 
of  tall  and  handsome  domestics.  Basil  attended  his  patron  to 
the  government  of  Peloponnesus ;  eclipsed,  by  his  personal 
merit,  the  birth  and  dignity  of  Theophilus,  and  formed  a  use- 
ful connection  with  a  wealthy  and  charitable  matron  of  Pa- 
tras.  Her  spiritual  or  carnal  love  embraced  the  young  advent- 
urer, whom  she  adopted  as  her  son.  Danielis  presented  him 
with  thirty  slaves;  and  the  produce  of  her  bounty  was  ex- 
pended in  the  support  of  his  brothers,  and  the  purchase  of 
some  large  estates  in  Macedonia.  His  gratitude  or  ambition 
still  attached  him  to  the  service  of  Theophilus ;  and  a  lucky 
V.— 4 
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accident  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  court.  A 
famous  wrestler  in  the  train  of  the  Bulgarian  ambassadors 
had  defied,  at  the  royal  banquet,  the  boldest  and  most  robust 
of  the  Greeks.  The  strength  of  Basil  was  praised ;  he  ac- 
cepted the  challenge ;  and  the  barbarian  champion  was  over- 
thrown at  the  first  onset.  A  beautiful  but  vicious  horse  was 
condemned  to  be  hamstrung :  it  was  subdued  by  the  dexterity 
and  courage  of  the  servant  of  Theophilus ;  and  his  conqueror 
was  promoted  to  an  honorable  rank  in  the  imperial  stables. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  Michael 
without  complying  with  his  vices ;  and  his  new  favorite,  the 
great  chamberlain  of  the  palace,  was  raised  and  supported  by 
a  disgraceful  marriage  with  a  royal  concubine,  and  the  dis- 
honor of  his  sister,  who  succeeded  to  her  place.*  The  public 
administration  had  been  abandoned  to  the  Caesar  Bardas,  the 
brother  and  enemy  of  Theodora ;  but  the  arts  of  female  in- 
fluence persuaded  Michael  to  hate  and  to  fear  his  uncle :  he 
was  drawn  from  Constantinople  under  the  pretence  of  a  Cre- 
tan expedition,  and  stabbed  in  the  tent  of  audience  by  the 
sword  of  the  chamberlain,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  emper- 
or. About  a  month  after  this  executiou,  Basil  was  invested 
with  the  title  of  Augustus  and  the  government  of  the  empire. 
He  supported  this  unequal  association  till  his  influence  was 
fortified  by  popular  esteem.  His  life  was  endangered  by  the 
caprice  of  the  emperor ;  and  his  dignity  was  profaned  by  a 
second  colleague,  who  had  rowed  in  the  galleys.  Yet  the 
murder  of  his  benefactor  must  be  condemned  as  an  act  of  in- 
gratitude and  treason ;  and  the  churches  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  name  of  St.  Michael  were  a  poor  and  puerile  expiation 
of  his  guilt. 

The  different  ages  of  Basil  the  First  may  be  compared  with 
those  of  Augustus.  The  situation  of  the  Greek  did  not  allow 
him  in  his  earliest  youth  to  lead  an  army  against  his  country, 
or  to  proscribe  the  noblest  of  her  sons;  but  his  aspiring  gen- 
ius stooped  to  the  arts  of  a  slave ;  he  dissembled  his  ambition 
and  even  his  virtues,  and  grasped,  with  the  bloody  hand  of 

'  Finlay  (vol.  i.  p.  300)  controverts  this  statement,  and  shows  that  Thecla,  the 
sister  of  the  Emp«ror  Michael,  was  the  concubine  of  Basil. — S. 
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an  assassin,  the  empire  which  he  ruled  with  the  wisdom  and 
tenderness  of  a  parent.  A  private  citizen  may  feel  his  inter- 
est repugnant  to  his  duty ;  but  it  must  be  from  a  deficiency 
of  sense  or  courage  that  an  absolute  monarch  can  separate  his 
happiness  from  his  glory,  or  his  glory  from  the  public  wel- 
fare. The  life  or  panegyric  of  Basil  has  indeed  been  com- 
posed and  published  under  the  long  reign  of  his  descendants  ; 
but  even  their  stability  on  the  throne  may  be  justly  ascribed 
to  the  superior  merit  of  their  ancestor.  In  his  character,  his 
grandson  Constantine  has  attempted  to  delineate  a  perfect 
image  of  royalty :  but  that  feeble  prince,  unless  he  had  copied 
a  real  model,  could  not  easily  have  soared  so  high  above  the 
level  of  his  own  conduct  or  conceptions.  But  the  most  solid 
praise  of  Basil  is  drawn  from  the  comparison  of  a  ruined  and 
a  flourishing  monarchy,  that  which  he  wrested  from  the  dis- 
solute Michael,  and  that  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Macedo- 
nian dynasty.  The  evils  which  had  been  sanctified  by  time 
and  example  were  corrected  by  his  master-hand;  and  he  re- 
vived, if  not  the  national  spirit,  at  least  the  order  and  majes- 
ty of  the  Roman  empire.  His  application  was  indefatigable, 
his  temper  cool,  his  understanding  vigorous  and  decisive ;  and 
in  his  practice  he  observed  that  rare  and  salutary  moderation, 
which  pursues  each  virtue,  at  an  equal  distance  between  the 
opposite  vices.  His  military  service  had  been  confined  to  the 
palace;  nor  was  the  emperor  endowed  with  the  spirit  or  the 
talents  of  a  warrior.  Yet  under  his  reign  the  Roman  arms 
were  again  formidable  to  the  barbarians.  As  soon  as  he  had 
formed  a  new  army  by  discipline  and  exercise,  ho  appeared  in 
person  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  curbed  the  pride  of  the 
Saracens,  and  suppressed  the  dangerous  though  just  revolt  of 
the  Manichseans.  His  indignation  against  a  rebel  who  had 
long  eluded  his  pursuit  provoked  him  to  wish  and  to  pray 
that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  might  drive  three  arrows  into 
the  head  of  Chrysochir.  That  odious  head,  which  had  been 
obtained  by  treason  rather  than  by  valor,  was  suspended  from 
a  tree,  and  thrice  exposed  to  the  dexterity  of  the  imperial 
archer :  a  base  revenge  against  the  dead,  more  worthy  of  the 
times  than  of  the  character  of  Basil.     But  his  principal  merit 
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was  in  the  civil  administration  of  the  finances  and  of  the  laws. 
To  replenish  an  exhausted  treasury,  it  was  proposed  to  resume 
the  lavish  and  ill-placed  gifts  of  his  predecessor :  his  prudence 
abated  one  moiety  of  the  restitution ;  and  a  sum  of  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds  was  instantly  procured  to  answer 
the  most  pressing  demands,  and  to  allow  some  space  for  the 
mature  operations  of  economy.  Among  the  various  schemes 
for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  a  new  mode  was  suggest- 
ed of  capitation,  or  tribute,  which  would  have  too  much  de- 
pended on  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  assessors.  A  suffi- 
cient list  of  honest  and  able  agents  was  instantly  produced  by 
the  minister ;  but  on  the  more  careful  scrutiny  of  Basil  him- 
self, only  two  could  be  found  who  might  be  safely  intrusted 
with  such  dangerous  powers ;  and  they  justified  his  esteem  by 
declining  his  confidence.  But  the  serious  and  successful  dil- 
igence of  the  emperor  established  by  degrees  an  equitable  bal- 
ance of  property  and  payment,  of  receipt  and  expenditure ;  a 
peculiar  fund  was  appropriated  to  each  service ;  and  a  public 
method  secured  the  interest  of  the  prince  and  the  property 
of  the  people.  After  reforming  the  luxury,  he  assigned  two 
patrimonial  estates  to  supply  the  decent  plenty  of  the  impe- 
rial table :  the  contributions  of  the  subject  were  reserved  for 
his  defence ;  and  the  residue  was  employed  in  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  capital  and  provinces.  A  taste  for  building, 
however  costly, may  deserve  some  praise  and  much  excuse: 
from  thence  industry  is  fed,  art  is  encouraged,  and  some  ob- 
ject is  attained  of  public  emolument  or  pleasure :  the  use  of 
a  road,  an  aqueduct,  or  an  hospital,  is  obvious  and  solid ;  and 
the  hundred  churches  that  arose  by  the  command  of  Basil 
were  consecrated  to  the  devotion  of  the  age.  In  the  charac- 
ter of  a  judge  he  was  assiduous  and  impartial;  desirous  to 
save,  but  not  afraid  to  strike :  the  oppressors  of  the  people 
were  severely  chastised ;  but  his  personal  foes,  whom  it  might 
be  unsafe  to  pardon,  were  condemned,  after  the  loss  of  their 
eyes,  to  a  life  of  solitude  and  repentance.  The  change  of 
language  and  manners  demanded  a  revision  of  the  obsolete 
jurisprudence  of  Justinian :  the  voluminous  body  of  his  In- 
stitutes, Pandects,  Code,  and  Novels  was  digested  under  forty 
titles,  in  the  Greek  idiom  i  and  the  Basilics,  which  were  im- 
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proved  and  completed  by  his  son  and  grandson,  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  original  genius  of  the  founder  of  their  race.8. 
This  glorious  reign  was  terminated  by  an  accident  in  the 
chase.  A  furious  stag  entangled  his  horns  in  the  belt  of 
Basil,  and  raised  him  from  his  horse :  he  was  rescued  by  an 
attendant,  who  cut  the  belt  and  slew  the  animal;  but  the  fall, 
or  the  fever,  exhausted  the  strength  of  the  aged  monarch,  and 
he  expired  in  the  palace  amidst  the  tears  of  his  family  and 
people.  If  he  struck  off  the  head  of  the  faithful  servant  for 
presuming  to  draw  his  sword  against  his  sovereign,  the  pride 
of  despotism,  which  had  lain  dormant  in  his  life,  revived  in 
the  last  moments  of  despair,  when  he  no  longer  wanted  or 
valued  the  opinion  of  mankind.b 

*  On  the  history  of  the  Basilica  and  the  Byzantine  law,  see  ch.  liii.  note  5,  with 
editor's  note. — S. 
b  Genealogy  of  the  Basilian  dynasty  : 

Maria.  =  Basil  I.  =»  Eudocia. 

Imp.  ob.  886. 


Constantinus.  I  i  i 

Leo  VI.      Alexander.    Stephen. 
Philosophus. 
Imp.  ob.  911, 
m.  Zoe. 

CONSTANTINUS  VII. 

Porphyrogenitus. 

Imp.  ob.  959, 

m.  Helena. 


Eomanus  II.  Theodora. 

Imp.  ob.  963,  m.  John  Zimisces 

m.  Theophano.  Imp.  ob.  976. 


\              i               i  i 

Bash,  II.         Constantine  IX.         Theophano,  Anna, 

Imp.  ob.  1025.        Imp.  ob.  1028.           m.  Otho  II.  m.  Wolodomir, 

j  emp.  of  the  West,  duke  of  Russia, 


!  i  I 

Eudocia.  Zoe.  Theodora. 

Imp.  ob.  1050,  Imp.  ob.  1056. 

m.  1.  Romanus  III. 

Imp.  ob.  1034. 

2.  Michael  IV. 

Imp.  ob.  1041. 

3.  Constantine  X. 

Monomachus. 

Imp.  ob.  1054. 
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Of  the  four  sons  of  the  emperor,  Constantine  died  before 
his  father,  whose  grief  and  credulity  were  amused  by  a  flat- 
Leo vi.(  the  tering  impostor  and  a  vain  apparition.  Stephen 
r.hD.°8S6Phe1'  the  youngest,  was  content  with  the  honors  of  a  pa- 
March  1.  triarch  and  a  saint ;  both  Leo  and  Alexander  were 
alike  invested  with  the  purple,  but  the  powers  of  government 
were  solely  exercised  by  the  elder  brother.  The  name  of  Leo 
the  Sixth  has  been  dignified  with  the  title  of  philosopher ; 
and  the  union  of  the  prince  and  the  sage,  of  the  active  and 
speculative  virtues,  would  indeed  constitute  the  perfection  of 
human  nature.  But  the  claims  of  Leo  are  far  short  of  this 
ideal  excellence.  Did  he  reduce  his  passions  and  appetites 
under  the  dominion  of  reason  ?  His  life  was  spent  in  the 
pomp  of  the  palace,  in  the  society  of  his  wives  and  concu- 
bines; and  even  the  clemency  which  lie  showed,  and  the 
peace  which  he  strove  to  preserve,  must  be  imputed  to  the 
softness  and  indolence  of  his  character.  Did  he  subdue  his 
prejudices,  and  those  of  his  subjects  ?  His  mind  was  tinged 
with  the  most  puerile  superstition ;  the  influence  of  the  cler- 
gy and  the  errors  of  the  people  were  consecrated  by  his 
laws ;  and  the  oracles  of  Leo,  which  reveal,  in  prophetic  style, 
the  fates  of  the  empire,  are  founded  on  the  arts  of  astrology 
and  divination.  If  we  still  inquire  the  reason  of  his  sage 
appellation,  it  can  only  be  replied,  that  the  son  of  Basil  was 
less  ignorant  than  the  greater  part  of  his  contemporaries  in 
Church  and  State ;  that  his  education  had  been  directed  by 
the  learned  Photius ;  and  that  several  books  of  profane  and 
ecclesiastical  science  were  composed  by  the  pen,  or  in  the 
name,  of  the  imperial  philosopher.  But  the  reputation  of  his 
philosophy  and  religion  was  overthrown  by  a  domestic  vice, 
the  repetition  of  his  nuptials.  The  primitive  ideas  of  the 
merit  and  holiness  of  celibacy  were  preached  by  the  monks 
and  entertained  by  the  Greeks.  Marriage  was  allowed  as  a 
necessary  means  for  the  propagation  of  mankind ;  after  the 
death  of  either  party,  the  survivor  might  satisfy  by  a  sec- 
ond union  the  weakness  or  the  strength  of  the  flesh ;  but  a 
third  marriage  was  censured  as  a  state  of  legal  fornication ; 
and  a  fourth  was  a  sin  or  scandal  as  yet  unknown  to  the 
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Christians  of  the  East.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Lea 
himself  had  abolished  tbe  state  of  concubines,  and  condera* 
ned,  without  annulling,  third  marriages :  but  his  patriotism 
and  love  soon  compelled  him  to  violate  his  own  laws,  and  to 
incur  the  penance  which  in  a  similar  case  he  had  imposed  on 
his  subjects.  In  his  three  first  alliances  his  nuptial  bed  was 
unfruitful ;  the  emperor  required  a  female  companion,  and 
the  empire  a  legitimate  heir.  The  beautiful  Zoe  was  intro- 
duced into  the  palace  as  a  concubine ;  and  after  a  trial  of  her 
fecundity,  and  the  birth  of  Constantine,  her  lover  declared 
his  intention  of  legitimating  the  mother  and  the  child  by  the 
celebration  of  his  fourth  nuptials.  But  the  patriarch  Nich- 
olas refused  his  blessing :  the  imperial  baptism  of  the  young 
prince  was  obtained  by  a  promise  of  separation ;  and  the  con- 
tumacious husband  of  Zoe  was  excluded  from  the  communion 
of  the  faithful.  Neither  the  fear  of  exile,  nor  the  desertion 
of  his  brethren,  nor  the  authority  of  the  Latin  Church,  nor 
the  danger  of  failure  or  doubt  in  the  succession  to  the  em- 
pire, could  bend  the  spirit  of  the  inflexible  monk.  After  the 
death  of  Leo  he  was  recalled  from  exile  to  the  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical administration  ;  and  the  edict  of  union  which  was 
promulgated  in  the  name  of  Constantine  condemned  the  fut- 
ure scandal  of  fourth  marriages,  and  left  a  tacit  imputation  on 
his  own  birth. 

In  the  Greek  language  pwple  and  porphyry  are  the  same 

word :  and  as  the  colors  of  nature  are  invariable,  we  may 

learn  that  a  dark  deep  red  was  the  Tyrian  dye 

Alcxan  cl  er. 

constan-  '      which   stained   the  purple  of  the   ancients.    An 

tine  VII.  *■       r 

Porphyr'o-      apartment  of  the  Byzantine  palace  was  lined  with 

genitus.  *  ,  "  ii»i  <•    i 

A.B.  911,  porphyry :  it  was  reserved  for  the  use  ot  the  preg- 
nant empresses :  and  the  royal  birth  of  their  chil- 
dren was  expressed  by  the  appellation  of  porphyrogenite,  or 
born  in  the  purple.  Several  of  the  Roman  princes  had  been 
blessed  with  an  heir ;  but  this  peculiar  surname  was  first  ap- 
plied to  Constantine  the  Seventh.  His  life  and  titular  reign 
were  of  equal  duration :  but  of  fifty-four  years  six  had  elapsed 
before  his  father's  death ;  and  the  son  of  Leo  was  ever  the 
voluntary  or  reluctant  subject  of  those  who  oppressed  bis 
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weakness  or  abused  his  confidence.  His  uncle  Alexander, 
who  had  long  been  invested  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  was 
the  first  colleague  and  governor  of  the  young  prince :  but  in 
a  rapid  career  of  vice  and  folly  the  brother  of  Leo  already 
emulated  the  reputation  of  Michael ;  and  when  he  was  extin- 
guished by  a  timely  death,  he  entertained  a  project  of  castra- 
ting his  nephew  and  leaving  the  empire  to  a  worthless  favor- 
ite. The  succeeding  years  of  the  minority  of  Constantine 
were  occupied  by  his  mother  Zoe,  and  a  succession  or  council 
of  seven  regents,  who  pursued  their  interest,  gratified  their 
passions,  abandoned  the  republic,  supplanted  each  other,  and 
finally  vanished  in  the  presence  of  a  soldier.  From  an  ob- 
scure origin  Romanus  Lecapenus  had  raised  himself  to  the 
command  of  the  naval  armies ;  and  in  the  anarchy  of  the 
times  had  deserved,  or  at  least  had  obtained,  the  national  es- 
teem. With  a  victorious  and  affectionate  fleet  he  sailed  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube  into  the  harbor  of  Constantinople, 
Romanus  i.  an<3  was  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  the  people  and 
A.eD.a9i9"us'  the  guardian  of  the  prince.  His  supreme  office 
Dec.  24.  wag  aj.  grS£  def[ne(i  by  the  new  appellation  of  fa- 
ther of  the  emperor ;  but  Romanus  soon  disdained  the  subor- 
dinate powers  of  a  minister,  and  assumed,  with  the  titles  of 
Christopher.  Caesar  and  Augustus,  the  fnll  independence  of  roy- 
coenPshtan-  a^y?  which  he  held  near  five -and -twenty  years, 
nueviii.  jj's  three  sons,  Christopher,  Stephen,  and  Constan- 
tine, were  successively  adorned  with  the  same  honors,  and  the 
lawful  emperor  was  degraded  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  rank 
in  this  college  of  princes.  Yet,  in  the  preservation  of  his  life 
and  crown,  he  might  still  applaud  his  own  fortune  and  the 
clemency  of  the  usurper.  The  examples  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern history  would  have  excused  the  ambition  of  Romanus : 
the  powers  and  the  laws  of  the  empire  were  in  his  hand ;  the 
spurious  birth  of  Constantine  would  have  justified  his  exclu- 
sion ;  and  the  grave  or  the  monastery  was  open  to  receive 
the  son  of  the  concubine.  But  Lecapenus  does  not  appear 
to  have  possessed  either  the  virtues  or  the  vices  of  a  tyrant. 
The  spirit  and  activity  of  his  private  life  dissolved  away  in 
the  sunshine  of  the  throne  j  and  in  his  licentious  pleasures  he 
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forgot  the  safety  both  of  the  republic  and  of  his  family.  Of 
a  mild  and  religious  character,  he  respected  the  sanctity  of 
oaths,  the  innocence  of  the  youth,  the  memory  of  his  parents, 
and  the  attachment  of  the  people.  The  studious  temper  and 
retirement  of  Constantine  disarmed  the  jealousy  of  power: 
his  books  and  music,  his  pen  and  his  pencil,  were  a  constant 
source  of  amusement ;  and  if  he  could  improve  a  scanty  al- 
lowance by  the  sale  of  his  pictures,  if  their  price  was  not 
enhanced  by  the  name  of  the  artist,  he  was  endowed  with  a 
personal  talent  which  few  princes  could  employ  in  the  hour 
of  adversity. 

The  fall  of  Romanus  was  occasioned  by  his  own  vices  and 
those  of  his  children.  After  the  decease  of  Christopher,  his 
coustan-  eldest  son,  the  two  surviving  brothers  quarrelled 
a.d?<^'  with  each  other,  and  conspired  against  their  father. 
Jan.  27.  ^  ^q  hour  of  noon,  when  all  strangers  were  reg- 

ularly excluded  from  the  palace,  they  entered  his  apartment 
with  an  armed  force,  and  conveyed  him,  in  the  habit  of  a 
monk,  to  a  small  island  in  the  Propontis,  which  was  peopled 
by  a  religious  community.  The  rumor  of  this  domestic  rev- 
olution excited  a  tumult  in  the  city ;  but  Porphyrogenitus 
alone,  the  true  and  lawful  emperor,  was  the  object  of  the  pub- 
lic care ;  and  the  sons  of  Lecapenus  were  taught,  by  tardy  ex- 
perience, that  they  had  achieved  a  guilty  and  perilous  enter- 
prise for  the  benefit  of  their  rival.  Their  sister  Helena,  the 
wife  of  Constantine,  revealed,  or  supposed,  their  treacherous 
design  of  assassinating  her  husband  at  the  royal  banquet. 
His  loyal  adherents  were  alarmed,  and  the  two  usurpers  were 
prevented,  seized,  degraded  from  the  purple,  and  embarked 
for  the  same  island  and  monastery  where  their  father  had 
been  so  lately  confined.  Old  Roman  us  met  them  on  the 
beach  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  and,  after  a  just  reproach  of  their 
folly  and  ingratitude,  presented  his  imperial  colleagues  with 
an  equal  share  of  his  water  and  vegetable  diet.  In  the  for- 
tieth year  of  his  reign  Constantine  the  Seventh  obtained  the 
possession  of  the  Eastern  world,  which  he  ruled,  or  seemed  to 
rule,  near  fifteen  years.  But  he  was  devoid  of  that  energy  of 
character  which  could  emerge  into  a  life  of  action  and  glory j 
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and  the  studies  which  had  amused  and  dignified  his  leisure 
were  incompatible  with  the  serious  duties  of  a  sovereign. 
The  emperor  neglected  the  practice,  to  instruct  his  son  Roma- 
nus  in  the  theory,  of  government :  while  he  indulged  the  hab- 
its of  intemperance  and  sloth,  he  dropped  the  reins  of  the  ad- 
ministration into  the  hands  of  Helena  his  wife ;  and,  in  the 
shifting  scene  of  her  favor  and  caprice,  each  minister  was  re- 
gretted in  the  promotion  of  a  more  worthless  successor.  Yet 
the  birth  and  misfortunes  of  Constantine  had  endeared  him 
to  the  Greeks ;  they  excused  his  failings ;  they  respected  his 
learning,  his  innocence  and  charity,  his  love  of  justice ;  and 
the  ceremony  of  his  funeral  was  mourned  with  the  unfeigned 
tears  of  his  subjects.  The  body,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
lay  in  state  in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace ;  and  the  civil  and 
military  officers,  the  patricians,  the  senate,  and  the  clergy  ap- 
proached in  due  order  to  adore  and  kiss  the  inanimate  corpse 
of  their  sovereign.  Before  the  procession  moved  towards  the 
imperial  sepulchre,  a  herald  proclaimed  this  awful  admoni- 
tion :  "  Arise,  O  king  of  the  world,  and  obey  the  summons  of 
the  King  of  kings  I" 

The  death  of  Constantine  was  imputed  to  poison ;  and  his 
son  Roman  us,  who  derived  that  name  from  his  maternal  grand- 
Romauus  ii.  father,  ascended  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  A 
1^959  prince  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  could  be  suspect- 

Nov.15.  e(j  0f  anticipating  his  inheritance,  must  have  been 
already  lost  in  the  public  esteem ;  yet  Romanus  was  rather 
weak  than  wicked;  and  the  largest  share  of  the  guilt  was 
transferred  to  his  wife,  Theophano,  a  woman  of  base  origin, 
masculine  spirit,  and  flagitious  manners.  The  sense  of  per- 
sonal glory  and  public  happiness,  the  true  pleasures  of  roy- 
alty, were  unknown  to  the  son  of  Constantine ;  and,  while  the 
two  brothers,  Nicephorus  and  Leo,  triumphed  over  the  Sara- 
cens, the  hours  which  the  emperor  owed  to  his  people  were 
consumed  in  strenuous  idleness.  In  the  morning  he  visited 
the  circus ;  at  noon  he  feasted  the  senators ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  afternoon  he  spent  in  the  sphceristerium,  or  tennis- 
court,  the  only  theatre  of  his  victories ;  from  thence  he  pass- 
ed over  to  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  hunted  and  kill- 
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ed  four  wild-boars  of  the  largest  siVe,  and  returned  to  the  pal- 
ace, proudly  content  with  the  labors  of  the  day.  In  strength 
and  beauty  he  was  conspicuous  above  his  equals:  tall  and 
straight  as  a  young  cypress,  his  complexion  was  fair  and 
florid,  his  eyes  sparkling,  his  shoulders  broad,  his  nose  long 
and  aquiline.  Yet  even  these  perfections  were  insufficient  to 
fix  the  love  of  Theophano ;  and,  after  a  reign  of  four*  years, 
she  mingled  for  her  husband  the  same  deadly  draught  which 
ehe  had  composed  for  his  father. 

By  his  marriage  with  this  impious  woman  Rom  anus  the 
younger  left  two  sons,  Basil  the  Second  and  Constantine  the 
Nicephorus  Ninth,  and  two  daughters,  Theophano  and  Anne. 
"nfge^*8-  The  eldest  sister  was  given  to  Otho  the  Second, 
August c.  Emperor  of  the  "West;  the  younger  became  the 
wife  of  Wolodomir,  great  duke  and  apostle  of  Russia ;  and, 
by  the  marriage  of  her  granddaughter  with  Henry  the  First, 
King  of  France,  the  blood  of  the  Macedonians,  and  perhaps 
of  the  Arsacides,  still  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  Bourbon  line. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband  the  empress  aspired  to  reign 
in  the  name  of  her  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  was  five,  and  the 
younger  only  two  years  of  age ;  but  she  soon  felt  the  insta- 
bility of  a  throne  which  was  supported  by  a  female  who  could 
not  be  esteemed,  and  two  infants  who  could  not  be  feared. 
Theophano  looked  around  for  a  protector,  and  threw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  the  bravest  soldier ;  her  heart  was  capacious ; 
but  the  deformity  of  the  new  favorite  rendered  it  more  than 
probable  that  interest  was  the  motive  and  excuse  of  her  love. 
Nicephorus  Phocas  united,  in  the  popular  opinion,  the  double 
merit  of  a  hero  and  a  saint.  In  the  former  character  his  qual- 
ifications were  genuine  and  splendid :  the  descendant  of  a  race 
illustrious  by  their  military  exploits,  he  had  displayed  in  ev- 
ery station  and  in  every  province  the  courage  of  a  soldier  and 
tne  conduct  of  a  chief ;  and  Nicephorus  was  crowned  with  re- 
cent laurels  from  the  important  conquest  of  the  Isle  of  Crete. 
His  religion  was  of  a  more  ambiguous  cast;  and  his  hair- 
cloth, his  fasts,  his  pious  idiom,  and  his  wish  to  retire  from 


*  Three  years  and  five  months.    Leo  Diaconus  in  Niebuhr,  Bjz.  Hist.  p.  SO. — M. 
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the  business  of  the  world,  were  a  convenient  mask  for  his 
dark  and  dangerous  ambition.  Yet  he  imposed  on  a  holy 
patriarch,  by  whose  influence,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
he  was  intrusted,  during  the  minority  of  the  young  princes, 
with  the  absolute  and  independent  command  of  the  Oriental 
armies.  As  soon  as  he  had  secured  the  leaders  and  the  troops 
he  boldly  marched  to  Constantinople,  trampled  on  his  ene- 
mies, avowed  his  c(  -?/ospondence  with  the  empress,  and,  with- 
out degrading  her  sons,  assumed,  with  the  title  of  Augustus, 
the  pre-eminence  of  rank  and  the  plenitude  of  power.  But 
his  marriage  with  Theophano  was  refused  by  the  same  patri- 
arch who  had  placed  the  crown  on  his  head :  by  his  second 
nuptials  he  incurred  a  year  of  canonical  penance ;  a  bar  of 
spiritual  affinity  was  opposed  to  their  celebration  ;a  and  some 
evasion  and  perjury  were  required  to  silence  the  scruples  of 
the  clergy  and  people.  The  popularity  of  the  emperor  was 
lost  in  the  purple :  in  a  reign  of  six  years  he  provoked  the 
hatred  of  strangers  and  subjects,  and  the  hypocrisy  and  ava- 
rice of  the  first  Nicephorus  were  revived  in  his  successor. 
Hypocrisy  I  shall  never  justify  or  palliate;  but  I  will  dare 
to  observe  that  the  odious  vice  of  avarice  is  of  all  others  most 
hastily  arraigned  and  most  unmercifully  condemned.  In  a 
private  citizen  our  judgment  seldom  expects  an  accurate  scru- 
tiny into  his  fortune  and  expense ;  and  in  a  steward  of  the 
public  treasure  frugality  is  always  a  virtue,  and  the  increase 
of  taxes  too  often  an  indispensable  duty.  In  the  use  of  his 
patrimony  the  generous  temper  of  Nicephorus  had  been 
proved ;  and  the  revenue  was  strictly  applied  to  the  service 
of  the  State :  each  spring  the  emperor  marched  in  person 
against  the  Saracens ;  and  every  Roman  might  compute  the 
employment  of  his  taxes  in  triumphs,  conquests,  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  Eastern  barrier.b 

Among  the  warriors  who  promoted  his  elevation  and  served 
under  his  standard,  a  noble  and  valiant  Armenian  had  de- 


a  The  canonical  objection  to  the  marriage  was  his  relation  of  godfather  to  her 
sons.     Leo  Diac.  p.  50. — M. 

b  He  retook  Antioch,  and  brought  home  as  a  trophy  the  sword  of  "  the  most 
unholy  and  impious  Mahomet."    Leo  Diac.  p.  76. — M. 
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served  and  obtained  the  most  eminent  rewards.    The  stature 
of  John  Zimisces  was  below  the  ordinary  stand- 
misces.  ard;a  but  this  diminutive  body  was  endowed  with 

constan-  strength,  beauty,  and  the  soul  of  a  hero.  By  the 
a.d.  969,  jealousy  of  the  emperor's  brother  he  was  degraded 
from  the  office  of  General  of  the  East  to  that  of  di- 
rector of  the  posts,  and  his  murmurs  were  chastised  with  dis- 
grace and  exile.  But  Zimisces  was  ranked  among  the  nu- 
merous lovers  of  the  empress:  on  her  intercession  he  was 
permitted  to  reside  at  Chalcedon,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
capital :  her  bounty  was  repaid  in  his  clandestine  and  amo- 
rous visits  to  the  palace ;  and  Theophano  consented  with  alac- 
rity to  the  death  of  an  ugly  and  penurious  husband.  Some 
bold  and  trusty  conspirators  were  concealed  in  her  most  pri- 
vate chambers :  in  the  darkness  of  a  winter  night,  Zimisces, 
with  his  principal  companions,  embarked  in  a  small  boat,  trav- 
ersed the  Bosphorus,  landed  at  the  palace  stairs,  and  silently 
ascended  a  ladder  of  ropes,  which  was  cast  down  by  the  fe- 
male attendants.  Neither  his  own  suspicions,  nor  the  warn- 
ings of  his  friends,  nor  the  tardy  aid  of  his  brother  Leo,  nor 
the  fortress  which  he  had  erected  in  the  palace,  could  protect 
Kicephorus  from  a  domestic  foe,  at  whose  voice  every  door 
was  opened  to  the  assassins.  As  he  slept  on  a  bear-skin  on 
the  ground,  he  was  roused  by  their  noisy  intrusion,  and  thirty 
daggers  glittered  before  his  eyes.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Zimisces  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  sovereign; 
but  he  enjoyed  the  inhuman  spectacle  of  revenge.b  The 
murder  was  protracted  by  insult  and  cruelty ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  head  of  Mcephorus  was  shown  from  the  window,  the  tu- 
mult was  hushed,  and  the  Armenian  was  Emperor  of  the  East. 
On  the  day  of  his  coronation  he  was  stopped  on  the  threshold 
of  St.  Sophia  by  the  intrepid  patriarch,  who  charged  his  con- 

*  Zimisces  is  an  Armenian  word,  and  was  given  to  John  on  account  of  his  short 
stature.     Leo  Diac.  p.  92. — S. 

b  According  to  Leo  Diaconus,  Zimisces,  after  ordering  the  wounded  emperor  to 
he  dragged  to  his  feet,  and  heaping  him  with  insult,  to  which  the  miserable  man 
only  replied  by  invoking  the  name  of  the  "  mother  of  God,"  with  bis  own  hand 
plucked  his  beard,  while  his  accomplices  beat  out  his  teeth  with  the  hilts  of  fheir 
swords,  and  then  trampling  him  to  the  ground,  drove  his  sword  into  his  skull. 
Leo.  Diac.  in  Niebuhr,  Byz,  Hist,  L  vii.  c.  8,  p.  88. — M. 
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science  with  the  deed  of  treason  and  blood,  and  required,  as  a 
sign  of  repentance,  that  he  should  separate  himself  from  his 
more  criminal  associate.  This  sally  of  apostolic  zeal  was  not 
offensive  to  the  prince,  since  he  could  neither  love  nor  trust 
a  woman  who  had  repeatedly  violated  the  most  sacred  obli- 
gations ;  and  Theophano,  instead  of  sharing  his  imperial  fort- 
une, was  dismissed  with  ignominy  from  his  bed  and  palace. 
In  their  last  interview  she  displayed  a  frantic  and  impotent 
rage,  accused  the  ingratitude  of  her  lover,  assaulted,  with 
words  and  blows,  her  son  Basil,  as  he  stood  silent  and  sub- 
missive in  the  presence  of  a  superior  colleague,  and  avowed 
her  own  prostitution  in  proclaiming  the  illegitimacy  of  his 
birth.*  The  public  indignation  was  appeased  by  her  exile  and 
the  punishment  of  the  meaner  accomplices :  the  death  of  an 
unpopular  prince  was  forgiven ;  and  the  guilt  of  Zimisces  was 
forgotten  in  the  splendor  of  his  virtues.  Perhaps  his  profu- 
sion was  less  useful  to  the  State  than  the  avarice  of  JSTicepho- 
rus ;  but  his  gentle  and  generous  behavior  delighted  all  who 
approached  his  person  ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  paths  of  vic- 
tory that  he  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  The 
greatest  part  of  his  reign  was  employed  in  the  camp  and  the 
field :  his  personal  valor  and  activity  were  signalized  on  the 
Danube  and  the  Tigris,  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  Roman 
world ;  and  by  his  double  triumph  over  the  Russians  and  the 
Saracens,  he  deserved  the  titles  of  savior  of  the  empire  and 
conqueror  of  the  East.  In  his  last  return  from  Syria  he  ob- 
served that  the  most  fruitful  lands  of  his  new  provinces  were 
possessed  by  the  eunuchs.  "  And  is  it  for  them,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, with  honest  indignation,  "  that  we  have  fought  and  con- 
quered ?  Is  it  for  them  that  we  shed  our  blood  and  exhaust 
the  treasures  of  our  people  %  The  complaint  was  re-echoed  to 
the  palace,  and  the  death  of  Zimisces  is  strongly  marked  with 
the  suspicion  of  poison. 


*  This  is  a  mistake:  it  was  the  chamberlain  Basil,  the  son  of  a  Scythian  wom- 
an, and  not  her  own  son,  whom  Theophano  assaulted  upon  hearing  her  sentence 
(Leo  Diac.  p.  99  ;  Cedren.  p.  664).  Moreover,  there  is  nothing  in  the  authorities 
about  her  proclaiming  the  illegitimacy  of  her  son,  nor  ndeed  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose he  was  present,  from  the  accounts  of  Leo  Diaconus,  Cedrenus,  and  Zonaras. 
Finlay,p.  398.— S. 
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Under  this  usurpation,  or  regency,  of  twelve  years,  the  two 

lawful  emperors,  Basil  and  Constantine,  had  silently  grown  to 

the  age  of  manhood.     Their  tender  years  had  been 

and  con-       incapable  of  dominion  :  the  respectful  modesty  of 

stun  tine  IX,  i  v 

a.d.9T6,    '    their  attendance  and  salutation  was  due  to  the  age 

January  10.  ,  ° 

and  merit  of  their  guardians:  the  childless  ambi- 
tion of  those  guardians  had  no  temptation  to  violate  their 
right  of  succession :  their  patrimony  was  ably  and  faithfully 
administered ;  and  the  premature  death  of  Zimisces  was  a  loss 
rather  than  a  benefit  to  the  sons  of  Romanus.  .  Their  want 
of  experience  detained  them  twelve  years  longer  the  obscure 
and  voluntary  pupils  of  a  minister  who  extended  his  reign  by 
persuading  them  to  indulge  the  pleasures  of  youth,  and  to  dis- 
dain the  labors  of  government.  In  this  silken  web  the  weak- 
ness of  Constantine  was  forever  entangled;  but  his  elder 
brother  felt  the  impulse  of  genius  and  the  desire  of  action  ; 
he  frowned,  and  the  minister  was  no  more.  Basil  was  the 
acknowledged  sovereign  of  Constantinople  and  the  provinces 
of  Europe ;  but  Asia  was  oppressed  by  two  veteran  generals, 
Phocas  and  Sclerus,  who,  alternately  friends  and  enemies,  sub- 
jects and  rebels,  maintained  their  independence,  and  labored 
to  emulate  the  example  of  successful  usurpation.  Against 
these  domestic  enemies  the  son  of  Romanus  first  drew  his 
sword,  and  they  trembled  in  the  presence  of  a  lawful  and 
high-spirited  prince.  The  first,  in  the  front  of  battle,  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  by  the  stroke  of  poison  or  an  arrow ; 
the  second,  who  had  been  twice  loaded  with  chains,a  and 
twice  invested  with  the  purple,  was  desirous  of  ending  in 
peace  the  small  remainder  of  his  days.  As  the  aged  suppli- 
ant approached  the  throne,  with  dim  eyes  and  faltering  steps, 
leaning  on  his  two  attendants,  the  emperor  exclaimed,  in  the 
insolence  of  youth  and  power,  "And  is  this  the  man  who  has 
so  long  been  the  object  of  our  terror?"  After  he  had  con- 
firmed his  own  authority  and  the  peace  of  the  empire,  the 
trophies  of  Nicephorus  and  Zimisces  would  not  suffer  their 
royal  pupil  to  sleep  in  the  palace.     His  long  and  frequent  ex- 

■  Once  by  the  caliph,  once  by  his  rival  Phocas.     Compart  Le  Beau,  vol.  xiv. 
p.  76.— M. 
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peditions  against  the  Saracens  were  rather  glorious  than  use- 
ful to  the  empire;  but  the  final  destruction  of  the  kingdom 
of  Bulgaria  appears,  since  the  time  of  Belisarius,the  most  im- 
portant triumph  of  the  Roman  arms.  Yet,  instead  of  ap- 
plauding their  victorious  prince,  his  subjects  detested  the  ra- 
pacious and  rigid  avarice  of  Basil :  and,  in  the  imperfect  nar- 
rative of  his  exploits,  we  can  only  discern  the  courage,  pa- 
tience, and  ferociousness  of  a  soldier.  A  vicious  education, 
which  could  not  subdue  his  spirit,  had  clouded  his  mind ;  he 
was  ignorant  of  every  science ;  and  the  remembrance  of  his 
learned  and  feeble  grandsire  might  encourage  his  real  or  af- 
fected contempt  of  laws  and  lawyers,  of  artists  and  arts.  Of 
such  a  character,  in  such  an  age,  superstition  took  a  firm  and 
lasting  possession :  after  the  first  license  of  his  youth,  Basil 
the  Second  devoted  his  life,  in  the  palace  and  the  camp,  to 
the  penance  of  a  hermit,  wore  the  monastic  habit  under  his 
robes  and  armor,  observed  a  vow  of  continence,  and  imposed 
on  his  appetites  a  perpetual  abstinence  from  wine  and  flesh. 
In  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age  his  martial  spirit  urged 
him  to  embark  in  person  for  a  holy  war  against  the  Saracens 
of  Sicily :  he  was  prevented  by  death,  and  Basil,  surnamed 
the  Slayer  of  the  Bulgarians,  was  dismissed  from  the  world 
with  the  blessings  of  the  clergy  and  the  curses  of  the  people. 
Constan-  After  his  decease,  his  brother  Constantine  enjoyed 
A.»em5,  about  three  years  the  power  or  rather  the  pleasures 
December.  0£  r0yajty  j  and  his  only  care  was  the  settlement 
of  the  succession.  He  had  enjoyed  sixty-six  years  the  title  of 
Augustus ;  and  the  reign  of  the  two  brothers  is  the  longest 
and  most  obscure  of  the  Byzantine  history. 

A  lineal  succession  of  five  emperors,  in  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  had  attached  the  loyalty  of  the 
Eomanns  in.  Greeks  to  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  which  had  been 
f.'£yio28,  thrice  respected  by  the  usurpers  of  their  power. 
Nov.  12.  After  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Ninth,  the  last 
male  of  the  royal  race,  a  new  and  broken  scene  presents  it- 
self, and  the  accumulated  years  of  twelve  emperors  do  not 
equal  the  space  of  his  single  reign.  His  elder  brother  had 
preferred  his  private  chastity  to  the  public  interest,  and  Con- 
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atantine  himself  had  only  three  daughters — Eudocia,  who  took 
the  veil,  and  Zoe  and  Theodora,  who  were  preserved  till  a 
mature  age  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  virginity.  When  their 
marriage  was  discussed  in  the  council  of  their  dying  father, 
the  cold  or  pious  Theodora  refused  to  give  an  heir  to  the  em- 
pire, but  her  sister  Zoe  presented  herself  a  willing  victim  at 
the  altar.  Bomanus  Argyrus,  a  patrician  of  a  graceful  per- 
son and  fair  reputation,  was  chosen  for  her  husband,  and, 
on  his  declining  that  honor,  was  informed  that  blindness  or 
death  was  the  second  alternative.  The  motive  of  his  reluc- 
tance was  conjugal  affection,  but  his  faithful  wife  sacrificed 
her  own  happiness  to  his  safety  and  greatness,  and  her  en- 
trance into  a  monastery  removed  the  only  bar  to  the  imperial 
nuptials.  After  the  decease  of  Constantine  the  sceptre  de- 
volved to  Romanus  the  Third;  but  his  labors  at  home  and 
abroad  were  equally  feeble  and  fruitless;  and  the  mature  age, 
the  forty-eight  years  of  Zoe,  were  less  favorable  to  the  hopes 
of  pregnancy  than  to  the  indulgence  of  pleasure.  Her  favor- 
ite chamberlain  was  a  handsome  Paphlagonian  of  the  name  of 
Michael,  whose  first  trade  had  been  that  of  a  money-changer; 
and  Roinanus,  either  from  gratitude  or  equity,  connived  at 
their  criminal  intercourse,  or  accepted  a  slight  assurance  of 
their  innocence.  But  Zoe  soon  justified  the  Roman  maxim, 
that  every  adulteress  is  capable  of  poisoning  her  husband; 
and  the  death  of  Romanus  was  instantly  followed  by  the 
„     scandalous  marriage  and  elevation  of  Michael  the 

Michael  IV.,     ,,.-,.  °  P   „  , 

thePaphia-    fourth.      Ihe  expectations  of  Zoe  were,  however, 

gonlan.  .  ,      *■  .  '  ' 

a.d.1034,  disappointed:  instead  of  a  vigorous  and  grateful 
lover,  she  had  placed  in  her  bed  a  miserable  wretch, 
whose  health  and  reason  were  impaired  by  epileptic  fits,  and 
whose  conscience  was  tormented  by  despair  and  remorse. 
The  most  skilful  physicians  of  the  mind  and  body  were  sum- 
moned to  his  aid ;  and  his  hopes  were  amused  by  frequent 
pilgrimages  to  the  baths  and  to  the  tombs  of  the  most  pop- 
ular saints;  the  monks  applauded  his  penance,  and,  except 
restitution  (but  to  whom  should  he  have  restored  ?),  Michael 
sought  every  method  of  expiating  his  guilt.  While  he  groan* 
ed  and  prayed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  his  brother,  the  eunuch 
.    V.— 5 
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John,  smiled  at  his  remorse,  and  enjoyed  the  harvest  of  a 
crime  of  which  himself  was  the  secret  and  most  guilty  au- 
thor. His  administration  was  only  the  art  of  satiating  his 
avarice,  and  Zoe  became  a  captive  in  the  palace  of  her  fathers 
and  in  the  hands  of  her  slaves.  When  he  perceived  the  ir- 
retrievable decline  of  his  brother's  health,  he  introduced  his 
nephew,  another  Michael,  who  derived  his  surname  of  Ca- 
laphates  from  his  father's  occupation  in  the  careening  of  ves- 
sels :  at  the  command  of  the  eunuch,  Zoe  adopted  for  her  son 
the  son  of  a  mechanic ;  and  this  fictitious  heir  was  in  vested 
with  the  title  and  purple  of  the  Caesars  in  the  presence  of  the 
senate  and  clergy.  So  feeble  was  the  character  of  Zoe,  that 
she  was  oppressed  by  the  liberty  and  power  which  she  recov- 
Michaei  v.  ere(^  DJ  the  death  of  the  Paphlagonian ;  and  at  the 
A.n.a?04if8'  en(i  °f  f°ur  days  sne  placed  the  crown  on  the  head 
Dec.  14.  0f  Michel  the  Fifth,  who  had  protested  with  tears 

and  oaths  that  he  should  ever  reign  the  first  and  most  obedi- 
ent of  her  subjects.  The  only  act  of  his  short  reign  was  his 
base  ingratitude  to  his  benefactors,  the  eunuch  and  the  em- 
press. The  disgrace  of  the  former  was  pleasing  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  but  the  murmurs,  and  at  length  the  clamors,  of  Constan- 
tinople deplored  the  exile  of  Zoe,  the  daughter  of  so  many 
emperors;  her  vices  were  forgotten,  and  Michael  was  taught 
that  there  is  a  period  in  which  the  patience  of  the  tamest 
rlaves  rises  into  fury  and  revenge.  The  citizens  of  every 
i  legree  assembled  in  a  formidable  tumult  which  lasted  three 
lays ;  they  besieged  the  palace,  forced  the  gates,  recalled  their 
foe  and  mothers,  Zoe  from  her  prison,  Theodora  from  her 
^1042*'  monastery,  and  condemned  the  son  of  Calaphates 
A.pni  21.        ^0  ^g  josg  Qf  k'g  eyeg  or  0£  his  life.     For  the  first 

time  the  Greeks  beheld  with  surprise  the  two  royal  sisters 
seated  on  the  same  throne,  presiding  in  the  senate,  and  giving 
audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  nations.  But  this  singu- 
lar union  subsisted  no  more  than  two  months ;  the  two  sov- 
ereigns, their  tempers,  interests,  and  adherents,  were  secret- 
ly hostile  to  each  other ;  and  as  Theodora  was  still  averse  to 
marriage,  the  indefatigable  Zoe,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  consented, 
for  the  public  good,  to  sustain  the  embraces  of  a  third  hup- 
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band,  and  the  censures  of  the  Greek  Church.  His  name  and 
constan-  number  were  Constantine  the  Tenth,  and  the  epi- 
Mon?m-  tnet  °^  Monomachus,  the  single  combatant,  must 
1?dUio42  have  t>een  expressive  of  his  valor  and  victory  in 
June  11.  some  public  or  private  quarrel.*  But  his  health 
was  broken  by  the  tortures  of  the  gout,  and  his  dissolute 
reign  was  spent  in  the  alternative  of  sickness  and  pleasure 
A  fair  and  noble  widow  had  accompanied  Constantine  in  his 
exile  to  the  Isle  of  Lesbos,  and  Sclerena  gloried  in  the  appel- 
lation of  his  mistress.  After  his  marriage  and  elevation  she 
was  invested  with  the  title  and  pomp  of  Augusta,  and  occu- 
pied a  contiguous  apartment  in  the  palace.  The  lawful  con- 
sort (such  was  the  delicacy  or  corruption  of  Zoe)  consented  to 
this  strange  and  scandalous  partition;  and  the  emperor  ap- 
peared in  public  between  his  wife  and  his  concubine.  He 
survived  them  both ;  but  the  last  measures  of  Constantine  to 
change  the  order  of  succession  were  prevented  by  the  more 

vigilant  friends  of  Theodora ;  and  after  his  de- 
Theodora.  °  _  "I         •  1       1  1 

a.d.1054,  cease  she  resumed,  with  the  general  consent,  the 
possession  of  her  inheritance.  In  her  name,  and  by 
the  influence  of  four  eunuchs,  the  Eastern  world  was  peace- 
ably governed  about  nineteen  months ;  and  as  they  wished  to 
prolong  their  dominion,  they  persuaded  the  aged  princess  to 
nominate  for  her  successor  Michael  the  Sixth.  The  surname 
of  StraUoticus  declares  his  military  profession ;  but  the  crazy 
and  decrepit  veteran  could  only  see  with  the  eyes  and  exe- 
Michaeivi.  cu^e  witn  the  hands  of  his  ministers.  "Whilst  he 
a!t>?io56CUS"  ascended  the  throne,  Theodora  sunk  into  the  grave 
Aug.  22.  — fae  last  of  the  Macedonian  or  Basilian  dynasty. 
I  have  hastily  reviewed  and  gladly  dismiss  this  shameful  and 
destructive  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  in  which  the  Greeks, 
degraded  below  the  common  level  of  servitude,  were  transfer- 
red like  a  herd  of  cattle  by  the  choice  or  caprice  of  two  im- 
potent females. 

From  this  night  of  slavery,  a  ray  of  freedom,  or  at  least  of 
spirit,  begins  to  emerge :  the  Greeks  either  preserved  or  re- 

*  Monomachus  was  a  hereditary  name  in  tlie  family  of  Constantine,  and  there- 
fore had  no  reference  to  the  qualities  of  the  individual.    Finlay,  vol.  i.  p.  500. — S. 
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vived  the  use  of  surnames,  which  perpetuate  the  fame  of 
Isaac  i.  hereditary  virtue :  and  we  now  discern  the  rise,  sue- 
£Tio5™8'  cessi°u)  aild  alliances  of  the  last  dynasties  of  Con- 
Ang.31.  stantinople  and  Trebizond.  The  Comneni,  who  up- 
held for  awhile  the  fate  of  the  sinking  empire,  assumed  the 
honor  of  a  Roman  origin :  but  the  family  had  been  long  since 
transported  from  Italy  to  Asia.  Their  patrimonial  estate  was 
situate  in  the  district  of  Castamona,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Euxine  ;  and  one  of  their  chiefs,  who  had  already  entered 
the  paths  of  ambition,  revisited  with  affection,  perhaps  with 
regret,  the  modest  though  honorable  dwelling  of  his  fathers. 
The  first  of  their  line  was  the  illustrious  Manuel,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  the  second  Basil,  contributed  by  war  and  treaty  to 
appease  the  troubles  of  the  East :  he  left  in  a  tender  age  two 
sons,  Isaac  and  John,  whom,  with  the  consciousness  of  desert, 
he  bequeathed  to  the  gratitude  and  favor  of  his  sovereign.* 
The  noble  youths  were  carefully  trained  in  the  learning  of 
the  monastery,  the  arts  of  the  palace,  and  the  exercises  of  the 
camp :  and,  from  the  domestic  service  of  the  guards,  they 
were  rapidly  promoted  to  the  command  of  provinces  and 
armies.  Their  fraternal  union  doubled  the  force  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  Comneni,  and  their  ancient  nobility  was  illustrated 
by  the  marriage  of  the  two  brothers,  with  a  captive  princess 
of  Bulgaria,  and  the  daughter  of  a  Patrician  who  had  obtain- 
ed the  name  of  Charon  from  the  number  of  enemies  whom 
he  had  sent  to  the  infernal  shades.  The  soldiers  had  served 
with  reluctant  loyalty  a  series  of  effeminate  masters ;  the  ele- 
vation of  Michael  the  Sixth  was  a  personal  insult  to  the  more 
deserving  generals ;  and  their  discontent  was  inflamed  by  the 
parsimony  of  the  emperor  and  the  insolence  of  the  eunuchs. 
They  secretly  assembled  in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Sophia,  and 
the  votes  of  the  military  synod  would  have  been  unanimous 
in  favor  of  the  old  and  valiant  Catacalon,  if  the  patriotism  or 
modesty  of  the  veteran  had  not  suggested  the  importance  of 
birth  as  well  as  merit  in  the  choice  of  a  sovereign.  Isaac 
Comnenus  was  approved  by  general  consent,  and  the  associ- 


'  See  note  a  on  opposite  page. 
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afces  separated  without  delay  to  meet  in  the  plains  of  Phrygia 
at  the  head  of  their  respective  squadrons  and  detachments. 
The  cause  of  Michael  was  defended  in  a  single  battle  by 
the  mercenaries  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  who  were  aliens 
to  the  public  interest,  and  animated  only  by  a  principle  of 
honor  and  gratitude.  After  their  defeat  the  fears  of  the 
emperor  solicited  a  treaty,  which  was  almost  accepted  by 
the  moderation  of  the  Comnenian.  But  the  former  was  be- 
trayed by  his  ambassadors,  and  the  latter  was  prevented  by 
his  friends.  The  solitary  Michael  submitted  to  the  voice  o} 
the  people ;  the  patriarch  annulled  their  oath  of  allegiance ; 
and,  as  he  shaved  the  head  of  the  royal  monk,  congratulated 
his  beneficial  exchange  of  temporal  royalty  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;  an  exchange,  however,  which  the  priest,  on  his 
own  account,  would  probably  have  declined.  By  the  hands 
of  the  same  patriarch,  Isaac  Comnenus  was  solemnly  crown- 
ed ;  the  sword  which  he  inscribed  on  his  coins  might  be  an 
offensive  symbol  if  it  implied  his  title  by  conquest ;  but  this 
sword  would  have  been  drawn  against  the  foreign  and  domes- 
tic enemies  of  the  State.  The  decline  of  his  health  and  vigor 
suspended  the  operation  of  active  virtue ;  and  the  prospect 
of  approaching  death  determined  him  to  interpose  some  mo- 
ments between  life  and  eternity.  But  instead  of  leaving  the 
empire  as  the  marriage  portion  of  his  daughter,  his  reason 
and  inclination  concurred  in  the  preference  of  his  brother 
John,  a  soldier,  a  patriot,  and  the  father  of  five  sons,  the  fut- 
ure pillars  of  a  hereditary  succession.  His  first  modest  re- 
luctance might  be  the  natural  dictates  of  discretion  and  ten- 
derness, but  his  obstinate  and  successful  perseverance,  how- 
ever it  may  dazzle  with  the  show  of  virtue,  must  be  censured 
as  a  criminal  desertion  of  his  duty,  and  a  rare  offence  against 
his  family  and  country.*  The  purple  which  he  had  refused 
was  accepted  by  Constantine  Ducas,  a  friend  of  the  Comne- 
nian house,  and  whose  noble  birth  was  adorned  with  the  expe^ 


*  Gibbon's  statement  that  John  refused  the  imperial  crown  is  taken  from  Ni 
cephorus  Bryennius ;  but  Mr.  Finlay  remarks  (vol.  ii.  p.  15)  that  this  appears  to  be 
merely  a  flourish  of  family  pride,  since  Scylitzes  expressly  declares  that  Isaac  set 
aside  his  brother. — S. 
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rience  and  reputation  of  civil  policy.  In  the  monastic  habit 
Isaac  recovered  his  health,  and  survived  two  years  his  volun- 
tary abdication.  At  the  command  of  his  abbot,  he  observed 
the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  and  executed  the  most  servile  offices  of 
the  convent :  but  his  latent  vanity  was  gratified  by  the  fre- 
quent and  respectful  visits  of  the  reigning  monarch,  who  re- 
vered in  his  person  the  character  of  a  benefactor  and  a  saint. 
If  Constantine  the  Eleventh  were  indeed  the  subject  most 
worthy  of  empire,  we  must  pity  the  debasement  of  the  age 
constantine  an(^  nation  in  which  he  was  chosen.  In  the  labor 
a.d.?05^8,  °f  puerile  declamations  he  sought,  without  obtain- 
Dec.25.  jng^  j.jje  crown  0f  eloquence,  more  precious  in  his 
opinion  than  that  of  Rome ;  and  in  the  subordinate  functions 
of  a  judge  he  forgot  the  duties  of  a  sovereign  and  a  warrior. 
Far  from  imitating  the  patriotic  indifference  of  the  authors 
of  his  greatness,  Ducas  was  anxious  only  to  secure,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  republic,  the  power  and  prosperity  of  his  chil- 
dren. His  three  sons,  Michael  the  Seventh,  Andronisfls  the 
First,  and  Constantine  the  Twelfth, were  invested  in  a  tender 
age  with  the  equal  title  of  Augustus ;  and  the  succession  was 

speedily  opened  by  their  father's  death.  His  wid- 
a.d.1067,        ow,Eudocia,  was  intrusted  with  the  administration ; 

but  experience  had  taught  the  jealousy  of  the  dy- 
ing monarch  to  protect  his  sons  from  the  danger  of  her  sec- 
ond nuptials ;  and  her  solemn  engagement,  attested  by  the 
principal  senators,  was  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  patri- 
arch. Before  the  end  of  seven  months,  the  wants  of  Eudocia 
or  those  of  the  State  called  aloud  for  the  male  virtues  of  a 
soldier;  and  her  heart  had  already  chosen  Romanus  Diog- 
enes, whom  she  raised  from  the  scaffold  to  the  throne.  The 
discovery  of  a  treasonable  attempt  had  exposed  him  to  the  se- 
verity of  the  laws :  his  beauty  and  valor  absolved  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  empress ;  and  Romanus,  from  a  mild  exile,  was  re- 
called on  the  second  day  to  the  command  of  the  Oriental  ar- 
mies. Her  royal  choice  was  yet  unknown  to  the  public ;  and 
the  promise  which  would  have  betrayed  her  falsehood  and 
levity  was  stolen  by  a  dexterous  emissary  from  the  ambition 
of  the  patriarch.     Xiphilin  at  first  alleged  the  sanctity  of 
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oaths  and  the  sacred  nature  of  a  trust ;  but  a  whisper  that 
his  brother  was  the  future  emperor  relaxed  his  scruples,  and 
forced  him  to  confess  that  the  public  safety  was  the  supreme 
law.  He  resigned  the  important  paper ;  and  when  his  hopes 
Romanusm.  were  confounded  by  the  nomination  of  Eomanus, 
A.!£gio67*'  ne  could  no  longer  regain  his  security,  retract  his 
August.  declarations,  nor  oppose  the  second  nuptials  of  the 
empress.  Yet  a  murmur  was  heard  in  the  palace;  and  the 
barbarian  guards  had  raised  their  battle-axes  in  the  cause  of 
the  House  of  Ducas,  till  the  young  princes  were  soothed  by 
the  tears  of  their  mother  and  the  solemn  assurances  of  the 
fidelity  of  their  guardian,  who  filled  the  imperial  station  with 
dignity  and  honor.  Hereafter  I  shall  relate  his  valiant  but 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  Turks.  His 
defeat  and  captivity  inflicted  a  deadly  wound  on  the  Byzan- 
tine monarchy  of  the  East ;  and  after  he  was  released  from 
the  chains  of  the  sultan,  he  vainly  sought  his  wife  and  his 
subjects.  His  wife  had  been  thrust  into  a  monastery,  and 
the  subjects  of  Romanus  had  embraced  the  rigid  maxim  of 
the  civil  law,  that  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  is  de- 
prived, as  by  the  stroke  of  death,  of  all  the  public  and  private 
rights  of  a  citizen.  In  the  general  consternation 
Parapiuaces,  the  Caesar  John  asserted  the  indefeasible  right  of 
i.,constan-  his  three  nephews:  Constantinople  listened  to  his 
a.».  1071',  voice :  and  the  Turkish  captive  was  proclaimed  in 
u^u  ^e  capftal,  an(j  received  on  the  frontier,  as  an  en- 

emy of  the  republic.  Eomanus  was  not  more  fortunate  in  do- 
mestic than  in  foreign  war :  the  loss  of  two  battles  compelled 
him  to  yield,  on  the  assurance  of  fair  and  honorable  treat- 
ment; but  his  enemies  were  devoid  of  faith  or  humanity; 
and,  after  the  cruel  extinction  of  his  sight,  his  wounds  were 
left  to  bleed  and  corrupt,  till  in  a  few  days  he  was  relieved 
from  a  state  of  misery.  Under  the  triple  reign  of  the  House 
of  Ducas,  the  two  younger  brothers  were  reduced  to  the  vain 
honors  of  the  purple ;  but  the  eldest,  the  pusillanimous  Mi- 
chael, was  incapable  of  sustaining  the  Roman  sceptre;  and 
his  surname  of  Parapmaces  denotes  the  reproach  which  he 
shared  with  an  avaricious  favorite,  who  enhanced  the  price 
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and  diminished  the  measure  of  wheat.  In  the  school  of  Psel- 
lus,  and  after  the  example  of  his  mother,  the  son  of  Eudocia 
made  some  proficiency  in  philosophy  and  rhetoric;  but  his 
character  was  degraded  rather  than  ennobled  by  the  virtues 
of  a  monk  and  the  learning  of  a  sophist.  Strong  in  the  con- 
tempt of  their  sovereign  and  their  own  esteem,  two  generals, 
at  the  head  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  legions,  assumed  the 
purple  at  Adrianople  and  Nice.  Their  revolt  was  in  the  same 
month;  they  bore  the  same  name  of  Nicephorus;  but  the 
two  candidates  were  distinguished  by  the  surnames  of  Bryen- 
nius  and  Botaniates :  the  former  in  the  maturity  of  wisdom 
and  courage,  the  latter  conspicuous  only  by  the  memory  of 
his  past  exploits.  While  Botaniates  advanced  with  cautious 
and  dilatory  steps,  his  active  competitor  stood  in  arms  before 
the  gates  of  Constantinople.  The  name  of  Bryennius  was 
illustrious;  his  cause  was  popular;  but  his  licentious  troops 
could  not  be  restrained  from  burning  and  pillaging  a  suburb ; 
and  the  people,  who  would  have  hailed  the  rebel,  rejected  and 
repulsed  the  incendiary  of  his  country.  This  change  of  the 
public  opinion  was  favorable  to  Botaniates,  who  at  length, 
with  an  army  of  Turks,  approached  the  shores  of  Chalcedon. 
A  formal  invitation,  in  the  name  of  the  patriarch,  the  synod, 
and  the  senate,  was  circulated  through  the  streets  of  Constant 
tinople ;  and  the  general  assembly,  in  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia, 
debated,  with  order  and  calmness,  on  the  choice  of  their  sov- 
ereign. The  guards  of  Michael  would  have  dispersed  this  un- 
armed multitude;  but  the  feeble  emperor,  applauding  his  own 
moderation  and  clemency,  resigned  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and 
was  rewarded  with  the  monastic  habit,  and  the  title  of  Arch- 
bishop of  Ephesus.  He  left  a  son,  a  Constantine,  born  and 
educated  in  the  purple ;  and  a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Du- 
cas  illustrated  the  blood  and  confirmed  the  succession  of  the 
Comnenian  dynasty. 

John  Comnenus,  the  brother  of  the  Emperor  Isaac,  survived 
in  peace  and  dignity  his  generous  refusal  of  the  sceptre.  By 
his  wife  Anne,  a  woman  of  masculine  spirit  and  policy,  he  left 
eight  children :  the  three  daughters  multiplied  the  Comnenian 
alliances  with  the  noblest  of  the  Greeks:  of  the  five  sons, 
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Manuel  was  stopped  by  a  premature  death;  Isaac  and  Alex* 

ius  restored  the  imperial  greatness  of  their  house, 

riis  in.  which  was  enjoyed  without  toil  or  danger  by  the 

Bot  *i  u  i  ates. 

a.d.1078,  '  two  younger  brethren,  Adrian  and  Nicephorus. 
Alexius,  the  third  and  most  illustrious  of  the 
brothers,  was  endowed  by  nature  with  the  choicest  gifts  both 
of  mind  and  body :  they  were  cultivated  by  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  exercised  in  the  school  of  obedience  and  adversity. 
The  youth  was  dismissed  from  the  perils  of  the  Turkish  war 
by  the  paternal  care  of  the  Emperor  Eomanus  ;  but  the  moth- 
er of  the  Comneni,  with  her  aspiring  race,  was  accused  of  trea- 
son, and  banished,  by  the  sons  of  Ducas,  to  an  island  in  the 
Propontis.  The  two  brothers  soon  emerged  into  favor  and 
action,  fought  by  each  other's  side  against  the  rebels  and  bar- 
barians, and  adhered  to  the  Emperor  Michael,  till  he  was  de- 
serted by  the  world  and  by  himself.  In  his  first  interview 
with  Botaniates,  "  Prince,"  said  Alexius,  with  a  noble  frank- 
ness, "  my  duty  rendered  me  your  enemy ;  the  decrees  of  God 
and  of  the  people  have  made  me  your  subject.  Judge  of  my 
future  loyalty  by  my  past  opposition."  The  successor  of  Mi- 
chael entertained  him  with  esteem  and  confidence :  his  valor 
was  employed  against  three  rebels,  who  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  empire,  or  at  least  of  the  emperors.  Ursel,  Bryennius, 
and  Basilacius  were  formidable  by  their  numerous  forces  and 
military  fame:  they  were  successively  vanquished  in  the  field, 
and  led  in  chains  to  the  foot  of  the  throne ;  and  whatever 
treatment  they  might  receive  from  a  timid  and  cruel  court, 
they  applauded  the  clemency  as  well  as  the  courage  of  their 
conqueror.  But  the  loyalty  of  the  Comneni  was  soon  taint- 
ed by  fear  and  suspicion ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  settle  between  a 
subject  and  a  despot  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  former 
is  tempted  to  claim  by  a  revolt,  and  the  latter  to  discharge  by 
an  executioner.  The  refusal  of  Alexius  to  march  against  a 
fourth  rebel,  the  husband  of  his  sister,  destroyed  the  merit  or 
memory  of  his  past  services :  the  favorites  of  Botaniates  pro- 
voked the  ambition  which  they  apprehended  and  accused  ; 
and  the  retreat  of  the  two  brothers  might  be  justified  by  the 
defence  of  their  life  or  liberty.     The  women  of  the  family 
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were  deposited  in  a  sanctuary,  respected  by  tyrants :  the  men, 
mounted  on  horseback,  sallied  from  the  city,  and  erected  the 
standard  of  civil  war.  The  soldiers  who  had  been  gradually 
assembled  in  the  capital  and  the  neighborhood  were  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  a  victorious  and  injured  leader :  the  ties  of 
common  interest  and  domestic  alliance  secured  the  attach- 
ment of  the  House  of  Ducas;  and  the  generous  dispute  of 
the  Comneni  was  terminated  by  the  decisive  resolution  of 
Isaac,  who  was  the  first  to  invest  his  younger  brother  with  the 
name  and  ensigns  of  royalty.  They  returned  to  Constantino- 
ple, to  threaten  rather  than  besiege  that  impregnable  fortress ; 
but  the  fidelity  of  the  guards  was  corrupted ;  a  gate  was  sur- 
prised, and  the  fleet  was  occupied  by  the  active  courage  of 
George  Palseologus,  who  fought  against  his  father,  without 
foreseeing  that  he  labored  for  his  posterity.  Alexius  ascend- 
ed the  throne ;  and  his  aged  competitor  disappeared  in  a  mon- 
astery. An  army  of  various  nations  was  gratified  with  the 
pillage  of  the  city ;  but  the  public  disorders  were  expiated  by 
the  tears  and  fasts  of  the  Comneni,  who  submitted  to  every 
penance  compatible  with  the  possession  of  the  empire. 

The  life  of  the  Emperor  Alexius  has  been  delineated  by  a 
favorite  daughter,  who  was  inspired  by  a  tender  regard  for 
Alexius  i.  ms  person  and  a  laudable  zeal  to  perpetuate  his 
aS?itoi°8'  virtues.  Conscious  of  the  just  suspicion  of  her 
April  1.  readers,  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena  repeatedly 
protests  that,  besides  her  personal  knowledge,  she  had  search- 
ed the  discourse  and  writings  of  the  most  respectable  veter- 
ans :  that,  after  an  interval  of  thirty  years,  forgotten  by  and 
forgetful  of  the  world,  her  mournful  solitude  was  inaccessible 
to  hope  and  fear;  and  that  truth,  the  naked,  perfect  truth, 
was  more  dear  and  sacred  than  the  memory  of  her  parent. 
Yet,  instead  of  the  simplicity  of  style  and  narrative  which 
wins  our  belief,  an  elaborate  affectation  of  rhetoric  and  science 
betrays  in  eveiy  page  the  vanity  of  a  female  author.  The 
genuine  character  of  Alexius  is  lost  in  a  vague  constellation 
of  virtues ;  and  the  perpetual  strain  of  panegyric  and  apolo- 
gy awakens  our  jealousy,  to  question  the  veracity  of  the  his- 
torian and  the  merit  of  the  hero.   We  cannot,  however,  refuse 
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her  judicious  and  important  remark,  that  the  disorders  of  the 
times  were  the  misfortune  and  the  glory  of  Alexius  ;  and  that 
every  calamity  which  can  afflict  a  declining  empire  was  ac- 
cumulated on  his  reign  by  the  justice  of  Heaven  and  the  vices 
of  his  predecessors.  In  the  East,  the  victorious  Turks  had 
spread,  from  Persia  to  the  Hellespont,  the  reign  of  the  Koran 
and  the  Crescent :  the  West  was  invaded  by  the  adventurous 
valor  of  the  Normans;  and,  in  the  moments  of  peace,  the 
Danube  poured  forth  new  swarms,  who  had  gained  in  the 
science  of  war,  what  they  had  lost  in  the  ferociousness  of 
manners.  The  sea  was  not  less  hostile  than  the  land;  and 
while  the  frontiers  were  assaulted  by  an  open  enemy,  the  pal- 
ace was  distracted  with  secret  treason  and  conspiracy.  On  a 
sudden  the  banner  of  the  Cross  was  displayed  by  the  Latins ; 
Europe  was  precipitated  on  xlsia;  and  Constantinople  had 
almost  been  swept  away  by  this  impetuous  deluge.  In  the 
tempest,  Alexius  steered  the  imperial  vessel  with  dexterity 
and  courage.  At  the  head  of  his  armies  he  was  bold  in  ac- 
tion, skilful  in  stratagem,  patient  of  fatigue,  ready  to  improve 
his  advantages,  and  rising  from  his  defeats  with  inexhaustible 
vigor.  The  discipline  of  the  camp  was  revived,  and  a  new 
generation  of  men  and  soldiers  was  created  by  the  example 
and  the  precepts  of  their  leader.  In  his  intercourse  with  the 
Latins,  Alexius  was  patient  and  artful :  his  discerning  eye 
pervaded  the  new  system  of  an  unknown  world ;  and  I  shall 
hereafter  describe  the  superior  policy  with  which  he  balanced 
the  interests  and  passions  of  the  champions  of  the  first  cru- 
sade. In  a  long  reign  of  thirty-seven  years  he  subdued  and 
pardoned  the  envy  of  his  equals :  the  laws  of  public  and  pri- 
vate order  were  restored :  the  arts  of  wealth  and  science  were 
cultivated :  the  limits  of  the  empire  were  enlarged  in  Europe 
and  Asia ;  and  the  Comnenian  sceptre  was  transmitted  to  his 
children  of  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  Yet  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  times  betrayed  some  defects  in  his  character, 
and  have  exposed  his  memory  to  some  just  or  ungenerous  re- 
proach. The  reader  may  possibly  smile  at  the  lavish  praise 
which  his  daughter  so  often  bestows  on  a  flying  hero :  the 
weakness  or  prudence  of  his  situation  might  be  mistaken  for 
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a  want  of  personal  courage ;  and  his  political  arts  are  brand- 
ed by  the  Latins  with  the  names  of  deceit  and  dissimulation. 
The  increase  of  the  male  and  female  branches  of  his  family 
adorned  the  throne  and  secured  the  succession  ;  but  their 
princely  luxury  and  pride  offended  the  Patricians,  exhausted 
the  revenue,  and  insulted  the  misery  of  the  people.  Asna  is 
a  faithful  witness  that  his  happiness  was  destroyed,  and  his 
health  was  broken,  by  the  cares  of  a  public  life :  the  patience 
of  Constantinople  was  fatigued  by  the  length  and  severity  of 
his  reign ;  and  before  Alexius  expired,  he  had  lost  the  love 
and  reverence  of  his  subjects.  The  clergy  could  not  forgive 
his  application  of  the  sacred  riches  to  the  defence  of  the 
State;  but  they  applauded  his  theological  learning  and  ar- 
dent zeal  for  the  orthodox  faith,  which  he  defended  with  hia 
tongue,  his  pen,  and  his  sword.  His  character  was  degraded 
by  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  same  inconsistent 
principle  of  human  nature  enjoined  the  emperor  to  found  a 
hospital  for  the  poor  and  infirm,  and  to  direct  the  execution 
of  a  heretic,  who  was  burned  alive  in  the  Square  of  St.  Sophia. 
Even  the  sincerity  of  his  moral  and  religious  virtues  was  sus- 
pected by  the  persons  who  had  passed  their  lives  in  his  famil- 
iar confidence.  In  his  last  hours,  when  he  was  pressed  by 
his  wife  Irene  to  alter  the  succession,  he  raised  his  head,  and 
breathed  a  pious  ejaculation  on  the  vanity  of  this  world.  The 
indignant  reply  of  the  empress  may  be  inscribed  as  an  epitaph 
on  his  tomb, "  You  die,  as  you  have  lived — a  hypocrite  !" 

It  was  the  wish  of  Irene  to  supplant  the  eldest  of  her  sur- 
viving sons  in  favor  of  her  daughter  the  Princess  Anna, 
whose   philosophy  would   not   have   refused   the 

John,  or  ,   ,      *  ,, ,    ,"  -„ 

caio-jo-        weight  of  a  diadem.     But  the  order  of  male  suc- 

hannes.  .  . 

A.n.1118,        cession  was  asserted  by  the  friends  ot  their  coun- 

Aug.  15.  .        .         „         _      ,       *  . 

try ;  the  lawiul  heir  drew  the  royal  signet  from 
the  finger  of  his  insensible  or  conscious  father,  and  the  empire 
obeyed  the  master  of  the  palace.  Anna  Comnena  was  stimu- 
lated by  ambition  and  revenge  to  conspire  against  the  life  of 
her  brother,  and,  when  the  design  was  prevented  by  the  fears 
or  scruples  of  her  husband,  she  passionately  exclaimed  that 
nature  had  mistaken  the  two  sexes,  and  had  endowed  Bryen* 
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nius  with  the  soul  of  a  woman.     The  two  sons  of  Alexius, 


John  and  Isaac,  maintained  the  fraternal  concord,  the  heredi- 
tary virtue  of  their  race,  and  the  younger  brother  was  con- 
tent with  the  title  of  Sebastocrator,  which  approached  the  dig- 
nity without  sharing  the  power  of  the  emperor.  In  the  same 
person  the  claims  of  primogeniture  and  merit  were  fortunate- 
ly united  ;  his  swarthy  complexion,  harsh  features,  and  dimin- 
utive stature  had  suggested  the  ironical  surname  of  Calo- Jo- 
hannes, or  John  the  Handsome,  which  his  grateful  subjects 
more  seriously  applied  to  the  beauties  of  his  mind.  After 
the  discovery  of  her  treason,  the  life  and  fortune  of  Anna 
were  justly  forfeited  to  the  laws.  Her  life  was  spared  by  the 
clemency  of  the  emperor ;  but  he  visited  the  pomp  and  treas- 
ures of  her  palace,  and  bestowed  the  rich  confiscation  on  the 
most  deserving  of  his  friends.  That  respectable  friend,  Ax- 
uch,  a  slave  of  Turkish  extraction,  presumed  to  decline  the 
gift  and  to  intercede  for  the  criminal:  his  generous  master 
applauded  and  imitated  the  virtue  of  his  favorite,  and  the  re- 
proach or  complaint  of  an  injured  brother  was  the  only  chas- 
tisement of  the  guilty  princess.  After  this  example  of  clem- 
ency, the  remainder  of  his  reign  was  never  disturbed  by  con- 
spiracy or  rebellion :  feared  by  his  nobles,  beloved  by  his  peo- 
ple, John  was  never  reduced  to  the  painful  necessity  of  pun- 
ishing, or  even  of  pardoning,  his  personal  enemies.  During 
his  government  of  twenty-five  years,  the  penalty  of  death  was 
abolished  in  the  Roman  empire,  a  law  of  mercy  most  delight- 
ful to  the  humane  theorist,  but  of  which  the  practice,  in  a 
large  and  vicious  community,  is  seldom  consistent  with  the 
public  safety.  Severe  to  himself,  indulgent  to  others,  chaste, 
frugal,  abstemious,  the  philosophic  Marcus  would  not  have 
disdained  the  artless  virtues  of  his  successor,  derived  from  his 
heart,  and  not  borrowed  from  the  schools.  He  despised  and 
moderated  the  stately  magnificence  of  the  Byzantine  court,  so 
oppressive  to  the  people,  so  contemptible  to  the  eye  of  reason. 
Under  such  a  prince  innocence  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  merit 
had  everything  to  hope  ;  and,  without  assuming  the  tyrannic 
ofiice  of  a  censor,  he  introduced  a  gradual  though  visible  ref- 
ormation in  the  public  and  private  manners  of  Constantino* 
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pie.  The  only  defect  of  this  accomplished  character  was  the 
frailty  of  noble  minds — the  love  of  arms  and  military  glory 
Yet  the  frequent  expeditions  of  John  the  Handsome  may  be 
justified,  at  least  in  their  principle,  by  the  necessity  of  repel- 
ling the  Turks  from  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus.  The 
Sultan  of  Iconium  was  confined  to  his  capital,  the  barbarians 
were  driven  to  the  mountains,  and  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Asia  enjoyed  the  transient  blessings  of  their  deliverance. 
From  Constantinople  to  Antioch  and  Aleppo,  he  repeatedly 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army ;  and  in  the  sieges 
and  battles  of  this  holy  war,  his  Latin  allies  were  astonished 
by  the  superior  spirit  aud  prowess  of  a  Greek.  As  he  began 
to  indulge  the  ambitious  hope  of  restoring  the  ancient  limits 
of  the  empire,  as  he  revolved  in  his  mind  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  the  dominion  of  Syria,  and  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem, 
the  thread  of  his  life  and  of  the  public  felicity  was  broken  by 
a  singular  accident.  He  hunted  the  wild -boar  in  the  valley 
of  Anazarbus,  and  had  fixed  his  javelin  in  the  body  of  the 
furious  animal ;  but  in  the  struggle  a  poisoned  arrow  dropped 
from  his  quiver,  and  a  slight  wound  in  his  hand,  which  pro- 
duced a  mortification,  was  fatal  to  the  best  and  greatest  of  the 
Comnenian  princes. 

A  premature  death  had  swept  away  the  two  eldest  sons  of 
John  the  Handsome;  of  the  two  survivors, Isaac  and  Manuel, 

his  judgment  or  affection  preferred  the  younger ; 
A.-n.  1143,        and  the  choice  of  their  dying  prince  was  ratified 

by  the  soldiers,  who  had  applauded  the  valor  of  his 
favorite  in  the  Turkish  war.  The  faithful  Axuch  hastened 
to  the  capital,  secured  the  person  of  Isaac  in  honorable  con- 
finement, and  purchased,  with  a  gift  of  two  hundred  pounds 
of  silver,  the  leading  ecclesiastics  of  St.  Sophia,  who  possessed 
a  decisive  voice  in  the  consecration  of  an  emperor.  With  his 
veteran  and  affectionate  troops,  Manuel  soon  visited  Constan- 
tinople ;  his  brother  acquiesced  in  the  title  of  Sebastocrator ; 
his  subjects  admired  the  lofty  stature  and  martial  graces  of 
their  new  sovereign,  and  listened  with  credulity  to  the  flatter- 
ing promise  that  he  blended  the  wisdom  of  age  with  the  ac- 
tivity and  vigor  of  youth.     By  the  experience  of  his  govern' 
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ment  they  were  taught  that  he  emulated  the  spirit  and  shared 
the  talents  of  his  father,  whose  social  virtues  were  buried  in 
the  grave.  A  reign  of  thirty-seven  years  is  filled  by  a  per- 
petual though  various  warfare  against  the  Turks,  the  Chris- 
tians, and  the  hordes  of  the  wilderness  b  rond  the  Danube. 
The  arms  of  Manuel  were  exercised  on  ~¥  unt  Taurus,  in  the 
plains  of  Hungary,  on  the  eoast  of  Itah  and  Egypt,  and  on 
the  seas  of  Sicily  and  Greece :  the  infl  3nce  of  his  negotia- 
tions extended  from  Jerusalem  to  Romt,  and  Russia ;  and  the 
Byzantine  monarchy  for  awhile  became  an  object  of  respect 
or  terror  to  the  powers  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Educated  in  the 
silk  and  purple  of  the  East,  Manuel  possessed  the  iron  tem- 
per of  a  soldier,  which  cannot  easily  be  paralleled,  except  in 
the  lives  of  Richard  the  First  of  England,  and  of  Charles  the 
Twelfth  of  Sweden.  Such  was  his  strength  and  exercise  in 
arms,  that  Raymond,  surnamed  the  Hercules  of  Antioch,  was 
incapable  of  wielding  the  lance  and  buckler  of  the  Greek 
emperor.  In  a  famous  tournament  he  entered  the  lists  on  a 
fiery  courser,  and  overturned  in  his  first  career  two  of  the 
stoutest  of  the  Italian  knights.  The  first  in  the  charge,  the 
last  in  the  retreat,  his  friends  and  his  enemies  alike  trem- 
bled, the  former  for  Ms  safety,  and  the  latter  for  their  own. 
After  posting  an  ambuscade  in  a  wood,  he  rode  forward  in 
search  of  some  perilous  adventure,  accompanied  only  by  his 
brother  and  the  faithful  Axuch,  who  refused  to  desert  their 
sovereign.  Eighteen  horsemen,  after  a  short  combat,  fled  be- 
fore them :  but  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  increased ;  the 
march  of  the  reinforcement  was  tardy  and  fearful,  and  Man- 
uel, without  receiving  a  wound,  cut  his  way  through  a  squad- 
ron of  five  hundred  Turks.  In  a  battle  against  the  Hunga- 
rians, impatient  of  the  slowness  of  his  troops,  he  snatched  a 
standard  from  the  head  of  the  column,  and  was  the  first,  al- 
most alone,  who  passed  a  bridge  that  separated  him  from  the 
enemy.  In  the  same  country,  after  transporting  his  army 
beyond  the  Save,  he  sent  back  the  boats  with  an  order,  under 
pain  of  death,  to  their  commander,  that  he  should  leave  him 
to  conquer  or  die  on  that  hostile  land.  In  the  siege  of  Corfu, 
towing  after  him  a  captive  galley,  the  emperor  stood  aloft  on 
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the  poop,  opposing  against  the  volleys  of  darts  and  stones  a 
large  buckler  and  a  flowing  sail ;  nor  could  he  have  escaped 
inevitable  death,  had  not  the  Sicilian  admiral  enjoined  his 
archers  to  respect  the  person  of  a  hero.  In  one  day  he  is 
said  to  have  slain  above  forty  of  the  barbarians  with  his  own 
hand ;  he  returned  to  the  camp,  dragging  along  four  Turkish 
prisoners,  whom  he  had  tied  to  the  rings  of  his  saddle:  he 
was  ever  the  foremost  to  provoke  or  to  accept  a  single  com- 
bat; and  the  gigantic  champions  who  encountered  his  arm 
were  transpierced  by  the  lance,  or  cut  asunder  by  the  sword, 
of  the  invincible  Manuel.  The  story  of  his  exploits,  which 
appear  as  a  model  or  a  copy  of  the  romances  of  chivalry,  may 
induce  a  reasonable  suspicion  of  the  veracity  of  the  Greeks : 
I  will  not,  to  vindicate  their  credit,  endanger  my  own  ;  yet  I 
may  observe  that,  in  the  long  series  of  their  annals,  Manuel  is 
the  only  prince  who  has  been  the  subject  of  similar  exaggera- 
tion. "With  the  valor  of  a  soldier  he  did  not  unite  the  skill 
or  prudence  of  a  general :  his  victories  were  not  productive 
of  any  permanent  or  useful  conquest ;  and  his  Turkish  lau- 
rels were  blasted  in  his  last  unfortunate  campaign,  in  which 
he  lost  his  army  in  the  mountains  of  Pisidia,  and  owed  his  de- 
liverance to  the  generosity  of  the  sultan.  But  the  most  sin- 
gular feature  in  the  character  of  Manuel  is  the  contrast  and 
vicissitude  of  labor  and  sloth,  of  hardiness  and  effeminacy. 
In  war  he  seemed  ignorant  of  peace,  in  peace  he  appeared 
incapable  of  war.  In  the  field  he  slept  in  the  sun  or  in  the 
snow,  tired  in  the  longest  marches  the  strength  of  his  men 
and  horses,  and  shared  with  a  smile  the  abstinence  or  diet  of 
the  camp.  No  sooner  did  he  return  to  Constantinople,  than 
he  resigned  himself  to  the  arts  and  pleasures  of  a  life  of  lux- 
ury: the  expense  of  his  dress,  his  table,  and  his  palace  sur- 
passed the  measure  of  his  predecessors,  and  whole  summer 
days  were  idly  wasted  in  the  delicious  isles  of  the  Propontis, 
in  the  incestuous  love  of  his  niece  Theodora.  The  double 
cost  of  a  warlike  and  dissolute  prince  exhausted  the  revenue 
and  multiplied  the  taxes;  and  Manuel,  in  the  di     <  Vis 

last  Turkish  camp,  endured  a  bitter  reproach  from  the  mouth 
of  a  desperate  soldier.     As  he  quenched  his  thirsc".  he  coin- 
V.— 6 
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plained  that  the  water  of  a  fountain  was  mingled  with  Chris- 
tian blood.  "  It  is  not  the  first  time,"  exclaimed  a  voice  from 
the  crowd,  "that  you  have  drank,  O  emperor,  the  blood  of 
your  Christian  subjects."  Manuel  Comnenus  was  twice  mar- 
ried— to  the  virtuous  Bertha  or  Irene  of  Germany,  and  to  the 
beauteous  Maria,  a  French  or  Latin  princess  of  Antioch.  The 
only  daughter  of  his  first  wife  was  destined  for  Bela,  a  Hun- 
garian prince,  who  was  educated  at  Constantinople  under  the 
name  of  Alexius ;  and  the  consummation  of  their  nuptials 
might  have  transferred  the  Roman  sceptre  to  a  race  of  free 
and  warlike  barbarians.  But  as  soon  as  Maria  of  Antioch 
had  given  a  son  and  heir  to  the  empire,  the  presumptive 
rights  of  Bela  were  abolished,  and  he  was  deprived  of  his 
promised  bride ;  but  the  Hungarian  prince  resumed  his  name 
and  the  kingdom  of  his  fathers,  and  displayed  6uch  virtues  as 
might  excite  the  regret  and  envy  of  the  Greeks.  The  son 
of  Maria  was  named  Alexius ;  and  at  the  age  of  ten  years  he 
ascended  the  Byzantine  throne,  after  his  father's  decease  had 
closed  the  glories  of  the  Comnenian  line. 

The  fraternal  concord  of  the  two  sons  of  the  great  Alexius 
had  been  sometimes  clouded  by  an  opposition  of  interest  and 
passion.  By  ambition,  Isaac  the  Sebastocrator  was  excited 
to  flight  and  rebellion,  from  whence  he  was  reclaimed  by  the 
firmness  and  clemency  of  John  the  Handsome.     The  errors 

of  Isaac,  the  father  of  the  emperors  of  Trebizond, 
ji.v.  ii8o,  '  were  short  and  venial ;  but  John,  the  elder  of  his 
character  sons,  renounced  forever  his  religion.  Provoked  by 
ventures  of     a  real  or  imaginary  insult  of  his  uncle,  he  escaped 

from  the  Roman  to  the  Turkish  camp:  his  apos- 
tasy was  rewarded  with  the  sultan's  daughter,  the  title  of 
Chelebi,  or  noble,  and  the  inheritance  of  a  princely  estate; 
and,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Mahomet  the  Second  boasted  of 
his  imperial  descent  from  the  Comnenian  family.  Androni- 
cus,  younger  brother  of  John,  son  of  Isaac,  and  grandson  of 
Alexius  Comnenus,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  characters 
of  the  age ;  and  his  genuine  adventures  might  form  the  sub- 
iect  of  3  very  singular  romance.  To  justify  the  choice  of 
throe  ladies  of  royal  birth,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  observe 
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that  their  fortunate  lover  was  cast  in  the  best  proportions  of 
strength  and  beauty ;  and  that  the  want  of  the  softer  graces 
was  supplied  by  a  manly  countenance,  a  lofty  stature,  athletic 
muscles,  and  the  air  and  deportment  of  a  soldier.  The  pres- 
ervation, in  his  old  age,  of  health  and  vigor,  was  the  reward 
of  temperance  and  exercise.  A  piece  of  bread  and  a  draught 
of  water  was  often  his  sole  and  evening  repast;  and  if  he 
tasted  of  a  wild-boar  or  a  stag,  which  he  had  roasted  with  hi& 
own  hands,  it  was  the  well-earned  fruit  of  a  laborious  chase. 
Dexterous  in  arms,  he  was  ignorant  of  fear:  his  persuasive 
eloquence  could  bend  to  every  situation  and  character  of  life : 
his  style,  though  not  his  practice,  was  fashioned  by  the  exam- 
ple of  St.  Paul ;  and,  in  every  deed  of  mischief,  he  had  a  heart 
to  resolve,  a  head  to  contrive,  and  a  hand  to  execute.  In  his 
youth,  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor  John,  he  followed  the 
retreat  of  the  Roman  army ;  but,  in  the  march  through  Asia 
Minor,  design  or  accident  tempted  him  to  wander  in  the 
mountains:  the  hunter  was  encompassed  by  the  Turkish 
huntsmen,  and  he  remained  some  time  a  reluctant  or  will- 
ing captive  in  the  power  of  the  sultan.  His  virtues  and  vices 
recommended  him  to  the  favor  of  his  cousin ;  he  shared  the 
perils  and  the  pleasures  of  Manuel ;  and  while  the  emperor 
lived  in  public  incest  with  his  niece  Theodora,  the  affections 
of  her  sister  Eudocia  were  seduced  and  enjoyed  by  Androni- 
cus.  Above  the  decencies  of  her  sex  and  rank,  she  gloried  in 
the  name  of  his  concubine ;  and  both  the  palace  and  the  camp 
could  witness  that  she  slept,  or  watched,  in  the  arms  of  her 
lover.  She  accompanied  him  to  his  military  command  of  Ci- 
licia,  the  first  scene  of  his  valor  and  imprudence.  He  pressed, 
with  active  ardor,  the  siege  of  Mopsuestia :  the  day  was  em- 
ployed in  the  boldest  attacks;  but  the  night  was  wasted  in 
song  and  dance ;  and  a  band  of  Greek  comedians  formed  the 
choicest  part  of  his  retinue.  Andronicus  was  surprised  by 
the  sally  of  a  vigilant  foe ;  but  while  his  troops  fled  in  disor- 
der, his  invincible  lance  transpierced  the  thickest  ranks  of  the 
Armenians.  On  his  return  to  the  imperial  camp  in  Macedo- 
nia, he  was  received  by  Manuel  with  public  smiles  and  a  pri- 
vate reproof ;  but  the  duchies  of  Kaissus,  Braniseba,  and  Cas- 
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toria  were  the  reward  or  consolation  of  the  unsuccessful  gen- 
eral. Eudocia  still  attended  his  motions:  at  midnight  their 
tent  was  suddenly  attacked  by  her  angry  brothers,  impatient 
to  expiate  her  infamy  in  his  blood :  his  daring  spirit  refused 
her  advice,  and  the  disguise  of  a  female  habit ;  and,  boldly 
starting  from  his  couch,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  cut  his  way 
through  the  numerous  assassins.  It  was  here  that  he  first  be- 
trayed his  ingratitude  and  treachery :  he  engaged  in  a  trea- 
sonable correspondence  with  the  King  of  Hungary  and  the 
German  emperor ;  approached  the  royal  tent  at  a  suspicious 
hour  with  a  drawn  sword,  and,  under  the  mask  of  a  Latin 
soldier,  avowed  an  intention  of  revenge  against  a  mortal  foe; 
and  imprudently  praised  the  fleetness  of  his  horse  as  an  in- 
strument of  flight  and  safety.  The  monarch  dissembled  his 
suspicions ;  but,  after  the  close  of  the  campaign,  Andronicus 
was  arrested  and  strictly  confined  in  a  tower  of  the  palace  of 
Constantinople. 

In  this  prison  he  was  left  above  twelve  years;  the  most 
painful  restraint,  from  which  the  thirst  of  action  and  pleas- 
ure perpetually  urged  him  to  escape.  Alone  and  pensive,  he 
perceived  some  broken  bricks  in  a  corner  of  the  chamber,  and 
gradually  widened  the  passage  till  he  had  explored  a  dark  and 
forgotten  recess.  Into  this  hole  he  conveyed  himself  and  the 
remains  of  his  provisions,  replacing  the  bricks  in  their  former 
position,  and  erasing  with  care  the  footsteps  of  his  retreat. 
At  the  hour  of  the  customary  visit,  his  guards  were  amazed 
by  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  prison,  and  reported,  with 
shame  and  fear,  his  incomprehensible  flight.  The  gates  of 
the  palace  and  city  were  instantly  shut :  the  strictest  orders 
Were  despatched  into  the  provinces  for  the  recovery  of  the 
fugitive ;  and  his  wife,  on  the  suspicion  of  a  pious  act,  was 
basely  imprisoned  in  the  same  tower.  At  the  dead  of  night 
she  beheld  a  spectre :  she  recognized  her  husband ;  they 
shared  their  provisions,  and  a  son  was  the  fruit  of  these  sto- 
len interviews,  which  alleviated  the  tediousness  of  their  con- 
finement. In  the  custody  of  a  woman  the  vigilance  of  the 
keepers  was  insensibly  relaxed,  and  the  captive  had  accom- 
plished his  real  escape,  when  he  was  discovered,  brought  back 
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to  Constantinople,  and  loaded  with  a  double  chain.  At  length 
he  found  the  moment  and  the  means  of  his  deliverance.  A 
bo j,  his  domestic  servant,  intoxicated  the  guards,  and  obtained 
in  wax  the  impression  of  the  kej-s.  By  the  diligence  of  his 
friends  a  similar  key,  with  a  bundle  of  ropes,  was  introduced 
into  the  prison  in  the  bottom  of  a  hogshead.  Andronicus  em- 
ployed, with  industry  and  courage,  the  instruments  of  his  safe- 
ty, unlocked  the  doors,  descended  from  the  tower,  concealed 
himself  all  day  among  the  bushes,  and  scaled  in  the  night  the 
garden  wall  of  the  palace.  A  boat  was  stationed  for  his  re- 
ception ;  he  visited  his  own  house,  embraced  his  children,  cast 
away  his  chain,  mounted  a  fleet  horse,  and  directed  his  rapid 
course  towards  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  At  Anchialus,  in 
Thrace,  an  intrepid  friend  supplied  him  with  horses  and  mon- 
ey: he  passed  the  river,  traversed  with  speed  the  desert  of 
Moldavia  and  the  Carpathian  hills,  and  had  almost  reached  the 
town  of  Halicz,  in  the  Polish  Russia,  when  he  was  intercept- 
ed by  a  party  of  Wallachians,  who  resolved  to  convey  their 
important  captive  to  Constantinople.  His  presence  of  mind 
again  extricated  him  from  this  danger.  Under  the  pretence 
of  sickness  he  dismounted  in  the  night,  and  was  allowed  to 
step  aside  from  the  troop :  he  planted  in  the  ground  his  long 
staff,  clothed  it  with  his  cap  and  upper  garment,  and,  steal- 
ing into  the  wood,  left  a  phantom  to  amuse  for  some  time 
the  eyes  of  the  "Wallachians.  From  Halicz  he  was  honorably 
conducted  to  Kiow,  the  residence  of  the  great  duke :  the  sub- 
tle Greek  soon  obtained  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Iero- 
slaus ;  his  character  could  assume  the  manners  of  every  cli- 
mate, and  the  barbarians  applauded  his  strength  and  courage 
in  the  chase  of  the  elks  and  bears  of  the  forest.  In  this  north- 
ern region  he  deserved  the  forgiveness  of  Manuel,  who  solic- 
ited the  Russian  prince  to  join  his  arms  in  the  invasion  of 
Hungary.  The  influence  of  Andronicus  achieved  this  im- 
portant service :  his  private  treaty  was  signed  with  a  promise 
of  fidelity  on  one  side  and  of  oblivion  on  the  other,  and  he 
inarched,  at  the  head  of  the  Russian  cavalry,  from  the  Borys- 
thenes  to  the  Danube.  In  his  resentment  Manuel  had  ever 
sympathized  with  the  martial  and  dissolute  character  of  his 
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cousin,  and  his  free  pardon  was  sealed  in  the  assault  of  Zem< 
lin,  in  which  he  was  second,  and  second  only,  to  the  valor  of 
the  emperor. 

No  sooner  was  the  exile  restored  to  freedom  and  his  coun* 
try  than  his  ambition  revived,  at  first  to  his  own,  and  at  length 
to  the  public  misfortune.  A  daughter  of  Manuel  was  a  fee- 
ble bar  to  the  succession  of  the  more  deserving  males  of  the 
Comnenian  blood:  her  future  marriage  with  the  Prince  of 
Hungary  was  repugnant  to  the  hopes  or  prejudices  of  the 
princes  and  nobles.  But  when  an  oath  of  allegiance  was  re- 
quired to  the  presumptive  heir,  Andronicus  alone  asserted  the 
honor  of  the  Roman  name,  declined  the  unlawful  engage- 
ment, and  boldly  protested  against  the  adoption  of  a  stranger. 
His  patriotism  was  offensive  to  the  emperor;  but  he  spoke 
the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  was  removed  from  the  roy- 
al presence  by  an  honorable  banishment,  a  second  command 
of  the  Cilician  frontier,  with  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  rev- 
enues of  Cyprus.  In  this  station  the  Armenians  again  exer- 
cised his  courage  and  exposed  his  negligence;  and  the  same 
rebel,  who  baffled  all  his  operations,  was  unhorsed,  and  almost 
slain  by  the  vigor  of  his  lance.  But  Andronicus  soon  discov- 
ered a  more  easy  and  pleasing  conquest,  the  beautiful  Philip- 
pa,  sister  of  the  Empress  Maria,  and  daughter  of  Raymond  of 
Poitou,  the  Latin  prince  of  Antioch.  For  her  sake  he  desert- 
ed his  station,  and  wasted  the  summer  in  balls  and  tourna- 
ments :  to  his  love  she  sacrificed  her  innocence,  her  reputa- 
tion, and  the  offer  of  an  advantageous  marriage.  But  the  re- 
sentment of  Manuel  for  this  domestic  affront  interrupted  his 
pleasures :  Andronicus  left  the  indiscreet  princess  to  weep 
and  to  repent ;  and,  with  a  band  of  desperate  adventurers,  un- 
dertook the  pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem.  His  birth,  his  martial 
renown,  and  professions  of  zeal  announced  him  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Cross :  he  soon  captivated  both  the  clergy  and 
the  king,  and  the  Greek  prince  was  invested  with  the  lordship 
of  Berytus,  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia.  In  his  neighborhood 
resided  a  young  and  handsome  queen,  of  his  own  nation  and 
family,  great-granddaughter  of  the  Emperor  Alexis,  and  wid- 
ow of  Baldwin  the  Third,  King  of  Jerusalem.     She  visited 
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and  loved  her  kinsman.  Theodora  was  the  third  victim  of 
his  amorous  seduction,  and  her  shame  was  more  public  and 
scandalous  than  that  of  her  predecessors.  The  emperor  still 
thirsted  for  revenge,  and  his  subjects  and  allies  of  the  Syrian 
frontier  were  repeatedly  pressed  to  seize  the  person  and  put 
out  the  eyes  of  the  fugitive.  In  Palestine  he  was  no  longer 
safe;  but  the  tender  Theodora  revealed  his  danger,  and  ac- 
companied his  flight.  The  Queen  of  Jerusalem  was  exposed 
to  the  East,  his  obsequious  concubine,  and  two  illegitimate 
children  were  the  living  monuments  of  her  weakness.  Da- 
mascus was  his  first  refuge,  and,  in  the  characters  of  the  great 
Noureddin  and  his  servant  Saladin,  the  superstitious  Greek 
might  learn  to  revere  the  virtues  of  the  Mussulmans.  As  the 
friend  of  Noureddin  he  visited,  most  probably,  Bagdad  and 
the  courts  of  Persia,  and,  after  a  long  circuit  round  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  and  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  he  finally  settled 
among  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor,  the  hereditary  enemies  of 
his  country.  The  Sultan  of  Colonia  afforded  an  hospitable 
retreat  to  Andronicus,  his  mistress,  and  his  band  of  outlaws : 
the  debt  of  gratitude  was  paid  by  frequent  inroads  in  the  Ro- 
man province  of  Trebizond,  and  he  seldom  returned  without 
an  ample  harvest  of  spoil  and  of  Christian  captives.  In  the 
story  of  his  adventures  he  was  fond  of  comparing  himself  to 
David,  who  escaped,  by  a  long  exile,  the  snares  of  the  wicked. 
But  the  royal  prophet  (he  presumed  to  add)  was  content  to 
lurk  on  the  borders  of  Judaea,  to  slay  an  Amalekite,  and  to 
threaten,  in  his  miserable  state,  the  life  of  the  avaricious  Na- 
bal.  The  excursions  of  the  Conmenian  prince  had  a  wider 
range,  and  he  had  spread  over  the  Eastern  world  the  glory  of 
his  name  and  religion.  By  a  sentence  of  the  Greek  Church, 
the  licentious  rover  had  been  separated  from  the  faithful ; 
but  even  this  excommunication  may  prove  that  he  never  ab- 
jured the  profession  of  Christianity. 

His  vigilance  had  eluded  or  repelled  the  open  and  secret 
persecution  of  the  emperor;  but  he  was  at  length  ensnared 
by  the  captivity  of  his  female  companion.  The  Governor  of 
Trebizond  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  surprise  the  person  of 
Theodora :  the  Queen  of  Jerusalem  and  her  two  children 
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were  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  their  loss  embittered  the 
tedious  solitude  of  banishment.  The  fugitive  implored  and 
obtained  a  final  pardon,  with  leave  to  throw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  his  sovereign,  who  was  satisfied  with  the  submission 
of  this  haughty  spirit.  Prostrate  on  the  ground,  he  deplored 
with  tears  and  groans  the  guilt  of  his  past  rebellion ;  nor 
would  he  presume  to  arise,  unless  some  faithful  subject  would 
drag  him  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  by  an  iron  chain  with  which 
he  had  secretly  encircled  his  neck.  This  extraordinary  pen- 
ance excited  the  wonder  and  pity  of  the  assembly:  his  sins 
were  forgiven  by  the  Church  and  State;  but  the  just  sus- 
picion of  Manuel  fixed  his  residence  at  a  distance  from  the 
court,  at  Oenoe,  a  town  of  Pontus,  surrounded  with  rich  vine- 
yards, and  situate  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  The  death  of 
Manuel  and  the  disorders  of  the  minority  soon  opened  the 
fairest  field  to  his  ambition.  The  emperor  was  a  boy  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  without  vigor,  or  wisdom,  or 
experience :  his  mother,  the  Empress  Mary,  abandoned  her 
person  and  government  to  a  favorite  of  the  Comnenian  name ; 
and  his  sister,  another  Mary,  whose  husband,  an  Italian,  was 
decorated  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  excited  a  conspiracy,  and 
at  length  an  insurrection,  against  her  odious  step -mother. 
The  provinces  were  forgotten,  the  capital  was  in  flames,  and 
a  century  of  peace  and  order  was  overthrown  in  the  vice  and 
weakness  of  a  few  months.  A  civil  war  was  kindled  in  Con- 
stantinople; the  two  factions  fought  a  bloody  battle  in  the 
square  of  the  palace,  and  the  rebels  sustained  a  regular  siege 
in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia.  The  patriarch  labored  with 
honest  zeal  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  republic,  the  most  re- 
spectable patriots  called  aloud  for  a  guardian  and  avenger, 
and  every  tongue  repeated  the  praise  of  the  talents  and  even 
the  virtues  of  Andronicus.  In  his  retirement  he  affected  to 
revolve  the  solemn  duties  of  his  oath :  "  If  the  safety  or  honor 
of  the  imperial  family  be  threatened,  I  will  reveal  and  oppose 
the  mischief  to  the  utmost  of  my  power."  His  correspond- 
ence with  the  patriarch  and  Patricians  was  seasoned  with 
apt  quotations  from  the  Psalms  of  David  and  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul ;  and  he  patiently  waited  till  he  was  called  to  her  <i& 
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liverance  by  the  voice  of  his  country.  In  his  march  from 
Oenoe  to  Constantinople,  his  slender  train  insensibly  swelled 
to  a  crowd  and  an  army ;  his  professions  of  religion  and  loy- 
alty were  mistaken  for  the  language  of  his  heart ;  and  the 
simplicity  of  a  foreign  dress,  which  showed  to  advantage  his 
majestic  stature,  displayed  a  lively  image  of  his  poverty  and 
exile.  All  opposition  sunk  before  him ;  he  reached  the  straits 
of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus ;  the  Byzantine  navy  sailed  from 
the  harbor  to  receive  and  transport  the  savior  of  the  empire : 
the  torrent  was  loud  and  irresistible,  and  the  insects  who  had 
basked  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favor  disappeared  at  the  blast 
of  the  storm.  It  was  the  first  care  of  Andronicus  to  occupy 
the  palace,  to  salute  the  emperor,  to  confine  his  mother,  to 
punish  her  minister,  and  to  restore  the  public  order  and  tran- 
quillity. He  then  visited  the  sepulchre  of  Manuel :  the  spec- 
tators were  ordered  to  stand  aloof,  but,  as  he  bowed  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer,  they  heard,  or  thought  they  heard,  a  mur- 
mur of  triumph  and  revenge:  "I  no  longer  fear  thee,  my 
old  enemy,  who  hast  driven  me  a  vagabond  to  every  climate 
of  the  earth.  Thou  art  safely  deposited  under  a  sevenfold 
dome,  from  whence  thou  canst  never  arise  till  the  signal  of 
the  last  trumpet.  It  is  now  my  turn,  and  speedily  will  I 
trample  on  thy  ashes  and  thy  posterity."  From  his  subse- 
quent tyranny  we  may  impute  such  feelings  to  the  man  and 
the  moment ;  but  it  is  not  extremely  probable  that  he  gave  an 
articulate  sound  to  his  secret  thoughts.  In  the  first  months 
of  his  administration  his  designs  were  veiled  by  a  fair  sem- 
blance of  hypocrisy,  which  could  delude  only  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude :  the  coronation  of  Alexius  was  performed  with  due 
solemnity,  and  his  perfidious  guardian,  holding  in  his  hand? 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  most  fervently  declared  that  he 
lived,  and  was  ready  to  die,  for  the  service  of  his  beloved  pu- 
pil. But  his  numerous  adherents  were  instructed  to  maintain 
that  the  sinking  empire  must  perish  in  the  hands  of  a  child  ; 
that  the  Romans  could  only  be  saved  by  a  veteran  prince, 
bold  in  arms,  skilful  in  policy,  and  taught  to  reign  by  the  long 
experience  of  fortune  and  mankind ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  citizen  to  force  the  reluctant  modesty  of  Andronicus 
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to  undertake  the  burden  of  the  public  care.  The  young  em« 
peror  was  himself  constrained  to  join  his  voice  to  the  general 
acclamation,  and  to  solicit  the  association  of  a  colleague,  who 
instantly  degraded  him  from  the  supreme  rank,  secluded  his 
person,  and  verified  the  rash  declaration  of  the  patriarch,  that 
Alexius  might  be  considered  as  dead  so  soon  as  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  his  guardian.  But  his  death  was 
preceded  by  the  imprisonment  and  execution  of  his  mother. 
After  blackening  her  reputation  and  inflaming  against  her  the 
passions  of  the  multitude,  the  tyrant  accused  and  tried  the  em- 
press for  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary. His  own  son,  a  youth  of  honor  and  humanity,  avowed 
his  abhorrence  of  this  flagitious  act,  and  three  of  the  judges 
bad  the  merit  of  preferring  their  conscience  to  their  safety ; 
but  the  obsequious  tribunal,  without  requiring  any  proof  or 
hearing  any  defence,  condemned  the  widow  of  Manuel,  and 
her  unfortunate  son  subscribed  the  sentence  of  her  death. 
Maria  was  strangled,  her  corpse  was  buried  in  the  sea,  and 
her  memory  was  wounded  by  the  insult  most  offensive  to  fe- 
male vanity,  a  false  and  ugly  representation  of  her  beauteous 
form.  The  fate  of  her  son  was  not  long  deferred :  he  was 
strangled  with  a  bowstring,  and  the  tyrant,  insensible  to  pity 
or  remorse,  after  surveying  the  body  of  the  innocent  youth, 
struck  it  rudely  with  his  foot.  "  Thy  father,"  he  cried,  "  was 
a  knave,  thy  mother  a  whore,  and  thyself  a  fool  /" 

The  Koman  sceptre,  the  reward  of  his  crimes,  was  held  hy 
Andronicus  about  three  years  and  a  half  as  the  guardian  or 
AndronicusL  sovereign  of  the  empire.  His  government  exhib- 
a.i>?h83,U8'  ^e(^  a  singular  contrast  of  vice  and  virtue.  When 
October.  j^  listened  to  his  passions,  he  was  the  scourge; 
when  he  consulted  his  reason,  the  father  of  his  people.  In 
the  exercise  of  private  justice  he  was  equitable  and  rigorous ; 
a  shameful  and  pernicious  venality  was  abolished,  and  the 
offices  were  filled  with  the  most  deserving  candidates  by  a 
prince  who  had  sense  to  choose  and  severity  to  punish.  He 
prohibited  the  inhuman  practice  of  pillaging  the  goods  and 
persons  of  shipwrecked  mariners ;  the  provinces,  so  long  the 
objects  of  oppression  or  neglect,  revived  in  prosperity  and 
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plenty ;  and  millions  applauded  the  distant  blessings  of  his 
reign,  while  he  was  cursed  by  the  witnesses  of  his  daily  cruel- 
ties. The  ancient  proverb,  that  blood-thirsty  is  the  man  who 
returns  from  banishment  to  power,  had  been  applied,  with  too 
much  truth,  to  Marius  and  Tiberius,  and  was  now  verified  for 
the  third  time  in  the  life  of  Andronicus.  His  memory  was 
stored  with  a  black  list  of  the  enemies  and  rivals  who  had 
traduced  his  merit,  opposed  his  greatness,  or  insulted  his  mis- 
fortunes ;  and  the  only  comfort  of  his  exile  was  the  sacred 
hope  and  promise  of  revenge.  The  necessary  extinction  of 
the  young  emperor  and  his  mother  imposed  the  fatal  obliga- 
tion of  extirpating  the  friends  who  hated,  and  might  punish, 
the  assassin  ;  and  the  repetition  of  murder  rendered  him  less 
willing  and  less  able  to  forgive.*  A  horrid  narrative  of  the 
victims  whom  he  sacrificed  by  poison  or  the  sword,  by  the 
sea  or  the  flames,  would  be  less  expressive  of  his  cruelty  than 
the  appellation  of  the  Halcyon-days,  which  was  applied  to  a 
rare  and  bloodless  week  of  repose :  the  tyrant  strove  to  trans- 
fer on  the  laws  and  the  judges  some  portion  of  his  guilt ;  but 
the  mask  was  fallen,  and  his  subjects  could  no  longer  mis- 
take the  true  author  of  their  calamities.  The  noblest  of  the 
Greeks,  more  especially  those  who,  by  descent  or  alliance, 
might  dispute  the  Comnenian  inheritance,  escaped  from  the 
monster's  den :  Nice  or  Prusa,  Sicily  or  Cyprus,  were  their 
places  of  refuge ;  and  as  their  flight  was  already  criminal, 
they  aggravated  their  offence  by  an  open  revolt  and  the  im- 
perial title.  Yet  Andronicus  resisted  the  daggers  and  swords 
of  his  most  formidable  enemies :  Nice  and  Prusa  were  re- 
duced and  chastised ;  the  Sicilians  were  content  with  the  sack 
of  Thessalonica ;  and  the  distance  of  Cyprus  was  not  more 
propitious  to  the  rebel  than  to  the  tyrant.     His  throne  was 


a  Fallmerayer  (Geschichte  des  Kaiserthums  von  Trapezunt,  p.  29,  33)  has  high- 
ly drawn  the  character  of  Andronicus.  In  his  view  the  extermination  of  the  By- 
zantine factions  and  dissolute  nobility  was  part  of  a  deep-laid  and  splendid  plan 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  empire.  It  was  necessary  for  the  wise  and  benevolent 
schemes  of  the  father  of  his  people  to  lop  off  those  limbs  which  were  infected  with 
irremediable  pestilence — 

"  and  with  necessity, 
The  tyrant's  plea,  excused  his  devilish  deeds  1 1" — 

Still  the  fall  of  Andronicus  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Byzantine  empire. — M. 
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subverted  by  a  rival  without  merit,  and  a  people  without 
arms.    Isaac  Angelus,  a  descendant  in  the  female  line  from 
the  great  Alexius,  was  marked  as  a  victim  by  the  prudence  or 
superstition  of  the  emperor.8    In  a  moment  of  despair  Ange- 
lus defended  his  life  and  liberty,  slew  the  executioner,  and 
fled  to  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia.     The  sanctuary  was  insensi- 
bly filled  with  a  curious  and  mournful  crowd,  who,  in  his  fate, 
prognosticated  their  own.     But  their  lamentations  were  soon 
turned  to  curses,  and  their  curses  to  threats :  they  dared  to 
ask,  "  Why  do  we  fear  ?  why  do  we  obey  ?    We  are  many, 
and  he  is  one ;  our  patience  is  the  only  bond  of  our  slavery." 
With  the  dawn  of  day  the  city  burst  into  a  general  sedition, 
the  prisons  were  thrown  open,  the  coldest  and  most  servile 
were  roused  to  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  Isaac,  the 
second  of  the  name,  was  raised  from  the  sanctuary  to  the 
throne.     Unconscious  of  his  danger,  the  tyrant  was  absent — 
withdrawn  from  the  toils  of  state,  in  the  delicious  islands  of 
the  Propontis.     He  had  contracted  an  indecent  marriage  with 
Alice,  or  Agnes,  daughter  of  Lewis  the  Seventh  of  France, 
and  relict  of  the  unfortunate  Alexius ;  and  his  society,  more 
suitable  to  his  temper  than  to  his  age,  was  composed  of  a 
young  wife  and  a  favorite  concubine.     On  the  first  alarm 
he  rushed  to  Constantinople,  impatient  for  the  blood  of  the 
guilty ;  but  he  was  astonished  by  the  silence  of  the  palace, 
the  tumult  of  the  city,  and  the  general  desertion  of  mankind. 
Andronicus  proclaimed  a  free  pardon  to  his  subjects;  they 
neither  desired  nor  would  grant  forgiveness :  he  offered  to  re- 
sign the  crown  to  his  son  Manuel ;  but  the  virtues  of  the  son 
could  not  expiate  his  father's  crimes.     The  sea  was  still  open 
for  his  retreat;  but  the  news  of  the  revolution  had  flown 
along  the  coast;  when  fear  had  ceased,  obedience  was  no 
more:  the  imperial  galley  was  pursued  and  taken  by  an  armed 
brigantine,  and  the  tyrant  was  dragged  to  the  presence  of 
Isaac  Angelus,  loaded  with  fetters,  and  a  long  chain  round  his 
neck.     His  eloquence  and  the  tears  of  his  female  companions 

•  According  to  Nicetas  (p.  444),  Andronicus  despised  the  imbecile  Isaac  too 
much  to  fear  him :  he  was  arrested  by  the  officious  zeal  of  Stephen,  the  instrument 
of  the  emperor's  cruelties. — M. 
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pleaded  in  vain  for  his  life ;  but,  instead  of  the  decencies  of  a 
legal  execution,  the  new  monarch  abandoned  the  criminal  to 
the  numerous  sufferers  whom  he  had  deprived  of  a  father,  a 
husband,  or  a  friend.  His  teeth  and  hair,  an  eye  and  a  hand, 
were  torn  from  him,  as  a  poor  compensation  for  their  loss ; 
and  a  short  respite  was  allowed,  that  he  might  feel  the  bitter- 
ness of  death.  Astride  on  a  camel,  without  any  danger  of  a 
rescue,  he  was  carried  through  the  city,  and  the  basest  of  the 
populace  rejoiced  to  trample  on  the  fallen  majesty  of  their 
prince.  After  a  thousand  blows  and  outrages,  Andronicus 
was  hung  by  the  feet  between  two  pillars  that  supported  the 
statues  of  a  wolf  and  a  sow ;  and  every  hand  that  could  reach 
the  public  enemy  inflicted  on  his  body  some  mark  of  ingen- 
ious or  brutal  cruelty,  till  two  friendly  or  furious  Italians, 
plunging  their  swords  into  his  body,  released  him  from  all 
human  punishment.  In  this  long  and  painful  agony,  "  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  me !"  and  "  Why  will  you  bruise  a  broken 
reed?"  were  the  only  words  that  escaped  from  his  mouth. 
Our  hatred  for  the  tyrant  is  lost  in  pity  for  the  man ;  nor  can 
we  blame  his  pusillanimous  resignation,  since  a  Greek  Chris- 
tian was  no  longer  master  of  his  life. 

I  have  been  tempted  to  expiate  on  the  extraordinary  char- 
acter and  adventures  of  Andronicus ;  but  I  shall  here  termi- 
isaacn.  na*e  ^he  8eries  °f  *ne  Greek  emperors  since  the 
£»? iisi£  time  of  Heraclius.  The  branches  that  sprang  from 
Sept  12.  ^g  Comnenjan  trunk  had  insensibly  withered,  and 
the  male  line  was  continued  only  in  the  posterity  of  Andron- 
icus himself,  who,  in  the  public  confusion,  usurped  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Trebizond,  so  obscure  in  history,  and  so  famous 
in  romance.  A  private  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  Constantine 
Angelus,  had  emerged  to  wealth  and  honors  by  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Alexius.  His  son  An- 
dronicus is  conspicuous  only  by  his  cowardice.  His  grand- 
son Isaac  punished  and  succeeded  the  tyrant;  but  he  was  de- 
a.d.  1204,  throned  by  his  own  vices  and  the  ambition  of  his 
April  12.  brother ;  and  their  discord  introduced  the  Latins  to 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  the  first  great  period  in  the 
fall  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
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If  we  compute  the  number  and  duration  of  the  reigns,  it 
will  be  found  that  a  period  of  six  hundred  years  is  filled  by 
sixty  emperors,  including  in  the  Augustan  list  some  female 
sovereigns,  and  deducting  some  usurpers  who  were  never  ac- 
knowledged in  the  capital,  and  some  princes  who  did  not  live 
to  possess  their  inheritance.  The  average  proportion  will  al- 
low ten  years  for  each  emperor — far  below  the  chronological 
rule  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  from  the  experience  of  more 
recent  and  regular  monarchies,  has  defined  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  as  the  term  of  an  ordinary  reign.  The  Byzan- 
tine empire  was  most  tranquil  and  prosperous  when  it  could 
acquiesce  in  hereditary  succession :  five  dynasties,  the  Herac- 
lian,  Isaurian,  Amorian,  Basilian,  and  Comnenian  families,  en- 
joyed and  transmitted  the  royal  patrimony  during  their  re- 
spective series  of  five,  four,  three,  six,  and  four  generations; 
several  princes  number  the  years  of  their  reign  with  those 
of  their  infancy ;  and  Constantine  the  Seventh  and  his  two 
grandsons  occupy  the  space  of  an  entire  century.  But  in  the 
intervals  of  the  Byzantine  dynasties  the  succession  is  rapid 
and  broken,  and  the  name  of  a  successful  candidate  is  speedi- 
ly erased  by  a  more  fortunate  competitor.  Many  were  the 
paths  that  led  to  the  summit  of  royalty :  the  fabric  of  rebel- 
lion was  overthrown  by  the  stroke  of  conspiracy,  or  under- 
mined by  the  silent  arts  of  intrigue :  the  favorites  of  the  sol- 
diers or  people,  of  the  senate  or  clergy,  of  the  women  and  eu- 
nuchs, were  alternately  clothed  with  the  purple:  the  means 
of  their  elevation  were  base,  and  their  end  was  often  con- 
temptible or  tragic.  A  being  of  the  nature  of  man,  endowed 
with  the  same  faculties,  but  with  a  longer  measure  of  exist- 
ence, would  cast  down  a  smile  of  pity  and  contempt  on  the 
crimes  and  follies  of  human  ambition,  so  eager,  in  a  narrow 
span,  to  grasp  at  a  precarious  and  short-lived  enjoyment.  It 
is  thus  that  the  experience  of  history  exalts  and  enlarges  the 
horizon  of  our  intellectual  view.  In  a  composition  of  some 
days,  in  a  perusal  of  some  hours,  six  hundred  years  have  roll- 
ed away,  and  the  duration  of  a  life  or  reign  is  contracted  to  a 
fleeting  moment :  the  grave  is  ever  beside  the  throne ;  the 
success  of  a  criminal  is  almost  instantly  followed  by  the  loss 
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of  his  prize ;  and  our  immortal  reason  survives  and  disdains 
the  sixty  phantoms  of  kings  who  have  passed  before  our  eyes, 
and  faintly  dwell  on  our  remembrance.  The  observation, 
that  in  every  age  and  climate  ambition  has  prevailed  with 
the  same  commanding  energy,  may  abate  the  surprise  of  a 
philosopher;  but  while  he  condemns  the  vanity,  he  may 
search  the  motive  of  this  universal  desire  to  obtain  and  hold 
the  sceptre  of  dominion.  To  the  greater  part  of  the  Byzan- 
tine series  we  cannot  reasonably  ascribe  the  love  of  fame  and 
of  mankind.  The  virtue  alone  of  John  Comnenus  was  be- 
neficent and  pure:  the  most  illustrious  of  the  princes  who 
precede  or  follow  that  respectable  name  have  trod  with  some 
dexterity  and  vigor  the  crooked  and  bloody  paths  of  a  selfish 
policy:  in  scrutinizing  the  imperfect  characters  of  Leo  the 
Isaurian,  Basil  the  First,  and  Alexius  Comnenus,  of  Theoph- 
ilus,  the  second  Basil,  and  Manuel  Comnenus,  our  esteem  and 
censure  are  almost  equally  balanced;  and  the  remainder  of 
the  imperial  crowd  could  only  desire  and  expect  to  be  forgot- 
ten by  posterity.  Was  personal  happiness  the  aim  and  object 
of  their  ambition?  I  shall  not  descant  on  the  vulgar  topics 
of  the  misery  of  kings;  but  I  may  surely  observe  that  their 
condition,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  pregnant  with  fear,  and 
the  least  susceptible  of  hope.  For  these  opposite  passions  a 
larger  scope  was  allowed  in  the  revolutions  of  antiquity  than 
in  the  smooth  and  solid  temper  of  the  modern  world,  which 
cannot  easily  repeat  either  the  triumph  of  Alexander  or  the 
fall  of  Darius.  But  the  peculiar  infelicity  of  the  Byzantine 
princes  exposed  them  to  domestic  perils,  without  affording 
any  lively  promise  of  foreign  conquest.  From  the  pinnacle 
of  greatness  Andronicus  was  precipitated  by  a  death  more 
cruel  and  shameful  than  that  of  the  vilest  malefactor;  but 
the  most  glorious  of  his  predecessors  had  much  more  to  dread 
from  their  subjects  than  to  hope  from  their  enemies.  The 
army  was  licentious  without  spirit,  the  nation  turbulent  with- 
out freedom :  the  barbarians  of  the  East  and  West  pressed  on 
the  monarchy,  and  the  loss  of  the  provinces  was  terminated 
by  the  final  servitude  of  the  capital. 

The  entire  series  of  Boman  emperors,  from  the  first  of  the 
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Caesars  to  the  last  of  the  Constantines,  extends  above  fifteen 
hundred  years :  and  the  term  of  dominion,  unbroken  by  for- 
eign conquest,  surpasses  the  measure  of  the  ancient  monarch- 
ies— the  Assyrians  or  Medes,  the  successors  of  Cyrus,  or  those 
of  Alexander. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Introduction,  Worship,  and  Persecution  of  Images. — Revolt  of  Italy  and  Rome. 
— Temporal  Dominion  of  the  Popes. — Conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Franks. — Es- 
tablishment of  Images. — Character  and  Coronation  of  Charlemagne. — Restora- 
tion and  Decay  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West. — Independence  of  Italy.— 
Constitution  of  the  Germanic  Body. 

In  the  connection  of  the  Church  and  State  I  have  consid- 
ered the  former  as  subservient  only,  and  relative,  to  the  lat- 
ter ;  a  salutary  maxim,  if  in  fact  as  well  as  in  nar- 
?f  images  rative  it  had  ever  been  held  sacred.  The  oriental 
christian  philosophy  of  the  Gnostics,  the  dark  abyss  of  pre- 
destination and  grace,  and  the  strange  transforma- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  from  the  sign  to  the  substance  of  Christ's 
body,1 1  have  purposely  abandoned  to  the  curiosity  of  specu- 
lative divines.  But  I  have  reviewed  with  diligence  and  pleas- 
ure the  objects  of  ecclesiastical  history  by  which  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  were  materially  affected,  the 
propagation  of  Christianity,  the  constitution  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  ruin  of  paganism,  and  the  sects  that  arose  from 
the  mysterious  controversies  concerning  the  Trinity  and  in- 
carnation. At  the  head  of  this  class  we  may  justly  rank 
the  worship  of  images,  so  fiercely  disputed  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries ;  since  a  question  of  popular  superstition  pro- 
duced the  revolt  of  Italy,  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  "West. 

The  primitive  Christians  were  possessed  with  an  uncon- 
querable repugnance  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  images;  and 
this  aversion  may  be  ascribed  to  their  descent  from  the  Jews, 
and  their  enmity  to  the  Greeks.     The  Mosaic  law  had  severe- 

1  The  learned  Selden  has  given  the  history  of  transubstantiation  in  a  compre- 
hensive and  pithy  sentence:  "This  opinion  is  only  rhetoric  turned  into  logic* 
(His  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  2073,  in  his  Table-Talk. ) 

V.— 7 
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ly  proscribed  all  representations  of  the  Deity ;  and  that  pre- 
cept was  firmly  established  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
the  chosen  people.  The  wit  of  the  Christian  apologists  was 
pointed  against  the  foolish  idolaters  who  bowed  before  the 
workmanship  of  their  own  hands ;  the  images  of  brass  and 
marble,  which,  had  they  been  endowed  with  sense  and  mo- 
tion, should  have  started  rather  from  the  pedestal  to  adore 
the  creative  powers  of  the  artist.9  Perhaps  some  recent  and 
imperfect  converts  of  the  Gnostic  tribe  might  crown  the  stat- 
ues of  Christ  and  St.  Paul  with  the  profane  honors  which 
they  paid  to  those  of  Aristotle  and  Pythagoras  ;3  but  the  pub- 
lic religion  of  the  Catholics  was  uniformly  simple  and  spirit- 
ual ;  and  the  first  notice  of  the  use  of  pictures  is  in  the  cen- 
sure of  the  Council  of  Illiberis,  three  hundred  years  after  the 
Christian  era.  Under  the  successors  of  Constantine,  in  the 
peace  and  luxury  of  the  triumphant  Church,  the  more  pru- 
dent bishops  condescended  to  indulge  a  visible  superstition 
for  the  benefit  of  the  multitude ;  and  after  the  ruin  of  pagan- 
ism they  were  no  longer  restrained  by  the  apprehension  of  an 
odious  parallel.  The  first  introduction  of  a  symbolic  worship 
was  in  the  veneration  of  the  cross  and  of  relics.  The  saints 
and  martyrs,  whose  intercession  was  implored,  were  seated  on 
the  right  hand  of  God ;  but  the  gracious  and  often  supernat- 
ural favors  which,  in  the  popular  belief,  were  showered  round 
their  tomb,  conveyed  an  unquestionable  sanction  of  the  de- 
vout pilgrims  who  visited,  and  touched,  and  kissed  these  life- 
less remains,  the  memorials  of  their  merits  and  sufferings.4 
But  a  memorial  more  interesting  than  the  skull  or  the  sandals 
of  a  departed  worthy  is  the  faithful  copy  of  his  person  and 

0  "Nee  intellignnt  homines  ineptissimi,  quod  si  sentire  simulacra  et  moveri 
possent,  [ultro]  adoratura  hominem  fuissent  k  quo  sunt  expolita  "  (Divin.  Insti- 
tut.  L  ii.  c.  2).  Lactantius  is  the  last,  as  well  as  the  motit  eloquent,  of  the  Latin 
apologists.  Their  raillery  of  idols  attacks  not  only  the  object,  but  the  form  and 
matter. 

8  See  Irenaeus,  Epiphanius,  and  Augustine  (Basnage,  Hist,  des  Eglises  Reformees, 
torn.  ii.  p.  1313).  This  Gnostic  practice  has  a  singular  affinity  with  the  private 
worship  of  Alexander  Severus  (Lampridius,  c.  29 ;  Lardner,  Heathen  Testimonies, 
vol.  iii.  p.  34). 

4  See  this  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  438, 623 ;  iii.  266  seq. 
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features,  delineated  by  the  arts  of  painting  or  sculpture.  In 
every  age  such  copies,  so  congenial  to  human  feelings,  have 
been  cherished  by  the  zeal  of  private  friendship  or  public  es- 
teem :  the  images  of  the  Roman  emperors  were  adored  with 
civil  and  almost  religious  honors:  a  reverence  less  ostenta- 
tious, but  more  sincere,  was  applied  to  the  statues  of  sages 
and  patriots ;  and  these  profane  virtues,  these  splendid  sins, 
disappeared  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  men  who  had  died 
rpj^,.  for  their  celestial  and  everlasting  country.     At  first 

worship.  ^g  experiment  was  made  with  caution  and  scruple; 
and  the  venerable  pictures  were  discreetly  allowed  to  instruct 
the  ignorant,  to  awaken  the  cold,  and  to  gratify  the  prejudices 
of  the  heathen  proselytes.  By  a  slow  though  inevitable  pro- 
gression, the  honors  of  the  original  were  transferred  to  the 
copy :  the  devout  Christian  prayed  before  the  image  of  a 
saint;  and  the  pagan  rites  of  genuflexion,  luminaries,  and  in- 
cense again  stole  into  the  Catholic  Church.  The  scruples  of 
reason  or  piety  were  silenced  by  the  strong  evidence  of  vi- 
sions and  miracles ;  and  the  pictures  which  speak,  and  move, 
and  bleed  must  be  endowed  with  a  divine  energy,  and  may 
be  considered  as  the  proper  objects  of  religious  adoration. 
The  most  audacious  pencil  might  tremble  in  the  rash  attempt 
of  defining  by  forms  and  colors  the  infinite  Spirit,  the  eternal 
Father,  who  pervades  and  sustains  the  universe.5  But  the  su- 
perstitious mind  was  more  easily  reconciled  to  paint  and  to 
worship  the  angels,  and,  above  all,  the  Son  of  God,  under  the 
human  shape  which  on  earth  they  have  condescended  to  as- 
sume. The  second  person  of  the  Trinity  had  been  clothed 
with  a  real  and  mortal  body  ;  but  that  body  had  ascended 
into  heaven :  and  had  not  some  similitude  been  presented  to 
the  eyes  of  his  disciples,  the  spiritual  worship  of  Christ  rnighfc 


5  Ov  yap  to  Qelov  airkovv  virapypv  Kal  oXtjtttov  fiopQalg  rim  Kal  (Tyfifiaaiv  airei- 
KaZ,Ofi(.v,  oiire  KT]p<fi  Kal  %v\oig  ri\v  virepovaiov  Kai  irpoavapxov  ovaiav  rifiqv  ijfieiQ 
SityvwKa/iEv.  (Concilium  Nicenum,  ii.  in  Collect.  Labb.  torn.  viii.  p.  1025,  edit. 
Venet.)  "II  seroit  peut-etre  a-propos  de  ne  point  souffrir  d'images  de  la  Tri- 
nite'  on  de  la  Divinite ;  les  de'fenseurs  les  plus  ze'les  des  images  ayant  condamne 
celles-ci,  et  'e  Concile  de  Trente  ne  parlant  que  des  images  de  Jesus-Christ  et  des 
Saints  "  (Dupin,  Biblioth.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  154). 
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have  been  obliterated  by  the  visible  relics  and  representations 
of  the  saints.  A  similar  indulgence  was  requisite  and  pro- 
pitious for  the  Yirgin  Mary :  the  place  of  her  burial  was  un- 
known ;  and  the  assumption  of  her  soul  and  body  into  heaven 
was  adopted  by  the  credulity  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  The 
use,  and  even  the  worship,  of  images  was  firmly  established 
before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century :  they  were  fondly  cher- 
ished by  the  warm  imagination  of  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics : 
the  Pantheon  and  Vatican  were  adorned  with  the  emblems  of 
a  new  superstition ;  but  this  semblance  of  idolatry  was  more 
coldly  entertained  by  the  rude  barbarians  and  the  Arian  cler- 
gy of  the  West.  The  bolder  forms  of  sculpture,  in  brass  or 
marble,  which  peopled  the  temples  of  antiquity,  were  offen- 
sive to  the  fancy  or  conscience  of  the  Christian  Greeks ;  and 
a  smooth  surface  of  colors  has  ever  been  esteemed  a  more  de- 
cent and  harmless  mode  of  imitation." 

The  merit  and  effect  of  a  copy  depends  on  its  resemblance 
with  the  original ;  but  the  primitive  Christians  were  ignorant 
The  image  °^  *ne  genuine  features  of  the  son  of  God,  his  moth- 
ofBdessa.  er)  and  his  apostles :  the  statue  of  Christ  at  Paneas, 
in  Palestine/  was  more  probably  that  of  some  temporal  sav- 
ior; the  Gnostics  and  their  profane  monuments  were  repro- 
bated, and  the  fancy  of  the  Christian  artists  could  only  be 
guided  by  the  clandestine  imitation  of  some  heathen  model. 
In  this  distress  a  bold  and  dexterous  invention  assured  at 

6  This  general  history  of  images  is  drawn  from  the  twenty-second  book  of  the 
Hist,  des  Eglises  Reforme'es  of  Basnage,  torn.  ii.  p.  1310-1337.  He  was  a  Prot- 
estant, but  of  a  manly  spirit ;  and  on  this  head  the  Protestants  are  so  notoriously 
in  the  right,  that  they  can  venture  to  be  impartial.  See  the  perplexity  of  poor 
Friar  Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  i.  p.  42. 

7  After  removing  some  rubbish  of  miracle  and  inconsistency,  it  may  be  allowed 
that,  as  late  as  the  year  300,  Paneas  in  Palestine  was  decorated  with  a  bronze 
statue,  representing  a  grave  personage  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  with  a  grateful  or  sup- 
pliant female  kneeling  before  him,  and  that  an  inscription — ry  Suirrjpt,  rip  tvtpykry 
— was  perhaps  inscribed  on  the  pedestal.  By  the  Christians  this  group  was  fool- 
ishly explained  of  their  founder  and  the  poor  woman  whom  he  had  cured  of  the 
bloody  flux  (Euseb.  vii.  18  ;  Philostorg.  vii.  3,  etc.).  M.  de  Beausobre  more  rea- 
sonably conjectures  the  philosopher  Apollonius,  or  the  Emperor  Vespasian  ;  in 
the  latter  supposition  the  female  is  a  city,  a  province,  or  perhaps  the  Queen  Ber« 
nice  (Bibliotheque  Germanique,  torn.  xiii.  p.  1-92). 
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once  the  likeness  of  the  image  and  the  innocence  of  the  wor- 
ship. A  new  superstructure  of  fable  was  raised  on  the  popu- 
lar basis  of  a  Syrian  legend  on  the  correspondence  of  Christ 
and  Abgarus,  so  famous  in  the  days  of  Eusebius,  so  reluctantly 
deserted  by  our  modern  advocates.  The  Bishop  of  Csesarea* 
records  the  epistle,9  but  he  most  strangely  forgets  the  picture 
of  Christ10 — the  perfect  impression  of  his  face  on  a  linen,  with 
which  he  gratified  the  faith  of  the  royal  stranger  who  had  in- 
voked his  healing  power,  and  offered  the  strong  city  of  Edes- 
ea  to  protect  him  against  the  malice  of  the  Jews.  The  igno- 
rance of  the  primitive  Church  is  explained  by  the  long  im- 
prisonment of  the  image  in  a  niche  of  the  wall,  from  whence, 
after  an  oblivion  of  five  hundred  years,  it  was  released  by 
some  prudent  bishop,  and  seasonably  presented  to  the  devo* 
tion  of  the  times.  Its  first  and  most  glorious  exploit  was  the 
deliverance  of  the  city  from  the  arms  of  Chosroes  Nushirvan ; 
and  it  was  soon  revered  as  a  pledge  of  the  divine  promise  that 
Edessa  should  never  be  taken  by  a  foreign  enemy.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  text  of  Procopius  ascribes  the  double  deliv- 
erance of  Edessa  to  the  wealth  and  valor  of  her  citizens,  who 

8  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  i.  c.  1 3.  The  learned  Assemannus  has  brought  up  the 
collateral  aid  of  three  Syrians,  St.  Ephrem,  Josua  Stylites,  and  James,  Bishop  of 
Sarug;  but  I  do  not  find  any  notice  of  the  Syriac  original  or  the  archives  of  Edes- 
sa (Biblioth.  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  318,  420,  554);  their  vague  belief  is  probably  de- 
rived from  the  Greeks. 

9  The  evidence  for  these  epistles  is  stated  and  rejected  by  the  candid  Lardner 
(Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  i.  p.  297-309).  Among  the  herd  of  bigots  who  are 
forcibly  driven  from  this  convenient  but  untenable  post,  I  am  ashamed — with  the 
Grabes,  Caves,  Tillemonts,  etc.,  to  discover  Mr.  Addison,  an  English  gentleman 
(his  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  528,  Baskerville's  edition) ;  but  his  superficial  tract  on  the 
Christian  religion  owes  its  credit  to  his  name,  his  style,  and  the  interested  applause 
of  our  clergy. 

10  From  the  silence  of  James  of  Sarug  (Asseman.  Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  289,  318), 
and  the  testimony  of  Evagrius  (Hist.  Eccle's.  1.  iv.  c.  27),  I  conclude  that  this  fa- 
ble was  invented  between  the  years  521  and  594 — most  probably  after  the  siege 
of  Edessa  in  540  (Asseman.  torn.  i.  p.  416 ;  Procopius,  De  Bell.  Persic.  1.  ii.  [c. 
12,  torn.  i.  p.  208  seq.,  edit.  Bonn]).  It  is  the  sword  and  buckler  of  Gregory  II. 
(in  Epist.  i.  ad  Leon.  Isaur.  Concil.  torn.  viii.  p.  656,  657),  of  John  Damascenus 
(Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  281,  edit.  Lequien  [De  Fide  Orthod.  1.  iv.  c.  16]),  and  of  the 
second  Nicene  Council  (Actio  v.  p.  1030).  The  most  perfect  edition  may  be  found 
in  Cedrenus  (Compend.  p.  175-178  [edit.  Par.  ;  torn.  i.  p.  308-314,  edit.  Bonn]). 
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purchased  the  absence  and  repelled  the  assaults  of  the  Persian 
monarch.  He  was  ignorant,  the  profane  historian,  of  the  tes- 
timony which  he  is  compelled  to  deliver  in  the  ecclesiastical 
page  of  Evagrius,  that  the  Palladium  was  exposed  on  the 
rampart,  and  that  the  water  which  had  been  sprinkled  on  the 
holy  face,  instead  of  quenching,  added  new  fuel  to  the  flames 
of  the  besieged.  After  this  important  service  the  image  of 
Edessa  was  preserved  with  respect  and  gratitude ;  and  if  the 
Armenians  rejected  the  legend,  the  more  credulous  Greeks 
adored  the  similitude,  which  was  not  the  work  of  any  mortal 
pencil,  but  the  immediate  creation  of  the  divine  original. 
The  style  and  sentiments  of  a  Byzantine  hymn  will  declare 
how  far  their  worship  was  removed  from  the  grossest  idola- 
try. "  How  can  we  with  mortal  eyes  contemplate  this  image, 
whose  celestial  splendor  the  host  of  heaven  presumes  not  to 
behold?  He  who  dwells  in  heaven  condescends  this  day  to 
visit  us  by  his  venerable  image;  He  who  is  seated  on  th9 
cherubim  visits  us  this  day  by  a  picture,  which  the  Father 
has  delineated  with  his  immaculate  hand,  which  he  has  form- 
ed in  an  ineffable  manner,  and  which  we  sanctify  by  adoring 
it  with  fear  and  love."  Before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century 
these  images,  made  without  hands  (in  Greek  it  is  a  single 
word"),  were  propagated  in  the  camps  and  cities 
of  the  Eastern  empire;18  they  were  the  objects  of 
worship,  and  the  instruments  of  miracles  ;  and  in  the  hour  of 
danger  or  tumult  their  venerable  presence  could  revive  the 
hope,  rekindle  the  courage,  or  repress  the  fury  of  the  Koman 

11  'AxupOTToiriToc.  See  Dncange,  in  Gloss.  Gra;c.  et  Lat.  The  subject  is  treat- 
ed with  equal  learning  and  bigotry  by  the  Jesuit  Gretser  (Syntagma  de  Imagini- 
bus  non  Manu  factis,  ad  calcem  Codini  de  Officiis,  p.  289-330),  the  ass,  or  rather 
the  fox,  of  Ingoldstadt  (see  the  Scaligerana) ;  with  equal  reason  and  wit  by  the 
Protestant  Beausobre,  in  the  ironical  controversy  which  he  has  spread  through 
many  volumes  of  the  Bibliotheque  Germanique  (torn,  xviii.  p.  1-50;  xx.  p.  27- 
68  ;  xxv.  p.  1-36  ;  xxvii.  p.  85-118  ;  xxviii.  p.  1-33 ;  xxxi.  p.  111-148  ;  xxxii. 
p.  75-107;  xxxiv.  p.  67-96). 

12  Theophylact.  Simocatta  (1.  ii.  c.  3,  p.  34  [edit.  Par.  ;  p.  70,  edit.  Bonn] ;  1.  iii. 
c.  1,  p.  63  [p.  114,  edit.  Bonn])  celebrates  the  Ssavdpiicbv  liKaa/ia,  which  he  stylea 
a\tipoTroirirov ;  yet  it  was  no  more  than  a  copy,  since  he  adds,  apx^rvirov  yap 
Ikhvo  (of  Edessa)  &pr)<jKevovoi  'Pw/jciuh  rt  dpprjTov.  See  Pagi,  torn.  ii.  a.d.  586) 
No.  11. 
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legions.  Of  these  pictures  the  far  greater  part,  the  tran- 
scripts of  a  human  pencil,  could  only  pretend  to  a  secondary 
likeness  and  improper  title ;  but  there  were  some  of  higher 
descent,  who  derived  their  resemblance  from  an  immediate 
contact  with  the  original,  endowed  for  that  purpose  with  a 
miraculous  and  prolific  virtue.  The  most  ambitious  aspired 
from  a  filial  to  a  fraternal  relation  with  the  image  of  Edessa ; 
and  such  is  the  veronica  of  Rome,  or  Spain,  or  Jerusalem, 
which  Christ  in  his  agony  and  bloody  sweat  applied  to  his 
face,  and  delivered  to  a  holy  matron.  The  fruitful  precedent 
was  speedily  transferred  to  the  Yirgin  Mary  and  the  saints 
and  martyrs.  In  the  Church  of  Diospolis,  in  Palestine,  the 
features  of  the  Mother  of  God13  were  deeply  inscribed  in  a 
marble  column :  the  East  and  West  have  been  decorated  by 
the  pencil  of  St.  Luke ;  and  the  Evangelist,  who  was  perhaps 
a  physician,  has  been  forced  to  exercise  the  occupation  of  a 
painter,  so  profane  and  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  primitive 
Christians.  The  Olympian  Jove,  created  by  the  muse  of  Ho- 
mer and  the  chisel  of  Phidias,  might  inspire  a  philosophic 
mind  with  momentary  devotion ;  but  these  Catholic  images 
were  faintly  and  flatly  delineated  by  monkish  artists  in  the 
last  degeneracy  of  taste  and  genius.14 

The  worship  of  images  had  stolen  into  the  Church  by  in- 
sensible degrees,  and  each  petty  step  was  pleasing  to  the  su- 
perstitious mind,  as  productive  of  comfort  and  in- 

Opposition        x  .  -r*        •        i       i        •       ■  n    i         »ii 

to  image        nocent  of  sm.     But  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 

worship.  .  t 

century,  in  the  full  magnitude  of  the  abuse,  the 
more  timorous  Greeks  were  awakened  by  an  apprehension 
that,  under  the  mask  of  Christianity,  they  had  restored  the 
religion  of  their  fathers:  they  heard,  with  grief  and  impa- 
tience, the  name  of  idolaters — the  incessant  charge  of  the 

13  See,  in  the  genuine  or  supposed  works  of  John  Damascenus,  two  passages  on 
the  Virgin  and  St.  Luke,  which  have  not  been  noticed  by  Gretser,  nor  consequent- 
ly by  Beausobre  (Opera  Joh.  Damascen.  torn.  i.  p.  618j  631  [Adv.  Constantinum 
Cabal,  c.  6 ;  Epist.  ad  Theophilum  Imp.  c.  4]). 

14  "Your  scandalous  figures  stand  quite  out  from  the  canvas :  they  are  as  bad 
as  a  group  of  statues!"  It  was  thus  that  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  a  Greek 
priest  applauded  the  pictures  of  Titian,  which  he  had  ordered,  and  refused  td 
accept. 
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Jews  and  Mahometans,16  who  derived  from  the  Law  and  the 
Koran  an  immortal  hatred  to  graven  images  and  all  relative 
worship.  The  servitude  of  the  Jews  might  cnrb  their  zeal 
and  depreciate  their  authority ;  but  the  triumphant  Mussul- 
mans, who  reigned  at  Damascus,  and  threatened  Constantino* 
pie,  cast  into  the  scale  of  reproach  the  accumulated  weight  of 
truth  and  victory.  The  cities  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt 
had  been  fortified  with  the  images  of  Christ,  his  mother^  and 
his  saints;  and  each  city  presumed  on  the  hope  or  promise 
of  miraculous  defence.  In  a  rapid  conquest  of  ten  years  the 
Arabs  subdued  those  cities  and  these  images;  and,  in  their 
opinion,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  pronounced  a  decisive  judgment 
between  the  adoration  and  contempt  of  these  mute  and  inan- 
imate idols.a  For  awhile  Edessa  had  braved  the  Persian  as- 
saults ;  but  the  chosen  city,  the  spouse  of  Christ,  was  involved 
in  the  common  ruin ;  and  his  divine  resemblance  became  the 
slave  and  trophy  of  the  infidels.  After  a  servitude  of  three 
hundred  years,  the  Palladium  was  yielded  to  the  devotion  of 
Constantinople,  for  a  ransom  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  of 
silver,  the  redemption  of  two  hundred  Mussulmans,  and  a 
perpetual  truce  for  the  territory  of  Edessa.16  In  this  season 
of  distress  and  dismay  the  eloquence  of  the  monks  was  exer- 
cised in  the  defence  of  images ;  and  they  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  sin  and  schism  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Orientals 
had  forfeited  the  favor  and  annihilated  the  virtue  of  these 
precious  symbols.     But  they  were  now  opposed  by  the  mur- 

15  By  Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  Glycas,  and  Manasses  the  origin  of  the  Iconoclasts  is 
imputed  to  the  Caliph  Yezid  and  two  Jews,  who  promised  the  empire  to  Leo ;  and 
the  reproaches  of  these  hostile  sectaries  are  turned  into  an  absurd  conspiracy  for 
restoring  the  purity  of  the  Christian  worship  (see  Spanheim,  Hist.  Imag.  c.  2). 

16  See  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  267),  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  201),  and 
Abulfeda  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  264),  and  the  criticisms  of  Pagi  (torn.  iii.  a.d.  944). 
The  prudent  Franciscan  refuses  to  determine  whether  the  image  of  Edessa  now 
reposes  at  Rome  or  Genoa ;  but  its  repose  is  inglorious,  and  this  ancient  object  of 
worship  is  no  longer  famous  or  fashionable. 


*  Yezid,  ninth  caliph  of  the  race  of  the  Ommiadae,  caused  all  the  images  in 
Syria  to  be  destroyed  about  the  year  7^,9 ;  hence  the  orthodox  reproached  the  sec- 
tarians with  following  the  example  of  the  Saracens  and  the  Jews.  Fragm.  Mon. 
Johan.  Jerosylym.  Script.  Byzant,  vol.  xvi.  p.  235 ;  Hist,  des  Eepub.  Ital.  par  M, 
Sismondi,  vol.  i.  p.  126. — G. 
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murs  of  many  simple  or  rational  Christians,  who  appealed  to 
the  evidence  of  texts,  of  facts,  and  of  the  primitive  times,  and 
secretly  desired  the  reformation  of  the  Church.  As  the  wor- 
ship of  images  had  never  been  established  by  any  general  or 
positive  law,  its  progress  in  the  Eastern  empire  had  been  re- 
tarded, or  accelerated,  by  the  differences  of  men  and  manners, 
the  local  degrees  of  refinement,  and  the  personal  characters  of 
the  bishops.  The  splendid  devotion  was  fondly  cherished  by 
the  levity  of  the  capital  and  the  inventive  genius  of  the  By- 
zantine clergy;  while  the  rude  and  remote  districts  of  Asia 
were  strangers  to  this  innovation  of  sacred  luxury.  Many 
large  congregations  of  Gnostics  and  Arians  maintained,  after 
their  conversion,  the  simple  worship  which  had  preceded  their 
separation ;  and  the  Armenians,  the  most  warlike  subjects  of 
Rome,  were  not  reconciled,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  the 
sight  of  images.17  These  various  denominations  of  men  af- 
forded a  fund  of  prejudice  and  aversion,  of  small  account  in 
the  villages  of  Anatolia  or  Thrace,  but  which,  in  the  fortune 
of  a  soldier,  a  prelate,  or  a  eunuch,  might  be  often  connected 
with  the  powers  of  the  Church  and  State. 

Of  such  adventurers  the  most  fortunate  was  the  Emper.or 
Leo  the  Third,18  who,  from  the  mountains  of  Isauria,  ascend- 
ed the  throne  of  the  East.     He  was  ignorant  of  sacred  and 

17  'Apfieviote  kcli  'AXafiavolg  bit  iotjc  97  rw  ayiwv  elicovwv  7rpoaicvvt](riQ  airriyopevrat 
(Nicetas,  1.  ii.  p.  258  [edit.  Par. ;  p.  527,  edit.  Bonn]).  The  Armenian  churches 
are  still  content  with  the  Cross  (Missions  du  Levant,  torn.  Hi.  p.  148) ;  but  surely 
the  superstitious  Greek  is  unjust  to  the  superstition  of  the  Germans  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

18  Our  original  but  not  impartial  monuments  of  the  Iconoclasts  must  be  drawn 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Councils,  torn.  viii.  and  ix.  Collect.  Labbe",  edit.  Venet.,  and 
the  historical  writings  of  Theophanes,  Nicephorus,  Manasses,  Cedrenus,  Zonaras, 
etc.  Of  the  modern  Catholics,  Baronius,  Pagi,  Natalis  Alexander  (Hist.  Eccles. 
Seculnm  viii.  and  ix.),  and  Maimbourg  (Hist,  des  Iconoclastes),  have  treated  the 
subject  with  learning,  passion,  and  credulity.  The  Protestant  labors  of  Frederick 
Spaitheim  (Historia  Imaginum  restituta)  and  James  Basnage  (Hist,  des  Eglises 
Kefunnees,  torn.  ii.  1.  xxiii.  p.  1339-1385)  are  cast  into  the  Iconoclast  scale.  With 
this  mutual  aid  and  opposite  tendency  it  is  easy  for  us  to  poise  the  balance  with 
philosophic  indifference.* 


a  Compare  Schlosser,  Geschichte  der  bilderstiirmender  Kaiser,  Frankfurt-am« 
Main,  1812 — a  book  of  research  and  impartiality. — M. 
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profane  letters;  but  liis  education,  his  reason,  perhaps  his 
Leo  the  intercourse  with  the  Jews  and  Arabs,  had  inspired 
iconoclast,  the  martial  peasant  with  a  hatred  of  images ;  and 
successors,  it  was  held  to  be  the  duty  of  a  prince  to  impose 
on  his  subjects  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 
But  in  the  outset  of  an  unsettled  reign,  during  ten  years  of 
toil  and  danger,  Leo  submitted  to  the  meanness  of  hypocrisy, 
bowed  before  the  idols  which  he  despised,  and  satisfied  the 
Roman  pontiff  with  the  annual  professions  of  his  orthodoxy 
and  zeal.  In  the  reformation  of  religion  his  first  steps  were 
moderate  and  cautious :  he  assembled  a  great  council  of  sen- 
ators and  bishops,  and  enacted,  with  their  consent,,  that  all  the 
images  should  be  removed  from  the  sanctuary  and  altar  to  a 
proper  height  in  the  churches,  where  they  might  be  visible  to 
the  eyes,  and  inaccessible  to  the  superstition,  of  the  people. 
But  it  was  impossible  on  either  side  to  check  the  rapid  though 
adverse  impulse  of  veneration  and  abhorrence :  in  their  lofty 
position  the  sacred  images  still  edified  their  votaries  and  re- 
proached the  tyrant.  He  was  himself  provoked  by  resistance 
and  invective ;  and  his  own  party  accused  him  of  an  imper- 
fect discharge  of  his  duty,  and  urged  for  his  imitation  the 
example  of  the  Jewish  king,  who  had  broken  without  scru- 
ple the  brazen  serpent  of  the  Temple.  By  a  second  edict  he 
proscribed  the  existence  as  well  as  the  use  of  religious  pict- 
ures ;  the  churches  of  Constantinople  and  the  provinces  were 
cleansed  from  idolatry ;  the  images  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and 
the  saints  were  demolished,  or  a  smooth  surface  of  plaster  was 
spread  over  the  walls  of  the  edifice.  The  sect  of  the  Icono- 
clasts was  supported  by  the  zeal  and  despotism  of  six  emper- 
ors, and  the  East  and  West  were  involved  in  a  noisy  conflict 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  It  was  the  design  of  Leo 
the  Isaurian  to  pronounce  the  condemnation  of  images  as  an 
article  of  faith,  and  by  the  authority  of  a  general  council :  but 
the  convocation  of  such  an  assembly  was  reserved  for  his  son 
Constantine  ;19  and  though  it  is  stigmatized  by  triumphant 

19  Some  flowers  of  rhetoric  are  iBvvodov  irapavofiov  kcu  aQeov,  and  the  bishops 
role  (laraiofipocriv.  By  Damascenes  it  is  styled  dnvpog  Kai  dSeKrog  (Opera,  torn.  L 
p.  628  [Adv.  Constant.  Cabal,  c.  16]).    Spanheim's  Apology  for  the  Synod  of  Con- 
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bigotry  as  a  meeting  of  fools  and  atheists,  their  own  partial 
and  mutilated  acts  betray  many  symptoms  of  reason  and  piety. 
Their  synod  The  debates  and  decrees  of  many  provincial  sym 
tinopie.tan"  °ds  introduced  the  summons  of  the  general  council 
a.d.754.  which  met  in  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  and 
was  composed  of  the  respectable  number  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty -eight  bishops  of  Europe  and  Anatolia;  for  the 
patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria  were  the  slaves  of  the 
caliph,  and  the  Koman  pontiff  had  withdrawn  the  churches 
of  Italy  and  the  "West  from  the  communion  of  the  Greeks. 
This  Byzantine  synod  assumed  the  rank  and  powers  of  the 
seventh  general  council ;  yet  even  this  title  was  a  recognition 
of  the  six  preceding  assemblies,  which  had  laboriously  built 
the  structure  of  the  Catholic  faith.  After  a  serious  delibera- 
tion of  six  months,  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  bish- 
ops pronounced  and  subscribed  a  unanimous  decree,  that  all 
visible  symbols  of  Christ,  except  in  the  Eucharist,  were  either 
blasphemous  or  heretical;  that  image-worship  was  a  corrup- 
tion of  Christianity  and  a  renewal  of  paganism ;  that  all  such 
monuments  of  idolatry  should  be  broken  or  erased ;  and  that 
those  who  should  refuse  to  deliver  the  objects  of  their  private 
superstition  were  guilty  of  disobedience  to  the  authority  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  emperor.  In  their  loud  and  loyal  ac- 
clamations they  celebrated  the  merits  of  their  temporal  re- 
deemer; and  to  his  zeal  and  justice  they  intrusted  the  execu- 
tion of  their  spiritual  censures.  At  Constantinople,  as  in  the 
former  councils,  the  will  of  the  prince  was  the  rule  of  episco- 
pal faith ;  but  on  this  occasion  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  prelates  sacrificed  their  secret  conscience 
to  the  temptations  of  hope  and  fear.     In  the  lone* 

Their  creed 

night  of  superstition  the  Christians  had  wandered 
far  away  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel :  nor  was  it  easy 
for  them  to  discern  the  clue,  and  tread  back  the  mazes  of  the 
labyrinth.     The  worship  of  images  was  inseparably  blended, 

stantinople  (p.  171,  etc.)  is  worked  up  with  truth  and  ingenuity,  from  such  materi- 
als as  he  could  find  in  the  Nicene  Acts  (p.  1046,  etc.).  The  witty  John  of  Da- 
mascus converts  tm<ric6irove  into  eiriaKorovg ;  makes  them  KotXioSovXovg,  slaves  of 
their  belly,  etc.     Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  306. 
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at  least  to  a  pious  fancy,  with  the  Cross,  the  Virgin,  the  saints 
and  their  relics ;  the  holy  ground  was  involved  in  a  cloud  of 
miracles  and  visions;  and  the  nerves  of  the  mind,  curiosity 
and  scepticism,  were  benumbed  by  the  habits  of  obedience 
and  belief.  Constantine  himself  is  accused  of  indulging  a 
royal  license  to  doubt,  or  deny,  or  deride  the  mysteries  of  the 
Catholics,20  but  they  were  deeply  inscribed  in  the  public  and 
private  creed  of  his  bishops ;  and  the  boldest  Iconoclast  might 
assault  with  a  secret  horror  the  monuments  of  popular  devo- 
tion, which  were  consecrated  to  the  honor  of  his  celestial  pa- 
trons. In  the  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  freedom 
and  knowledge  had  expanded  all  the  faculties  of  man:  the 
thirst  of  innovation  superseded  the  reverence  of  antiquity ; 
and  the  vigor  of  Europe  could  disdain  those  phantoms  which 
terrified  the  sickly  and  servile  weakness  of  the  Greeks. 

The  scandal  of  an  abstract  heresy  can  be  only  proclaimed 
to  the  people  by  the  blast  of  the  ecclesiastical  trumpet ;  but 
the  most  ignorant  can  perceive,  the  most  torpid 
cutioruPof!he  must  feel,  the  profanation  and  downfall  of  their 
SV  visible  deities.  The  first  hostilities  of  Leo  were 
a.d.  ,„.-..  ^ij.ggf.gfl  against  a  lofty  Christ  on  the  vestibule,  and 
above  the  gate,  of  the  palace.  A  ladder  had  been  planted  for 
the  assault,  but  it  was  furiously  shaken  by  a  crowd  of  zealots 
and  women :  they  beheld,  with  pious  transport,  the  ministers 
of  sacrilege  tumbling  from  on  high  and  dashed  against  the' 
pavement ;  and  the  honors  of  the  ancient  martyrs  were  pros- 
tituted to  these  criminals,  who  justly  suffered  for  murder  and 
rebellion.81  The  execution  of  the  imperial  edicts  was  resisted 
by  frequent  tumults  in  Constantinople  and  the  provinces : 
the  person  of  Leo  was  endangered,  his  officers  were  massacred, 
and  the  popular  enthusiasm  was  quelled  by  the  strongest  ef- 

20  He  is  accused  of  proscribing  the  title  of  saint;  styling  the  Virgin,  Mother  of 
Christ;  comparing  her  after  her  delivery  to  an  empty  purse;  of  Arianism,  Nes- 
torianism,  etc.  In  his  defence,  Spanheim  (c.  iv.  p.  207)  is  somewhat  embarrassed 
between  the  interest  of  a  Protestant  and  the  duty  of  an  orthodox  divine. 

21  The  holy  confessor  Theophanes  approves  the  principle  of  their  rebellion,  $d(p 
Kivovfitvoi  £?}Xy  (p.  339).  Gregory  II.  (in  Epist.  i.  ad  Imp.  Leon.  Concil.  torn.  viii. 
p.  661,  664)  applauds  the  zeal  of  the  Byzantine  women  who  killed  the  imperial 
officers. 
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forts  of  the  civil  and  military  power.  Of  the  Archipelago,  or 
Holy  Sea,  the  numerous  islands  were  filled  with  images  and 
monks  :  their  votaries  abjured,  without  scruple,  the  enemy  of 
Christ,  his  mother,  and  the  saints ;  they  armed  a  fleet  of  boats 
and  galleys,  displayed  their  consecrated  banners,  and  boldly 
steered  for  the  harbor  of  Constantinople,  to  place  on  the 
throne  a  new  favorite  of  God  and  the  people.  They  depend- 
ed on  the  succor  of  a  miracle :  but  their  miracles  were  inef- 
ficient against  the  Greek  fire;  and  after  the  defeat  and  con- 
flagration of  their  fleet,  the  naked  islands  were  abandoned  to 
the  clemency  or  justice  of  the  conqueror.  The  son  of  Leo, 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  had  undertaken  an  expedition 
against  the  Saracens:  during  his  absence  the  capital,  the  pal- 
ace, and  the  purple  were  occupied  by  his  kinsman  Artavasdes, 
the  ambitious  champion  of  the  orthodox  faith.  The  worship 
of  images  was  triumphantly  restored :  the  patriarch  renounced 
his  dissimulation,  or  dissembled  his  sentiments ;  and  the  right- 
eous claim  of  the  usurper  was  acknowledged,  both  in  the  new 
and  in  ancient  Rome.  Constantine  flew  for  refuge  to  his  pa- 
ternal mountains ;  but  he  descended  at  the  head  of  the  bold 
and  affectionate  Isaurians ;  and  his  final  victory  confounded 
the  arms  and  predictions  of  the  fanatics.  His  long  reign  was 
distracted  with  clamor,  sedition,  conspiracy,  and  mutual  ha- 
tred and  sanguinary  revenge :  the  persecution  of  images  was 
the  motive  or  pretence  of  his  adversaries ;  and,  if  they  missed 
a  temporal  diadem,  they  were  rewarded  by  the  Greeks  with 
the  crown  of  martyrdom.  In  every  act  of  open  and  clandes- 
tine treason  the  emperor  felt  the  unforgiving  enmity  of  the 
monks,  the  faithful  slaves  of  the  superstition  to  which  they 
owed  their  riches  and  influence.  They  prayed,  they  preach- 
ed, they  absolved,  they  inflamed,  they  conspired  ;  the  solitude 
of  Palestine  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  invective  ;  and  the  pen 
of  St.  John  Damascenus,"  the  last  of  the  Greek  fathers,  de- 

s2  John,  or  Mansur,  was  a  noble  Christian  of  Damascus,  who  held  a  considera- 
ble office  in  the  service  of  the  caliph.  His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  images  exposed 
him  to  the  resentment  and  treachery  of  the  Greek  emperor;  and,  on  the  suspicion 
of  a  treasonable  correspondence,  he  was  deprived  of  his  right  hand,  which  was 
miraculously  restored  by  the  Virgin.     After  this  deliverance  he  resigned  his  office. 
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voted  the  tyrant's  head,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next.23a  1 
am  not  at  leisure  to  examine  how  far  the  monks  provoked, 
nor  how  much  they  have  exaggerated,  their  real  and  pretend- 
ed sufferings,  nor  how  many  lost  their  lives  or  limbs,  their 
eyes  or  their  beards,  by  the  cruelty  of  the  einperor.b  From 
the  chastisement  of  individuals  he  proceeded  to  the  abolition 
of  the  order ;  and,  as  it  was  wealthy  and  useless,  his  resent- 
ment might  be  stimulated  by  avarice,  and  justified  by  patriot- 
ism. The  formidable  name  and  mission  of  the  Dragon™  his 
visitor-general,  excited  the  terror  and  abhorrence  of  the  black 
nation :  the  religious  communities  were  dissolved,  the  build- 
ings were  converted  into  magazines  or  barracks;  the  lands, 
movables,  and  cattle  were  confiscated ;  and  our  modern  prec- 
edents will  support  the  charge,  that  much  wanton  or  mali- 
cious havoc  was  exercised  against  the  relics,  and  even  the 
books,  of  the  monasteries.  With  the  habit  and  profession  of 
monks,  the  public  and  private  worship  of  images  was  rigor- 
ously proscribed ;  and  it  should  seem  that  a  solemn  abjura- 
tion of  idolatry  was  exacted  from  the  subjects,  or  at  least  from 
the  clergy,  of  the  Eastern  empire.28 

distributed  his  wealth,  and  buried  himself  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Sabas,  between 
Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  legend  is  famous  ;  but  his  learned  editor,  Fa- 
ther Lequien,  has  unluckily  proved  that  St.  John  Damascenus  was  already  a  monk 
before  the  Iconoclast  dispute  (Opera,  torn.  i.  Vit.  St.  Joan.  Damascen.  p.  10-13, 
et  Notas  ad  loc. ). 

23  After  sending  Leo  to  the  devil,  he  introduces  his  heir — rb  fiiapbv  avrov  ykv- 
vr\jia,  /cat  rjjc  Kcuciag  avrov  icXtipovofiog  kv  dnrXy  ysvo/xevog  (Opera  Damascen.  torn. 
i.  p.  625  [Adv.  Constan.  Cabal,  c.  20]).  If  the  authenticity  of  this  piece  be  sus- 
picious, we  are  sure  that  in  other  works,  no  longer  extant,  Damascenus  bestowed 
on  Constantine  the  titles  of  vkov  MwafieQ,  Xpiarofid-^ov,  fiiadytov  (torn.  i.  p.  306). 

24  In  the  narrative  of  this  persecution  from  Theophanes  and  Cedrenus,  Span- 
heim  (p.  235-238)  is  happy  to  compare  the  Draco  of  Leo  with  the  dragoons  (Dra- 
cones)  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  highly  solaces  himself  with  this  controversial  pun. 

25  Upoypa/ifia  yap  IKeirkfiil/E  Kara,  iracrav  t^apyiav  rfjv  vtto  tTjq  %Eipo£  avrov, 
iravrag  inroypaxpai  Kal  bfivvvai '  rov  aQerijaai  n)v  TtpoGKvvr)aiv  rwv  crETrrwv  sIkoviov 
(Damascen.  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  625  [Adv.  Constant.  Cabal,  c.  21]).  This  oath  and  sub- 
scription I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  any  modern  compilation. 


a  The  patriarch  Anastasius,  an  Iconoclast  under  Leo,  an  image-worshipper  un- 
der Artavasdes,  was  scourged,  led  through  the  streets  on  an  ass,  with  his  face  to 
the  tail ;  and,  reinvested  in  his  dignity,  became  again  the  obsequious  minister  of 
Constantine  in  his  Iconoclastic  persecutions.     See  Schlosser,  p.  211. — M. 

b  Compare  Schlosser,  p.  228-234.— M. 
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The  patient  East  abjured  with  reluctance  her  sacred  im- 
ages ;  they  were  fondly  cherished,  and  vigorously  defended, 
by  the  independent  zeal  of  the  Italians.  In  eccle- 
siastical rank  and  jurisdiction  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Pope  of  Home  were  nearly  equal.  But 
the  Greek  prelate  was  a  domestic  slave  under  the  eye  of  his 
master,  at  whose  nod  he  alternately  passed  from  the  convent 
to  the  throne,  and  from  the  throne  to  the  convent.  A  dis- 
tant and  dangerous  station,  amidst  the  barbarians  of  the  West, 
excited  the  spirit  and  freedom  of  the  Latin  bishops.  Their 
popular  election  endeared  them  to  the  Romans :  the  public 
and  private  indigence  was  relieved  by  their  ample  revenue ; 
and  the  weakness  or  neglect  of  the  emperors  compelled  them 
to  consult,  both  in  peace  and  war,  the  temporal  safety  of  the 
city.  In  the  school  of  adversity  the  priest  insensibly  imbibed 
the  virtues  and  the  ambition  of  a  prince ;  the  same  character 
was  assumed,  the  same  policy  was  adopted,  by  the  Italian,  the 
Greek,  or  the  Syrian,  who  ascended  the  chair  of  St.  Peter ; 
and,  after  the  loss  of  her  legions  and  provinces,  the  genius 
and  fortune  of  the  popes  again  restored  the  supremacy  of 
Rome.  It  is  agreed  that  in  the  eighth  century  their  domin- 
ion was  founded  on  rebellion,  and  that  the  rebellion  was  pro- 
duced, and  justified,  by  the  heresy  of  the  Iconoclasts;  but  the 
conduct  of  the  second  and  third1  Gregory  in  this  memorable 
contest  is  variously  interpreted  by  the  wishes  of  their  friends 
and  enemies.  The  Byzantine  writers  unanimously  declare 
that,  after  a  fruitless  admonition,  they  pronounced  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  East  and  "West,  and  deprived  the  sacrilegious 
tyrant  of  the  revenue  and  sovereignty  of  Italy.  Their  excom- 
munication is  still  more  clearly  expressed  by  the  Greeks,  who 
beheld  the  accomplishment  of  the  papal  triumphs ;  and,  as 
they  are  more  strongly  attached  to  their  religion  than  to  their 
country,  they  praise,  instead  of  blaming,  the  zeal  and  ortho- 
doxy of  these  apostolical  men.3*    The  modern  champions  of 


**  KaJ  tjjv  "Pw/mjv  oi>v  iratry  [rjf]  'IraXt^  T?jjc  fiaoikuag  avrov  cnriaTriat,  says 
Theophanes  (Chronograph,  p.  343  [torn.  i.  p.  630,  edit.  Bonn]).  For  this  Gregory 
is  styled  by  Cedrenns  av-qp  clitootoXikoc  (p.  450).     Zonaras  specifies  the  thunder, 
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Rome  are  eager  to  accept  the  praise  and  the  precedent :  this 
great  and  glorious  example  of  the  deposition  of  royal  heretics 
is  celebrated  by  the  cardinals  Baronius  and  Bellarmine ;27  and 
if  they  are  asked  why  the  same  thunders  were  not  hurled 
against  the  Neros  and  Julians  of  antiquity  ?  they  reply,  that 
the  weakness  of  the  primitive  Church  was  the  sole  cause  of 
her  patient  loyalty.28  On  this  occasion  the  effects  of  love  and 
hatred  are  the  same ;  and  the  zealous  Protestants,  who  seek 
to  kindle  the  indignation  and  to  alarm  the  fears  of  princes 
and  magistrates,  expatiate  on  the  insolence  and  treason  of  the 
two  Gregories  against  their  lawful  sovereign.29  They  are  de- 
fended only  by  the  moderate  Catholics,  for  the  most  part  of 
the  Gallican  Church,80  who  respect  the  saint  without  approv- 
ing the  sin.  These  common  advocates  of  the  crown  and  the 
mitre  circumscribe  the  truth  of  facts  by  the  rule  of  equity, 
Scripture,  and  tradition,  and  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  the 
Latins,81  and  the  lives32  and  epistles  of  the  popes  themselves. 

avaBtfian  (tvvoSik^  (torn.  ii.  1.  xv.  [c.  4]  p.  104, 105).  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  Greeks  are  apt  to  confound  the  times  and  actions  of  two  Gregories. 

27  See  Baronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.730,Nos.  4,  5:  "Dignum  exemplum!"  Bel- 
larmin.  de  Komano  Pontifice,  1.  v.  c.  8  :  "Mulctavit  eum  parte  imperii."  Sigo- 
nius,  De  Regno  Italia?,  1.  iii.  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  1 69.  Yet  such  is  the  change  of 
Italy,  that  Sigonius  is  corrected  by  the  editor  of  Milan,  Philippus  Argelatus,  a  Bo- 
lognese,  and  subject  of  the  pope. 

28  "Quod  si  Christiani  olim  non  deposuerunt  Neronem  aut  Julian um,  id  fuit 
quia  deerant  vires  temporales  Christianis  "  (honest  Bellarmine,  De  Rom.  Pont. 
1.  v.  c.  7).  Cardinal  Perron  adds  a  distinction  more  honorable  to  the  first  Chris- 
tians, but  not  more  satisfactory  to  modern  princes — the  treason  of  heretics  and 
apostates,  who  break  their  oath,  belie  their  coin,  and  renounce  their  allegiance  to 
Christ  and  his  vicar  (Perroniana,  p.  89). 

39  Take,  as  a  specimen,  the  cautious  Basnage  (Hist,  de  l'Eglise,  p.  1350, 1351) 
and  the  vehement  Spanheim  (Hist.  Imaginum),  who,  with  a  hundred  more,  tread 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  centuriators  of  Magdeburg. 

30  See  Launoy  (Opera,  torn.  v.  pars  ii.  (Epist.  vii.  7,  p.  456-474),  Natalis  Alexan- 
der (Hist.  Nov.  Testamenti,  secul.  viii.  dissert,  i.  p.  92-96),  Pagi  (Critica,  torn.  iii. 
p.  215,  216),  and  Giannone  (Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli,  torn.  i.  p.  317-320),  a  disci- 
ple of  the  Gallican  school.  In  the  field  of  controversy  I  always  pity  the  moder- 
ate party,  who  stand  on  the  open  middle-ground  exposed  to  the  fire  of  both  sides. 

31  They  appeal  to  Paul  Warnefrid,  or  Diaconus  (De  Gestis  Langobard.  1.  vi.  c. 
49,  p.  506,  507,  in  Script.  Ital.  Muratori,tom.  i.  pars  i.),  and  the  nominal  Anasta- 
sius  (De  Vit.  Pont,  in  Muratori,  torn.  iii.  pars  i. ;  Gregorius  II.,  p.  154}  Gregoriua 


See  note  on  following  page. 
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Two  original  epistles,  from  Gregory  the  Second  to  the  Em- 
peror Leo,  are  still  extant  ;39  and  if  they  cannot  be  praised  as 
the  most  perfect   models  of  eloquence  and  logic, 

Epistles  of  ,  .  .-K,     ,,  ,      .„  ,    t        ,      i  i         I 

Gregory  ii.  they  exhibit  the  portrait,  or  at  least  the  mask,  of 
peror.  the  founder  of  the  papal  monarchy.     "  During  ten 

pure  and  fortunate  years,"  says  Gregory  to  the  em- 
peror, "  we  have  tasted  the  annual  comfort  of  your  royal  let- 
ters, subscribed  in  purple  ink  with  your  own  hand,  the  sacred 
pledges  of  your  attachment  to  the  orthodox  creed  of  our  fa- 
thers. How  deplorable  is  the  change !  how  tremendous  the 
scandal !  You  now  accuse  the  Catholics  of  idolatry ;  and,  bj 
the  accusation,  you  betray  your  own  impiety  and  ignorance. 
To  this  ignorance  we  are  compelled  to  adapt  the  grossness  of 
our  style  and  arguments :  the  first  elements  of  holy  letters 
are  sufficient  for  your  confusion ;  and  were  you  to  enter  a 
grammar-school,  and  avow  yourself  the  enemy  of  our  worship, 
the  simple  and  pious  children  would  be  provoked  to  cast  their 
hornbooks  at  your  head."  After  this  decent  salutation  the 
pope  attempts  the  usual  distinction  between  the  idols  of  an- 
tiquity and  the  Christian  images.  The  former  were  the  fan- 
ciful representations  of  phantoms  or  demons,  at  a  time  when 
the  true  God  had  not  manifested  his  person  in  any  visible 
likeness.     The  latter  are  the  genuine  forms  of  Christ,  his 

III.,  p.  158;  Zacharias,  p.  161 ;  Stephanus  III.,  p.  165;  Paulus,  p.  172;  Stepha- 
nus  IV.,  p.  174 ;  Hadrianus,  p.  179  ;  Leo  III.,  p.  195).  Yet  I  may  remark  that 
the  true  Anastasius  (Hist.  Eccles.  p.  134,  edit.  Reg.)  and  the  Historia  Miscella 
(1.  xxi.  p.  151,  in  torn.  i.  Script.  Ital.),  both  of  the  ninth  century,  translate  and  ap- 
prove the  Greek  text  of  Theophanes. 

33  With  some  minute  difference,  the  most  learned  critics,  Lucas  Holstenius, 
Schelestrate,  Ciampini,  Bianchini,  Muratori  (Prolegomena  ad  torn.  iii.  pars  i.),  are 
agreed  that  the  Liber  Pontificalis  was  composed  and  continued  by  the  apostolical 
librarians  and  notaries  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  and  that  the  last  and 
smallest  part  is  the  work  of  Anastasius,  whose  name  it  bears.  The  style  is  barbar- 
ous, the  narrative  partial,  the  details  are  trifling ;  yet  it  must  be  read  as  a  curious 
and  authentic  record  of  the  times.  The  epistles  of  the  popes  are  dispersed  in  the 
volumes  of  Councils. 

32  The  two  epistles  of  Gregory  II.  have  been  preserved  in  the  Acts  of  the  Ni- 
eene  Council  (torn.  viii.  p.  651-674).  They  are  without  a  date,  which  is  various- 
ly fixed  —  by  Baronius  in  the  year  726,  by  Muratori  (Annali  dTtalia,  torn.  vi. 
p.  120)  in  729,  and  by  Pagi  in  730.  Such  is  the  force  of  prejudice,  that  soma 
Papists  have  praised  the  good  sense  and  moderation  of  these  letters. 

V.— 8 
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mother,  and  his  saints,  who  had  approved,  bj  a  crowd  of  mir- 
acles, the  innocence  and  merit  of  this  relative  worship.  He 
must  indeed  have  trusted  to  the  ignorance  of  Leo,  since  he 
could  assert  the  perpetual  use  of  images  from  the  apostolic 
age,  and  their  venerable  presence  in  the  six  synods  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  A  more  specious  argument  is  drawn  from 
present  possession  and  recent  practice:  the  harmony  of  the 
Christian  world  supersedes  the  demand  of  a  general  council ; 
and  Gregory  frankly  confesses  that  such  assemblies  can  only 
be  useful  under  the  reign  of  an  orthodox  prince.  To  the  im- 
pudent and  inhuman  Leo,  more  guilty  than  a  heretic,  he  rec- 
ommends peace,  silence,  and  implicit  obedience  to  his  spirit- 
ual guides  of  Constantinople  and  Rome.  The  limits  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  powers  are  defined  by  the  pontiff.  To  the 
former  he  appropriates  the  body ;  to  the  latter,  the  soul :  the 
sword  of  justice  is  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate :  the  more 
formidable  weapon  of  excommunication  is  intrusted  to  the 
clergy ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  divine  commission  a  zeal- 
ous son  will  not  spare  his  offending  father :  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter  may  lawfully  chastise  the  kings  of  the  earth.  "  You 
assault  us,  O  tyrant !  with  a  carnal  and  military  hand :  un- 
armed and  naked,  we  can  only  implore  the  Christ,  the  prince 
of  the  heavenly  host,  that  he  will  send  unto  you  a  devil  for 
the  destruction  of  your  body  and  the  salvation  of  your  soul. 
You  declare,  with  foolish  arrogance,  '  I  will  despatch  my  or- 
ders to  Rome :  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  image  of  St.  Peter ; 
and  Gregory,  like  his  predecessor  Martin,  shall  be  transport- 
ed in  chains  and  in  exile  to  the  foot  of  the  imperial  throne.' 
"Would  to  God  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  tread  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  holy  Martin !  but  may  the  fate  of  Constans  serve 
as  a  warning  to  the  persecutors  of  the  Church !  After  his 
just  condemnation  by  the  bishops  of  Sicily,  the  tyrant  was 
cut  off,  in  the  fulness  of  his  sins,  by  a  domestic  servant :  the 
saint  is  still  adored  by  the  nations  of  Scythia,  among  whom 
he  ended  his  banishment  and  his  life.  But  it  is  our  duty  to 
live  for  the  edification  and  support  of  the  faithful  people; 
nor  are  we  reduced  to  risk  our  safety  on  the  event  of  a  com- 
bat.    Incapable  as  you  are  of  defending  your  Roman  sub- 
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jects,  the  maritime  situation  of  the  city  may  perhaps  expose 
it  to  your  depredation ;  but  we  can  remove  to  the  distance  of 
four-and-twenty  stadia™ to  the  first  fortress  of  the  Lombards, 
and  then — you  may  pursue  the  winds.  Are  you  ignorant 
that  the  popes  are  the  bond  of  union,  the  mediators  of  peace 
between  the  East  and  West?  The  eyes  of  the  nations  are 
fixed  on  our  humility ;  and  they  revere,  as  a  God  upon  earth, 
the  apostle  St.  Peter,  whose  image  you  threaten  to  destroy.36 
The  remote  and  interior  kingdoms  of  the  "West  present  their 
homage  to  Christ  and  his  vicegerent;  and  we  now  prepare  to 
visit  one  of  their  most  powerful  monarchs  who  desires  to  re- 
ceive from  our  hands  the  sacrament  of  baptism.38  The  bar- 
barians have  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  Gospel,  while  you 
alone  are  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  shepherd.  These  pious  bar- 
barians are  kindled  into  rage :  they  thirst  to  avenge  the  per- 
secution of  the  East.  Abandon  your  rash  and  fatal  enter- 
prise ;  reflect,  tremble,  and  repent.  If  you  persist,  we  are  in- 
nocent of  the  blood  that  will  be  spilled  in  the  contest ;  may 
it  fall  on  your  own  head !" 

The  first  assault  of  Leo  against  the  images  of  Constanti- 
nople had  been  witnessed  by  a  crowd  of  strangers  from  Italy 
and  the  West,  who  related  with  grief  and  indignation  the  sac- 
rilege of  the  emperor.  But  on  the  reception  of  his  prescrip- 
tive edict  they  trembled  for  their  domestic  deities;  the  im- 

84  Ei/coffi  Hoaapa  arddia  vTrox<Dpr]<ju  6  'Apxiepsitg  'Pwfirjg  eig  rr\v  %wp<xv  Ka/x~ 
iravtag,  Kai  virayt  diu>%ov  tovq  avkfiovg  (Epist.  i.  p.  664).  This  proximity  of  the 
Lombards  is  hard  of  digestion.  Camillo  Pellegrini  (Dissert,  iv.  De  Ducatu  Bene- 
venti,  in  the  Script.  Ital.  torn.  v.  p.  172,  173)  forcibly  reckons  the  twenty-fourth 
stadia,  not  from  Rome,  but  from  the  limits  of  the  Roman  duchy,  to  the  first  for- 
tress, perhaps  Sora,  of  the  Lombards.  I  rather  believe  that  Gregory,  with  the 
pedantry  of  the  age,  employs  stadia  for  miles,  without  much  inquiry  into  the  gen- 
uine measure. 

86  "Ov  at  Ttdaai  fiamXeiai  Ttjg  Swetog  &g  Qeov  tiriyuov  typvai. 

84  'Airb  rrjg  Itnoripov  hvatug  tov  Xtyofitvov  ^etttetov  (p.  665).  The  pope  ap- 
pears to  have  imposed  on  the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks :  he  lived  and  died  in  the 
Lateran,  and  in  his  time  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  West  had  embraced  Christian- 
ity. May  not  this  unknown  Septetus  have  some  reference  to  the  chief  of  the 
Saxon  heptarchy,  to  Ina,  King  of  Wessex,  who,  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the 
Second,  visited  Rome  for  the  purpose,  not  of  baptism,  but  of  pilgrimage  (Pagi, 
a.d.  689,  No.  2 ;  a.d.  726,  No.  15)? 
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ages  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  of  the  angels,  martyrs,  and 

saints,  were  abolished  in  all  the  churches  of  Italy ; 

of  itaiy.         and  a  strong  alternative  was  proposed  to  the  Roman 

a.d.  728  etc. 

pontiff,  the  royal  favor  as  the  price  of  his  compli- 
ance, degradation  and  exile  as  the  penalty  of  his  disobedience. 
Neither  zeal  nor  policy  allowed  him  to  hesitate;  and  the 
haughty  strain  in  which  Gregory  addressed  the  emperor  dis- 
plays his  confidence  in  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  or  the  pow- 
ers of  resistance.  Without  depending  on  prayers  or  mira- 
cles, he  boldly  armed  against  the  public  enemy,  and  his  pas- 
toral letters  admonished  the  Italians  of  their  danger  and  their 
duty.37  At  this  signal,  Ravenna,  Venice,  and  the  cities  of  the 
Exarchate  and  Pentapolis  adhered  to  the  cause  of  religion ; 
their  military  force  by  sea  and  land  consisted,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  natives ;  and  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  zeal  was 
transfused  into  the  mercenary  strangers.  The  Italians  swore 
to  live  and  die  in  the  defence  of  the  pope  and  the  holy  im- 
ages; the  Roman  people  were  devoted  to  their  father,  and 
even  the  Lombards  were  ambitious  to  share  the  merit  and  ad- 
vantage of  this  holy  war.  The  most  treasonable  act,  but  the 
most  obvious  revenge,  was  the  destruction  of  the  statues  of 
Leo  himself :  the  most  effectual  and  pleasing  measure  of  re- 
bellion was  the  withholding  the  tribute  of  Italy,  and  depriv- 
ing him  of  a  power  which  he  had  recently  abused  by  the  im- 
position of  a  new  capitation.88  A  form  of  administration  was 
preserved  by  the  election  of  magistrates  and  governors;  and 
so  high  was  the  public  indignation,  that  the  Italians  were  pre- 

37  I  shall  transcribe  the  important  and  decisive  passage  of  the  Liber  Pontifica- 
lis.  "  Respiciens  ergo  pius  vir  profanam  principis  jussionem,  jam  contra  Impera- 
torem  quasi  contra  hostem  se  armavit,  renuens  hasresini  ejus,  scribens  ubique  se 
cavere  Christianos,  eo  quod  orta  fuisset  impietas  talis.  Igitur  permoti  omne3 
Pentapolenses,  atque  Venetiarum  exercitus  contra  Imperatoris  jussionem  restite- 
runt :  dicentes  se  nunquam  in  ejusdem  pontificis  condescendere  necem,  sed  pro 
ejus  magis  defensione  viriliter  decertare"  (p.  156). 

38  "A  censris,  or  capitation,"  says  Anastasius  (p.  156):  "A  most  cruel  tax,  un- 
known to  the  Saracens  themselves,"  exclaims  the  zealous  Maimbourg  (Hist,  des 
Iconoclastes,  1.  i.),  and  Theophanes  (p.  344  [torn.  i.  p.  631,  edit.  Bonn]),  who  talks 
of  Pharaoh's  numbering  the  male  children  of  Israel.  This  mode  of  taxation  was 
familiar  to  the  Saracens ;  and,  most  unluckily  for  the  historian,  it  was  imposed  a 
few  years  afterwards  in  France  by  his  patron  Louis  XIV. 
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pared  to  create  an  orthodox  emperor,  and  to  conduct  him 
with  a  fleet  and  army  to  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  In 
that  palace  the  Roman  bishops,  the  second  and  third  Greg- 
ory, were  condemned  as  the  authors  of  the  revolt,  and  every 
attempt  was  made,  either  by  fraud  or  force,  to  seize  their  per- 
sons and  to  strike  at  their  lives.  The  city  was  repeatedly 
visited  or  assaulted  by  captains  of  the  guards,  and  dukes  and 
exarchs  of  high  dignity  or  secret  trust ;  they  landed  with  for- 
eign troops,  they  obtained  some  domestic  aid,  and  the  super- 
stition of  Naples  may  blush  that  her  fathers  were  attached  to 
the  cause  of  heresy.  But  these  clandestine  or  open  attacks 
were  repelled  by  the  courage  and  vigilance  of  the  Romans ; 
the  Greeks  were  overthrown  and  massacred,  their  leaders  suf- 
fered an  ignominious  death,  and  the  popes,  however  inclined 
to  mercy,  refused  to  intercede  for  these  guilty  victims.  At 
Ravenna,39  the  several  quarters  of  the  city  had  long  exercised 
a  bloody  and  hereditary  feud ;  in  religious  controversy  they 
found  a  new  aliment  of  faction :  but  the  votaries  of  images 
were  superior  in  numbers  or  spirit,  and  the  exarch,  who  at- 
tempted to  stem  the  torrent,  lost  his  life  in  a  popular  sedition. 
To  punish  this  flagitious  deed  and  restore  his  dominion  in 
Italy,  the  emperor  sent  a  fleet  and  army  into  the  Adriatic 
Gulf.  After  suffering  from  the  winds  and  waves  much  loss 
and  delay,  the  Greeks  made  their  descent  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Ravenna :  they  threatened  to  depopulate  the  guilty 
capital,  and  to  imitate,  perhaps  to  surpass,  the  example  of  Jus- 
tinian the  Second,  who  had  chastised  a  former  rebellion  by 
the  choice  and  execution  of  fifty  of  the  principal  inhabitants. 
The  women  and  clergy,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  lay  prostrate 
in  prayer;  the  men  were  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  their 
country;  the  common  danger  had  united  the  factions,  and 
the  event  of  a  battle  was  preferred  to  the  slow  miseries  of  a 
siege.     In  a  hard-fought  day,  as  the  two  armies  alternately 

89  See  the  Liber  Pontificalis  of  Agnellus(in  the  Scriptores  Eerum  Italicaram  of 
Muratori,  torn.  ii.  pars  i.),  whose  deeper  shade  of  barbarism  marks  the  difference 
between  Rome  and  Ravenna.  Yet  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  some  curious  and 
domestic  facts — the  quarters  and  factions  of  Ravenna  (p.  154),  the  revenge  of  Jus- 
tinian II.  (p.  160, 161),  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks  (p.  170, 171),  etc. 
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yielded  and  advanced,  a  phantom  was  seen,  a  voice  was  heard, 
and  Eavenna  was  victorious  by  the  assurance  of  victory.  The 
strangers  retreated  to  their  ships,  but  the  populous  sea-coast 
poured  forth  a  multitude  of  boats ;  the  waters  of  the  Po  were 
so  deeply  infected  with  blood,  that  during  six  years  the  pub- 
lic prejudice  abstained  from  the  fish  of  the  river;  and  the 
institution  of  an  annual  feast  perpetuated  the  worship  of  im- 
ages and  the  abhorrence  of  the  Greek  tyrant.  Amidst  the 
triumph  of  the  Catholic  arms,  the  Roman  pontiff  convened  a 
synod  of  ninety-three  bishops  against  the  heresy  of  the  Icon- 
oclasts. With  their  consent,  he  pronounced  a  general  excom- 
munication against  all  who  by  word  or  deed  should  attack  the 
tradition  of  the  fathers  and  the  images  of  the  saints :  in  this 
sentence  the  emperor  was  tacitly  involved,40  but  the  vote  of 
a  last  and  hopeless  remonstrance  may  seem  to  imply  that  the 
anathema  was  yet  suspended  over  his  guilty  head.  No  soon- 
er had  they  confirmed  their  own  safety,  the  worship  of  im- 
ages, and  the  freedom  of  Rome  and  Italy,  than  the  popes  ap- 
pear to  have  relaxed  of  their  severity,  and  to  have  spared  the 
relics  of  the  Byzantine  dominion.  Their  moderate  counsels 
delayed  and  prevented  the  election  of  a  new  emperor,  and 
they  exhorted  the  Italians  not  to  separate  from  the  body  of 
the  Roman  monarchy.  The  exarch  was  permitted  to  reside 
within  the  walls  of  Ravenna,  a  captive  rather  than  a  master ; 
and  till  the  imperial  coronation  of  Charlemagne,  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome  and  Italy  was  exercised  in  the  name  of  the 
successors  of  Constantine.41 

40  Yet  Leo  was  undoubtedly  comprised  in  the  "  si  quis  *  *  *  imaginum  sacra- 
rum  *  *  *  destructor  *  *  *  extiteiit,  sit  extorris  a  corpore  D.  N.  Jesu  Christi  vel 
totitis  ecclesisp.  unitate."  The  canonists  may  decide  whether  the  guilt  or  the  name 
constitutes  the  excommunication ;  and  the  decision  is  of  the  last  importance  to 
their  safety,  since,  according  to  the  oracle  (Gratian,  Cans,  xxiii.  q.  5,  c.  47,  apud 
Spanheim,  Hist.  Imag.  p.  112),  "Homicidas  non  esse  qui  excommunicatos  truci- 
dant." 

41  "Compescuit  tale  consilium  Pontifex,  sperans  conversionem  principis"  (An  . 
astas.  p.  156).  "  Sed  ne  desisterent  ab  amorc  et  fide  R.  J.  admonebat"  (p.  157). 
The  popes  style  Leo  and  Constantine  Copronymus  "  Imperatores  et  Domini," 
with  the  strange  epithet  of  Piissimi.  A  famous  mosaic  of  the  Lateran  (a.d.  798) 
represents  Christ,  who  delivers  the  keys  to  St.  Peter  and  the  banner  to  Constan- 
tine V.     (Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn,  vi,  p.  337.) 
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The  liberty  of  Rome,  which  had  been  oppressed  by  the 
arras  and  arts  of  Augustus,  was  rescued,  after  seven  hundred 
Republic  an(^  ^7  years  of  servitude,  from  the  persecution 
ofRome.  0f  jje.0i  tjie  lsaurian.  By  the  Ceesars  the  triumphs 
of  the  consuls  had  been  annihilated :  in  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  empire,  the  god  Terminus,  the  sacred  boundary,  had 
insensibly  receded  from  the  ocean,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
and  the  Euphrates;  and  Rome  was  reduced  to  her  ancient 
territory  from  Viterbo  to  Terracina,  and  from  Narui  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber."  When  the  kings  were  banished,  the 
republic  reposed  on  the  firm  basis  which  had  been  founded 
by  their  wisdom  and  virtue.  Their  perpetual  jurisdiction  was 
divided  between  two  annual  magistrates :  the  senate  contin- 
ued to  exercise  the  powers  of  administration  and  counsel ; 
and  the  legislative  authority  was  distributed  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  people  by  a  well-proportioned  scale  of  property  and 
service.  Ignorant  of  the  arts  of  luxury,  the  primitive  Ro- 
mans had  improved  the  science  of  government  and  war:  the 
will  of  the  community  was  absolute :  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals were  sacred :  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  citizens 
were  armed  for  defence  or  conquest ;  and  a  band  of  robbers 
and  outlaws  was  moulded  into  a  nation,  deserving  of  free- 
dom and  ambitious  of  glory.43  When  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Greek  emperors  was  extinguished,  the  ruins  of  Rome  present- 
ed the  sad  image  of  depopulation  and  decay  :  her  slavery  was 
a  habit,  her  liberty  an  accident ;  the  effect  of  superstition, 
and  the  object  of  her  own  amazement  and  terror.  The  last 
vestige  of  the  substance,  or  even  the  forms,  of  the  consti- 
tution, was  obliterated  from  the  practice  and  memory  of  the 
Romans ;  and  they  were  devoid  of  knowledge,  or  virtue, 
again  to  build  the  fabric  of  a  commonwealth.     Their  scanty 

42  I  have  traced  the  Roman  duchy  according  to  the  maps,  and  the  maps  accord- 
ing to  the  excellent  dissertation  of  Father  Beretti  (De  Chorographia  Italias  Medii 
iEvi,  sect.  xx.  p.  216-232).  Yet  I  must  nicely  observe  that  Viterbo  is  of  Lom- 
bard foundation  (p.  211),  and  that  Terracina  was  usurped  by  the  Greeks. 

43  On  the  extent,  population,  etc.,  of  the  Roman  kingdom,  the  reader  may  peruse 
with  pleasure  the  Discours  Prtliminaire  to  the  Republique  Romaine  of  M.  de 
Beaufort  (torn,  i.),  who  will  not  be  accused  of  too  much  credulity  for  the  early 
ages  of  Rome. 
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remnant,  the  offspring  of  slaves  and  strangers,  was  despicable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  victorious  barbarians.  As  often  as  the 
Franks  or  Lombards  expressed  their  most  bitter  contempt  of 
a  foe,  they  called  him  a  Roman ;  "  and  in  this  name,"  says  the 
Bishop  Liutprand,  "  we  include  whatever  is  base,  whatever  is 
cowardly,  whatever  is  perfidious,  the  extremes  of  avarice  and 
luxury,  and  every  vice  that  can  prostitute  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man nature."44 a  By  the  necessity  of  their  situation,  the  in- 
habitants of  Rome  were  casj;  into  the  rough  model  of  a  re- 
publican government :  they  were  compelled  to  elect  some 
judges  in  peace  and  some  leaders  in  war :  the  nobles  assem- 
bled to  deliberate,  and  their  resolves  could  not  be  executed 
without  the  union  and  consent  of  the  multitude.  The  style 
of  the  Roman  senate  and  people  was  revived,48  but  the  spirit 
was  fled;  and  their  new  independence  was  disgraced  by  the 
tumultuous  conflict  of  licentiousness  and  oppression.  The 
want  of  laws  could  only  be  supplied  by  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion, and  their  foreign  and  domestic  counsels  were  moder- 
ated by  the  authority  of  the  bishop.  His  alms,  his  sermons, 
his  correspondence  with  the  kings  and  prelates  of  the  West, 
his  recent  services,  their  gratitude  and  oath,  accustomed  the 
Romans  to  consider  him  as  the  first  magistrate  or  prince  of 
the  city.  The  Christian  humility  of  the  popes  was  not  of- 
fended by  the  name  of  Dominus,  or  Lord ;  and  their  face 

44  "Quos  (Romanos)  nos,  Longobardi  scilicet,  Saxones,  Franci,  Lotharingi,  l?a- 
joarii,  Suevi,  Burgundiones,  tanto  dedignamur  ut  inimicos  nostras  commoti,  nil 
aliud  contumeliarum  nisi  Romane,  dicanms  :  hoc  solo,  id  estRomanorum  nomine, 
quicquid  ignobilitatis,  quicquid  timiditatis,  quicquid  avaritiae,  quicquid  luxurise, 
quicquid  mendacii,  immo  quicquid  vitiorum  est  cornprehendentes  "  (Liutprand,  in 
Legat.  Script.  Ital.  torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  481).  For  the  sins  of  Cato  or  Tully,  Minos 
might  have  imposed  as  a  fit  penance  the  daily  perusal  of  this  barbarous  passage. 

45  "  pjpino  regi  Francorum  [et  Patricio  Romanorum]  omnis  senatus  atque  uni- 
rersa  populi  generalitas  a  Deo  servatse  Romanse  urbis  "  (Codex  Carolin.  epist.  36 
in  Script.  Ital.  torn.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  160).  The  names  of  senatus  and  senator  were 
never  totally  extinct  (Dissert.  Chorograph.  p.  216,  217)  ;  but  in  the  Middle  Ages 
they  signified  little  more  than  nobiles,  optimates,  etc.  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Latin.). 


*  Yet  this  contumelious  sentence,  quoted  by  Robertson  (Charles  V.  note  2)  as 
well  as  Gibbon,  was  applied  by  the  angry  bishop  to  the  Byzantine  Romans,  whom, 
indeed,  he  admits  to  be  the  genuine  descendants  of  Romulus. — M. 
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and  inscription  are  still  apparent  on  the  most  ancient  coins.** 
Their  temporal  dominion  is  now  confirmed  by  the  reverence 
of  a  thousand  years ;  and  their  noblest  title  is  the  free  choice 
of  a  people  whom  they  had  redeemed  from  slavery. 

In  the  quarrels  of  ancient  Greece,  the  holy  people  of  Elis 
enjoyed  a  perpetual  peace,  under  the  protection  of  Jupiter, 
Home  at-  an(^  m  *ne  exercise  of  the  Olympic  games.47  Hap- 
LombarbdB.the  W  would  it  have  been  for  the  Romans  if  a  similar 
a.d.  730-752.  privilege  had  guarded  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter 
from  the  calamities  of  war ;  if  the  Christians  who  visited  the 
holy  threshold  would  have  sheathed  their  swords  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  apostle  and  his  successor.  But  this  mystic  circle 
could  have  been  traced  only  by  the  wand  of  a  legislator  and  a 
sage :  this  pacific  system  was  incompatible  with  the  zeal  and 
ambition  of  the  popes :  the  Romans  were  not  addicted,  like 
the  inhabitants  of  Elis,  to  the  innocent  and  placid  labors  of 
agriculture ;  and  the  barbarians  of  Italy,  though  softened  by 
the  climate,  were  far  below  the  Grecian  states  in  the  institu- 
tions of  public  and  private  life.  A  memorable  example  of 
repentance  and  piety  was  exhibited  by  Liutprand,  King  of 
the  Lombards.  In  arms,  at  the  gate  of  the  Yatican,  the  con- 
queror listened  to  the  voice  of  Gregory  the  Second,48  with- 

46  See  Muratovi,  Antiquit.  Italia?  Medii  JEvi,  torn.  ii.  Dissertat.  xxvii.  p.  548. 
On  one  of  these  coins  we  read  Hadrianus  Papa  (a.d.  772);  on  the  reverse,  Vict. 
DDNN.  with  the  word  CONOB,  which  the  Pere  Joubert  (Science  des  Me*dailles, 
torn.  ii.  p.  42)  explains  by  COiVstantinopoli  Officina  B  (secunda).* 

47  See  West's  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  Games  (Pindar,  vol.  ii.  p.  32-36, 
edition  in  12mo)  and  the  judicious  reflections  of  Polybius  (torn.  i.  1.  iv.  [c.  73] 
p.  466,  edit.  GronoY.). 

43  The  speech  of  Gregory  to  the  Lombard  is  finely  composed  by  Sigonius  (De 


*  The  letters  CONOB,  which  frequently  appear  on  the  Byzantine  coins,  and 
which  have  given  rise  to  much  dispute,  have  been  satisfactorily  explained  by  Pin- 
der  and  Eriedlander,  "Die  Miinzen  Justinians,  mit  sechs  Kupfertafeln, "  Berlin, 
1843.  That  the  letters  con  should  be  separated  from  ob,  and  that  they  signify 
Constantinople,  seems  clear  from  the  epigraphs  aqttob,  tesob,  and  trob,  which 
indicate  respectively  the  towns  of  Aquileia,  Thessalonica,  and  Treves.  The  above- 
mentioned  writers  suppose  that  ob  are  the  Greek  numerals,  and  that  they  conse- 
quently indicate  the  number  72.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  40  gold  coins  (aurei  or 
solidi)  were  equal  to  a  pound ;  but  as  these  coins  were  gradually  struck  lighter 
and  lighter,  it  was  at  length  enacted  by  Valentinian  I.,  in  a.d.  367,  that  thence- 
forth 72  solidi  should  be  coined  out  of  a  pound  of  gold  ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
conob  for  the  first  time  on  the  coins  of  this  emperor, — S. 
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drew  his  troops,  resigned  his  conquests,  respectfully  visited 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  and,  after  performing  his  devotions, 
offered  his  sword  and  dagger,  his  cuirass  and  mantle,  his  silver 
cross  and  his  crown  of  gold,  on  the  tomb  of  the  apostle.  But 
this  religious  fervor  was  the  illusion,  perhaps  the  artifice,  of 
the  moment ;  the  sense  of  interest  is  strong  and  lasting ;  the 
love  of  arms  and  rapine  was  congenial  to  the  Lombards ;  and 
both  the  prince  and  people  were  irresistibly  tempted  by  the 
disorders  of  Italy,  the  nakedness  of  Rome,  and  the  unwarlike 
profession  of  her  new  chief.  On  the  first  edicts  of  the  em- 
peror, they  declared  themselves  the  champions  of  the  holy 
images :  Liutprand  invaded  the  province  of  Romagna,  which 
had  already  assumed  that  distinctive  appellation ;  the  Catho- 
lics of  the  Exarchate  yielded  without  reluctance  to  his  civil 
and  military  power;  and  a  foreign  enemy  was  introduced 
for  the  first  time  into  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Ravenna. 
That  city  and  fortress  were  speedily  recovered  by  the  active 
diligence  and  maritime  forces  of  the  Venetians ;  and  those 
faithful  subjects  obeyed  the  exhortation  of  Gregory  himself, 
in  separating  the  personal  guilt  of  Leo  from  the  general  cause 
of  the  Roman  empire.49  The  Greeks  were  less  mindful  of 
the  service  than  the  Lombards  of  the  injury  :  the  two  nations, 
hostile  in  their  faith,  were  reconciled  in  a  dangerous  and  un- 
natural alliance :  the  king  and  the  exarch  marched  to  the  con- 
quest of  Spoleto  and  Rome ;  the  storm  evaporated  without 
effect,  but  the  policy  of  Liutprand  alarmed  Italy  with  a  vexa- 
tious alternative  of  hostility  and  truce.  His  successor  Astol- 
phus  declared  himself  the  equal  enemy  of  the  empwor  and 
the  pope :  Ravenna  was  subdued  by  force  or  treache-y,60  and 

Regno  Italia?,  1.  iii.  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  1 73),  who  imitates  the  license  an<*  the  spirit 
of  Sallust  or  Livy. 

49  The  Venetian  historians,  John  Sagorninus  (Chron.  Venet.  p.  13)  and  the 
doge  Andrew  Dandolo  (Scriptores  Rer.  Ital.  torn.  xii.  p.  135),  have  preserved  this 
epistle  of  Gregory.  The  loss  and  recovery  of  Ravenna  are  mentioned  by  Paulus 
Diaconus  (De  Gest.  Langobard.  1.  vi.  c.  49,  54,  in  Script.  Ital.  torn.  i.  pars  i. 
p.  506,  508) ;  but  our  chronologists,  Pagi,  Muratori,  etc. ,  cannot  ascertain  the  date 
or  circumstances. 

60  The  option  will  depend  on  the  various  readings  of  the  MSS.  of  Anastasius— * 
deceperat,  or  decerpserat  (Script.  Ital.  torn.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  167). 
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this  final  conquest  extinguished  the  series  of  the  exarchs,  who 
had  reigned  with  a  subordinate  power  since  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian and  the  ruin  of  the  Gothic  kingdom.  Home  was  sum- 
moned to  acknowledge  the  victorious  Lombard  as  her  lawful 
sovereign ;  the  annual  tribute  of  a  piece  of  gold  was  fixed  as 
the  ransom  of  each  citizen,  and  the  sword  of  destruction  was 
unsheathed  to  exact  the  penalty  of  her  disobedience.  The 
Romans  hesitated ;  they  entreated ;  they  complained ;  and  the 
threatening  barbarians  were  checked  by  arms  and  negotia- 
tions, till  the  popes  had  engaged  the  friendship  of  an  ally  and 
avenger  beyond  the  Alps." 

In  his  distress  the  first*  Gregory  had  implored  the  aid  of 
the  hero  of  the  age,  of  Charles  Martel,  who  governed  the 
Herdeiiv-  French  monarchy  with  the  humble  title  of  mayor 
Pepin! by  or  duke ;  and  who,  by  his  signal  victory  over  the 
a.d.754.  Saracens,  had  saved  his  country,  and  perhaps  Eu- 
rope, from  the  Mahometan  yoke.  The  ambassadors  of  the 
pope  were  received  by  Charles  with  decent  reverence;  but 
the  greatness  of  his  occupations,  and  the  shortness  of  his  life, 
prevented  his  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  except  by  a 
friendly  and  ineffectual  mediation.  His  son  Pepin,  the  heir 
of  his  power  and  virtues,  assumed  the  office  of  champion  of 
the  Roman  Church ;  and  the  zeal  of  the  French  prince  appears 
to  have  been  prompted  by  the  love  of  glory  and  religion.  But 
the  danger  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  the  succor  on  those 
of  the  Seine;  and  our  sympathy  is  cold  to  the  relation  of  dis- 
tant misery.  Amidst  the  tears  of  the  city,  Stephen  the  Third 
embraced  the  generous  resolution  of  visiting  in  person  the 
courts  of  Lombardy  and  France,  to  deprecate  the  injustice  of 
his  enemy,  or  to  excite  the  pity  and  indignation  of  his  friend. 

81  The  Codex  Carolinus  is  a  collection  of  the  epistles  of  the  popes  to  Charles 
Martel  (whom  they  style  Subregulus),  Pepin,  and  Charlemagne,  as  far  as  the  year 
791,  when  it  was  formed  hy  the  last  of  these  princes.  His  original  and  authentic 
MS.  (Bibliothecse  Cubicularis)  is  now  in  the  imperial  library  of  Vienna,  and  has 
been  published  by  Lambecius  and  Muratori  (Script.  Rerum  Ital.  torn.  iii.  pars  ii. 
f.  75,  etc.).  

*  Gregory  the  First  had  been  dead  above  a  century ;  read  Gregory  the  Third. 
— M. 
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After  soothing  the  public  despair  by  litanies  and  orations,  he 
undertook  this  laborious  journey  with  the  ambassadors  of  the 
French  monarch  and  the  Greek  emperor.  The  king  of  the 
Lombards  was  inexorable;  but  his  threats  could  not  silence 
the  complaints,  nor  retard  the  speed,  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
who  traversed  the  Pennine  Alps,  reposed  in  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Maurice,  and  hastened  to  grasp  the  right  hand  of  his  pro- 
tector; a  hand  which  was  never  lifted  in  vain,  either  in  war 
or  friendship.  Stephen  was  entertained  as  the  visible  suc- 
cessor of  the  apostle ;  at  the  next  assembly,  the  field  of  March 
or  of  May,  his  injuries  were  exposed  to  a  devout  and  warlike 
nation,  and  he  repassed  the  Alps,  not  as  a  suppliant,  but  as  a 
conqueror,  at  the  head  of  a  French  army,  which  was  led  by 
the  king  in  person.  The  Lombards,  after  a  weak  resistance, 
obtained  an  ignominious  peace,  and  swore  to  restore  the  pos- 
sessions, and  to  respect  the  sanctity,  of  tjie  Roman  Church. 
But  no  sooner  was  Astolphus  delivered  from  the  presence  of 
the  French  arms,  than  he  forgot  his  promise  and  resented  his 
disgrace.  Rome  was  again  encompassed  by  his  arms;  and 
Stephen,  apprehensive  of  fatiguing  the  zeal  of  his  Transalpine 
allies,  enforced  his  complaint  and  request  by  an  eloquent  let- 
ter in  the  name  and  person  of  St.  Peter  himself.53  The  apos- 
tle assures  his  adoptive  sons,  the  king,  the  clergy,  and  the  no- 
bles of  France,  that,  dead  in  the  flesh,  he  is  still  alive  in  the 
spirit ;  that  they  now  hear,  and  must  obey,  the  voice  of  the 
founder  and  guardian  of  the  Roman  Church  ;  that  the  Yirgin, 
the  angels,  the  saints,  and  the  martyrs,  and  all  the  host  of  heav- 
en, unanimously  urge  the  request,  and  will  confess  the  obliga- 
tion ;  that  riches,  victory,  and  paradise  will  crown  their  pious 
enterprise,  and  that  eternal  damnation  will  be  the  penalty  of 
their  neglect,  if  they  suffer  his  tomb,  his  temple,  and  his  peo- 
ple to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  perfidious  Lombards.  The 
second  expedition  of  Pepin  was  not  less  rapid  and  fortunate 

E2  See  this  most  extraordinary  letter  in  the  Codex  Carolinus,  epist.  iii.  p.  92. 
The  enemies  of  the  popes  have  charged  them  with  fraud  and  blasphemy ;  yet  they 
6urely  meant  to  persuade  rather  than  deceive.  This  introduction  of  the  dead, 
or  of  immortals,  was  familiar  to  the  ancient  orators,  though  it  is  executed  on  this 
occasion  in  the  rude  fashion  of  the  age. 
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than  the  first :  St.  Peter  was  satisfied,  Rome  was  again  saved, 
and  Astolphus  was  taught  the  lessons  of  justice  and  sincerity 
by  the  scourge  of  a  foreign  master.  After  this  double  chas- 
tisement, the  Lombards  languished  about  twenty  years  in  a 
state  of  languor  and  decay.  But  their  minds  were  not  yet 
humbled  to  their  condition ;  and  instead  of  affecting  the  pa- 
cific virtues  of  the  feeble,  they  peevishly  harassed  the  Ro- 
mans with  a  repetition  of  claims,  evasions,  and  inroads,  which 
they  undertook  without  reflection  and  terminated  without 
glory.  On  either  side,  their  expiring  monarchy  was  pressed 
by  the  zeal  and  prudence  of  Pope  Adrian  the  First,  the  gen- 
ius, the  fortune,  and  greatness  of  Charlemagne,  the  son  of  Pe- 
pin ;  these  heroes  of  the  Church  and  State  were  united  in 
public  and  domestic  friendship,  and,  while  they  trampled  on 
the  prostrate,  they  varnished  their  proceedings  with  the  fairest 
colors  of  equity  and  moderation.53  The  passes  of  the  Alps 
and  the  walls  of  Pavia  were  the  only  defence  of  the  Lom- 
bards ;  the  former  were  surprised,  the  latter  were  invested,  by 
the  son  of  Pepin  ;  and  after  a  blockade  of  two  years,a  Deside- 
rius,  the  last  of  their  native  princes,  surrendered  his 
Lombardy      sceptre  and  his  capital.     Under  the  dominion  of  a 

bv  Charle- 

magne.  foreign  king,  but  in  the  possession  of  their  nation- 

al laws,  the  Lombards  became  the  brethren,  rather 
than  the  subjects,  of  the  Franks ;  who  derived  their  blood, 
and  manners,  and  language  from  the  same  Germanic  origin.54 
The  mutual  obligations  of  the  popes  and  the  Carlovingian 
family  form  the  important  link  of  ancient  and  modern,  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  history.     In  the  conquest  of  Italy,  the 

18  Except  in  the  divorce  of  the  daughter  of  Desiderius,  whom  Charlemagne  re- 
pudiated "sine  aliquo  crimine."  Pope  Stephen  IV.  had  most  furiously  opposed 
the  alliance  of  a  noble  Frank — "  cum  perfida,  horrida,  nee  dicenda,  fcetentissima 
natione  Longobardorum  " — to  whom  he  imputes  the  first  stain  of  leprosy  (Cod.  Car- 
olin.  epist.  45,  p.  178,  179).  Another  reason  against  the  marriage  was  the  exist- 
ence of  a  first  wife  (Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  vi.  p.  232,233,  236,  237).  But 
Charlemagne  indulged  himself  in  the  freedom  of  polygamy  or  concubinage. 

54  See  the  Annali  d'ltalia  of  Muratori,  torn,  vi.,  and  the  three  first  Dissertations 
of  his  Antiquitates  Italia  Medii  JEvi,  torn.  i. 


»  Of  fifteen  months.     James,  Life  of  Charlemagne,  p.  187. — M. 
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champions  of  the  Roman  Church  obtained  a  favorable  occa- 
pepinand  si°n5  a  specious  title,  the  wishes  of  the  people,  the 
magnliMngs  prayers  and  intrigues  of  the  clergy.  But  the 
L^sTraa,  most  essential  gifts  of  the  popes  to  the  Carlovin- 
T68,  gian  race  were  the  dignities  of  King  of  France65  and 

of  Patrician  of  Eome.  I.  Under  the  sacerdotal  monarchy  of 
St.  Peter,  the  nations  began  to  resume  the  practice  of  seeking, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  their  kings,  their  laws,  and  the  or- 
acles of  their  fate.  The  Franks  were  perplexed  between  the 
name  and  substance  of  their  government.  All  the  powers  of 
royalty  were  exercised  by  Pepin,  mayor  of  the  palace;  and 
nothing,  except  the  regal  title,  was  wanting  to  his  ambition. 
His  enemies  were  crushed  by  his  valor  ;  his  friends  were  mul- 
tiplied by  his  liberality;  his  father  had  been  the  savior  of 
Christendom ;  and  the  claims  of  personal  merit  were  repeat- 
ed and  ennobled  in  a  descent  of  four  generations.  The  name 
and  image  of  royalty  was  still  preserved  in  the  last  descend- 
ant of  Clovis,  the  feeble  Childeric ;  but  his  obsolete  right  could 
only  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  sedition :  the  nation  was  de- 
sirous of  restoring  the  simplicity  of  the  constitution ;  and  Pe- 
pin, a  subject  and  a  prince,  was  ambitious  to  ascertain  his  own 
rank  and  the  fortune  of  his  family.  The  mayor  and  the  no- 
bles were  bound,  by  an  oath  of  fidelity,  to  the  royal  phantom  : 
the  blood  of  Clovis  was  pure  and  sacred  in  their  eyes ;  and 
their  common  ambassadors  addressed  the  Roman  pontiff  to 
dispel  their  scruples  or  to  absolve  their  promise.  The  in- 
terest of  Pope  Zachary,  the  successor  of  the  two  Gregories, 
prompted  him  to  decide,  and  to  decide  in  their  favor :  he  pro- 
nounced that  the  nation  might  lawfully  unite,  in  the  same 
person,  the  title  and  authority  of  king ;  and  that  the  unfort- 
unate Childeric,  a  victim  of  the  public  safety,  should  be  de- 


BB  Besides  tho  common  historians,  three  French  critics,  Lannoy  (Opera,  torn, 
v.  pars  ii.  1.  vii.  epist.  9,  p.  477-487),  Pagi  (Critica,  a.d.  751,  No.  1-6,  a.d.  752, 
No.  1-10),  and  Natalis  Alexander  (Hist.  Novi  Testamenti,  dissertat.  ii.  p.  96- 
107),  have  treated  this  subject  of  the  deposition  of  Childeric  with  learning  and  at- 
tention, but  with  a  strong  bias  to  save  the  independence  of  the  crown.  Yet  they 
are  hard  pressed  by  the  texts  which  they  produce  of  Eginhard,  Theophanes,  and 
the  old  annals,  Laureshamenses,  Fuldenses,  Loisielani,. 
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graded,  shaved,  and  confined  in  a  monastery  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  days.  An  answer  so  agreeable  to  their  wishes  was 
accepted  by  the  Franks,  as  the  opinion  of  a  casuist,  the  sen- 
tence of  a  judge,  or  the  oracle  of  a  prophet :  the  Merovingian 
race  disappeared  from  the  earth ;  and  Pepin  was  exalted  on  a 
buckler  by  the  suffrage  of  a  free  people,  accustomed  to  obey 
his  laws  and  to  march  under  his  standard.  His  coronation 
was  twice  performed,  with  the  sanction  of  the  popes,  by  their 
most  faithful  servant  St.  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Germany, 
and  by  the  grateful  hands  of  Stephen  the  Third,  who,  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Denys,  placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of 
his  benefactor.  The  royal  unction  of  the  kings  of  Israel  was 
dexterously  applied  :68  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  assumed  the 
character  of  a  divine  ambassador:  a  German  chieftain  was 
transformed  into  the  Lord's  anointed;  and  this  Jewish  rite 
has  been  diffused  and  maintained  by  the  superstition  and  van- 
ity of  modern  Europe.  The  Franks  were  absolved  from  their 
ancient  oath;  but  a  dire  anathema  was  thundered  against 
them  and  their  posterity,  if  they  should  dare  to  renew  the 
same  freedom  of  choice,  or  to  elect  a  king,  except  in  the  holy 
and  meritorious  race  of  the  Carlovingian  princes.  Without 
apprehending  the  future  danger,  these  princes  gloried  in 
their  present  security :  the  secretary  of  Charlemagne  affirms 
that  the  French  sceptre  was  transferred  by  the  authority 
of  the  popes;"  and,  in  their  boldest  enterprises,  they  insist, 
with  confidence,  on  this  signal  and  successful  act  of  temporal 
jurisdiction. 

II.  In  the  change  of  manners  and  language  the  patricians 

56  Not  absolutely  for  the  first  time.  On  a  less  conspicuous  theatre  it  had  been 
used,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  by  the  provincial  bishops  of  Britain  and 
Spain.  The  royal  unction  of  Constantinople  was  borrowed  from  the  Latins  in  the 
last  age  of  the  empire.  Constantine  Manasses  mentions  that  ol  Charlemagne  as 
a  foreign,  Jewish,  incomprehensible  ceremony.  See  Seidell's  Titles  of  Honor,  in 
his  Works,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  234-249. 

57  See  Eginhard,  in  Vita  Caroli  Magni,  c.  i.  p.  9,  etc. ;  c.  iii.  p.  24  [edit. 
Schminck].  Childeric  was  deposed — jvssu,  the  Carlovingians  were  established — 
auctoritate,  Pontificis  Romani.  Launoy,  etc.,  pretend  that  these  strong  words 
are  susceptible  of  a  very  soft  interpretation.  Be  it  so;  yet  Eginhard  understood 
the  world,  the  court,  and  the  Latin  language. 
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of  Rome68  were  far  removed  from  the  senate  of  Romulus,  or 
Patricians  *ne  palace  of  Constantine — from  the  free  nobles  of 
of  Rome.  ^Q  repUDiiCj  0r  the  fictitious  parents  of  the  emper- 
or. After  the  recovery  of  Italy  and  Africa  by  the  arms  of 
Justinian,  the  importance  and  danger  of  those  remote  prov- 
inces required  the  presence  of  a  supreme  magistrate ;  he  was 
indifferently  styled  the  exarch  or  the  patrician;  and  these 
governors  of  Ravenna,  who  fill  their  place  in  the  chronology 
of  princes,  extended  their  jurisdiction  over  the  Roman  city. 
Since  the  revolt  of  Italy  and  the  loss  of  the  Exarchate,  the 
distress  of  the  Romans  had  exacted  some  sacrifice  of  their  in- 
dependence. Yet,  even  in  this  act,  they  exercised  the  right 
of  disposing  of  themselves ;  and  the  decrees  of  the  senate  and 
people  successively  invested  Charles  Martel  and  his  posterity 
with  the  honors  of  Patrician  of  Rome.  The  leaders  of  a  pow- 
erful nation  would  have  disdained  a  servile  title  and  subor- 
dinate office ;  but  the  reign  of  the  Greek  emperors  was  sus- 
pended ;  and,  in  the  vacancy  of  the  empire,  they  derived  a 
more  glorious  commission  from  the  pope  and  the  republic. 
The  Roman  ambassadors  presented  these  patricians  with  the 
keys  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  as  a  pledge  and  symbol  of  sov- 
ereignty ;  with  a  holy  banner,  which  it  was  their  right  and 
duty  to  unfurl  in  the  defence  of  the  Church  and  city.69  In 
the  time  of  Charles  Martel  and  of  Pepin,  the  interposition  of 
the  Lombard  kingdom  covered  the  freedom,  while  it  threat- 
ened the  safety,  of  Rome ;  and  the  patriciate  represented  only 
the  title,  the  service,  the  alliance,  of  these  distant  protectors. 
The  power  and  policy  of  Charlemagne  annihilated  an  enemy 

68  For  the  title  and  powers  of  patrician  of  Rome,  see  Ducange  (Gloss.  Latin, 
torn.  v.  p.  149-151),  Pagi  (Critica,  a.d.  740,  No.  6-11),  Muratori  (Annali  d'ltalia, 
torn.  vi.  p.  308-329),  and  St.  Marc  (Abrege*  Chronologique  de  l'ltalie,  torn.  i.  p.  379- 
382).  Of  these  the  Franciscan  Pagi  is  the  most  disposed  to  make  the  patrician  a 
lieutenant  of  the  Church,  rather  than  of  the  empire. 

69  The  papal  advocates  can  soften  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  banner  and  the 
keys;  but  the  style  of  ad  regnum  dimisimus,  or  direximus  (Codex  Carolin.  epist.L 
torn.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  76),  seems  to  allow  of  no  palliation  or  escape.  In  the  MS.  of 
the  Vienna  library,  they  read,  instead  of  regnum,  rogum,  prayer  or  request  (see 
Ducange)  ;  and  the  royalty  of  Charles' Martel  is  subverted  by  this  important  cor* 
rection  (Catalani,  in  bis  Critical  Prefaces,  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  xvii.  p.  95-99). 
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and  imposed  a  master.  In  his  first  visit  to  the  capital  he  was 
received  with  all  the  honors  which  had  formerly  been  paid  to 
the  exarch,  the  representative  of  the  emperor ;  and  these  hon- 
ors obtained  some  new  decorations  from  the  joy  and  gratitude 
of  Pope  Adrian  the  First.60  JSo  sooner  was  he  informed  of 
the  sudden  approach  of  the  monarch,  than  he  despatched  the 
magistrates  and  nobles  of  Rome  to  meet  him,  with  the  ban- 
ner, about  thirty  miles  from  the  city.  At  the  distance  of 
one  mile  the  Flaminian  Way  was  lined  with  the  schools,  or 
national  communities,  of  Greeks,  Lombards,  Saxons,  etc. :  the 
Roman  youth  was  under  arms;  and  the  children  of  a  more 
tender  age,  with  palms  and  olive-branches  in  their  hands, 
chanted  the  praises  of  their  great  deliverer.  At  the  aspect 
of  the  holy  crosses  and  ensigns  of  the  saints,  he  dismounted 
from  his  horse,  led  the  procession  of  his  nobles  to  the  Vati- 
can, and,  as  he  ascended  the  stairs,  devoutly  kissed  each  step 
of  the  threshold  of  the  apostles.  In  the  portico,  Adrian  ex- 
pected him  at  the  head  of  his  clergy:  they  embraced,  as 
friends  and  equals ;  but  in  their  march  to  the  altar,  the  king 
or  patrician  assumed  the  right  hand  of  the  pope.  Nor  was 
the  Frank  content  with  these  vain  and  empty  demonstrations 
of  respect.  In  the  twenty-six  years  that  elapsed  between  the 
conquest  of  Lombardy  and  his  imperial  coronation,  Rome, 
which  had  been  delivered  by  the  sword,  was  subject,  as  his 
own,  to  the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne.  The  people  swore  al- 
legiance to  his  person  and  family:  in  his  name  money  was 
coined  and  justice  was  administered ;  and  the  election  of  the 
popes  was  examined  and  confirmed  by  his  authority.  Except 
an  original  and  self-inherent  claim  of  sovereignty,  there  was 
not  any  prerogative  remaining  which  the  title  of  emperor 
could  add  to  the  patrician  of  Rome.61 

60  In  the  authentic  narrative  of  this  reception,  the  Liber  Pontificalis  observes— 
"  Obviam  illi  ejus  sanctitas  dirigens  venerabiles  [venerandasj  cruces,  id  est  signa; 
sicut  mos  est  ad  exarchum,  aut  patricium  suscipiendum,  eum  cum  ingenti  honore 
euscipi  fecit "  (torn.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  185). 

61  Paulus  Diaconus,  who  wrote  before  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  describes 
Rome  as  his  subject  city — "Vestrag  civitates"  (ad  Pompeium  Festum),  "suis 
oddidit  sceptris  "  (De  Metensis  Ecclesiae  Episcopis).  Some  Carlovingian  medals, 
struck  at  Rome,  have  engaged  Le  Blanc  to  write  an  elaborate,  though  partial,  di»- 

V.— 9 
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The  gratitude  of  the  Carlovingians  was  adequate  to  these 
obligations,  and  their  names  are  consecrated  as  the  saviors 
Donations  of  and  benef  actors  of  the  Roman  Church.  Her  an- 
chariemagne  cient  patrimony  of  farms  and  houses  was  trans- 
to  the  popes.  forme(j  by  their  bounty  into  the  temporal  domin- 
ion of  cities  and  provinces ;  and  the  donation  of  the  Exar- 
chate was  the  first-fruits  of  the  conquests  of  Pepin.M  Astol- 
phus,  with  a  sigh,  relinquished  his  prey ;  the  keys  and  the 
hostages  of  the  principal  cities  were  delivered  to  the  French 
ambassador ;  and,  in  his  master's  name,  he  presented  them  be- 
fore the  tomb  of  St.  Peter.  The  ample  measure  of  the  Ex- 
archate63  might  comprise  all  the  provinces  of  Italy  which  had 
obeyed  the  emperor  and  his  vicegerent;  but  its  strict  and 
proper  limits  were  included  in  the  territories  of  Ravenna,  Bo- 
logna, and  Ferrara :  its  inseparable  dependency  was  the  Pen- 
tapolis,  which  stretched  along  the  Adriatic  from  Rimini  to 
Ancona,  and  advanced  into  the  midland  country  as  far  as  the 
ridges  of* the  Apennine.  In  this  transaction  the  ambition 
and  avarice  of  the  popes  has  been  severely  condemned.  Per- 
haps the  humility  of  a  Christian  priest  should  have  rejected 
an  earthly  kingdom,  which  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  govern 
without  renouncing  the  virtues  of  his  profession.  Perhaps  a 
faithful  subject,  or  even  a  generous  enemy,  would  have  been 
less  impatient  to  divide  the  spoils  of  the  barbarian ;  and  if 
the  emperor  had  intrusted  Stephen  to  solicit  in'  his  name  the 
restitution  of  the  Exarchate,  I  will  not  absolve  the  pope  from 
the  reproach  of  treachery  and  falsehood.  But  in  the  rigid 
interpretation  of  the  laws,  every  one  may  accept,  without  in- 


sertation  on  their  authority  at  Rome,  both  as  patricians  and  emperors  (Amster- 
dam, 1692,  in  4to). 

62  Mosheim  (Institution  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  263)  weighs  this  donation  with  fair  and 
deliberate  prudence.  The  original  act  has  never  been  produced ;  but  the  Liber 
Pontificalis  represents  (p.  171),  and  the  Codex  Qarolinus  supposes,  this  ample  gift. 
Both  are  contemporary  records ;  and  the  latter  is  the  more  authentic,  since  it  has 
been  preserved,  not  in  the  Papal,  but  the  Imperial,  library. 

63  Between  the  exorbitant  claims,  and  narrow  concessions,  or  interest  and  prej- 
udice, from  which  even  Muratori  (Antiqnitat.  torn.  i.  p.  63-68)  is  not  exempt,  I 
have  been  guided,  in  the  limits  of  the  Exarchate  and  Pentapolis,  by  the  Disserta- 
tio  Chorographica  Italise  Medii  JEvi,  torn.  x.  p.  160-180. 
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jury,  whatever  Ills  benefactor  can  bestow  without  injustice. 
The  Greek  emperor  had  abdicated  or  forfeited  his  right  to 
the  Exarchate ;  and  the  sword  of  Astolphus  was  broken  by 
the  stronger  sword  of  the  Carlovingian.  It  was  not  in  the 
cause  of  the  Iconoclast  that  Pepin  had  exposed  his  person  and 
array  in  a  double  expedition  beyond  the  Alps :  he  possessed, 
and  might  lawfully  alienate,  his  conquests  :  and  to  the  impor- 
tunities of  the  Greeks  he  piously  replied  that  no  human  con- 
sideration should  tempt  him  to  resume  the  gift  which  he  had 
conferred  on  the  Roman  pontiff  for  the  remission  of  his  sins 
and  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  The  splendid  donation  was 
granted  in  supreme  and  absolute  dominion,  and  the  world  be- 
held for  the  first  time  a  Christian  bishop  invested  with  the 
prerogatives  of  a  temporal  prince — the  choice  of  magistrates, 
the  exercise  of  justice,  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  palace  of  Ravenna.  In  the  dissolution  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom  the  inhabitants  of  the  duchy  of  Spoleto84  sought  a 
refuge  from  the  storm,  shaved  their  heads  after  the  Roman 
fashion,  declared  themselves  the  servants  and  subjects  of  St. 
Peter,  and  completed,  by  this  voluntary  surrender,  the  pres- 
ent circle  of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  That  mysterious  circle 
was  enlarged  to  an  indefinite  extent  by  the  verbal  or  written 
donation  of  Charlemagne,66  who,  in  the  first  transports  of  his 
victory,  despoiled  himself  and  the  Greek  emperor  of  the  cit- 
ies and  islands  which  had  formerly  been  annexed  to  the  Ex- 
archate. But  in  the  cooler  moments  of  absence  and  reflec- 
tion he  viewed  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  and  envy  the  recent 
greatness  of  his  ecclesiastical  ally.     The  execution  of  his  own 

64  "Spoletini  deprecati  sunt,  ut  eos  in  servitio  B.  Petri  recuperet  et  more  Ro- 
manorum  tonsurari  faceret"  (Anastasius,  p.  185).  Yet  it  may  be  a  question  wheth- 
er they  gave  their  own  persons  or  their  country. 

65  The  policy  and  donations  of  Charlemagne  are  carefully  examined  by  St. 
Marc  (Abrege,  torn.  i.  p.  390-408),  who  has  well  studied  the  Codex  Carolinus. 
I  believe,  with  him,  that  they  were  only  verbal.  The  most  ancient  act  of  dona- 
tion that  pretends  to  be  extant  is  that  of  the  Emperor  Lewis  the  Pious  (Sigonius, 
De  Regno  Italiae,  I.  iv.  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  267-270).  Its  authenticity,  or  at  least 
its  integrity,  are  much  questioned  (Pagi,  a.d.  817,  No.  7,  etc.  ;  Muratori,  Annali, 
torn.  vi.  p.  432,  etc.  ;  Dissertat.  Chorographica,  p.  33,  34) ;  but  I  see  no  reasona* 
ble  objection  to  these  princes  so  freely  disposing  of  what  was  not  their  own. 
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and  his  father's  promises  was  respectfully  eluded:  the  king 
of  the  Franks  and  Lombards  asserted  the  inalienable  rights 
of  the  empire ;  and,  in  his  life  and  death,  Ravenna,96  as  well 
as  Rome,  was  numbered  in  the  list  of  his  metropolitan  cities. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  Exarchate  melted  away  in  the  hands 
of  the  popes ;  they  found  in  the  archbishops  of  Ravenna  a 
dangerous  and  domestic  rival:67  the  nobles  and  people  dis- 
dained the  yoke  of  a  priest ;  and  in  the  disorders  of  the  times 
they  could  only  retain  the  memory  of  an  ancient  claim,  which, 
in  a  more  prosperous  age,  they  have  revived  and  realized. 

Fraud  is  the  resource  of  weakness  and  cunning;  and  the 
strong,  though  ignorant,  barbarian  was  often  entangled  in  the 
Forgery  of  ne^  °*  sacerdotal  policy.  The  Vatican  and  Lateran 
tlondofcon-  were  an  arsenal  ail(l  manufacture  which, according 
stautme.  f.Q  ^  occasion?  have  produced  or  concealed  a  va- 
rious collection  of  false  or  genuine,  of  corrupt  or  suspicious 
acts,  as  they  tended  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  Roman 
Church.  Before  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  some  apostol- 
ical scribe,  perhaps  the  notorious  Isidore,  composed  the  decre- 
tals and  the  donation  of  Constantine,  the  two  magic  pillars 
of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  monarchy  of  the  popes.  This 
memorable  donation  was  introduced  to  the  world  by  an  epis- 
tle of  Adrian  the  First,  who  exhorts  Charlemagne  to  imitate 
the  liberality  and  revive  the  name  of  the  great  Constantine.68 
According  to  the  legend,  the  first  of  the  Christian  emper 
ors  was  healed  of  the  leprosy,  and  purified  in  the  waters  of 

66  Charlemagne  solicited  and  obtained  from  the  proprietor,  Adrian  I.,  the  mo- 
saics of  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  for  the  decoration  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (Cod.  Caro- 
lin.  epist.  67,  p.  223). 

61  The  popes  often  complain  of  the  usurpations  of  Leo  of  Ravenna  (Codex. 
Carolin.  epist.  51,  52,  53,  p.  200-205).  v  Si  corpus  St.  Andrese  germani  St.  Petri 
hie  humasser,  nequaquam  nos  Romani  pontifices  sic  subjugassent "  (Agnellus,  Li- 
ber Pontificalis,  in  Scriptores  Rerum  Ital.  torn.  ii.  pars.  i.  p.  107). 

68  "  Piissimo  Constantino  magno,  per  ejus  largitatem  S.  R.  Ecclesia  elevata  et 
exaltata  est,  et  potestatem  in  his  Hesperiaa  partibus  largiri  dignatus  est.  *  *  *  Quia 
ecce  novus  Constantinus  his  temporibus,"  etc.  (Codex  Carolin.  epist.  49,  in  torn, 
iii.  part  ii.  p.  195).  Pagi  (Critica,  a.d.  324,  No.  16)  ascribes  them  to  an  impostor 
of  the  eighth  century,  who  borrowed  the  name  of  St.  Isidore:  his  humble  title  of 
Peccator  was  ignorantly,  but  aptly,  turned  into  Mercator;  his  merchandise  was  in 
deed  profitable,  and  a  few  sheets  of  paper  were  sold  for  much  wealth  and  power. 
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baptism,  by  St.  Silvester,  the  Roman  bishop ;  and  never  was 
physician  more  gloriously  recompensed.  His  royal  proselyte 
withdrew  from  the  seat  and  patrimony  of  St.  Peter ;  declared 
his  resolution  of  founding  a  new  capital  in  the  East ;  and  re- 
signed to  the  popes  the  free  and  perpetual  sovereignty  of 
Rome,  Italy,  and  the  provinces  of  the  West.89  This  fiction 
was  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  effects.  The  Greek 
princes  were  convicted  of  the  guilt  of  usurpation;  and  the 
revolt  of  Gregory  was  the  claim  of  his  lawful  inheritance. 
The  popes  were  delivered  from  their  debt  of  gratitude ;  and 
the  nominal  gifts  of  the  Carlovingians  were  no  more  than 
the  just  and  irrevocable  restitution  of  a  scanty  portion  of  the 
ecclesiastical  state.  The  sovereignty  of  Rome  no  longer  de- 
pended on  the  choice  of  a  fickle  people;  and  the  successors 
of  St.  Peter  and  Constantine  were  invested  with  the  purple 
and  prerogatives  of  the  Caesars.  So  deep  was  the  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  the  times  that  the  most  absurd  of  fables  was 
received  with  equal  reverence  in  Greece  and  in  France,  and  is 
still  enrolled  among  the  decrees  of  the  canon  law.70  The  em- 
perors and  the  Romans  were  incapable  of  discerning  a  forg- 
ery that  subverted  their  rights  and  freedom;  and  the  only 
opposition  proceeded  from  a  Sabine  monastery-,  which  in  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  disputed  the  truth  and  va- 
lidity of  the  donation  of  Constantine."    In  the  revival  of  let- 

69  Fabricius  (Biblioth.  Graec.  torn.  vi.  p.  4-7)  has  enumerated  the  several  editions 
of  this  Act,  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  copy  which  Laurentius  Valla  recites  and 
refutes  appears  to  be  taken  either  from  the  spurious  Acts  of  St.  Silvester  or  from 
Gratian's  Decree,  to  which,  according  to  him  and  others,  it  has  been  surreptitious- 
ly tacked. 

,0  In  the  year  1059  it  was  believed  (was  it  believed  ?)  by  Pope  Leo  IX.,  Cardi- 
nal Peter  Damianus,  etc.  Muratori  places  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  ix.  p.  23,  24)  the 
fictitious  donations  of  Lewis  the  Pious,  the  Othos,  etc.,  Do  Donatione  Constantini. 
See  a  Dissertation  of  Natalis  Alexander,  seculum  iv.  d?  ..*»  25,  p.  335-350. 

"  See  a  large  account  of  the  controversy  (a.d.  1105),  which  arose  from  a  pri- 
vate lawsuit,  in  the  Chronicon  Farsense  (Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  ii.  pars  ii. 
p.  637,  etc.),  a  copious  extract  from  the  archives  of  that  Benedictine  abbey.  They 
were  formerly  accessible  to  curious  foreigners  (Le  Blanc  and  Mabillon),  and  would 
have  enriched  the  first  volume  f  the  Historia  Monastica  Italia?  of  Quirini.  But 
they  are  now  imprisoned  (Muratori,  Scriptores  R.  I.  torn.  ii.  pars  ii.  p.  269)  by  the 
timid  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  the  future  cardinal  yielded  to  the  voice  of 
authority  and  the  whispers  of  ambition  (Quirini,  Comment,  pars  ii.  p.  123-136). 
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ters  and  liberty  this  fictitious  deed  was  transpierced  by  the 
pen  of  Laurentius  Valla,  the  pen  of  an  eloquent  critic  and  a 
Roman  patriot."  His  contemporaries  of  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry were  astonished  at  his  sacrilegious  boldness ;  yet  such  is 
the  silent  and  irresistible  progress  of  reason,  that  before  the 
end  of  the  next  age  the  fable  was  rejected  by  the  contempt 
of  historians"  and  poets,74  and  the  tacit  or  modest  censure  of 
the  advocates  of  the  Roman  Church.76  The  popes  themselves 
have  indulged  a  smile  at  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar ;™  but 
a  false  and  obsolete  title  still  sanctifies  their  reign ;  and  by 
the  same  fortune  which  has  attended  the  decretals  and  the 
Sibylline  oracles,  the  edifice  has  subsisted  after  the  founda- 
tions have  been  undermined. 

While  the  popes  established  in  Italy  their  freedom  and 
dominion,  the  images,  the  first  cause  of  their  revolt,  were  re- 
stored in  the  Eastern  empire."    Under  the  reign  of  Constan- 

72  I  have  read  in  the  collection  of  Schardius  (De  Potestate  Imperiali  Ecclesi- 
astica,  p.  734-780)  this  animated  discourse,  which  was  composed  by  the  authoi 
a.d.  1440,  six  years  after  the  flight  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  It  is  a  most  vehement 
party  pamphlet ;  Valla  justifies  and  animates  the  revolt  of  the  Romans,  and  would 
even  approve  the  use  of  a  dagger  against  their  sacerdotal  tyrant.  Such  a  critic 
might  expect  the  persecution  of  the  clergy  ;  yet  he  made  his  peace,  and  is  buried 
in  the  Lateran  (Bayle,  Dictionnaire  Critique,  Valla;  Vossius,  De  Historicis  La- 
tinis,  p.  580). 

13  See  Guicciardini,  a  servant  of  the  popes,  in  that  long  and  valuable  digression, 
which  has  resumed  its  place  in  the  last  edition,  correctly  published  from  the  au- 
thor's MS.,  and  printed  in  four  volumes  in  quarto,  under  the  name  of  Friburgo, 
]  775  (Istoria  d'ltalia,  torn.  i.  p.  385-395). 

14  The  Paladin  Astolpho  found  it  in  the  moon,  among  the  things  that  were  lost 
upon  earth  (Orlando  Furioso,  xxxiv.  80). 

*'Di  vari  fiori  ad  un  gran  monte  passa, 
Cli'  ebbe  gia  buono  odore,  or  puzza  forte : 
Questo  era  il  dono  (se  pero  dir  lece) 
Che  Costantino  al  buon  Silvestro  fece." 

Yet  this  incomparable  poem  has  been  approved  by  a  bull  of  Leo  X. 

18  See  Baronius,  a.d.  324,  No.  117-123 ;  a.d.  1191,  No.  51,  etc.  The  cardinal 
wishes  to  suppose  that  Rome  was  offered  by  Constantine,  and  refused-by  Silvester. 
The  act  of  donation  he  considers,  strangely  enough,  as  a  forgery  of  the  Greeks. 

78  "Baronius  n'en  dit  gueres  contre;  encore  en  a-t-il  trop  dit,  et  Ton  vouloit 
sans  moi  (Cardinal  du  Perron),  qui  l'empechai,  censurer  cette  partie  de  son  his- 
toire.  J'en  devisai  un  jour  avec  le  Pape,  et  il  ne  me  re*pondit  autre  chose  '  clie 
volete  ?  i  Canonici  la  tengono,'  il  le  disoit  en  riant "  (Perroniana,  p.  77). 

"  The  remaining  history  of  images,  from  Irene  to  Theodora,  is  collected  fot 
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tine  the  Fifth,  the  union  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  had 
Restoration  overthrown  the  tree,  without  extirpating  the  root, 
the  Bast  by11  °f  superstition.  The  idols,  for  such  they  were  now 
irene.mpress  held,  were  secretly  cherished  by  the  order  and  the 
a.d.  7so,  etc.  gex  mos^  prone  to  devotion  ;  and  the  fond  alliance 
of  the  monks  and  females  obtained  a  final  victory  over  the  rea- 
son and  authority  of  man.  Leo  the  Fourth  maintained  with 
less  rigor  the  religion  of  his  father  and  grandfather ;  but  his 
wife,  the  fair  and  ambitious  Irene,  had  imbibed  the  zeal  of 
the  Athenians,  the  heirs  of  the  idolatry,  rather  than  the  phi- 
losophy, of  their  ancestors.  During  the  life  of  her  husband 
these  sentiments  were  inflamed  by  danger  and  dissimulation, 
and  she  could  only  labor  to  protect  and  promote  some  favor- 
ite monks  whom  she  drew  from  their  caverns  and  seated 
on  the  metropolitan  thrones  of  the  East.  But  as  soon  as  she 
reigned  in  her  own  name  and  that  of  her  son,  Irene  more  se- 
riously undertook  the  ruin  of  the  Iconoclasts ;  and  the  first 
step  of  her  future  persecution  was  a  general  edict  for  lib- 
erty of  conscience.  In  the  restoration  of  the  monks  a  thou- 
sand images  were  exposed  to  the  public  veneration  ;  a  thou- 
sand legends  were  invented  of  their  sufferings  and  miracles. 
By  the  opportunities  of  death  or  removal  the  episcopal  seats 
were  judiciously  filled ;  the  most  eager  competitors  for  earth- 
ly or  celestial  favor  anticipated  and  flattered  the  judgment 
of  their  sovereign ;  and  the  promotion  of  her  secretary  Tara- 
sius  gave  Irene  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  Oriental  Church.  But  the  decrees  of  a  general 
council  could  only  be  repealed  by  a  similar  assembly  :78  the 

the  Catholics  by  Baronius  and  Pagi  (a.d.  780-840),  Natalis  Alexander  (Hist. 
N.  T.  seculum  viii. ;  Panoplia  adversus  Ha^reticos,  p.  118-178),  and  Dupin  (Bi- 
blioth.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  136-154) ;  for  the  Protestants,  by  Spanheim  (Hist.  Imag. 
p.  305-639),  Basnage  (Hist,  de  l'Eglise,  torn.  i.  p.  556-572 ;  torn.  ii.  p.  1362-1385), 
and  Mosheim  (Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  secul.  viii.  et  ix.).  The  Protestants,  except 
Mosheim,  are  soured  with  controversy ;  but  the  Catholics,  except  Dupin,  are  in- 
flamed by  the  fury  and  superstition  of  the  monks ;  and  even  Le  Beau  (Hist,  du 
Bas  Empire),  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  is  infected  by  the  odious  contagion. 

18  See  the  Acts,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  of  the  second  Council  of  Nice,  with  a  num- 
ber of  relative  pieces,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Councils,  p.  645-1600.  A  faith- 
ful version,  with  some  critical  notes,  would  provoke,  in  different  readers,  a  6igh  or 
a  smile. 
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Iconoclasts  whom  she  convened  were  bold  in  possession,  and 
averse  to  debate ;  and  the  feeble  voice  of  the  bishops  was  re- 
echoed by  the  more  formidable  clamor  of  the  soldiers  and 
people  of  Constantinople.  The  delay  and  intrigues  of  a 
seventh  gen-  vear>  *ne  separation  of  the  disaffected  troops,  and 
leconTof0'  the  choice  of  Nice  for  a  second  orthodox  synod, 
juTm,  sept  removed  these  obstacles ;  and  the  episcopal  con- 
24-oct.  23.  science  was  again,  after  the  Greek  fashion,  in  the 
hands  of  the  prince.  No  more  than  eighteen  days  were  al- 
lowed for  the  consummation  of  this  important  work :  the 
Iconoclasts  appeared,  not  as  judges,  but  as  criminals  or  peni- 
tents :  the  scene  was  decorated  by  the  legates  of  Pope  Adrian 
and  the  Eastern  patriarchs  ;7B  the  decrees  were  framed  by  the 
President  Tarasius,  and  ratified  by  the  acclamations  and  sub- 
scriptions of  three  hundred  and  fifty  bishops.  They  unani- 
mously pronounced  that  the  worship  of  images  is  agreeable 
to  Scripture  and  reason,  to  the  fathers  and  councils  of  the 
Church :  but  they  hesitate  whether  that  worship  be  relative 
or  direct ;  whether  the  Godhead  and  the  figure  of  Christ  be 
entitled  to  the  same  mode  of  adoration.  Of  this  second  Ni- 
cene  Council  the  acts  are  still  extant ;  a  curious  monument  of 
superstition  and  ignorance,  of  falsehood  and  folly.  I  shall 
only  notice  the  judgment  of  the  bishops,  on  the  comparative 
merit  of  image -worship  and  morality.  A  monk  had  con- 
cluded a  truce  with  the  demon  of  fornication,  on  condition 
of  interrupting  his  daily  prayers  to  a  picture  that  hung  in 
his  cell.  His  scruples  prompted  him  to  consult  the  abbot. 
"  Rather  than  abstain  from  adoring  Christ  and  his  Mother  in 
their  holy  images,  it  would  be  better  for  you,"  replied  the 
casuist,  "  to  enter  every  brothel  and  visit  every  prostitute  in 
the  city."80    For  the  honor  of  orthodoxy,  at  least  the  ortho- 

,9  The  pope's  legates  were  casual  messengers,  two  priests  without  any  special 
commission,  and  who  were  disavowed  on  their  return.  Some  vagabond  monks 
were  persuaded  by  the  Catholics  to  represent  the  Oriental  patriarchs.  This  curi- 
ous anecdote  is  revealed  by  Theodore  Studites  (Epist.  i.  38,  in  Sirmond.  Opp.  torn, 
v.  p.  1319),  one  of  the  warmest  Iconoclasts  of  the  age. 

80  ^vfi(pepei.  Ss  eroi  fifi  KaraXiiruv  iv  ry  iro\ei  ravry  iropvuov  eig  6  jtu)  etatXO-gg, 
fi  'iva  tipvrjcry  ?&  TrpovKvvuv  tov  Kvptov  Yifiwv  Kai  Srebv  'lrjaovv  Xpurrbv  ptra  rqQ 
W'Vts  avTQv  fii)Tpo£  iv  e  Akovi.    These  visits  could  not  be  innocent,  since  the  Aair 
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doxy  of  the  Koman  Cliurch,  it  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that 
Final  estab-  *ne  *w0  princes  who  convened  the  two  councils  of 
ilnaget'by f  Nice  are  both  stained  with  the  blood  of  their  sons. 
Themufra?138  The  second  of  these  assemblies  was  approved  and 
a.d.842.  rigorously  executed  by  the  despotism  of  Irene,  and 
she  refused  her  adversaries  the  toleration  which  at  first  she 
had  granted  to  her  friends.  During  the  five  succeeding 
reigns,  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years,  the  contest  was  main- 
tained with  unabated  rage  and  various  success  between  the 
worshippers  and  the  breakers  of  the  images ;  but  I  am  not 
inclined  to  pursue  with  minute  diligence  the  repetition  of  the 
same  events.  Nicephorus  allowed  a  general  liberty  of  speech 
and  practice ;  and  the  only  virtue  of  his  reign  is  accused  by 
the  monks  as  the  cause  of  his  temporal  and  eternal  perdition. 
Superstition  and  weakness  formed  the  character  of  Michael 
the  First,  but  the  saints  and  images  were  incapable  of  sup- 
porting their  votary  on  the  throne.  In  the  purple,  Leo  the 
Fifth  asserted  the  name  and  religion  of  an  Armenian ;  and 
the  idols,  with  their  seditious  adherents,  were  condemned  to  a 
second  exile.  Their  applause  would  have  sanctified  the  mur- 
der of  an  impious  tyrant,  but  his  assassin  and  successor,  the 
second  Michael,  was  tainted  from  his  birth  with  the  Phrygian 
heresies:  he  attempted  to  mediate  between  the  contending 
parties ;  and  the  intractable  spirit  of  the  Catholics  insensibly 
cast  him  into  the  opposite  scale.  His  moderation  was  guard- 
ed by  timidity ;  but  his  son  Theophilus,  alike  ignorant  of  fear 
and  pity,  was  the  last  and  most  cruel  of  the  Iconoclasts.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  times  ran  strongly  against  them ;  and  the 
emperors,  who  stemmed  the  torrent,  were  exasperated  and 
punished  by  the  public  hatred.  After  the  death  of  Theophi- 
lus the  final  victory  of  the  images  was  achieved  by  a  second 
female,  his  widow  Theodora,  whom  he  left  the  guardian  of 
the  empire.  Her  measures  were  bold  and  decisive.  The  fic- 
tion of  a  tardy  repentance  absolved  the  fame  and  the  soul  of 
her  deceased  husband ;  the  sentence  of  the  Iconoclast  patri- 
arch was  commuted  from  the  loss  of  his  eyes  to  a  whipping 

fi(ov  iropvtiat;  (the  demon  of  fornication)  i.7ro\f'(iti  Se  avruv  *  *  *  kv  fiig.  ovv  wg 
intKeipo  avTt$  a<p68pa}  etc.     Actio  iv.  p.  901 ;  Actio  v.  p.  1031. 
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of  two  hundred  lashes :  the  bishops  trembled,  the  monks 
shouted,  and  the  festival  of  orthodoxy  preserves  the  annual 
memory  of  the  triumph  of  the  images.  A  single  question 
yet  remained,  whether  they  are  endowed  with  any  proper  and 
inherent  sanctity ;  it  was  agitated  by  the  Greeks  of  the  elev- 
enth century  ;81  and  as  this  opinion  has  the  strongest  recom- 
mendation of  absurdity,  I  am  surprised  that  it  was  not  more 
explicitly  decided  in  the  affirmative.  In  the  West,  Pope 
Adrian  the  First  accepted  and  announced  the  decrees  of  the 
Nicene  assembly,  which  is  now  revered  by  the  Catholics  as 
the  seventh  in  rank  of  the  general  councils.  Rome  and  Italy 
were  docile  to  the  voice  of  their  father ;  but  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Latin  Christians  were  far  behind  in  the  race 
of  the  Franks  of  superstition.     The    churches   of   France,  Ger- 

and  of  Charle-  L  _       ,  ,,_ 

magne.  many,  Jingland,  and  bpam  steered  a  middle  course 

between  the  adoration  and  the  destruction  of  im- 
ages, which  they  admitted  into  their  temples,  not  as  objects  of 
worship,  but  as  lively  and  useful  memorials  of  faith  and  his- 
tory. An  angry  book  of  controversy  was  composed  and  pub- 
lished in  the  name  of  Charlemagne  :82  under  his  authority  a 
synod  of  three  hundred  bishops  was  assembled  at  Frankfort  ;88 
they  blamed  the  fury  of  the  Iconoclasts,  but  they  pronounced 
a  more  severe  censure  against  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  decrees  of  their  pretended  council,  which  was  long 
despised  by  the  barbarians  of  the  West.84    Among  them  the 

81  See  an  account  of  this  controversy  in  the  Alexias  of  Anna  Comnena  (1.  v. 
p.  129  [edit.  Par. ;  c.  2,  p.  229,  edit.  Bonn])  and  Mosheim  (Institut.  Hist.  Eccles. 
p.  371  372). 

82  The  Libri  Carolini  (Spanheim,  p.  443-529),  composed  in  the  palace  or  winter- 
quarters  of  Charlemagne,  at  Worms,  a.d.  790,  and  sent  by  Engebert  to  Pope 
Adrian  I.,  who  answered  them  by  a  "grandis  et  verbosa  epistola"  (Concil.  torn, 
viii.  p.  1553).  The  Carolines  propose  120  objections  against  the  Nicene  synod, 
and  such  words  as  these  are  the  flowers  of  their  rhetoric :  "Dementiam  *  *  *  priscaa 
Gentilitatis  obsoletum  errorera  *  *  *  argumenta  insanissima  et  absurdissima  *  *  * 
derisione  dignas  nasnias,"  etc.,  etc. 

83  The  assemblies  of  Charlemagne  were  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical ;  and 
the  three  hundred  members  (Nat.  Alexander,  sect.  viii.  p.  53)  who  sat  and  voted 
at  Frankfort  must  include  not  only  the  bishops,  but  the  abbots,  and  even  the  prin- 
cipal laymen. 

84  "  Qui  supra  sanctissima  patres  nostri  (episcopi  et  sacerdotes)  omnimodis  servi- 
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worship  of  images  advanced  with  a  silent  and  insensible  prog- 
ress; but  a  large  atonement  is  made  for  their  hesitation  and 
delay  by  the  gross  idolatry  of  the  ages  which  precede  the 
reformation,  and  of  the  countries,  both  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, which  are  still  immersed  in  the  gloom  of  superstition. 

It  was  after  the  Nicene  synod,  and  under  the  reign  of  the 
pious  Irene,  that  the  popes  consummated  the  separation  of 
Final  separa-  Rome  and  Italy,  by  the  translation  of  the  empire 
popesfrom  to  the  less  orthodox  Charlemagne.  They  were 
6mp?re.tern  compelled  to  choose  between  the  rival  nations :  re- 
A.D.774-S00.  ]jgjoa  was  not  the  sole  motive  of  their  choice;  and 
while  they  dissembled  the  failings  of  their  friends,  they  be- 
held, with  reluctance  and  suspicion,  the  Catholic  virtues  of 
their  foes.  The  difference  of  language  and  manners  had  per- 
petuated the  enmity  of  the  two  capitals;  and  they  were  alien- 
ated from  each  other  by  the  hostile  opposition  of  seventy 
years.  In  that  schism  the  Romans  had  tasted  of  freedom, 
and  the  popes  of  sovereignty  :  their  submission  would  have 
exposed  them  to  the  revenge  of  a  jealous  tyrant ;  and  the 
revolution  of  Italy  had  betrayed  the  impotence,  as  well  as  the 
tyranny,  of  the  Byzantine  court.  The  Greek  emperors  had 
restored  the  images,  but  they  had  not  restored  the  Calabrian 
estates85  and  the  Illyrian  diocese,88  which  the  Iconoclasts  had 
torn  away  from  the  successors  of  St. Peter;  and  Pope  Adrian 

tium  et  adorationem  imaginum  renuentes  contempserunt,  atque  consentientes  con- 
deninaverunt "  (Concil.  torn.  ix.  p.  101 ;  Canon  ii.  Franckfurd).  A  polemic  must 
be  hard-hearted  indeed  who  does  not  pity  the  efforts  of  Baronius,  Pagi,  Alexander, 
Maimbourg,  etc.,  to  elude  this  unlucky  sentence. 

85  Theophanes  (p.  343  [torn.  i.  p.  631,  edit.  Bonn])  specifies  those  of  Sicily  and 
Calabria,  which  yielded  an  annual  rent  of  three  talents  and  a  half  of  gold  (perhaps 
£7000  sterling).  Liutprand  more  pompously  enumerates  the  patrimonies  of  the 
Roman  Church  in  Greece,  Judaea,  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Egypt,  and 
Libya,  which  were  detained  by  the  injustice  of  the  Greek  emperor  (Legat.  ad  Ni- 
cephorum,  in  Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  481). 

86  The  great  diocese  of  the  Eastern  Illyricum,  with  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily 
(Thomassin,  Discipline  de  l'Eglise,  torn.  i.  p.  145).  By  the  confession  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  detached  from  Rome  the  metropolitans 
of  Thessalonica,  Athens,  Corinth,  Nieopolis,  and  Patrae  (Luc.  Holsten.  Geograph. 
Sacra,  p.  22)  ;  and  his  spiritual  conquests  extended  to  Naples  and  Amain"  (Gian« 
none,  Istoria  Civile  di  NapoK,  torn.  i.  p.  517-624 ;  Pagi,  a.d.  730,  No.  11). 
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threatens  thern  with  a  sentence  of  excommunication  unless 
they  speedily  abjure  this  practical  heresy.87  The  Greeks 
were  now  orthodox ;  but  their  religion  might  be  tainted  by 
the  breath  of  the  reigning  monarch:  the  Franks  were  now 
contumacious ;  but  a  discerning  eye  might  discern  their  ap» 
proaching  conversion,  from  the  use,  to  the  adoration,  of  im- 
ages. The  name  of  Charlemagne  was  stained  by  the  polemic 
acrimony  of  his  scribes ;  but  the  conqueror  himself  conform- 
ed, with  the  temper  of  a  statesman,  to  the  various  practice  of 
France  and  Italy.  In  his  four  pilgrimages  or  visits  to  the 
Yatican  he  embraced  the  popes  in  the  communion  of  friend- 
ship and  piety ;  knelt  before  the  tomb,  and  consequently  be- 
fore the  image,  of  the  apostle ;  and  joined,  without  scruple,  in 
all  the  prayers  and  processions  of  the  Roman  liturgy.  Would 
prudence  or  gratitude  allow  the  pontiffs  to  renounce  their 
benefactor  ?  Had  they  a  right  to  alienate  his  gift  of  the  Ex- 
archate ?  Had  they  power  to  abolish  his  government  of 
Home  ?  The  title  of  patrician  was  below  the  merit  and  great- 
ness of  Charlemagne ;  and  it  was  only  by  reviving  the  "West- 
ern empire  that  they  could  pay  their  obligations  or  secure 
their  establishment.  By  this  decisive  measure  they  would 
finally  eradicate  the  claims  of  the  Greeks :  from  the  debase- 
ment of  a  provincial  town,  the  majesty  of  Home  would  be  re- 
stored ;  the  Latin  Christians  would  be  united,  under  a  supreme 
head,  in  their  ancient  metropolis ;  and  the  conquerors  of  the 
West  would  receive  their  crown  from  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter.  The  Roman  Church  would  acquire  a  zealous  and  re- 
spectable advocate;  and,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  power,  the  bishop  might  exercise,  with  honor  and  safe- 
ty,  the  government  of  the  city.88 

87  "  In  hoc  ostenditur,  quia  ex  nno  capitulo  ab  errore  reversis,  in  aliis  duobus, 
in  eodem  "  (was  it  the  same  ?)  "  permaneant  errore  *  *  *  de  diocesi  S.  R.  E.  seu  de 
patrimoniis  iterum  increpantes  commonemus,  ut  si  ea  restituere  noluerit  hereticum 
eum  pro  hujusmodi  errore  perseverantia  decernemus  "  (Epist.  Hadrian.  Papae  ad 
Carolum  Magnnm,  in  Concil.  torn.  viii.  p.  1598) ;  to  which  he  adds  a  reason  most 
directly  opposite  to  his  conduct,  that  he  preferred  the  salvation  of  souls  and  rule 
of  faith  to  the  goods  of  this  transitory  world. 

88  Fontanini  considers  the  emperors  as  no  more  than  the  advocates  of  th« 
Church  f advocates  et  defensor  S.  R.  E.     See  Ducange,  Gloss.  Lat,  toiu.  L  p.  87\ 
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Before  the  ruin  of  paganism  in  Rome  the  competition  for 
a  wealthy  bishopric  had  often  been  productive  of  tumult  and 
coronation  bloodshed.  The  people  were  less  numerous,  but 
magneas"  *ne  times  were  more  savage,  the  prize  more  impor- 
Romfandof  tant,and  the  chair  of  St. Peter  was  fiercely  disputed 
lhD.  &oof '  by  the  leading  ecclesiastics  who  aspired  to  the  rank 
Dec.  25.  0£  soverejgn#     The  reign  of  Adrian  the  First89  sur- 

passes the  measure  of  past  or  succeeding  ages  ;90  the  walls  of 
Koine,  the  sacred  patrimony,  the  ruin  of  the  Lombards,  and 
the  friendship  of  Charlemagne,  were  the  trophies  of  his  fame : 
he  secretly  edified  the  throne  of  his  successors,  and  displayed 
in  a  narrow  space  the  virtues  of  a  great  prince.  His  memory 
was  revered ;  but  in  the  next  election,  a  priest  of  the  Lateran, 
Leo  the  Third,  was  preferred  to  the  nephew  and  the  favorite 
of  Adrian,  whom  he  had  promoted  to  the  first  dignities  of  the 
Church.  Their  acquiescence  or  repentance  disguised,  above 
four  years,  the  blackest  intention  of  revenge,  till  the  day  of  a 
procession,  when  a  furious  band  of  conspirators  dispersed  the 
unarmed  multitude,  and  assaulted  with  blows  and  wounds  the 
sacred  person  of  the  pope.  But  their  enterprise  on  his  life 
or  liberty  was  disappointed,  perhaps  by  their  own  confusion 
and  remorse.  Leo  was  left  for  dead  on  the  ground :  on  his 
revival  from  the  swoon,  the  effect  of  his  loss  of  blood,  he  re- 
covered his  speech  and  sight ;  and  this  natural  event  was  im- 
proved to  the  miraculous  restoration  of  his  eyes  and  tongue, 

His  antagonist  Muratori  reduces  the  popes  to  be  no  more  than  the  exarchs  of  the 
emperor.  In  the  more  equitable  view  of  Mosheim  (Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  2G4, 
265),  they  held  Home  under  the  empire  as  the  most  honorable  species  of  fief  or 
benefice — "Premuntur  nocte  caliginosa !" 

89  His  merits  and  hopes  are  summed  up  in  an  epitaph  of  thirty-eight  verses,  of 
which  Charlemagne  declares  himself  the  author  (Concil.  torn.  viii.  p.  520). 

"Post  patrem  lacrymans  Carolus  haec  carmina  scripsL 
Tu  mihi  dulcis  amor,  te  modo  plango  pater  *  *  * 
Nomina  jungo  simul  titulis,  clarissime,  nostra 
Adrianus,  Carolus,  rex  ego,  tuque  pater." 

The  poetry  might  be  supplied  by  Alcuin ;  but  the  tears,  the  most  glorious  tribute, 
can  only  belong  to  Charlemagne. 

90  Every  new  pope  is  admonished — "Sancte  Pater,  non  videbis  annos  Petri," 
twenty-five  years.  On  the  whole  series  the  average  is  about  eight  years — a  short 
hope  for  an  ambitious  cardinal. 
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of  which,  he  had  been  deprived,  twice  deprived,  by  the  knife 
of  the  assassins."  From  his  prison  he  escaped  to  the  Vati- 
can :  the  Duke  of  Spoleto  hastened  to  his  rescue,  Charlemagne 
sympathized  in  his  injury,  and  in  his  camp  of  Paderborn  in 
Westphalia,  accepted,  or  solicited,  a  visit  from  the  Roman  pon« 
tiff.  Leo  repassed  the  Alps  with  a  commission  of  counts  and 
bishops,  the  guards  of  his  safety  and  the  judges  of  his  inno- 
cence ;  and  it  was  not  without  reluctance  that  the  conqueror 
of  the  Saxons  delayed  till  the  ensuing  year  the  personal  dis- 
charge of  this  pious  office.  In  his  fourth  and  last  pilgrimage 
he  was  received  at  Rome  with  the  due  honors  of  king  and 
patrician  :  Leo  was  permitted  to  purge  himself  by  oath  of  the 
crimes  imputed  to  his  charge :  his  enemies  were  silenced,  and 
the  sacrilegious  attempt  against  his  life  was  punished  by 
the  mild  and  insufficient  penalty  of  exile.  On  the  festival  of 
Christmas,  the  last  year  of  the  eighth  century,  Charlemagne 
appeared  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter ;  and,  to  gratify  the  van- 
ity of  Rome,  he  had  exchanged  the  simple  dress  of  his  coun- 
try for  the  habit  of  a  Patrician.92  After  the  celebration  of 
the  holy  mysteries,  Leo  suddenly  placed  a  precious  crown  on 
his  head,93  and  the  dome  resounded  with  the  acclamations  of 
the  people,  "  Long  life  and  victory  to  Charles,  the  most  pious 
Augustus,  crowned  by  God  the  great  and  pacific  emperor  of 

91  The  assurance  of  Anastasius  (torn.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  197,  198)  is  supported  by 
the  credulity  of  some  French  annalists  ;  but  Eginhard,  and  other  writers  of  the 
same  age,  are  more  natural  and  sincere.  "  Unus  ei  oculus  paululum  est  laesus," 
says  John,  the  Deacon  of  Naples  (Vit.  Episcop.  Napol.  in  Scriptores  Muratori, 
torn.  i.  pars  ii.  p.  312).  Theodolphus,  a  contemporary  bishop  of  Orleans,  observes 
with  prudence  (1.  iii.  carm.  3) : 

"Reddira  sunt?  mirum  est:  mirum  est  auferre  nequisse. 
Est  tamen  in  dubio,  hinc  mirer  an  inde  magis." 

w  Twice,  at  the  request  of  Adrian  and  Leo,  he  appeared  at  Rome:  "Long& 
tunica  et  chlamyde  amictus,  et  calcearaentis  quoque  Romano  more  formatis." 
Eginhard  (c.  xxiii.  p.  109-113)  describes,  like  Suetonius,  the  simplicity  of  his 
dress,  so  popular  in  the  nation,  that,  when  Charles  the  Bald  returned  to  France 
in  a  foreign  habit,  the  patriotic  dogs  barked  at  the  apostate  (Gaillard,  Vie  de 
Charlemagne,  torn.  iv.  p.  109). 

93  See  Anastasius  (p.  199)  and  Eginhard  (c.  xxviii.  p.  124-128).  The  unction 
is  mentioned  by  Theophanes  (p.  399  [torn.  i.  p.  733,  edit.  Bonn]),  the  oath  by 
Sigonius  (from  the  Ordo  Romanus),  and  the  pope's  adoration,  "More  antiquorum 
principum,"  by  the  Annales  Bertiniani  (Script.  Mutator,  torn.  ii.  pars  ii.  p.  505). 
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the  Romans!"  The  head  and  body  of  Charlemagne  were 
consecrated  by  the  royal  unction :  after  the  example  of  the 
Csesars,  he  was  saluted  or  adored  by  the  pontiff :  his  corona- 
tion oath  represents  a  promise  to  maintain  the  faith  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  Church ;  and  the  first-fruits  were  paid  in  his 
rich  offerings  to  the  shrine  of  the  apostle.  In  his  familiar 
conversation  the  emperor  protested  his  ignorance  of  the  in- 
tentions of  Leo,  which  he  would  have  disappointed  by  his  ab- 
sence on  that  memorable  day.  But  the  preparations  of  the 
ceremony  must  have  disclosed  the  secret ;  and  the  journey  of 
Charlemagne  reveals  his  knowledge  and  expectation :  he  had 
acknowledged  that  the  imperial  title  was  the  object  of  his 
ambition,  and  a  Roman  synod  had  pronounced  that  it  was 
the  only  adequate  reward  of  his  merit  and  services." 

The   appellation   of  great  has  been  often  bestowed,  and 

sometimes  deserved,  but  Charlemagne  is  the  only  prince  in 

whose  favor  the  title  has  been  indissolubly  blended 
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character  with  the  name.  I  hat  name,  with  the  addition  of 
magne.         saint,  is  inserted  in  the  Roman  calendar :  and  the 
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saint,  by  a  rare  felicity,  is  crowned  with  the  praises 
of  the  historians  and  philosophers  of  an  enlightened  age." 
His  real  merit  is  doubtless  enhanced  by  the  barbarism  of  the 
nation  and  the  times  from  which  he  emerged :  but  the  ap- 
parent magnitude  of  an  object  is  likewise  enlarged  by  an 
unequal  comparison ;  and  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  derive  a  cas- 
ual splendor  from  the  nakedness  of  the  surrounding  desert. 

94  This  great  event  of  the  translation  or  restoration  of  the  empire  is  related  and 
discussed  by  Natalis  Alexander  (seeul.  ix.  dissert,  i.  p.  390-397),  Pagi  (torn.  iii. 
p.  418),  Muratori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  vi.  p.  339-352),  Sigonius  (De  Regno  Ita- 
lia?, 1.  iv.  Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  247-251),  Spanheim  (De  ficta  Translatione  Imperii),  Gi- 
annone  (torn.  i.  p.  395-405),  St.  Marc  (Abre'ge'  Chronologique,  torn.  i.  p.  438-450), 
Gaillard  (Hist,  de  Charlemagne,  torn.  ii.  p.  386-446).  Almost  all  these  moderns 
have  some  religious  or  national  bias. 

96  By  Mably  (Observations  sur  l'Histoire  de  France),  Voltaire  (Histoire  Ge> 
nerale),  Robertson  (History  of  Charles  V. ),  and  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix, 
1.  xxxi.  c.  18).  In  the  year  1782  M.  Gaillard  published  his  Histoire  de  Charle- 
magne (in  4  vols,  in  12mo),  which  I  have  freely  and  profitably  used.  The  au- 
thor is  a  man  of  sense  and  humanity,  and  his  work  is  labored  with  industry  and 
elegance.  But  I  have  likewise  examined  the  original  monuments  of  the  reignt 
•f  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Historians  of  Franc* 
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Without  injustice  to  his  fame,  I  may  discern  some  blemishes 
in  the  sanctity  and  greatness  of  the  restorer  of  the  Western 
empire.  Of  his  moral  virtues,  chastity  is  not  the  most  con- 
spicuous :86  but  the  public  happiness  could  not  be  materially 
injured  by  his  nine  wives  or  concubines,  the  various  indul- 
gence of  meaner  or  more  transient  amours,  the  multitude  of 
his  bastards  whom  he  bestowed  on  the  Church,  and  the  long 
celibacy  and  licentious  manners  of  his  daughters,97  whom  the 
father  was  suspected  of  loving  with  too  fond  a  passion.*  I 
shall  be  scarcely  permitted  to  accuse  the  ambition  of  a  con- 
queror; but  in  a  day  of  equal  retribution,  the  sons  of  his 
brother  Carloman,  the  Merovingian  princes  of  Aquitain,  and 
the  four  thousand  five  hundred  Saxons  who  were  beheaded 
on  the  same  spot,  would  have  something  to  allege  against  the 
justice  and  humanity  of  Charlemagne.  His  treatment  of  the 
vanquished  Saxons98  was  an  abuse  of  the  right  of  conquest ; 
his  laws  were  not  less  sanguinary  than  his  arms,  and,  in  the 
discussion  of  his  motives,  whatever  is  subtracted  from  bigotry 
must  be  imputed  to  temper.  The  sedentary  reader  is  amazed 
by  his  incessant  activity  of  mind  and  body ;  and  his  subjects 
and  enemies  were  not  less  astonished  at  his  sudden  presence 
at  the  moment  when  they  believed  him  at  the  most  distant 
extremity  of  the  empire ;  neither  peace  nor  war,  nor  summer 

96  The  vision  of  Weltin,  composed  by  a  monk  eleven  years  after  the  death  of 
Charlemagne,  shows  him  in  purgatory,  with  a  vulture,  who  is  perpetually  gnawing 
the  guilty  member,  while  the  rest  of  his  body,  the  emblem  of  his  virtues,  is  sound 
and  perfect  (see  Gaillard,  torn.  ii.  p.  317-360). 

91  The  marriage  of  Eginhard  with  Imma,  daughter  of  Charlemagne,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  probrum  and  suspicio  that  sullied  these  fair  dam- 
sels, without  excepting  his  own  wife  (c.  xix.  p.  98-100,  cum  Notis  Schmincke). 
The  husband  must  have  been  too  strong  for  the  historian. 

98  Besides  the  massacres  and  transmigrations,  the  pain  of  death  was  pronounced 
against  the  following  crimes :  1.  The  refusal  of  baptism.  2.  The  false  pretence 
of  baptism.  3.  A  relapse  to  idolatry.  4.  The  murder  of  a  priest  or  bishop.  5. 
Human  sacrifices.  6.  Eating  meat  in  Lent.  But  every  crime  might  be  expiated 
by  baptism  or  penance  (Gaillard,  torn.  ii.  p.  241-247) ;  and  the  Christian  Saxons 
became  the  Mends  and  equals  of  the  Franks  (Struv.  Corpus  Hist.  Germanics, 
p.  133). 

*  This  charge  of  incest,  as  Mr.  Hallam  justly  observes,  M  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated in  a  misinterpreted  passage  of  Eginhard."  Hallam.  Middle  Ages,  voL  i> 
p.  16,— M. 
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nor  winter,  were  a  season  of  repose ;  and  our  fancy  cannot 
easily  reconcile  the  annals  of  his  reign  with  the  geography 
of  his  expeditions.9  But  this  activity  was  a  national,  rather 
than  a  personal  virtue :  the  vagrant  life  of  a  Frank  was  spent 
in  the  chase,  in  pilgrimage,  in  military  adventures ;  and  the 
journeys  of  Charlemagne  were  distinguished  only  by  a  more 
numerous  train  and  a  more  important  purpose.  His  military 
renown  must  be  tried  by  the  scrutiny  of  his  troops,  his  ene- 
mies, and  his  actions.  Alexander  conquered  with  the  arms 
of  Philip,  but  the  two  heroes  who  preceded  Charlemagne  be- 
queathed him  their  name,  their  examples,  and  the  companions 
of  their  victories.  At  the  head  of  his  veteran  and  superior 
armies  he  oppressed  the  savage  or  degenerate  nations,  who 
were  incapable  of  confederating  for  their  common  safety; 
nor  did  he  ever  encounter  an  equal  antagonist  in  numbers,  in. 
discipline,  or  in  arms.  The  science  of  war  has  been  lost  and 
revived  with  the  arts  of  peace ;  but  his  campaigns  are  not  il- 
lustrated by  any  siege  or  battle  of  singular  difficulty  and  suc- 
cess ;  and  he  might  behold  with  envy  the  Saracen  trophies  of 
his  grandfather.  After  his  Spanish  expedition  his  rear-guard 
was  defeated  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains ;  and  the  soldiers, 
whose  situation  was  irretrievable,  and  whose  valor  was  use- 
less, might  accuse,  with  their  last  breath,  the  want  of  skill  or 
caution  of  their  general."  I  touch  with  reverence  the  laws 
of  Charlemagne,  so  highly  applauded  by  a  respectable  judge. 

99  In  this  action  the  famous  Rutland,  Rolando,  Orlando,  was  slain :  •'  Cum  Com- 
pluribus  aliis."  See  the  truth  in  Eginhard  (c.  9,  p.  51-56),  and  the  fable  in  an 
ingenious  Supplement  of  M.  Gaillard  (torn.  iii.  p.  474).  The  Spaniards  are  too 
proud  of  a  victory  which  history  ascribes  to  the  Gascons, b  and  romance  to  the 
Saracens.  

a  M.  Guizot  (Cours  d'Histoire  Moderne,  p.  270,  273)  has  compiled  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  Charlemagne's  military  campaigns : 

1  against  the  Aquitanians.  1  against  the  Bavarians. 

18      "      the  Saxons.  4      "      the  Slaves  beyond  the  Elba. 

6  "      the  Lombards.  5       "      the  Saracens  in  Italy. 

7  "      the  Arabs  in  Spain.  3      "      the  Danes. 

1  "      the  Thuringians.  2      **      the  Greeks. 
4       "      the  Avars.                           — 

2  "      the  Bretons.  53  total.— M. 

b  In  fact,  it  was  a  sudden  onset  of  the  Gascons,  assisted  by  the  Basque  e&ouo* 
taineers,  and  possiblj  a  few  Navarrese. — M. 

V.— 10 
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They  compose  not  a  system,  but  a  series,  of  occasional  and 
minute  edicts,  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  the  reformation  of 
manners,  the  economy  of  his  farms,  the  care  of  his  poultry, 
and  even  the  sale  of  his  eggs.  He  wished  to  improve  the 
laws  and  the  character  of  the  Franks;  and  his  attempts,  how- 
ever feeble  and  imperfect,  are  deserving  of  praise :  the  invet- 
erate evils  of  the  times  were  suspended  or  mollified  by  his 
government;100  but  in  his  institutions  I  can  seldom  discover 
the  general  views  and  the  immortal  spirit  of  a  legislator,  who 
survives  himself  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  The  union  and 
stability  of  his  empire  depended  on  the  life  of  a  single  man : 
he  imitated  the  dangerous  practice  of  dividing  his  kingdoms 
among  his  sons;  and,  after  his  numerous  diets,  the  whole 
constitution  was  left  to  fluctuate  between  the  disorders  of  an- 
archy and  despotism.  His  esteem  for  the  piety  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  clergy  tempted  him  to  intrust  that  aspiring  order 
with  temporal  dominion  and  civil  jurisdiction;  and  his  son 
Lewis,  when  he  was  stripped  and  degraded  by  the  bishops, 
might  accuse,  in  some  measure,  the  imprudence  of  his  father. 
His  laws  enforced  the  imposition  of  tithes,  because  the  de- 
mons had  proclaimed  in  the  air  that  the  default  of  payment 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  last  scarcity.101  The  literary  merits 
of  Charlemagne  are  attested  by  the  foundation  of  schools,  the 
introduction  of  arts,  the  works  which  were  published  in  his 
name,  and  his  familiar  connection  with  the  subjects  and  stran- 
gers whom  he  invited  to  his  court  to  educate  both  the  prince 
and  people.  His  own  studies  were  tardy,  laborious,  and  im- 
perfect ;  if  he  spoke  Latin  and  understood  Greek,  he  derived 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge  from  conversation,  rather  than 
from  books ;  and,  in  his  mature  age,  the  emperor  strove  to  ac- 

100  Yet  Schmidt,  from  the  best  authorities,  represents  the  interior  disorders  and 
oppression  of  his  reign  (Hist,  des  Allemands,  torn.  ii.  p.  45-49). 

101  '  <  Omnis  homo  ex  sua  proprietate  legitimam  decimam  ad  ecclesiam  conferat. 
Experimento  enim  didicimus,  in  anno,  quo  ilia  valida  fames  irrepsit,  ebullire  va- 
cuas  annonas  &  daemonibus  devoratas,  et  voces  exprobrationis  auditas."  Such  is 
the  decree  and  assertion  of  the  great  Council  of  Frankfort  (Canon  xxv.  torn,  ix- 
p.  105).  Both  Selden  (Hist,  of  Tithes ;  Works,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  1146)  and 
Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxxi.  ch.  12)  represent  Charlemagne  as  the  first 
legal  author  of  tithes.     Such  obligations  have  country  gentlemen  to  his  memory  I 
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quire  the  practice  of  writing,  which  every  feasant  now  learns 
in  his  infancy.109  The  grammar  and  logic,  the  music  and  as- 
tronomy, of  the  times  were  only  cultivated  as  the  handmaids 
of  superstition  ;  but  the  curiosity  of  the  human  mind  must 
ultimately  tend  to  its  improvement,  and  the  encouragement 
of  learning  reflects  the  puresHmd  most  pleasing  lustre  on  the 
character  of  Charlemagne.10'  The  dignity  of  his  person,104  the 
length  of  his  reign,  the  prosperity  of  his  arms,  the  vigor  of 
his  government,  and  the  reverence  of  distant  nations,  distin- 
guish him  from  the  royal  crowd ;  and  Europe  dates  a  new  era 
from  his  restoration  of  the  Western  empire. 

That  empire  was  not  unworthy  of  its  title,105  and  some  of 
the  fairest  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  the  patrimony  or  con- 
quest of  a  prince  who  reigned  at  the  same  time  in  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Hungary.108    I.  The  Roman  prov- 

102  Eginhard  (c.  25,  p.  119)  clearly  affirms,  "Tentabat  et  scribere  *  *  *  sed  pa- 
rum  prospere  successit  labor  prseposterus  et  sero  inchoatus."  The  modems  have 
perverted  and  corrected  this  obvious  meaning,  and  the  title  of  M.  Gaillard's  Dis- 
sertation (torn.  iii.  p.  247-260)  betrays  his  partiality.* 

103  See  Gaillard,  torn.  iii.  p.  138-176,  and  Schmidt,  torn.  ii.  p.  121-129. 

104  M.  Gaillard  (torn.  iii.  p.  372)  fixes  the  true  stature  of  Charlemagne  (see  a 
Dissertation  of  Marquard  Freher  ad  calcem  Eginhard.  p.  220,  etc.)  at  five  feet 
nine  inches  of  French,  about  six  feet  one  inch  and  a  fourth  English,  measure. 
The  romance-writers  have  increased  it  to  eight  feet,  and  the  giant  was  endowed 
with  matchless  strength  and  appetite :  at  a  single  stroke  of  his  good  sword  Joy. 
euse,  he  cut  asunder  a  horseman  and  his  horse ;  at  a  single  repast,  he  devoured  a 
goose,  two  fowls,  a  quarter  of  mutton,  etc. 

105  See  the  concise,  but  correct  and  original,  work  of  D'Anville  (Etats  forme's 
en  Europe  apres  la  Chute  de  l'Empire  Romain  en  Occident,  Paris,  1771,  in  4to), 
whose  map  includes  the  empire  of  Charlemagne ;  the  different  parts  are  illustrated 
—by  Valesius  (Notitia  Galliarum)  for  France,  Beretti  (Dissertatio  Chorographica) 
for  Italy,  De  Marca  (Marca  Hispanica)  for  Spain.  For  the  middle  geography  of 
Germany  I  confess  myself  poor  and  destitute. 

106  After  a  brief  relation  of  his  wars  and  conquests  (Vit.  Carol,  c.  5-14),  Egin- 
hard recapitulates,  in  a  few  words  (c.  15),  the  countries  subject  to  his  empire. 
Struvius  (Corpus  Hist.  German,  p.  118-149)  has  inserted  in  his  Notes  the  texts 
of  the  old  Chronicles.      

*  This  point  has  been  contested  ;  but  Mr.  Hallam  and  Monsieur  Sismondi  con- 
cur with  Gibbon.  See  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iii.  p.  287,  10th  edit. ;  Histoire  des  Fran- 
cais,  torn.  ii.  p.  318.  The  sensible  observations  of  the  latter  are  quoted  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  451.  Fleury,  I  may  add,  quotes  from  Mabillon 
a  remarkable  evidence  that  Charlemagne  "  had  a  mark  to  himself,  like  an  honest 
plain-dealing  man."    Ibid. — M. 
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ince  of  Gaul  had  been  transformed  into  the  name  and  mon- 

_  ,    L  .       archy  of  Feance  :  but,  in  the  decay  of  the  Hero- 

Extent  of  .       .        ,.  .       ,.      .  J   ,  .         ,       .     ,  ' 

his  empire      vmgian  line,  its  limits  were  contracted  by  the  inde- 
nt Prance,  .  . 

pendence  of  the  Britons  and  the  revolt  of  Aquitain. 
Charlemagne  pursued  and  confined  the  Britons  on  the  shores 
of  the  ocean;  and  that  ferocious  tribe,  whose  origin  and  lan- 
guage are  so  different  from  the  French,  was  chastised  by  the 
imposition  of  tribute,  hostages,  and  peace.  After  a  long  and 
evasive  contest,  the  rebellion  of  the  dukes  of  Aquitain  was 
punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  their  province,  their  liberty,  and 
their  lives.  Harsh  and  rigorous  would  have  been  such  treat- 
ment of  ambitious  governors,  who  had  too  faithfully  copied 
the  mayors  of  the  palace.  But  a  recent  discovery107  has 
proved  that  these  unhappy  princes  were  the  last  and  lawful 
heirs  of  the  blood  and  sceptre  of  Clovis,  a  younger  branch, 
from  the  brother  of  Dagobert,  of  the  Merovingian  house. 
Their  ancient  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  duchy  of  Gas- 
cogne,  to  the  counties  of  Fesenzac  and  Armagnac,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees:  their  race  was  propagated  till  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  after  surviving  their  Carlovin- 
gian  tyrants,  they  were  reserved  to  feel  the  injustice  or  the 
favors  of  a  third  dynasty.  By  the  reunion  of  Aquitain, 
France  was  enlarged  to  its  present'  boundaries,  with  the  addi- 
tions of  the  Netherlands  and  Spain,  as  far  as  the 
Rhine.  II.  The  Saracens  had  been  expelled  from 
France  by  the  grandfather  and  father  of  Charlemagne;  but 
they  still  possessed  the  greatest  part  of  Spain,  from  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  Pyrenees.  Amidst  their  civil  divisions, 
an  Arabian  emir  of  Saragossa  implored  his  protection  in  the 
Diet  of  Paderborn.  Charlemagne  undertook  the  expedition, 
restored  the  emir,  and,  without  distinction  of  faith,  impartially 
crushed  the  resistance  of  the  Christians,  and  rewarded  the 

107  Of  a  charter  granted  to  the  monastery  of  Alaon  (a.d.  815)  by  Charles  the 
Bald,  which  deduces  this  royal  pedigree.  I  doubt  whether  some  subsequent  links 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  are  equally  firm  ;  yet  the  whole  is  approved  and 
defended  by  M.  Gaillai  d  (torn.  ii.  p.  00-81,  203-206),  who  affirms  that  the  family 
of  Montesquiou  (not  of  the  President  de  Montesquieu)  is  descended,  in  the  fe- 
male line,  from  Clotaire  and  Clovis — an  innocent  pretension  I 
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obedience  and  service  of  the  Mahometans.  In  his  absence 
he  instituted  the  Spanish  march,108  which  extended  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  river  Ebro :  Barcelona  was  the  residence  of 
the  French  governor  ;  he  possessed  the  counties  of  Rousillon 
and  Catalonia,  and  the  infant  kingdoms  of  Navarre  and  Ar- 
ragon  were  subject  to  his  jurisdiction.  III.  As  king  of  the 
Lombards  and  patrician  of  Rome,  he  reigned  over  the  great- 
est part  of  Italy,109  a  tract  of  a  thousand  miles  f rom. 
the  Alps  to  the  borders  of  Calabria.  The  duchy 
of  Beneventum,  a  Lombard  fief,  had  spread,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Greeks,  over  the  modern  kingdom  of  Naples.  But  Arre- 
chis,  the  reigning  duke,  refused  to  be  included  in  the  slavery 
of  his  country,  assumed  the  independent  title  of  prince,  and 
opposed  his  sword  to  the  Carlo  vingian  monarchy.  His  de- 
fence was  firm,  his  submission  was  not  inglorious,  and  the  em 
peror  was  content  with  an  easy  tribute,  the  demolition  of  his 
fortresses,  and  the  acknowledgment,  on  his  coins,  of  a  supreme 
lord.  The  artful  flattery  of  his  son  Grimoald  added  the  ap- 
pellation of  father,  but  he  asserted  his  dignity  with  prudence, 
and  Beneventum  insensibly  escaped  from  the  French  yoke.110 
IV.  Charlemagne  was  the  first  who  united  Ger- 
many under  the  same  sceptre.  The  name  of  Ori- 
ental France  is  preserved  in  the  circle  of  Franconia ;  and 
the  people  of  Hesse  and  Thuringia  were  recently  incorpo- 
rated with  the  victors  by  the  conformity  of  religion  and  gov- 
ernment. The  Alemanni,  so  formidable  to  the  Romans,  were 
the  faithful  vassals  and  confederates  of  the  Franks,  and  their 
country  was  inscribed  within  the  modern  limits  of  Alsace, 
Swabia,  and  Switzerland.  The  Bavarians,  with  a  similar  in- 
dulgence of  their  laws  and  manners,  were  less  patient  of  a 
master:  the  repeated  treasons  of  Tasillo  justified  the  aboli- 

108  The  governors  or  counts  of  the  Spanish  march  revolted  from  Charles  the 
Simple  about  the  year  900 ;  and  a  poor  pittance,  the  Rousillon,  has  been  recov- 
ered in  1 642  by  the  kings  of  France  (Longuerue,  Description  de  la  France,  torn.  i. 
p.  220-222).  Yet  the  Rousillon  contains  188,900  subjects,  and  annually  pays 
2,600,000  livres  (Necker,  Administration  des  Finances,  torn.  i.  p.  278,  279)  ;  mors 
people,  perhaps,  and  doubtless  more  money,  than  the  march  of  Charlemagne. 

109  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  torn.  ii.  p.  200,  etc. 

I    uo  See  Giannone,  torn.  i.  p.  374,  375,  and  the  Annals  of  Muratori- 
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tion  of  their  hereditary  dukes,  and  their  power  was  shared 
among  the  counts  who  judged  and  guarded  that  important 
frontier.  But  the  north  of  Germany,  from  the  Rhine  and 
beyond  the  Elbe,  was  still  hostile  and  pagan ;  nor  was  it  till 
after  a  war  of  thirty-three  years  that  the  Saxons  bowed  under 
the  yoke  of  Christ  and  of  Charlemagne.  The  idols  and  their 
votaries  were  extirpated ;  the  foundation  of  eight  bishoprics 
— of  Munster,  Osnaburg,  Paderborn,  and  Minden ;  of  Bremen, 
Yerden,  Hildesheim,  and  Halberstadt — define,  on  either  side 
of  the  Weser,  the  bounds  of  ancient  Saxony  :  these  episcopal 
seats  were  the  first  schools  and  cities  of  that  savage  land,  and 
the  religion  and  humanity  of  the  children  atoned,  in  some  de- 
gree, for  the  massacre  of  the  parents.  Beyond  the  Elbe,  the 
Slavi,  or  Sclavonians,  of  similar  manners  and  various  denomi- 
nations, overspread  the  modern  dominions  of  Prussia,  Poland, 
and  Bohemia,  and  some  transient  marks  of  obedience  have 
tempted  the  French  historian  to  extend  the  empire  to  the 
Baltic  and  the  Yistula.  The  conquest  or  conversion  of  those 
countries  is  of  a  more  recent  age,  but  the  first  union 
of  Bohemia  with  the  Germanic  body  may  be  justly 
ascribed  to  the  arms  of  Charlemagne.  Y.  He  retaliated  on 
the  Avars,  or  Huns  of  Pannonia,  the  same  calamities  which 
they  had  inflicted  on  the  nations.  Their  rings,  the  wooden 
fortifications  which  encircled  their  districts  and  villages,  were 
broken  down  by  the  triple  effort  of  a  French  army  that  was 
poured  into  their  country  by  land  and  water,  through  the 
Carpathian  mountains  and  along  the  plain  of  the  Danube. 
After  a  bloody  conflict  of  eight  years,  the  loss  of  some  French 
generals  was  avenged  by  the  slaughter  of  the  most  noble 
Huns:  the  relics  of  the  nation  submitted  :  the  royal  residence 
of  the  chagan  was  left  desolate  and  unknown ;  and  the  treas- 
ures, the  rapine  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  enriched  the 
victorious  troops,  or  decorated  the  churches,  of  Italy  and 
Gaul.111     After  the   reduction  of  Pannonia,  the  empire   of 


111  "  Quot  praelia  in  eo  gesta !  quantum  sanguinis  effusum  sit !  Testatur  vacua 
orani  habitatione  Pannonia,  et  locus  in  quo  regia  Cagani  fuit  ita  desertus,  ut  ne 
vestigium  quidem  humanae  babitationis  appareat.    Tota  in  hoc  bello  Hunnorum 
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Charlemagne  was  bounded  only  by  the  conflux  of  the  Dan- 
ube with  the  Theiss  and  the  Save :  the  provinces  of  Istria, 
Liburnia,  and  Dalmatia  were  an  easy  though  unprofitable  ac- 
cession ;  and  it  was  an  effect  of  his  moderation  that  he  left 
the  maritime  cities  under  the  real  or  nominal  sovereignty  of 
the  Greeks.  But  these  distant  possessions  added  more  to  the 
reputation  than  to  the  power  of  the  Latin  emperor ;  nor  did 
he  risk  any  ecclesiastical  foundations  to  reclaim  the  barba- 
rians from  their  vagrant  life  and  idolatrous  worship.  Some 
canals  of  communication  between  the  rivers,  the  Saone  and 
the  Meuse,  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  were  faintly  attempt- 
ed.1,a  Their  execution  would  have  vivified  the  empire;  and 
more  cost  and  labor  were  often  wasted  in  the  structure  of  a 
cathedral.* 

If  we  retrace  the  outlines  of  this  geographical  picture,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  empire  of  the  Franks  extended,  between 
„.     .  t       east  and  west,  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Elbe  or  Yistu- 

His  neigh- 

bors  and        la  ;  between  the  north  and  south,  from  the  duchy 

enemies.  * 

of  Beneventum  to  the  river  Eyder,  the  perpetual 
boundary  of  Germany  and  Denmark.  The  personal  and  po- 
litical importance  of  Charlemagne  was  magnified  by  the  dis- 
tress and  division  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  islands  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  disputed  by  a  crowd  of  princes  of 
Saxon  or  Scottish  origin;  and,  after  the  loss  of  Spain,  the 
Christian  and  Gothic  kingdom  of  Alphonso  the  Chaste  was 
confined  to  the  narrow  range  of  the  Asturian  mountains. 
These  petty  sovereigns  revered  the  power  or  virtue  of  the 
Carlo vingian  monarch,  implored  the  honor  and  support  of  his 

aobilitas  periit,  tota  gloria  decidit,  omnis  pecunia  et  congest!  ex  longo  tempore 
thesauri  direpti  sunt."    Eginhard,  c.  13. 

118  The  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  was  undertaken  only  for  the  service 
of  the  Pannonian  war  (Gaillard,  Vie  de  Charlemagne,  torn.  ii.  p.  312-315).  The 
canal,  which  would  have  been  only  two  leagues  in  length,  and  of  which  some  traces 
are  still  extant  in  Swabia,  was  interrupted  by  excessive  rains,  military  avocations, 
and  superstitious  fears  (Schsepflin,  Hist,  de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xviii. 
p.  256 ;  Molimina  fluviorum,  etc.,  jungendorum,  p.  59-62). 


*  I  should  doubt  this  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  even  if  the  term  "  expended  * 
were  substituted  for  "wasted." — M. 
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alliance,  and  styled  him  their  common  parent,  the  sole  and 
supreme  Emperor  of  the  West."8  He  maintained  a  more 
equal  intercourse  with  the  Caliph  Harun  al  Rashid,1"  whose 
dominion  stretched  from  Africa  to  India,  and  accepted  from 
his  ambassadors  a  tent,  a  water -clock,  an  elephant,  and  the 
keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the 
private  friendship  of  a  Frank  and  an  Arab,  who  were  stran- 
gers to  each  other's  person,  and  language,  and  religion :  but 
their  public  correspondence  was  founded  on  vanity,  and  their 
remote  situation  left  no  room  for  a  competition  of  interest. 
Two  thirds  of  the  "Western  empire  of  Rome  were  subject  to 
Charlemagne,  and  the  deficiency  was  amply  supplied  by  his 
command  of  the  inaccessible  or  invincible  nations  of  Ger 
many.  But  in  the  choice  of  his  enemies*  we  may  be  reason- 
ably surprised  that  he  so  often  preferred  the  poverty  of  the 
north  to  the  riches  of  the  south.  The  three-and-thirty  cam- 
paigns laboriously  consumed  in  the  woods  and  morasses  of 
Germany  would  have  sufficed  to  assert  the  amplitude  of  his 
title  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks  from  Italy  and  the  Sar- 
acens from  Spain.  The  weakness  of  the  Greeks  would  have 
insured  an  easy  victory :  and  the  holy  crusade  against  the 
Saracens  would  have  been  prompted  by  glory  and  revenge, 
and  loudly  justified  by  religion  and  policy.  Perhaps,  in  his 
expeditions  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  he  aspired  to 
save  his  monarchy  from  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  dis- 

113  See  Eginhard,  c.  16 ;  and  Gaillard,  torn.  ii.  p.  361-385,  who  mentions,  with 
a  loose  reference,  the  intercourse  of  Charlemagne  and  Egbert,  the  emperor's  gift 
of  his  own  sword,  and  the  modest  answer  of  his  Saxon  disciple.  The  anecdote, 
if  genuine,  would  have  adorned  our  English  histories. 

114  The  correspondence  is  mentioned  only  in  the  French  annals,  and  the  Ori- 
entals are  ignorant  of  the  caliph 'a  friendship  for  the  Christian  dog — a  polite  ap- 
pellation, which  Harun  bestows  on  the  emperor  of  the  Greeks. 


*  Had  he  the  choice?  M.  Guizot  has  eloquently  described  the  position  of 
Charlemagne  towards  the  Saxons:  "Ily  fit  face  par  la  conquete;  la  guerre  de'- 
fensive  prit  la  forme  offensive :  il  transporta  la  Jutte  sur  le  territoire  des  peuples 
qui  voulaient  envahir  le  sien  :  il  travailla  a  asservir  les  races  e*trangeres,  et  extirper 
les  croyances  ennemies.  De  la  sa  mode  de  gouvernement  et  la  fondation  de  son 
empire :  la  guerre  offensive  et  la  conquete  voulaient  cette  vaste  et  redoutable 
unite'."  Compare  observations  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xlviii.,  and  James's 
Life  of  Charlemagne. — M. 
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arm  the  enemies  of  civilized  society,  and  to  eradicate  the  seed 
of  future  emigrations.  But  it  has  been  wisely  observed,  that, 
in  a  light  of  precaution,  all  conquest  must  be  ineffectual,  un- 
less it  could  be  universal,  since  the  increasing  circle  must  be 
involved  in  a  larger  sphere  of  hostility.114  The  subjugation 
of  Germany  withdrew  the  veil  which  had  so  long  concealed 
the  continent  or  islands  of  Scandinavia  from  the  knowledge 
of  Europe,  and  awakened  the  torpid  courage  of  their  barbar- 
ous natives.  The  fiercest  of  the  Saxon  idolaters  escaped  from 
the  Christian  tyrant  to  their  brethren  of  the  North;  the 
Ocean  and  Mediterranean  were  covered  with  their  piratical 
fleets ;  and  Charlemagne  beheld  with  a  sigh  the  destructive 
progress  of  the  Normans,  who,  in  less  than  seventy  years,  pre- 
cipitated the  fall  of  his  race  and  monarchy. 

Had  the  pope  and  the  Romans  revived  the  primitive  con- 
stitution, the  titles  of  emperor  and  Augustus  were  conferred 
His  sue-  on  Charlemagne  for  the  term  of  his  life  ;  and  his 
rDS8u-88T  successors,  on  each  vacancy,  must  have  ascended 
min1*'  *ne  throne  by  a  formal  or  tacit  election.  But  the 
Germany;  association  of  his  son  Lewis  the  Pious  asserts  the 
France.  independent  right  of  monarchy  and  conquest,  and 
the  emperor  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  foreseen  and  pre- 
vented the  latent  claims  of  the  clergy.  The  royal  youth  was 
commanded  to  take  the  crown  from  the  altar,  and 
with  his  own  hands  to  place  it  on  his  head,  as  a 
gift  which  he  held  from  God,  his  father,  and  the  nation.11* 
The  same  ceremony  was  repeated,  though  with  less  energy,  in 
the  subsequent  associations  of  Lothaire  and  Lewis  the  Second ! 
the  Carlovingian  sceptre  was  transmitted  from  father  to  son 
in  a  lineal  descent  of  four  generations ;  and  the  ambition  of 

115  Gaillard,  torn.  ii.  p.  361-365,  471-476,  492.  I  have  borrowed  his  judicious 
remarks  on  Charlemagne's  plan  of  conquest,  and  the  judicious  distinction  of  his 
enemies  of  the  first  and  the  second  enceinte  (torn.  ii.  p.  184,  509,  etc.). 

116  Thegan,  the  biographer  of  Lewis,  relates  this  coronation ;  and  Baronius  has 
honestly  transcribed  it  (a.d.  813,  No.  13,  etc.;  see  Gaillard,  torn.  ii.  p.  506,  507, 
508),  howsoever  adverse  to  the  claims  of  the  popes.  For  the  series  of  the  Carlo- 
vingians,  see  the  historians  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany ;  Pfeffel,  Schmidt,  Vel- 
ly,  Muratori,  and  even  Voltaire,  whose  pictures  are  sometimes  just,  and  always 
pleasing. 
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the  popes  was  reduced  to  the  empty  honor  of  crowning  and 

anointing  these  hereditary  princes,  who  were  already  invested 

with  their  power  and  dominions.    The  pious.  Lewis 

Lewis  the  ,  * ■ 

pi.ms.  survived  his  brothers,  and  embraced  the  whole  em- 

a.d.  814-S40.  '  . 

pire  ot  Charlemagne ;  but  the  nations  and  the  no» 
bles,  his  bishops  and  his  children,  quietly  discerned  that  this 
mighty  mass  was  no  longer  inspired  by  the  same  soul ;  and 
the  foundations  were  undermined  to  the  centre,  while  the  ex- 
ternal surface  was  }-et  fair  and  entire.  After  a  war,  or  battle, 
which  consumed  one  hundred  thousand  Franks,  the  empire 
was  divided  by  treaty  between  his  three  sons,  who  had  vio- 
Lothairei.  lated  every  filial  and  fraternal  duty.  The  king- 
a.d.  840-856.  doms  of  Germany  and  France  were  forever  sepa- 
rated ;  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  between  the  Rhone  and  the 
Alps,  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  were  assigned,  with  Italy,  to 
the  imperial  dignity  of  Lothaire.  In  the  partition  of  his 
Lewis  ii.  share,  Lorraine  and  Aries,  two  recent  and  transitory 
a.d.  856-875.  kmg(jom  S)  Were  bestowed  on  the  younger  children ; 
and  Lewis  the  Second,  his  eldest  son,  was  content  with  the 
realm  of  Italy,  the  proper  and  sufficient  patrimony  of  a  Ro- 
man emperor.  On  his  death,  without  any  male  issue,  the 
vacant  throne  was  disputed  by  his  uncles  and  cousins,  and 
the  popes  most  dexterously  seized  the  occasion  of  judging  the 
claims  and  merits  of  the  candidates,  and  of  bestowing  on  the 
most  obsequious,  or  most  liberal,  the  imperial  office  of  advo- 
cate of  the  Roman  Church.  The  dregs  of  the  Carlovingian 
race  no  longer  exhibited  any  symptoms  of  virtue  or  power, 
and  the  ridiculous  epithets  of  the  bald,  the  stammerer,  the  fat, 
and  the  simple,  distinguished  the  tame  and  uniform  features 
of  a  crowd  of  kings  alike  deserving  of  oblivion.  By  the  fail- 
ure of  the  collateral  branches  the  whole  inheritance  devolved 
to  Charles  the  Fat,  the  last  emperor  of  his  family  :  his  insan- 
ity authorized  the  desertion  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  France : 
.     he  was  deposed  in  a  diet,  and  solicited  his  daily 

Division  of  r  '  -  ,  rf 

the  empire,     bread  from  the  rebels  by  whose  contempt  his  life 

a  d  8S8 

and  liberty  had  been  spared.  According  to  the 
measure  of  their  force,  the  governors,  the  bishops,  and  the 
lords  usurped  the  fragments  of  the  falling  empire ;  and  some 
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preference  was  shown  to  the  female  or  illegitimate  blood  of 
Charlemagne.  Of  the  greater  part,  the  title  and  possession 
were  alike  doubtful,  and  the  merit  was  adequate  to  the  con- 
tracted scale  of  their  dominions.  Those  who  could  appeal4 
with  an  army  at  the  gates  of  Rome  were  crowned  emperors 
in  the  Vatican ;  but  their  modesty  was  more  frequently  sat- 
isfied with  the  appellation  of  kings  of  Italy  :  and  the  whole 
term  of  seventy-four  years  may  be  deemed  a  vacancy,  from 
the  abdication  of  Charles  the  Fat  to  the  establishment  of 
Otho  the  First. 

Otho1"  was  of  the  noble  race  of  the  dukes  of  Saxony ;  and 
if  he  truly  descended  from  Witikind,  the  adversary  and  pros- 
elyte of  Charlemagne,  the  posterity  of  a  vanquish- 
Otho.King  *  t  f     i  .  J     ,     .  ^ 

of  Germany,    ed  people  was  exalted  to  reign  over  their  conquer- 

restore8and  x     JL.  °  x 

appropriates    ors.     His  lather,  Henry  the  .bowler,  was  elected, 

the  Western 

empire.  by  the  suffrage  of  the  nation,  to  save  and  institute 

a-u.  962.  . f         .  °  '  . 

the  kingdom  ot  Germany.  Its  limits  were  en- 
larged on  every  side  by  his  son,  the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
Othos.  A  portion  of  Gaul,  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle,  was  assigned  to  the 
Germans,  by  whose  blood  and  language  it  has  been  tinged 
since  the  time  of  Csesar  and  Tacitus.  Between  the  Rhine, 
the  Rhone,  and  the  Alps,  the  successors  of  Otho  acquired  a 
vain  supremacy  over  the  broken  kingdoms  of  Burgundy  and 
Aries.  In  the  North,  Christianity  was  propagated  by  the 
sword  of  Otho,  the  conqueror  and  apostle  of  the  Slavic  na- 
tions  of  the  Elbe  and  Oder:  the  marches  of  Brandenburg  and 
Sleswick  were  fortified  with  German  colonies  ;  and  the  King 

117  He  was  the  son  of  Otho,  the  son  of  Ludolph,  in  whose  favor  the  duchy  of 
Saxony  had  been  instituted,  a.d.  858.  Ruotgerus,  the  biographer  of  a  St.  Bruno 
(Biblioth.  Bunavianae  Catalog,  torn.  iii.  vol.  ii.  p.  679),  gives  a  splendid  character 
of  his  family:  "Atavornm  atavi  usque  ad  horninum  memoriam  omnes  nobilissi- 
mi;  nullus  in  eorum  stirpe  ignotus,  nullus  degener  facile  reperitur  " (apud  Struvi- 
mn,  Corp.  Hist.  German,  p.  216).  Yet  Gundling  (in  Henrico  Aucupe)is  not  sat- 
isfied of  his  descent  from  Witikind. 

118  See  the  treatise  of  Conringius  (De  Finibus  Imperii  Germanici,  Francofurt. 
1680,  in  4to.):  he  rejects  the  extravagant  and  improper  scale  of  the  Roman  and 
Carlovingian  empires,  and  discusses  with  moderation  the  rights  of  Germany,  her 
vassals,  and  her  neighbors. 
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of  Denmark,  the  dukes  of  Poland  and  Bohemia,  confessed 
themselves  his  tributary  vassals.  At  the  head  of  a  victorious 
army  he  passed  the  Alps,  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  de- 
livered the  pope,  and  forever  fixed  the  imperial  crown  in  the 
name  and  nation  of  Germany.  From  that  memorable  era 
two  maxims  of  public  jurisprudence  were  introduced  by  force 
and  ratified  by  time.  I.  That  the  prince,  who  was  elected  in 
the  German  diet,  acquired  from  that  instant  the  subject  king- 
doms of  Italy  and  Rome.  II.  But  that  he  might  not  legally 
assume  the  titles  of  emperor  and  Augustus  till  he  had  re- 
ceived the  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Roman  pontiff."* 

The  imperial  dignity  of  Charlemagne  was  announced  to  the 
East  by  the  alteration  of  his  style;  and  instead  of  saluting 
Transactions  nis  fathers,  the  Greek  emperors,  he  presumed  to 
emandBast.  adopt  the  more  equal  and  familiar  appellation  of 
em  empires.  Drother.,2()  Perhaps  in  his  connection  with  Irene 
he  aspired  to  the  name  of  husband  :  his  embassy  to  Constan- 
tinople spoke  the  language  of  peace  and  friendship,  and  might 
conceal  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  that  ambitious  princess,  who 
had  renounced  the  most  sacred  duties  of  a  mother.  The  nat- 
ure, the  duration,  the  probable  consequences  of  such  a  union 
between  two  distant  and  dissonant  empires,  it  is  impossible 
to  conjecture ;  but  the  unanimous  silence  of  the  Latins  may 
teach  us  to  suspect  that  the  report  was  invented  by  the  ene- 
mies of  Irene,  to  charge  her  with  the  guilt  of  betraying  the 
Church  and  State  to  the  strangers  of  the  West."1  The 
French  ambassadors  were  the  spectators,  and  had  nearly  been 


119  The  power  of  custom  forces  me  to  number  Conrad  I.  and  Henry  L,  the  Fowl- 
er, in  the  list  of  emperors,  a  title  which  was  never  assumed  by  those  kings  of 
Germany.  The  Italians,  Muratori,  for  instance,  are  more  scrupulous  and  correct, 
and  only  reckon  the  princes  who  have  been  crowned  at  Rome. 

120  "Invidiam  tamen  suscepti  nominis  (C.  P.  imperatoribus  super  hoc  indignan- 
tibus)  magna  tulit  patientia,  vicitque  eorum  contumaciam  *  *  *  mittendo  ad  eos 
crebras  legationes,  et  in  epistolis  fratres  eos  appellando. "  Eginhard,  c.  28,  p.  128. 
Perhaps  it  was  on  their  account  that,  like  Augustus,  he  affected  some  reluctance 
to  receive  the  empire. 

121  Theophanes  speaks  of  the  coronation  and  unction  of  Charles,  KdpovXoQ 
(Chronograph,  p.  399  [torn.  i.  p.  733,  edit.  Bonn]),  and  of  his  treaty  of  marriage 
with  Irene  (p.  402  [p.  737,  edit.  Bonn]),  which  is  unknown  to  the  Latins.  Gail* 
lard  relates  his  transactions  with  the  Greek  empire  (torn.  ii.  p.  446-468). 
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the  victims,  of  the  conspiracy  of  Nicephorus,  and  the  national 
hatred.  Constantinople  was  exasperated  by  the  treason  and 
sacrilege  of  ancient  Rome :  a  proverb,  "  That  the  Franks 
were  good  friends  and  bad  neighbors,"  was  in  every  one's 
mouth;  but  it  was  dangerous  to  provoke  a  neighbor  who 
might  be  tempted  to  reiterate,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia, 
the  ceremony  of  his  imperial  coronation.  After  a  tedious 
journey  of  circuit  and  delay,  the  ambassadors  of  Nicephorus 
found  him  in  his  camp,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sala ;  and 
Charlemagne  affected  to  confound  their  vanity  by  displaying, 
in  a  Franconian  village,  the  pomp,  or  at  least  the  pride,  of 
the  Byzantine  palace."8  The  Greeks  were  successively  led 
through  four  halls  of  audience :  in  the  first  they  were  ready 
to  fall  prostrate  before  a  splendid  personage  in  a  chair  of 
state,  till  he  informed  them  that  he  was  only  a  servant,  the 
constable,  or  master  of  the  horse,  of  the  emperor.  The  same 
mistake  and  the  same  answer  were  repeated  in  the  apartments 
of  the  count  palatine,  the  steward,  and  the  chamberlain  ;  and 
their  impatience  was  gradually  heightened,  till  the  doors  of 
the  presence-chamber  were  thrown  open,  and  they  beheld  the 
genuine  monarch  on  his  throne,  enriched  with  the  foreign 
luxury  which  he  despised,  and  encircled  with  the  love  and 
reverence  of  his  victorious  chiefs.  A  treaty  of  peace  and  al- 
liance was  concluded  between  the  two  empires,  and  the  limits 
of  the  East  and  West  were  defined  by  the  right  of  present 
possession.  But  the  Greeks183  soon  forgot  this  humiliating 
equality,  or  remembered  it  only  to  hate  the  barbarians  by 
whom  it  was  extorted.  During  the  short  union  of  virtue  and 
power,  they  respectfully  saluted  the  august  Charlemagne  with 
the  acclamations  of  basileus,  and  emperor  of  the  Romans.  As 
soon  as  these  qualities  were  separated  in  the  person  of  his 

122  Gaillard  very  properly  observes  that  this  pageant  was  a  farce  suitable  to 
children  only ;  but  that  it  was  indeed  represented  in  the  presence,  and  for  the 
benefit,  of  children  of  a  larger  growth. 

188  Compare,  in  the  original  texts  collected  by  Pagi  (torn.  iii.  a.©.  812,  No.  7; 
a.d.  824,  No.  10,  etc.),  the  contrast  of  Charlemagne  and  his  son:  to  the  former, 
the  ambassadors  of  Michael  (who  were  indeed  disavowed),  "More  suo,  id  est  lin- 
gua Graeca  laudes  dixerunt,  imperatorem  eum  et  BaciXea  appellantes;"  to  the  lat« 
ter,  "  Vocato  imperatori  Francorum,"  etc. 
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pious  son,  the  Byzantine  letters  were  inscribed,  "  To  the  king, 
or,  as  he  styles  himself,  the  emperor,  of  the  Franks  and  Lom- 
bards." When  both  power  and  virtue  were  extinct,  they  de- 
spoiled Lewis  the  Second  of  his  hereditary  title,  and,  with  the 
barbarous  appellation  of  rex  or  rega,  degraded  him  among 
the  crowd  of  Latin  princes.  His  reply"4  is  expressive  of  his 
weakness :  he  proves,  with  some  learning,  that  both  in  sacred 
and  profane  history  the  name  of  king  is  synonymous  with 
the  Greek  word  hasileus :  if,  at  Constantinople,  it  were  as- 
sumed in  a  more  exclusive  and  imperial  sense,  he  claims  from 
his  ancestors,  and  from  the  pope,  a  just  participation  of  the 
honors  of  the  Roman  purple.  The  same  controversy  was  re- 
vived in  the  reign  of  the  Othos;  and  their  ambassador  de- 
scribes in  lively  colors  the  insolence  of  the  Byzantine  court.125 
The  Greeks  affected  to  despise  the  poverty  and  ignorance 
of  the  Franks  and  Saxons ;  and  in  their  last  decline  refused 
to  prostitute  to  the  kings  of  Germany  the  title  of  Roman 
emperors. 

These  emperors,  in  the  election  of  the  popes,  continued  to 
exercise  the  powers  which  had  been  assumed  by  the  Gothic 
Authority  and  Grecian  princes ;  and  the  importance  of  this 
orsui  theper"  prerogative  increased  with  the  temporal  estate  and 
tneCpope8?f  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  Church.  In 
a.d.  800-1060.  tue  Christian  aristocracy  the  principal  members  of 
the  clergy  still  formed  a  senate  to  assist  the  administration, 
and  to  supply  the  vacancy,  of  the  bishop.  Rome  was  divided 
into  twenty-eight  parishes,  and  each  parish  was  governed  by 
a  cardinal-priest,  or  presbyter — a  title  which,  however  com- 
mon and  modest  in  its  origin,  has  aspired  to  emulate  the  pur- 
ple of  kings.     Their  number  was  enlarged  by  the  associa- 

124  See  the  epistle,  in  Paraliporoena,  of  the  anonymous  writer  of  Salerno  (Script. 
Ital.  torn.  ii.  pars  ii.  p.  243-254,  c.  93-107),  whom  Baronius  (a.d.  871,  No.  51-71) 
mistook  for  Erchempert,  when  he  transcribed  it  in  his  Annals. 

125  "ipSe  enim  vos,  non  imperatorem,  id  est  BacnXsa  sua.  lingua,  sed  ob  indigna- 
tionem  PJjya,  id  est  regem  nostra-  vocabat"  (Liutprand,  in  Legat.  in  Script.  Ital. 
torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  479).  The  pope  had  exhorted  Nicephorus,  emperor  of  the  Greeks, 
to  make  peace  with  Otho,  the  august  emperor  of  the  Romans:  "Quae  inscriptio 
secundum  Graecos  peccatoria  [peccatrix]  et  temeraria  *  *  *  imperatorem  inquiunt, 
universalcm  Romanorum,Augwtum,  magnum,  solum,  Nicephorum"  (ib,  p.  486). 
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tion  of  the  seven  deacons  of  the  most  considerable  hospitals, 
the  seven  palatine  judges  of  the  Lateran,  and  some  dignita- 
ries of  the  Church.  This  ecclesiastical  senate  was  directed  by 
the  seven  cardinal-bishops  of  the  Roman  province,  who  were 
less  occupied  in  the  suburb  dioceses  of  Ostia,  Porto,  Yelitrse, 
Tusculum,  Praeneste,  Tibur,  and  the  Sabines,  than  by  their 
weekly  service  in  the  Lateran,  and  their  superior  share  in  the 
honors  and  authority  of  the  apostolic  see.  On  the  death  of 
the  pope  these  bishops  recommended  a  successor  to  the  suf- 
frage of  the  College  of  Cardinals,"8  and  their  choice  was  rati- 
fied or  rejected  by  the  applause  or  clamor  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. But  the  election  was  imperfect;  nor  could  the  pontiff 
be  legally  consecrated  till  the  emperor,  the  advocate  of  the 
Church,  had  graciously  signified  his  approbation  and  consent. 
The  royal  commissioner  examined  on  the  spot  the  form  and 
freedom  of  the  proceedings ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  previous 
scrutiny  into  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  that  he  ac- 
cepted an  oath  of  fidelity,  and  confirmed  the  donations  which 
had  successively  enriched  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  In  the 
frequent  schisms  the  rival  claims  were  submitted  to  the  sen- 
tence of  the  emperor ;  and  in  a  synod  of  bishops  he  presumed 
to  judge,  to  condemn,  and  to  punish  the  crimes  of  a  guilty 
pontiff.  Otho  the  First  imposed  a  treaty  on  the  senate  and 
people,  who  engaged  to  prefer  the  candidate  most  acceptable 
to  his  majesty  :m  his  successors  anticipated  or  prevented  their 
choice :  they  bestowed  the  Roman  benefice,  like  the  bishoprics 
of  Cologne  or  Bamberg,  on  their  chancellors  or  preceptors ; 

126  The  origin  and  progress  of  the  title  of  cardinal  may  be  found  in  Thomassin 
(Discipline  de  l'Eglise,  torn.  i.  p.  1261-1298),  Muratori  (Antiquitat.  Italia?  Medii 
Mvi,  torn.  vi.  Dissert,  lxi.  p.  159-182),  and  Mosheim  (Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  345- 
347),  who  accurate!}'  remarks  the  forms  and  changes  of  the  election.  The  cardi- 
nal-bishops, so  highly  exalted  by  Peter  Damianus,  are  sunk  to  a  level  with  the  rest 
of  the  sacred  college. 

Hi  (c  Firmiter  jurantes,  nunquam  se  papam  electuros  aut  ordinaturos,  prater 
consensum  et  electionem  Othonis  et  filii  sui "  (Liutprand,  1.  vi.  c.  6,  p.  472).  This 
important  concession  may  either  supply  or  confirm  the  decree  of  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Rome,  so  fiercely  rejected  by  Baronius,  Pagi,  and  Muratori  (a.d.  964), 
and  so  well  defended  and  explained  by  St.  Marc  (Abrege,  torn.  ii.  p.  808-816  ;  torn, 
iv.  p.  1167-1185).  Consult  that  historical  critic,  and  the  Annals  of  Muratori,  for 
the  election  and  confirmation  of  each  pope. 
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and  whatever  might  be  the  merit  of  a  Frank  or  Saxon,  his 
name  sufficiently  attests  the  interposition  of  foreign  power. 
These  acts  of  prerogative  were  most  speciously  excused  by 
the  vices  of  a  popular  election.  The  competitor  who  had 
been  excluded  by  the  cardinals  appealed  to  the  passions  or 
avarice  of  the  multitude ;  the  Vatican  and  the  Lateran  were 
stained  with  blood ;  and  the  most  powerful  senators,  the  mar- 
quises of  Tuscany  and  the  counts  of  Tusculum,  held  the  apos- 
tolic see  in  a  long  and  disgraceful  servitude.  The 
Roman  pontiffs  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries 
were  insulted,  imprisoned,  and  murdered  by  their  tyrants; 
and  such  was  their  indigence,  after  the  loss  and  usurpation 
of  the  ecclesiastical  patrimonies,  that  they  could  neither  sup- 
port the  state  of  a  prince,  nor  exercise  the  charity  of  a 
priest.128  The  influence  of  two  sister  prostitutes,  Marozia  and 
Theodora,  was  founded  on  their  wealth  and  beauty,  their  po- 
litical and  amorous  intrigues:  the  most  strenuous  of  their 
lovers  were  rewarded  with  the  Roman  mitre,  and  their  reign129 
may  have  suggested  to  the  darker  ages130  the  fable181  of  a  fe- 


128  The  oppression  and  vices  of  the  Eoman  Church  in  the  tenth  century  are 
strongly  painted  in  the  history  and  legation  of  Liutprand  (see  p.  440,  450,  471— 
476,  479,  etc.)  ;  and  it  is  whimsical  enough  to  observe  Muratori  tempering  the  in- 
vectives of  Baronius  against  the  popes.  But  these  popes  had  been  chosen,  not 
by  the  cardinals,  but  by  lay-patrons. 

129  The  time  of  Pope  Joan  (papissa  Joanna)  is  placed  somewhat  earlier  than 
Theodora  or  Marozia ;  and  the  two  years  of  her  imaginary  reign  are  forcibly  in- 
serted between  Leo  IV.  and  Benedict  III.  But  the  contemporary  Anastasius  in- 
di.ssolubly  links  the  death  of  Leo  and  the  elevation  of  Benedict  (illico,  mox,  p.  247); 
and  the  accurate  chronology  of  Pagi,  Muratori,  and  Leibnitz  fixes  both  evenfcs  to 
the  year  857. 

130  The  advocates  for  Pope  Joan  produce  one  hundred  and  fifty  witnesses,  or 
rather  echoes,  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries.  They  bear 
testimony  against  themselves  and  the  legend,  by  multiplying  the  proof  that  so  cu- 
rious a  story  must  have  been  repeated  by  writers  of  every  description  to  whom  it 
was  known.  On  those  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  recent  event  would 
have  flashed  with  a  double  force.  Would  Photius  have  spared  such  a  reproach  ? 
Could  Liutprand  have  missed  such  scandal  ?  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  discuss 
the  various  readings  of  Martinus  Polonus,  Sigebert  of  Gemblours,  or  even  Mari- 
anus  Scotus ;  but  a  most  palpable  forgery  is  the  passage  of  Pope  Joan  which  has 
been  foisted  into  some  MSS.  and  editions  of  the  Roman  Anastasius. 

131  As  false,  it  deserves  that  name  j  but  I  would  not  pronounce  it  incredible. 
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male  pope.1"  The  bastard  son,  the  grandson,  and  the  great- 
grandson  of  Marozia,a  rare  genealogy, were  seated  in  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter ;  and  it  was  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years  that  the 
second  of  these  became  the  head  of  the  Latin  Church.*  His 
youth  and  manhood  were  of  a  suitable  complexion ;  and  the 
nations  of  pilgrims  could  bear  testimony  to  the  charges  that 
were  urged  against  him  in  a  Roman  synod,  and  in  the  presence 
of  Otho  the  Great.  As  John  XII.  had  renounced  the  dress 
and  decencies  of  his  profession,  the  soldier  may  not  perhaps 
be  dishonored  by  the  wine  which  he  drank,  the  blood  that  he 
spilled,  the  flames  that  he  kindled,  or  the  licentious  pursuits 
of  gaming  and  hunting.  His  open  simony  might  be  the  con- 
sequence of  distress;  and  his  blasphemous  invocation  of  Ju- 
piter and  Yenus,  if  it  be  true,  could  not  possibly  be  serious. 
But  we  read,  with  some  surprise,  that  the  worthy  grandson  of 
Marozia  lived  in  public  adultery  with  the  matrons  of  Rome : 
that  the  Lateran  palace  was  turned  into  a  school  for  prostitu- 
tion ;  and  that  his  rapes  of  virgins  and  widows  had  deterred 
the  female  pilgrims  from  visiting  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  lest, 
in  the  devout  act,  they  should  be  violated  by  his  successor.13' 

Suppose  a  famous  French  chevalier  of  our  own  times  to  have  been  born  in  Italy, 
and  educated  in  the  Church,  instead  of  the  army :  her  merit  or  fortune  might  have 
raised  her  to  St.  Peter's  chair ;  her  amours  would  have  been  natural ;  her  delivery 
in  the  streets  unlucky,  but  not  improbable. 

132  Till  the  Reformation  the  tale  was  repeated  and  believed  without  offence : 
and  Joan's  female  statue  long  occupied  her  place  among  the  popes  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Sienna  (Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  iii.  p.  624-626).  She  has  been  annihilated  by 
two  learned  Protestants,  Blondel  and  Bayle  (Dictionnaire  Critique,  Papesse,  Po- 
lonus,  Blondel)  :  but  their  brethren  were  scandalized  by  this  equitable  and  gen- 
erous criticism.  Spanheim  and  Lenfant  attempt  to  save  this  poor  engine  of  con- 
troversy ;  and  even  Mosheim  condescends  to  cherish  some  doubt  and  suspicion 
(p.  289). 

133  "Lateranense  palatium  *  *  *  prostibulum  meretricum  *  *  *  Testis  omnium 
gentium,  praaterquam  Romanorum,  absentia  mulierum,  quae  sanctorum  apostolo- 
rum  limina  orandi  gratia  timent  visere,  cum  nonnullas  ante  dies  paucos,  hunc 


'  John  XI.  was  the  son  of  her  husband  Alberic,  not  of  her  lover,  Pope  Sergius 
III.,  as  Muratori  has  distinctly  proved,  Ann.  ad  ann.  911,  torn.  v.  p.  268.  Her 
grandson  Octavian,  otherwise  called  John  XII.,  was  pope;  but  a  great-grandson 
cannot  be  discovered  in  any  of  the  succeeding  popes ;  nor  does  our  historian  him- 
self, in  his  subsequent  narration,  seem  to  know  of  one.  Hobhouse,  Illustrations 
of  Childe  Harold,  p.  309.— M. 

V.— 11 
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The  Protestants  have  dwelt  with  malicious  pleasure  on  these 
characters  of  antichrist ;  but  to  a  philosophic  eye  the  vices  of 
the  clergy  are  far  less  dangerous  than  their  virtues.  After  a 
Reformation  l°Dg  series  of  scandal  the  apostolic  see  was  reform- 
the  church.0*  G&  an^  exalted  by  the  austerity  and  zeal  of  Gregory 
a.d.  1073,  etc.  Yll.  That  ambitious  monk  devoted  his  life  to  the 
execution  of  two  projects.  I.  To  fix  in  the  College  of  Cardi- 
nals the  freedom  and  independence  of  election,  and  forever 
to  abolish  the  right  or  usurpation  of  the  emperors  and  the 
Roman  people.  II.  To  bestow  and  resume  the  Western  em- 
pire as  a  fief  or  benefice134  of  the  Church,  and  to  extend  his 
temporal  dominion  over  the  kings  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 
After  a  contest  of  fifty  years  the  first  of  these  designs  was 
accomplished  by  the  firm  support  of  the  ecclesiastical  order, 
whose  liberty  was  connected  with  that  of  their  chiel  But 
the  second  attempt,  though  it  was  crowned  with  some  partial 
and  apparent  success,  has  been  vigorously  resisted  by  the  sec- 
ular power,  and  finally  extinguished  by  the  improvement  of 
human  reason. 

In  the  revival  of  the  empire  of  Rome  neither  the  bishop 
nor  the  people  could  bestow  on  Charlemagne  or  Otho  the 

provinces  which  were  lost,  as  they  had  been  won 
the  emperors  by  the  chance  of  arms.    But  the  Romans  were  free 

to  choose  a  master  for  themselves;  and  the  powers 
which  had  been  delegated  to  the  Patrician  were  irrevocably 
granted  to  the  French  and  Saxon  emperors  of  the  West.  The 
broken  records  of  the  times135  preserve  some  remembrance  of 
their  palace,  their  mint,  their  tribunal,  their  edicts,  and  the 

audierint  conjugatas,  viduas,  virgines  vi  oppressisse  "  (Liutprand,  Hist.  1.  vi.  c.  6, 
p.  471.     See  the  whole  affair  of  John  XII.  p.  471-476). 

134  A  new  example  of  the  mischief  of  equivocation  is  the  beneficium  (Ducange, 
torn.  i.  p.  617,  etc.),  which  the  pope  conferred  on  the  Emperor  Frederic  I.,  since 
the  Latin  word  may  signify  either  a  legal  fief,  or  a  simple  favor,  an  obligation  (we 
want  the  word  bienfait).  (See  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  torn.  iii.  p.  393-408. 
Pfeffel,  Abre'ge"  Chronologique,  torn.  i.  p.  229,  296,  317,  324,  420,  430,  500,  505, 
509,  etc.) 

136  For  the  history  of  the  emperors  in  Rome  and  Italy,  see  Sigonius,  De  Regno 
Italiae,  Opp.  torn,  ii.,  with  the  Notes  of  Saxius,  and  the  Annals  of  Muratori,  who 
might  refer  more  distinctly  to  the  authors  of  his  great  collection. 
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sword  of  justice,  which,  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
derived  from  Caesar  to  the  prsefect  of  the  city.138  Between 
the  arts  of  the  popes  and  the  violence  of  the  people  this  su- 
premacy was  crushed  and  annihilated.  Content  with  the  ti- 
tles of  emperor  and  Augustus,  the  successors  of  Charlemagne 
neglected  to  assert  this  local  jurisdiction.  In  the  hour  of 
prosperity  their  ambition  was  diverted  by  more  alluring  ob- 
jects; and  in  the  decay  and  division  of  the  empire  they 
were  oppressed  by  the  defence  of  their  hereditary  provinces. 
Amidst  the  ruins  of  Italy  the  famous  Marozia  invited  one  of 
the  usurpers  to  assume  the  character  of  her  third  husband ; 
and  Hugh,  King  of  Burgundy,  was  introduced  by  her  faction 
into  the  Mole  of  Hadrian  or  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  com- 
mands the  principal  bridge  and  entrance  of  Rome.     Her  son 

by  the  first  marriage,  Alberic,  was  compelled  to  at- 
Aiberic.         tend  at  the  nuptial  banquet ;  but  his  reluctant  and 

ungraceful  service  was  chastised  with  a  blow  by 
his  new  father.  The  blow  was  productive  of  a  revolution. 
"  Romans,"  exclaimed  the  youth,  "  once  you  were  the  masters 
of  the  world,  and  these  Burgundians  the  most  abject  of  your 
slaves.  They  now  reign,  these  voracious  and  brutal  savages, 
and  my  injury  is  the  commencement  of  your  servitude."187 
The  alarm-bell  rang  to  arms  in  every  quarter  of  the  city :  the 
Burgundians  retreated  with  haste  and  shame;  Marozia  was 
imprisoned  by  her  victorious  son  ;  and  his  brother,  Pope  John 
XI.,  was  reduced  to  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  functions. 
"With  the  title  of  prince,  Alberic  possessed  above  twenty  years 
the  government  of  Rome ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  gratified  the 
popular  prejudice  by  restoring  the  office,  or  at  least  the  title, 
of  consuls  and  tribunes.  His  son  and  heir  Octavian  assumed, 
with  the  pontificate,  the  name  of  John  XII. :  like  his  prede- 


136  See  the  Dissertation  of  Le  Blanc  at  the  end  of  his  treatise  Des  Monnoyes  de 
France,  in  which  he  produces  some  Roman  coins  of  the  French  emperors. 

131  "Romanorum  aliqnando  servi,  scilicet,  Burgundiones,  Romanis  imperent? 
*  *  *  Romans  urbis  dignitas  ad  tantam  est  stultitiam  ducta,  ut  meretricum  etiam 
imperio  pareat?"  (Liutprand,  1.  iii.  c.  12,  p.  450.)  Sigonius  (1.  vi.  p.  400)  posi- 
tively affirms  the  renovation  of  the  consulship ;  but  in  the  old  writers  Albericus  is 
more  frequently  styled  princeps  Romanorum, 
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cessor,  he  was  provoked  by  the  Lombard  princes  to  seek  a 
deliverer  for  the  Church  and  Republic ;  and  the  services  of 
Otho  were  rewarded  with  the  imperial  dignity.  But  the 
Saxon  was  imperious,  the  Romans  were  impatient,  the  festi- 
val of  the  coronation  was  disturbed  by  the  secret  conflict  of 
prerogative  and  freedom,  and  Otho  commanded  his  sword- 
bearer  not  to  stir  from  his  person  lest  he  should  be  assaulted 
and  murdered  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.138  Before  he  repassed 
the  Alps,  the  emperor  chastised  the  revolt  of  the  people  and 

the  ingratitude  of  John  XII.  The  pope  was  de- 
johnXH.       graded  in  a  synod;  the  prefect  was  mounted  on 

an  ass,  whipped  through  the  city,  and  cast  into  a 
dungeon ;  thirteen  of  the  most  guilty  were  hanged,  others 
were  mutilated  or  banished  ;  and  this  severe  process  was  jus- 
tified by  the  ancient  laws  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian.  The 
voice  of  fame  has  accused  the  second  Otho  of  a  perfidious  and 
bloody  act,  the  massacre  of  the  senators,  whom  he  had  invited 
to  his  table  under  the  fair  semblance  of  hospitality  and  friend- 
ship.139 In  the  minority  of  his  son  Otho  the  Third,  Rome 
,  made  a  bold  attempt  to  shake  off  the  Saxon  yoke, 

Of  the  consul 

descentius.  and  the  consul  Crescentius  was  the  Brutus  of  the 
republic.  From  the  condition  of  a  subject  and  an 
exile  he  twice  rose  to  the  command  of  the  city,  oppressed,  ex- 
pelled, and  created  the  popes,  and  formed  a  conspiracy  for  re- 
storing the  authority  of  the  Greek  emperors.*  In  the  fortress 
of  St.  Angelo  he  maintained  an  obstinate  siege,  till  the  unfort- 
unate consul  was  betrayed  by  a  promise  of  safety :  his  body 
was  suspended  on  a  gibbet,  and  his  head  was  exposed  on  the 
battlements  of  the  castle.    By  a  reverse  of  fortune,  Otho,  after 

138  Ditmar,  p.  354,  apud  Schmidt,  torn.  iii.  p.  439. 

139  This  bloody  feast  is  described  in  Leonine  verse  in  the  Pantheon  of  Godfrey 
of  Viterbo  (Script.  Ital.  torn.  vii.  p.  436,  437),  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  (Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Latin,  med.  et  infimi  JEvi,  torn.  iii.  p.  69, 
edit.  Mansi)  ;  but  his  evidence,  which  imposed  on  Sigonius,  is  reasonably  suspect- 
ed by  Muratori  (Annali,  torn.  viii.  p.  177). 


a  The  Marquis  MafFei's  gallery  contained  a  medal  with  Imp.  Cass.  August.  P.  P. 
Crescentius.  Hence  Hobhouse  infers  that  he  affected  the  empire.  Hobhouse,  Il- 
lustrations of  Childe  Harold,  p.  252. — M. 
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separating  his  troops,  was  besieged  three  days,  without  food, 
in  his  palace,  and  a  disgraceful  escape  saved  him  from  the  jus- 
tice or  fury  of  the  Romans.  The  senator  Ptolemy  was  the 
leader  of  the  people,  and  the  widow  of  Crescentius  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  or  the  fame  of  reveDging  her  husband  by  a  poi- 
son which  she  administered  to  her  imperial  lover.  It  was  the 
design  of  Otho  the  Third  to  abandon  the  ruder  countries  of 
the  North,  to  erect  his  throne  in  Italy,  and  to  revive  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  Roman  monarchy.  But  his  successors  only 
once  in  their  lives  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to  re- 
ceive their  crown  in  the  Vatican.140  Their  absence  was  con- 
temptible, their  presence  odious  and  formidable.  They  de- 
scended from  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  their  barbarians,  who 
were  strangers  and  enemies  to  the  country ;  and  their  tran- 
sient visit  was  a  scene  of  tumult  and  bloodshed.1"  A  faint 
remembrance  of  their  ancestors  still  tormented  the  Romans ; 
and  they  beheld  with  pious  indignation  the  succession  of  Sax- 
ons, Franks,  Swabians,  and  Bohemians  who  usurped  the  pur- 
ple and  prerogatives  of  the  Caesars. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  more  adverse  to  nature  and  rea- 
son than  to  hold  in  obedience  remote  countries  and  foreign  na- 
tions in  opposition  to  their  inclination  and  interest. 

The  kingdom  *  * 

of  itaiy.         A  torrent  01  barbarians  mav  pass  over  the  earth, 
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but  an  extensive  empire  must  be  supported  by  a 
refined  system  of  policy  and  oppression :  in  the  centre  an  ab- 
solute power,  prompt  in  action  and  rich  in  resources :  a  swift 
and  easy  communication  with  the  extreme  parts :  fortifications 
to  check  the  first  effort  of  rebellion :  a  regular  administration 
to  protect  and  punish ;  and  a  well-disciplined  army  to  inspire 
fear,  without  provoking  discontent  and  despair.  Far  differ- 
ent was  the  situation  of  the  German  Caesars,  who  were  ambi- 

140  -pjie  coronation  of  the  emperor,  and  some  original  ceremonies  of  the  tenth 
century,  are  preserved  in  the  Panegyric  on  Berengarius  (Script.  Ital.  torn.  ii.  pars  i. 
p.  405-414),  illustrated  by  the  Notes  of  Hadrian  Valesius  and  Leibnitz.  Sigonius 
lias  related  the  whole  process  of  the  Roman  expedition,  in  good  Latin,  but  with 
some  errors  of  time  and  fact  (1.  vii.  p.  441-446). 

141  In  a  quarrel  at  the  coronation  of  Conrad  II.  Muratori  takes  leave  to  observe: 
"  Doveano  ben  essere  allora  indisciplinati,  barbari,  e  besliali  i  Tedescbi."  Anna!, 
torn.  viiL  p.  368. 
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tious  to  enslave  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Their  patrimonial 
estates  were  stretched  along  the  Rhine,  or  scattered  in  the 
provinces ;  but  this  ample  domain  was  alienated  by  the  im- 
prudence or  distress  of  successive  princes ;  and  their  revenue, 
from  minute  and  vexatious  prerogative,  was  scarcely  suffi- 
cient for  the  maintenance  of  their  household.  Their  troops 
were  formed  by  the  legal  or  voluntary  service  of  their  feu- 
dal vassals,  who  passed  the  Alps  with  reluctance,  assumed  the 
license  of  rapine  and  disorder,  and  capriciously  deserted  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  campaign.  Whole  armies  were  swept 
away  by  the  pestilential  influence  of  the  climate :  the  surviv- 
ors brought  back  the  bones  of  their  princes  and  nobles;142 
and  the  effects  of  their  own  intemperance  were  often  im- 
puted to  the  treachery  and  malice  of  the  Italians,  who  re- 
joiced at  least  in  the  calamities  of  the  barbarians.  This  ir- 
regular tyranny  might  contend  on  equal  terms  with  the  petty 
tyrants  of  Italy ;  nor  can  the  people,  or  the  reader,  be  much 
interested  in  the  event  of  the  quarrel.  But  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  the  Lombards  rekindled  the  flame  of 
industry  and  freedom,  and  the  generous  example  was  at 
length  imitated  by  the  republics  of  Tuscany .a  In  the  Italian 
cities  a  municipal  government  had  never  been  totally  abol- 
ished; and  their  first  privileges  were  granted  by  the  favor 
and  policy  of  the  emperors,  who  were  desirous  of  erecting  a 
Plebeian  barrier  against  the  independence  of  the  nobles. 
But  their  rapid  progress,  the  daily  extension  of  their  power 
and  pretensions,  were  founded  on  the  numbers  and  spirit  of 
these  rising  communities.143    Each  city  filled  the  measure  of 

148  After  boiling  away  the  flesh.  The  caldrons  for  that  purpose  were  u  nec- 
essary piece  of  travelling  furniture ;  and  a  German,  who  was  using  it  for  his 
brother,  promised  it  to  a  friend,  after  it  should  have  been  employed  for  himself 
(Schmidt,  torn.  iii.  p.  423,  424).  The  same  author  observes  that  the  whole  Saxon 
line  was  extinguished  in  Italy  (torn.  ii.  p.  440). 

143  Otho,  Bishop  of  Frisingen,  has  left  an  important  passage  on  the  Italian 
cities  (1.  ii.  c.  13,  in  Script.  Ital.  torn.  vi.  p.  707-710) :  and  the  rise,  progress,  and 


*  Compare  Sismondi,  Histoire  des  Re'publiques  Italiennes.  Hallam's  Middle 
Ages.  Eaumer,  Geschichte  der  Hohenstauffen.  Savigny,  Geschichte  des  R6- 
mischen  Rechts,  vol.  iii.  p.  19,  with  the  authors  quoted.— M. 
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her  diocese  or  district :  the  jurisdiction  of  the  counts  and 
bishops,  of  the  marquises  and  counts,  was  banished  from  the 
land;  and  the  proudest  nobles  were  persuaded  or  compelled 
to  desert  their  solitary  castles,  and  to  embrace  the  more  hon- 
orable character  of  freemen  and  magistrates.  The  legislative 
authority  was  inherent  in  the  general  assembly;  but  the 
executive  powers  were  intrusted  to  three  consuls,  annually 
chosen  from  the  three  orders  of  captains,  valvassors,1"  and 
commons,  into  which  the  republic  was  divided.  Under  the 
protection  of  equal  law  the  labors  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce were  gradually  revived ;  but  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
Lombards  was  nourished  by  the  presence  of  danger;  and  as 
often  as  the  bell  was  rung  or  the  standard1"  erected,  the 
gates  of  the  city  poured  forth  a  numerous  and  intrepid  band, 
whose  zeal  in  their  own  cause  was  soon  guided  by  the  use 
and  discipline  of  arms.  At  the  foot  of  these  popular  ram- 
parts the  pride  of  the  Caesars  was  overthrown  ;  and  the  invin- 
cible genius  of  liberty  prevailed  over  the  two  Frederics,  the 
greatest  princes  of  the  Middle  Age :  the  first,  superior,  per- 
haps, in  military  prowess ;  the  second,  who  undoubtedly  ex- 
celled in  the  softer  accomplishments  of  peace  and  learning. 

Ambitious  of  restoring  the  splendor  of  the  purple,  Frederic 

the  First  invaded  the  republics  of  Lombardy  with  the  arts  of 

a  statesman,  the  valor  of  a  soldier,  and  the  cruelty 

Frederic 

the  First.        of  a  tyrant.     The  recent  discovery  of  the  Pandects 
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had  renewed  a  science  most  favorable  to  despotism ; 
and  his  venal  advocates  proclaimed  the  emperor  the  absolute 
master  of  the  lives  and  properties  of ,  his  subjects.  His  royal 
prerogatives,  in  a  less  odious  sense,  were  acknowledged  in 
the  Diet  of  Roncaglia,  and  the  revenue  of  Italy  was  fixed  at 


government  of  these  republics  are  perfectly  illustrated  by  Muratori  (Antiquitat. 
Ital.  Medii  JEvi,  torn.  iv.  dissert,  xlv.-lii.  p.  1-675  ;  Annal.  torn.  viii.  ix.  x.). 

144  For  these  titles,  see  Selden  (Titles  of  Honor,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  488),  Ducanga 
(Gloss.  Latin,  torn.  ii.  p.  140;  torn.  vi.  p.  776),  and  St.  Marc  (Abrege  Chronolo- 
gique,  torn.  ii.  p.  719). 

148  The  Lombards  invented  and  used  the  carocium,  a  standard  planted  on  a 
car  or  wagon,  drawn  by  a  tenm  of  oxen  (Ducange,  torn.  ii.  p.  194, 195 ;  Muratori, 
Antiquitat.  torn.  ii.  diss.  xxvi.  p.  489-493). 
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thirty  thousand  pounds  of  silver,"8  which  were  multiplied  to 
an  indefinite  demand  by  the  rapine  of  the  fiscal  officers.  The 
obstinate  cities  were  reduced  by  the  terror  or  the  force  of  his 
arms ;  his  captives  were  delivered  to  the  executioner,  or  shot 
from  his  military  engines;  and  after  the  siege  and  surren- 
der of  Milan  the  buildings  of  that  stately  capital  were  razed  to 
the  ground,  three  hundred  hostages  were  sent  into  Germany, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  dispersed  in  four  villages,  under 
the  yoke  of  the  inflexible  conqueror. ,M  But  Milan  soon  rose 
from  her  ashes ;  and  the  league  of  Lombardy  was  cemented 
by  distress :  their  cause  was  espoused  by  Yenice,  Pope  Alex- 
ander the  Third,  and  the  Greek  emperor :  the  fabric  of  op- 
pression was  overturned  in  a  day ;  and  in  the  treaty  of  Con- 
stance, Frederic  subscribed,  with  some  reservations,  the  free- 
dom of  four-and-twenty  cities.  His  grandson  contended  with 
their  vigor  and  maturity;   but  Frederic  the  Sec- 

second.         ond148  was  endowed  with  some  personal  and  pecul- 
a.d.  1198-1250.  .  ,  _..     , .    .  *      ,         .  ^ 

lar  advantages.  His  birth  and  education  recom- 
mended him  to  the  Italians ;  and  in  the  implacable  discord  of 
the  two  factions  the  Ghibellines  were  attached  to  the  emper- 
or, while  the  Guelphs  displayed  the  banner  of  liberty  and  the 
Church.  The  court  of  Rome  had  slumbered  when  his  father 
Henry  the  Sixth  was  permitted  to  unite  with  the  empire  the 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily ;  and  from  these  hereditary 
realms  the  son  derived  an  ample  and  ready  supply  of  troops 
and  treasure.  Yet  Frederic  the  Second  was  finally  oppressed 
by  the  arms  of  the  Lombards  and  the  thunders  of  the  Vati- 
can :  his  kingdom  was  given  to  a  stranger,  and  the  last  of  his 
family  was  beheaded  at  Naples  on  a  public  scaffold.    Daring 

146  Gunther  Ligurinus,  1.  viii.  584  et  seq.  apnd  Schmidt,  torn.  iii.  p.  399. 

141  "  Solus  imperator  faciera  snam  firmavit  nt  petram  "  (Burcard.  de  Excidio 
Mediolani,  Script.  Ital.  torn.  vi.  p.  917).  Thif  volume  of  Muratori  contains  the 
originals  of  the  history  of  Frederic  the  First,  which  must  be  compared  with  due 
regard  to  the  circumstances  and  prejudices  of  each  German  or  Lombard  writer.* 

148  For  the  history  of  Frederic  II.  and  the  House  of  Swabia  at  Naples,  see 
Giannone,  Istoria  Civile,  torn.  ii.  1.  xiv.-xix. 

•  Von  Raumer  has  traced  the  fortunes  of  the  Swabian  house  in  one  of  the 
ablest  historical  works  of  modern  times.  He  may  be  compared  with  the  spirited 
and  independent  Sismondi. — M. 
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sixty  years  no  emperor  appeared  in  Italy,  and  the  name  was 
remembered  only  by  the  ignominious  sale  of  the  last  relies  of 
sovereignty. 

The  barbarian  conquerors  of  the  West  were  pleased  to  dec- 
orate their  chief  with  the  title  of  emperor;  but  it  was  not 
indepen-  their  design  to  invest  him  with  the  despotism  of 
prices  ofbe  Con  stan tine  and  Justinian.  The  persons  of  the 
jS>r.r8i4.y'  Germans  were  free,  their  conquests  were  their 
1250,  etc  own,  and  their  national  character  was  animated  by 
a  spirit  which  scorned  the  servile  jurisprudence  of  the  new  or 
the  ancient  Rome.  It  would  have  been  a  vain  and  dangerous 
attempt  to  impose  a  monarch  on  the  armed  freemen,  who 
were  impatient  of  a  magistrate ;  on  the  bold,  who  refused  to 
obey ;  on  the  powerful,  who  aspired  to  command.  The  em- 
pire of  Charlemagne  and  Otho  was  distributed  among  the 
dukes  of  the  nations  or  provinces,  the  counts  of  the  smaller 
districts,  and  the  margraves  of  the  marches  or  frontiers,  who 
all  united  the  civil  and  military  authority  as  it  had  been  del- 
egated to  the  lieutenants  of  the  first  Caesars.  The  Roman 
governors,  who  for  the  most  part  were  soldiers  of  fortune,  se- 
duced their  mercenary  legions,  assumed  the  imperial  purple, 
and  either  failed  or  succeeded  in  their  revolt,  without  wound- 
ing the  power  and  unity  of  government.  If  the  dukes,  mar- 
graves, and  counts  of  Germany  were  less  audacious  in  their 
claims,  the  consequences  of  their  success  were  more  lasting 
and  pernicious  to  the  State.  Instead  of  aiming  at  the  su- 
preme rank,  they  silently  labored  to  establish  and  appropriate 
their  provincial  independence.  Their  ambition  was  seconded 
by  the  weight  of  their  estates  and  vassals,  their  mutual  exam- 
ple and  support,  the  common  interest  of  the  subordinate  no- 
bility, the  change  of  princes  and  families,  the  minorities  of 
Otho  the  Third  and  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  ambition  of  the 
popes,  and  the  vain  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  crowns  of  Italy 
and  Rome.  All  the  attributes  of  regal  and  territorial  juris- 
diction were  gradually  usurped  by  the  commanders  of  the 
provinces ;  the  right  of  peace  and  war,  of  life  and  death,  of 
coinage  and  taxation,  of  foreign  alliance  and  domestic  econ- 
omy.   Whatever  had  been  seized  by  violence  was  ratified  by 
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favor  or  distress,  was  granted  as  the  price  of  a  doubtful  vote 
or  a  voluntary  service;  whatever  had  been  granted  to  one 
could  not  without  injury  be  denied  to  his  successor  or  equal ; 
and  every  act  of  local  or  temporary  possession  was  insensibly 
moulded  into  the  constitution  of  the  Germanic  kingdom.  In 
every  province  the  visible  presence  of  the  duke  or  count  was 
interposed  between  the  throne  and  the  nobles ;  the  subjects 
of  the  law  became  the  vassals  of  a  private  chief;  and  the 
standard  which  he  received  from  his  sovereign  was  often 
raised  against  him  in  the  field.  The  temporal  power  of  the 
clergy  was  cherished  and  exalted  by  the  superstition  or  policy 
of  the  Carlovingian  and  Saxon  dynasties,  who  blindly  depend- 
ed on  their  moderation  and  fidelity;  and  the  bishoprics  of 
Germany  were  made  equal  in  extent  and  privilege,  superior 
in  wealth  and  population,  to  the  most  ample  states  of  the  mil- 
itary order.  As  long  as  the  emperors  retained  the  preroga- 
tive of  bestowing  on  every  vacancy  these  ecclesiastic  and  sec- 
ular benefices,  their  cause  was  maintained  by  the  gratitude  or 
ambition  of  their  friends  and  favorites.  But  in  the  quarrel 
of  the  investitures  they  were  deprived  of  their  influence  over 
the  episcopal  chapters ;  the  freedom  of  election  was  restored, 
and  the  sovereign  was  reduced,  by  a  solemn  mockery,  to  his 
first  prayers,  the  recommendation,  once  in  his  reign,  to  a  sin- 
gle prebend  in  each  church.  The  secular  governors,  instead 
of  being  recalled  at  the  will  of  a  superior,  could  be  degraded 
only  by  the  sentence  of  their  peers.  In  the  first  age  of  the 
monarchy  the  appointment  of  the  son  to  the  duchy  or  county 
of  his  father  was  solicited  as  a  favor;  it  was  gradually  obtain- 
ed as  a  custom,  and  extorted  as  a  right :  the  lineal  succession 
was  often  extended  to  the  collateral  or  female  branches ;  the 
states  of  the  empire  (their  popular,  and  at  length  their  legal, 
appellation)  were  divided  and  alienated  by  testament  and  sale; 
and  all  idea  of  a  public  trust  was  lost  in  that  of  a  private  and 
perpetual  inheritance.  The  emperor  could  not  even  be  en- 
riched by  the  casualties  of  forfeiture  and  extinction :  within 
the  term  of  a  year  he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  the  vacant 
fief ;  and  in  the  choice  of  the  candidate  it  was  his  duty  to 
consult  either  the  general  or  the  provincial  diet. 
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After  the  death  of  Frederic  the  Second,  Germany  was  left 
a  monster  with  a  hundred  heads.  A  crowd  of  princes  and 
The  Ger-  prelates  disputed  the  ruins  of  the  empire  :  the  lords 
BtiatutioCn.n"  °^  innumerable  castles  were  less  prone  to  obey  than 
A.D.1250.  ^0  imitate  their  superiors;  and,  according  to  the 
measure  of  their  strength,  their  incessant  hostilities  received 
the  names  of  conquest  or  robbery.  Such  anarchy  was  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  the  laws  and  manners  of  Europe ;  and 
the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Italy  were  shivered  into  frag- 
ments by  the  violence  of  the  same  tempest.  But  the  Italian 
cities  and  the  French  vassals  were  divided  and  destroyed, 
while  the  union  of  the  Germans  has  produced,  under  the  name 
of  an  empire,  a  great  system  of  a  federative  republic.  In  the 
frequent  and  at  last  the  perpetual  institution  of  diets,  a  na- 
tional spirit  was  kept  alive,  and  the  powers  of  a  common  leg- 
islature are  still  exercised  by  the  three  branches  or  colleges  of 
the  electors,  the  princes,  and  the  free  and  imperial  cities  of 
Germany.  I.  Seven  of  the  most  powerful  feudatories  were 
permitted  to  assume,  with  a  distinguished  name  and  rank,  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  choosing  the  Roman  emperor;  and  these 
electors  were  the  King  of  Bohemia,  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  the 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  the  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  three  archbishops  of  Mentz,  of  Treves,  and  of  Co- 
logne. II.  The  college  of  princes  and  prelates  purged  them- 
selves of  a  promiscuous  multitude :  they  reduced  to  four  rep- 
resentative votes  the  long  series  of  independent  counts,  and 
excluded  the  nobles  or  equestrian  order,  sixty  thousand  of 
whom,  as  in  the  Polish  diets,  had  appeared  on  horseback  in 
the  field  of  election.  III.  The  pride  of  birth  and  dominion, 
of  the  sword  and  the  mitre,  wisely  adopted  the  commons  as 
the  third  branch  of  the  legislature,  and,  in  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety, they  were  introduced  about  the  same  era  into  the  na- 
tional assemblies  of  France,  England,  and  Germany.  The 
Hanseatic  League  commanded  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
north :  the  confederates  of  the  Rhine  secured  the  peace  and 
intercourse  of  the  inland  country  ;  the  influence  of  the  cities 
has  been  adequate  to  their  wealth  and  policy,  and  their  nega« 
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tive  still  invalidates  the  acts  of  the  two  superior  colleges  of 
electors  and  princes.149 

It  is  in  the  fourteenth  century  that  we  may  view  in  the 
strongest  light  the  state  and  contrast  of  the  Roman  empire  of 
weakness  Germany,  which  no  longer  held,  except  on  the  bor- 
of  tne°Ger-y  ders  °f  tne  Rhine  and  Danube,  a  single  province  of 
char?M?v.or'  Trajan  or  Constantine.  Their  unworthy  successors 
a. d.  1347-1378.  were  the  counts  of  Hapsburg,  of  Nassau,  of  Lux- 
emburg, and  of  Schwartzenburg :  the  Emperor  Henry  the 
Seventh  procured  for  his  son  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  and 
his  grandson  Charles  the  Fourth  was  born  among  a  people 
strange  and  barbarous  in  the  estimation  of  the  Germans  them- 
selves.150 After  the  excommunication  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  he 
received  the  gift  or  promise  of  the  vacant  empire  from  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  who,  in  the  exile  and  captivity  of  Avignon, 
affected  the  dominion  of  the  earth.  The  death  of  his  com- 
petitors united  the  electoral  college,  and  Charles  was  unani- 
mously saluted  King  of  the  Romans,  and  future  emperor ;  a 
title  which  in  the  same  age  was  prostituted  to  the  Caesars  of 

149  In  the  immense  labyrinth  of  the  jus  publicum  of  Germany,  I  must  either 
quote  one  writer  or  a  thousand ;  and  I  had  rather  trust  to  one  faithful  guide  than 
transcribe,  on  credit,  a  multitude  of  names  and  passages.  That  guide  is  M.  Pfef- 
fel,  the  author  of  the  best  legal  and  constitutional  history  that  I  know  of  any  coun- 
try (Nouvel  Abrege*  Chronologique  de  l'Histoire  et  du  Droit  Public  d'Allemagne; 
Paris,  1776,  2  vols,  in  4to).  His  learning  and  judgment  have  discerned  the  most 
interesting  facts ;  his  simple  brevity  comprises  them  in  a  narrow  space ;  his  chron- 
ological order  distributes  them  under  the  proper  dates ;  and  an  elaborate  index 
collects  them  under  their  respective  heads.  To  this  work,  in  a  less  perfect  state, 
Dr.  Robertson  was  gratefully  indebted  for  that  masterly  sketch  which  traces  even 
the  modern  changes  of  the  Germanic  body.  The  Corpus  Historian  Germanicae  of 
Struvius  has  been  likewise  consulted,  the  more  usefully,  as  that  huge  compilation 
is  fortified  in  every  page  with  the  original  texts.* 

150  Yet,  personally,  Charles  IV.  must  not  be  considered  as  a  barbarian.  After 
his  education  at  Paris,  he  recovered  the  use  of  the  Bohemian,  his  native  idiom  ; 
and  the  emperor  conversed  and  wrote  with  equal  facility  in  French,  Latin,  Italian, 
and  German  (Struvius,  p.  615,  616).  Petrarch  always  represents  him  as  a  polite 
and  learned  prince. 

*  For  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  consult  the  authoritative 
history  by  Sartorius,  Geschichte  des  Hanseatischen  Bundes,  3  Theile,  Gottingen, 
1802.  New  and  improved  edition  by  Lappenberg,  Hamburg,  1830.  The  original 
Hanseatic  League  comprehended  Cologne,  and  many  of  the  great  cities  in  the 
Netherlands  and  on  the  Rhine. — M. 
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Germany  and  Greece.  The  German  emperor  was  no  more 
than  the  elective  and  impotent  magistrate  of  an  aristocracy  of 
princes,  who  had  not  left  him  a  village  that  he  might  call  his 
own.  His  best  prerogative  was  the  right  of  presiding  and 
proposing  in  the  national  senate,  which  was  convened  at  hia 
summons  ;  and  his  native  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  less  opulent 
than  the  adjacent  city  of  Nuremberg,  was  the  firmest  seat  of 

his  power  and  the  richest  source  of  his  revenue. 

The  army  with  which  he  passed  the  Alps  consisted 
of  three  hundred  horse.  In  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Ambrose, 
Charles  was  crowned  with  the  iron  crown,  which  tradition  as- 
cribed to  the  Lombard  monarchy  ;  but  he  was  admitted  only 
with  a  peaceful  train ;  the  gates  of  the  city  were  shut  upon 
him ;  and  the  King  of  Italy  was  held  a  captive  by  the  arms 
of  the  Yisconti,  whom  he  confirmed  in  the  sovereignty  of  Mi- 
lan. In  the  Vatican  he  was  again  crowned  with  the  golden 
crown  of  the  empire;  but,  in  obedience  to  a  secret  treaty, 
the  Roman  emperor  immediately  withdrew,  without  reposing 
a  single  night  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  eloquent 
Petrarch,1"  whose  fancy  revived  the  visionary  glories  of  the 
Capitol,  deplores  and  upbraids  the  ignominious  flight  of  the 
Bohemian;  and  even  his  contemporaries  could  observe  that 
the  sole  exercise  of  his  authority  was  in  the  lucrative  sale  of 
privileges  and  titles.  The  gold  of  Italy  secured  the  election 
of  his  son ;  but  such  was  the  shameful  poverty  of  the  Roman 
emperor,  that  his  person  was  arrested  by  a  butcher  in  the 
streets  of  Worms,  and  was  detained  in  the  public  inn  as  a 
pledge  or  hostage  for  the  payment  of  his  expenses. 

From  this  humiliating  scene  let  us  turn  to  the  apparent 
majesty  of  the  same  Charles  in  the  diets  of  the  empire.     The 

golden  bull,  which  fixes  the  Germanic  constitu- 
tation.  tion,  is  promulgated  in  the  style  of  a  sovereign  and 

legislator.  A  hundred  princes  bowed  before  his 
throne,  and  exalted  their  own  dignity  by  the  voluntary  hon- 

151  Besides  the  German  and  Italian  historians,  the  expedition  of  Charles  IV.  is 
painted  in  lively  and  original  colors  in  the  curious  Me'moires  sur  la  Vie  de  Pe- 
trarque,  torn.  iii.  p.  376-430,  by  the  Abbe  de  Sade,  whose  prolixity  has  never  beea 
blamed  by  any  reader  of  taste  and  curiosity. 
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ors  which  they  yielded  to  their  chief  or  minister.  At  the 
royal  banquet  the  hereditary  great  officers,  the  seven  electors, 
who  in  rank  and  title  were  equal  to  kings,  performed  their 
solemn  and  domestic  service  of  the  palace.  The  seals  of  the 
triple  kingdom  were  borne  in  state  by  the  archbishops  of 
Mentz,  Cologne,  and  Treves,  the  perpetual  archchancellors  of 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Aries.  The  great  marshal,  on  horseback, 
exercised  his  function  with  a  silver  measure  of  oats,  which  he 
emptied  on  the  ground,  and  immediately  dismounted  to  regu- 
late the  order  of  the  guests.  The  great  steward,  the  Count 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  placed  the  dishes  on  the  table.  The 
great  chamberlain,  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  presented, 
after  the  repast,  the  golden  ewer  and  basin,  to  wash.  The 
King  of  Bohemia,  as  great  cup-bearer,  was  represented  by  the 
emperor's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Luxemburg  and  Brabant ;  and 
the  procession  was  closed  by  the  great  huntsmen,  who  intro- 
duced a  boar  and  a  stag,  with  a  loud  chorus  of  horns  and 
hounds.152  Nor  was  the  supremacy  of  the  emperor  confined 
to  Germany  alone :  the  hereditary  monarchs  of  Europe  con- 
fessed the  pre-eminence  of  his  rank  and  dignity :  he  was  the 
first  of  the  Christian  princes,  the  temporal  head  of  the  great 
republic  of  the  West  :153  to  his  person  the  title  of  majesty  was 
long  appropriated;  and  he  disputed  with  the  pope  the  sub- 
lime prerogative  of  creating  kings  and  assembling  councils. 
The  oracle  of  the  civil  law,  the  learned  Bartolus,  was  a  pen- 
sioner of  Charles  the  Fourth ;  and  his  school  resounded  with 
the  doctrine  that  the  Roman  emperor  was  the  rightful  sov- 
ereign of  the  earth,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.  The 
contrary  opinion  was  condemned,  not  as  an  error,  but  as  a 
heresy,  since  even  the  Gospel  had  pronounced,  "And  there 
went  forth  a  decree  from  Csesar  Augustus,  that  all  the  world 
should  be  taxed."154 

If  we  annihilate  the  interval  of  time  and  space  between 

152  See  the  whole  ceremony  in  Struvius,  p.  629. 

163  The  republic  of  Europe,  with  the  pope  and  emperor  at  its  head,  was  never 
represented  with  more  dignity  than  in  the  Council  of  Constance.  See  Lenfant's 
•history  of  that  assembly. 

154  Gravina,  Origines  Juris  Civilis,  p.  108. 
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Augustus  and  Charles,  strong  and  striking  will  be  the  contrast 
contrast  of  between  the  two  Caesars :  the  Bohemian,  who  con- 
and  modesty  cealed  his  weakness  under  the  mask  of  ostentation, 
of  Augustus.  an(j  fae  Konian,  who  disguised  his  strength  under 
the  semblance  of  modesty.  At  the  head  of  his  victorious  le- 
gions, in  his  reign  over  the  sea  and  land,  from  the  Kile  and 
Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Augustus  professed  himself 
the  servant  of  the  State  and  the  equal  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
The  conqueror  of  Rome  and  her  provinces  assumed  the  pop- 
ular and  legal  form  of  a  censor,  a  consul,  and  a  tribune.  His 
will  was  the  law  of  mankind,  but  in  the  declaration  of  his 
laws  he  borrowed  the  voice  of  the  senate  and  people ;  and, 
from  their  decrees,  their  master  accepted  and  renewed  his 
temporary  commission  to  administer  the  republic.  In  his 
dress,  his  domestics,165  his  titles,  in  all  the  offices  of  social  life, 
Augustus  maintained  the  character  of  a  private  Roman  ;  and 
his  most  artful  flatterers  respected  the  secret  of  his  absolute 
and  perpetual  monarchy. 

1BB  Six  thousand  urns  have  been  discovered  of  the  slaves  and  freedmen  of  Au- 
gustus and  Livia.  So  minute  was  the  division  of  office,  that  one  slave  was  appoint- 
ed to  weigh  the  wool  which  was  spun  by  the  empress's  maids,  another  for  the  care 
of  her  lapdog,  etc.  (Camere  Sepolchrale,  etc. ,  by  Bianchini.  Extract  of  his  work, 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Italique,  torn.  iv.  p,  175.  His  Eloge,by  Fontenelle,  torn.  vi. 
p.  356.)  But  these  servants  were  of  the  same  rank,  and  possibly  not  more  numer- 
ous than  those  of  Pollio  or  Lentulus.  They  only  prove  the  general  riches  of  the 
city. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

Description  of  Arabia  and  its  Inhabitants. — Birth,  Character,  and  Doctrine  of 
Mahomet. — He  Preaches  at  Mecca. — Flies  to  Medina. — Propagates  his  Relig- 
ion  by  the  Sword. — Voluntary  or  reluctant  Submission  of  the  Arabs. — His 
Death  and  Successors. — The  Claims  and  Fortunes  of  Ali  and  his  Descendants. 

After  pursuing  above  six  hundred  years  the  fleeting  Cae- 
sars of  Constantinople  and  Germany,  I  now  descend,  in  the 
reign  of  Heraclius,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Greek  mon- 
archy. While  the  State  was  exhausted  by  the  Persian  war, 
and  the  Church  was  distracted  by  the  Nestorian  and  Monoph- 
ysite  sects,  Mahomet,  with  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the 
Koran  in  the  other,  erected  his  throne  on  the  ruins  of  Chris- 
tianity and  of  Rome.  The  genius  of  the  Arabian  prophet, 
the  manners  of  his  nation,  and  the  spirit  of  his  religion,  in- 
volve the  causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire; and  our  eyes  are  curiously  intent  on  one  of  the  most 
memorable  revolutions  which  have  impressed  a  new  and  last- 
ing character  on  the  nations  of  the  globe.1 

In  the  vacant  space  between  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  ./Ethi- 
opia, the  Arabian  peninsula9  may  be  conceived  as  a  triangle  of 


1  As  in  this  and  the  following  chapter  I  shall  display  much  Arabic  learning,  I 
must  profess  my  total  ignorance  of  the  Oriental  tongues,  and  my  gratitude  to  the 
learned  interpreters,  who  have  transfused  their  science  into  the  Latin,  French,  and 
English  languages.  Their  collections,  versions,  and  histories  I  shall  occasionally 
notice. 

8  The  geographers  of  Arabia  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  1.  The  Greeks 
and  Latins,  whose  progressive  knowledge  may  be  traced  in  Agatharchides  (De 
Mari  Rubro,  in  Hudson,  Geograph.  Minor,  torn,  i.),  Diodorus  Siculus  (torn.  i.  1.  ii. 
[c.  48-54]  p.  159-167;  1.  Hi.  [c.  14  seq.]  p.  211-216,  edit.  Wesseling),  Strabo 
(1.  xvi.  p.  1112-1114  [p.  767-769,  edit.  Casaub],  from  Eratosthenes,  p.  1122-1132 
[776-785,  edit.  Casaub.],  from  Artemidorus),  Dionysius  (Periegesis,  v.  927-969), 
Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  v.  12  ;  vi.  32),  and  Ptolemy  (Descript.  et  Tabula?  TJrbium,  in 
Hudson,  torn.  iilV     2  The  Arabic  writer &t  who  have  treated  the  subject  with  the 
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spacious  but  irregular  dimensions.  From  the  northern  point 
Description  °^  Beles,8  on  the  Euphrates,  a  line  of  fifteen  hundred 
of  Arabia.  miles  is  terminated  by  the  Straits  of  Eabeiman- 
deb  and  the  land  of  frankincense.  About  half  this  length 
may  be  allowed  for  the  middle  breadth,  from  east  to  west, 
from  Bassora  to  Suez,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Eed  Sea.4 
The  sides  of  the  triangle  are  gradually  enlarged,  and  the 
southern  basis  presents  a  front  of  a  thousand  miles  to-  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  entire  surface  of  the  peninsula  exceeds 
in  a  fourfold  proportion  that  of  Germany  or  France;  but  the 
far  greater  part  has  been  justly  stigmatized  with  the  epithets 

zeal  of  patriotism  or  devotion :  the  extracts  of  Pocock  (Specimen  Hist.  Arabum, 
p.  125-128)  from  the  Geography  of  the  Sherif  al  Edrissi,  render  us  still  more  dis- 
satisfied with  the  version  or  abridgment  (p.  24-27,  44-56,  108,  etc.,  119,  etc.) 
which  the  Maronites  have  published  under  the  absurd  title  of  Geographia  Nubien- 
sis  (Paris,  1619) ;  but  the  Latin  and  French  translators,  Greaves  (in  Hudson, 
torn,  iii.)  and  Galland  (Voyage  de  la  Palestine  par  La  Roque,  p.  265-346),  have 
opened  to  us  the  Arabia  of  Abulfeda,  the  most  copious  and  correct  account  of  the 
peninsula,  which  may  be  enriched,  however,  from  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale  of 
D'Herbelot,  p.  120,  et  alibi  passim.  3.  The  European  travellers,  among  whom 
Shaw  (p.  438-455)  and  Niebuhr  (Description,  1773;  Voyages,  torn.  i.  1776)  de- 
serve an  honorable  distinction :  Busching  (G«ographie  par  Berenger,  torn.  viii. 
p.  416-510)  has  compiled  with  judgment ;  and  D'Anville's  Maps  (Orbis  Veteribus 
Notus,  and  lre  Partie  de  l'Asie)  should  lie  before  the  reader,  with  his  Geographic 
Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  p.  208-23t.a 

3  Abulfed.  Descript.  Arabiae,  p.  1 ;  D'Anville,  l'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  19,  20. 
It  was  in  this  place,  the  paradise  or  garden  of  a  satrap,  that  Xenophon  and  the 
Greeks  first  passed  the  Euphrates  (Anabasis,  1.  i.  c.  10  [c.  4,  §  10]  p.  29,  edit. 
Wells). 

4  Reland  has  proved, with  much  superfluous  learning:  1.  That  our  Red  Sea  (the 
Arabian  Gulf)  is  no  more  than  a  part  of  the  Mare  Rubrum,  the  'EpvOpa  SraXaaaq 
of  the  ancients,  which  was  extended  to  the  indefinite  space  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
2.  That  the  synonymous  words  epv9poQ,  ai'Sio^/,  allude  to  the  color  of  the  blacks 
or  negroes  (Dissert.  Miscell.  torn.  i.  p.  59-117). 


*  Of  modern  travellers  may  be  mentioned  the  adventurer  who  called  himself 
AH  Bey ;  but,  above  all,  the  intelligent,  the  enterprising,  the  accurate  Burckhardt. 
— M. 

The  best  works  on  the  ancient  geography  and  ante-Mahometan  history  of  Ara- 
bia are  "The  Historical  Geography  of  Arabia,"  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  2 
vols.  8vo,  London,  18+4,  and  "Essai  sur  l'Histoire  des  Arabes  avant  ITslamisme, 
pendant  l'epoque  de  Mahomet,  et  jusqu'a  la  reduction  de  toutes  les  tribus  sous  la 
loi  Musulmane,"  by  A.  P.  Caussin  de  Perceval,  Professeur  d'Arabe  au  Colle'ge 
Royal  de  France,  3  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1847-1848.  Of  the  latter  work  there  is  an 
able  account  in  the  Calcutta  Review,  No.  xli.~S. 

V.— 12 
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of  the  stony  and  the  sandy.  Even  the  wilds  of  Tartary  are 
decked,  by  the  hand  of  nature,  with  lofty  trees  and  luxuri- 
The  soli  and  an^  herbage ;  and  the  lonesome  traveller  derives  a 
climate.  gorj.  0f  comfort  an(}  society  from  the  presence  of 
vegetable  life.  But  in  the  dreary  waste  of  Arabia  a  bound- 
less level  of  sand  is  intersected  by  sharp  and  naked  moun- 
tains ;  and  the  face  of  the  desert,  without  shade  or  shelter,  is 
scorched  by  the  direct  and  intense  rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  In- 
stead of  refreshing  breezes,  the  winds,  particularly  from  the 
southwest,  diffuse  a  noxious  and  even  deadly  vapor ;  the  hil- 
locks of  sand  which  they  alternately  raise  and  scatter  are  com- 
pared to  the  billows  of  the  ocean,  and  whole  caravans,  whole 
armies,  have  been  lost  and  buried  in  the  whirlwind.  The 
common  benefits  of  water  are  an  object  of  desire  and  contest; 
and  such  is  the  scarcity  of  wood,  that  some  art  is  requisite  to 
preserve  and  propagate  the  element  of  fire.  Arabia  is  desti- 
tute of  navigable  rivers,  which  fertilize  the  soil,  and  convey 
its  produce  to  the  adjacent  regions :  the  torrents  that  fall 
from  the  hills  are  imbibed  by  the  thirsty  earth :  the  rare  and 
hardy  plants,  the  tamarind  or  the  acacia,  that  strike  their  roots 
into  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  are  nourished  by  the  dews  of  the 
night :  a  scanty  supply  of  rain  is  collected  in  cisterns  and  aq- 
ueducts :  the  wells  and  springs  are  the  secret  treasure  of  the 
desert ;  and  the  pilgrim  of  Mecca,6  after  many  a  dry  and  sul- 
try march,  is  disgusted  by  the  taste  of  the  waters  which  have 
rolled  over  a  bed  of  sulphur  or  salt.  Such  is  the  general  and 
genuine  picture  of  the  climate  of  Arabia.  The  experience  of 
evil  enhances  the  value  of  any  local  or  partial  enjoyments.  A 
shady  grove,  a  green  pasture,  a  stream  of  fresh  water,  are  suf- 
ficient to  attract  a  colony  of  sedentary  Arabs  to  the  fortunate 
spots  which  can  afford  food  and  refreshment  to  themselves 
and  their  cattle,  and  which  encourage  their  industry  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  palm-tree  and  the  vine.  The  high  lands 
that  border  on  the  Indian  Ocean  are  distinguished  by  their 
superior  plenty  of  wood  and  water:  the  air  is  more  temper- 


8  In  the  thirty  days,  or  stations,  between  Cairo  and  Mecca,  there  aro  fifteen  des« 
titute  of  good  water.     See  the  route  of  the  Hadjees,  in  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  477. 
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ate,  the  fruits  are  more  delicious,  the  animals  and  the  human 
race  more  numerous:  the  fertility  of  the  soil  invites  and  re- 
wards the  toil  of  the  husbandman ;  and  the  peculiar  gifts  of 
frankincense"  and  coffee  have  attracted  in  different  ages  the 
merchants  of  the  world.  If  it  he  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  peninsula,  this  sequestered  region  may  truly  deserve  the 
appellation  of  the  happy  y  and  the  splendid  coloring  of  fancy 
and  fiction  has  been  suggested  by  contrast  and  countenanced 
by  distance.  It  was  for  this  earthly  paradise  that  nature 
had  reserved  her  choicest  favors  and  her  most  curious  work- 
manship :  the  incompatible  blessings  of  luxury  and  innocence 
were  ascribed  to  the  natives:  the  soil  was  impregnated  with 
gold7  and  gems,  and  both  the  land  and  sea  were  taught  to  ex- 
hale the  odors  of  aromatic  sweets.  This  division 
the  sandy,  of  the  sandy,  the  stony,  and  the  happy,  so  familiar 
and  the  hap-  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  is  unknown  to  the  Ara- 
P>  mi.  bians  themselves  ;  and  it  is  singular  enough,  that  a 
country  whose  language  and  inhabitants  have  ever  been  the 
same  should  scarcely  retain  a  vestige  of  its  ancient  geogra- 
phy. The  maritime  districts  of  Bahrein  and  Oman  are  op- 
posite to  the  realm  of  Persia.  The  kingdom  of  Yemen  dis- 
plays the  limits,  or  at  least  the  situation,  of  Arabia  Felix :  the 
name  of  Neged  is  extended  over  the  inland  space ;  and  the 

•  The  aromatics,  especially  the  thus,  or  frankincense,  of  Arabia,  occupy  the 
twelfth  book  of  Pliny.  Our  great  poet  (Paradise  Lost,  1.  iv.)  introduces,  in  a 
simile,  the  spicy  odors  that  are  blown  by  the  northeast  wind  from  the  Sabseau 

coast: 

Many  a  league, 
Pleas'd  with  the  grateful  scent,  old  Ocean  smiles. 

(Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xii.  42.) 

7  Agatharchides  affirms  that  lumps  of  pure  gold  were  found  from  the  size  of  an 
olive  to  that  of  a  nut ;  that  iron  was  twice,  and  silver  ten  times,  the  value  of  gold 
(De  Mari  Rubro,  p.  60  [Hudson,  Geogr.  M.,  torn.  i.]).  These  real  or  imaginary 
treasures  are  vanished ;  and  no  gold-mines  are  at  present  known  in  Arabia  (Nie- 
buhr,  Description,  p.  124).* 


*  A  brilliant  passage  in  the  geographical  poem  of  Dionysius  Periegetes  embod- 
ies the  notions  of  the  ancients  on  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  Yemen.  Greek  my- 
thology, and  the  traditions  of  the  "gorgeous  east,"  of  India  as  well  as  Arabia,  are 
mingled  together  in  indiscriminate  splendor.  Compare  on  the  southern  coast  rf 
Arabia  the  recent  travels  of  Lieut.  Well sted. — M. 
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birth  of  Mahomet  has  illustrated  the  province  of  Hejaz*  along 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.8 

The  measure  of  population  is  regulated  by  the  means  of 
subsistence ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  vast  peninsula  might 
Manners  of  De  outnumbered  by  the  subjects  of  a  fertile  and  in- 
orepastoi-ains'  dustrious  province.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Per- 
Arabs.  sjan  qu\^  0f  ^e  ocean,  and  even  of  the  Red  Sea, 

the  Ichthyophagi?  or  fish-eaters,  continued  to  wander  in  quest 
of  their  precarious  food.  In  this  primitive  and  abject  state, 
which  ill  deserves  the  name  of  society,  the  human  brute,  with- 
out arts  or  laws,  almost  without  sense  or  language,  is  poorly 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation.  Gen- 
erations and  ages  might  roll  away  in  silent  oblivion,  and  the 
helpless  savage  was  restrained  from  multiplying  his  race  by 
the  wants  and  pursuits  which  confined  his  existence  to  the 
narrow  margin  of  the  sea-coast.  But  in  an  early  period  of 
antiquity  the  great  body  of  the  Arabs  had  emerged  from  this 
scene  of  misery ;  and  as  the  naked  wilderness  could  not  main- 
tain a  people  of  hunters,  they  rose  at  once  to  the  more  secure 
and  plentiful  condition  of  the  pastoral  life.  The  same  life  is 
uniformly  pursued  by  the  roving  tribes  of  the  desert ;  and  in 
the  portrait  of  the  modern  Bedouins  we  may  trace  the  feat- 
ures of  their  ancestors,10  who,  in  the  age  of  Moses  or  Mahomet, 

•  Consult,  peruse,  and  study  the  Specimen  Historic  Arabum  of  Pocock  (Oxon. 
1650,  in  4to).  The  thirty  pages  of  text  and  version  are  extracted  from  the  Dy- 
nasties of  Gregory  Abulpharagius,  which  Pocock  afterwards  translated  (Oxon. 
1663,  in  4to) :  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  notes  form  a  classic  and  original 
work  on  the  Arabian  antiquities. 

9  Arrian  remarks  the  Ichthyophagi  of  the  coast  of  Hejaz  (Periplus  Maris  Ery- 
thraei,  p.  12)  and  beyond  Aden  (p.  15  [Hudson,  Geogr.  M.,  t.  i.]).  It  seems  proba- 
ble that  the  shores  of  the  Ked  Sea  (in  the  largest  sense)  were  occupied  by  thesa 
savages  in  the  time,  perhaps,  of  Cyrus ;  but  I  can  hardly  believe  that  any  cannibals 
were  left  among  the  savages  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  (Procop.  de  Bell.  Persic.  1.  i. 
c.  19  [t.  i.  p.  100,  edit.  Bonn]). 

10  See  the  Specimen  Historise  Arabum  of  Pocock,  p.  2,  5,  86,  etc.    The  journey 


•  Hejaz  means  the  "barrier "or  "frontier," as  lying  between  the  southern  and 
northern  merchants,  or,  in  other  words,  between  Arabia  Felix  and  Arabia  Petrasa. 
It  is  a  mountainous  district,  and  includes  Medina  as  well  as  Mecca.  It  occupies 
the  space  between  Neged  (Najd)  and  the  Ked  Sea.  bprenger,  Life  of  Moham- 
med, p.  i.4 ;  C.  de  Perceval,  Essai,  etc.,  vol.  i.  p.  3. — S. 
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dwelt  under  similar  tents,  and  conducted  their  horses,  and 
camels,  and  sheep  to  the  same  springs  and  the  same  pastures. 
Our  toil  is  lessened,  and  our  wealth  is  increased,  by  our  do- 
minion over  the  useful  animals;  and  the  Arabian  shepherd 
had  acquired  the  absolute  possession  of  a  faithful  friend  and 
a  laborious  slave."  Arabia,  in  the  opinion  of  the  naturalist, 
is  the  genuine  and  original  country  of  the  horse  : 

The  horse. 

the  climate  most  propitious,  not  indeed  to  the  size, 
but  to  the  spirit  and  swiftness,  of  that  generous  animal.  The 
merit  of  the  Barb,  the  Spanish,  and  the  English  breed  is  de- 
rived from  a  mixture  of  Arabian  blood :"  the  Bedouins  pre- 
serve with  superstitious  care  the  honors  and  the  memory  of 
the  purest  race :  the  males  are  sold  at  a  high  price,  but  the 
females  are  seldom  alienated ;  and  the  birth  of  a  noble  foal 
was  esteemed  among  the  tribes  as  a  subject  of  joy  and  mutual 
congratulation.  These  horses  are  educated  in  the  tents,  among 
the  children  of  the  Arabs,  with  a  tender  familiarity,  which 
trains  them  in  the  habits  of  gentleness  and  attachment.  They 
are  accustomed  only  to  walk  and  to  gallop :  their  sensations 
are  not  blunted  by  the  incessant  abuse  of  the  spur  and  the 
whip :  their  powers  are  reserved  for  the  moments  of  flight 
and  pursuit :  but  no  sooner  do  they  feel  the  touch  of  the  hand 
or  the  stirrup,  than  they  dart  away  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
wind ;  and  if  their  friend  be  dismounted  in  the  rapid  career, 
they  instantly  stop  till  he  has  recovered  his  seat.  In  the  sands 
of  Africa  and  Arabia  the  camel  is  a  sacred  and  precious  gift. 


of  M.  d'Arvieux,  in  1664,  to  the  camp  of  the  emir  of  Mount  Carmel  (Voyage  de 
la  Palestine,  Amsterdam,  1718)  exhibits  a  pleasing  and  original  picture  of  the  life 
of  the  Bedouins,  which  may  be  illustrated  from  Niebuhr  (Description  de  1'Arabie, 
p.  327-344)  and  Volney  (torn.  i.  p.  343-385),  the  last  and  most  judicious  of  our 
Syrian  travellers. 

11  Read  (it  is  no  unpleasing  task)  the  incomparable  articles  of  the  Horse  and 
the  Camel,  in  the  Natural  History  of  M.  de  Buffon. 

12  Tor  the  Arabian  horses,  see  D'Arvieux  (p.  159-173)  and  Niebuhr  (p.  142- 
144).  At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  horses  of  Neged  were  esteemed 
sure-footed,  those  of  Yemen  strong  and  serviceable,  those  of  Hejaz  most  noble. 
The  horses  of  Europe,  the  tenth  and  last  class,  were  generally  despised  as  having 
too  much  body  and  too  little  spirit  (D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  339) :  their 
strength  was  requisite  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  knight  and  his  armor. 
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That  strong  and  patient  beast  of  burden  can  perform,  with- 
out eating  or  drinking,  a  journey  of  several  days; 
and  a  reservoir  of  fresh  water  is  preserved  in  a 
large  bag,  a  fifth  stomach  of  the  animal,  whose  body  is  im- 
printed with  the  marks  of  servitude :  the  larger  breed  is  ca- 
pable of  transporting  a  weight  of  a  thousand  pounds ;  and  the 
dromedary,  of  a  lighter  and  more  active  frame,  outstrips  the 
fleetest  courser  in  the  race.  Alive  or  dead,  almost  every  part 
of  the  camel  is  serviceable  to  man :  her  milk  is  plentiful  and 
nutritious :  the  young  and  tender  flesh  has  the  taste  of  veal  :1S 
a  valuable  salt  is  extracted  from  the  urine :  the  dung  supplies 
the  deficiency  of  fuel;  and  the  long  hair,  which  falls  each 
year  and  is  renewed,  is  coarsely  manufactured  into  the  gar- 
ments, the  furniture,  and  the  tents  of  the  Bedouins.  In  the 
rainy  seasons  they  consume  the  rare  and  insufficient  herbage 
of  the  desert:  during  the  heats  of  summer  and  the  scarcity 
of  winter  they  remove  their  encampments  to  the  sea-coast, 
the  hills  of  Yemen,  or  the  neighborhood  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  have  often  extorted  the  dangerous  license  of  visiting  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  villages  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
The  life  of  a  wandering  Arab  is  a  life  of  danger  and  distress ; 
and  though  sometimes,  by  rapine  or  exchange,  he  may  appro- 
priate the  fruits  of  industry,  a  private  citizen  in  Europe  is 
in  the  possession  of  more  solid  and  pleasing  luxury  than  the 
proudest  emir  who  marches  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  ten 
thousand  horse. 

Yet  an  essential  difference  may  be  found  between  the 
hordes  of  Scythia  and  the  Arabian  tribes ;  since  many  of 
cities  of  ^ie  latter  were  collected  into  towns,  and  employed 
Arabia.  jn  ^e  ]akors  0f  trade  and  agriculture.     A  part  of 

their  time  and  industry  was  still  devoted  to  the  management 
of  their  cattle :  they  mingled,  in  peace  and  war,  with  their 
brethren  of  the  desert ;  and  the  Bedouins  derived  from  their 

18  "Qui  caraibus  camelorum  vesci solent  odii  tenaces  sunt," was  the  opinion 
of  an  Arabian  physician  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  88).  Mahomet  himself,  who  was 
fond  of  milk,  prefers  the  cow,  and  does  not  even  mention  the  camel ;  but  the  diet 
of  Mecca  and  Medina  was  already  more  luxurious  (Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn. 
iji.  p.  404). 
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useful  intercourse  some  supply  of  their  wants,  and  some  rudi- 
ments of  art  and  knowledge.  Among  the  forty-two  cities  of 
Arabia,"  enumerated  by  Abulfeda,  the  most  ancient  and  pop- 
ulous were  situate  in  the  happy  Yemen :  the  towers  of  Saa- 
na," and  the  marvellous  reservoir  of  Merab,"  were  construct- 
ed by  the  kings  of  the  Homerites;  but  their  profane  lustre 
was  eclipsed  by  the  prophetic  glories  of  Medina17  and  Mecca,18 

14  Yet  Marcian  of  Heraclea  (in  Periplo,  p.  16,  in  torn.  i.  Hudson,  Minor  Geo- 
graph.)  reckons  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  towns  in  Arabia  Felix.  The  size  of 
the  towns  might  be  small,  the  faith  of  the  writer  might  be  large. 

15  It  is  compared  by  Abulfeda  (in  Hudson,  torn.  iii.  p.  54)  to  Damascus,  and 
is  still  the  residence  of  the  Imam  of  Yemen  (Voyages  de  Niebuhr,  torn.  i.  p.  331- 
342).  Saana  is  twenty-four  parasangs  from  Dafar  (Abulfeda,  p.  51)  and  sixty- 
eight  from  Aden  (p.  53). 

16  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  57  ;  Geograph.  Nubiensis,  p.  52.  Mariaba,  or  Merab, 
six  miles  in  circumference,  was  destroyed  by  the  legions  of  Augustus  (Plin.  Hist. 
Nat.  vi.  32),  and  had  not  revived  in  the  fourteenth  century  (Abulfed.  Descript. 
Arab.  p.  58). a 

"  The  name  of  city,  Medina,  was  appropriated,  kcit  e%6xnv,  to  Yatreb  (th.o 
Iatrippa  of  the  Greeks),  the  seat  of  the  prophet.  The  distances  from  Medina  are 
reckoned  by  Abulfeda  in  stations,  or  days'  journey  of  a  caravan  (p.  15) :  to  Bah- 
rein, fifteen ;  to  Bassora,  eighteen ,  to  Cufah,  twenty ;  to  Damascus  or  Pales- 
tine, twenty;  to  Cairo,  twenty-five;  to  Mecca,  ten;  from  Mecca  to  Saana  (p.  52) 
or  Aden,  thirty ;  to  Cairo,  thirty-one  days,  or  412  hours  (Shaw's  Travels,  p.  477) ; 
which,  according  to  the  estimate  of  D'Anville  (Mesures  Itineraires,  p.  99),  allows 
about  twenty-five  English  miles  for  a  day's  journey.  From  the  land  of  frankin- 
cense (Hadramaut,  in  Yemen,  between  Aden  and  Cape  Fartasch)  to  Gaza,  in 
Syria,  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xii.  32)  computes  sixty-five  mansions  of  camels.  These 
measures  may  assist  fancy  and  elucidate  facts. 

18  Our  notions  of  Mecca  must  be  drawn  from  the  Arabians  (D'Herbelot,  Biblio- 
theque  Orientale,  p.  368-371;  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  125-128;  Abulfeda,  p.  II- 
40).  As  no  unbeliever  is  permitted  to  enter  the  city,  our  travellers  are  silent ;  ami 
the  short  hints  of  Thevenot  (Voyages  du  Levant,  part  i.  p.  490)  are  taken  from 
the  suspicious  mouth  of  an  African  renegade  Some  Persians  counted  6000  houses 
(Chardin,  torn.  iv.  p.  167). b 


*  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Romans  ever  reached  Mariaba.  See  editor's  note, 
Yol.  i.  p.  217.— S. 

The  town  never  recovered  the  inundation  which  took  place  from  the  bursting 
of  a  large  reservoir  of  water — an  event  of  great  importance  in  the  Arabian  annals, 
and  discussed  at  considerable  length  by  modern  Orientalists. — M. 

b  Even  in  the  time  of  Gibbon,  Mecca  had  not  been  so  inaccessible  to  Europeans. 
It  had  been  visited  by  Ludovico  Barthema,  and  by  one  Joseph  Pitts  of  Exeter, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Moors,  and  forcibly  converted  to  Mahometantam. 
His  volume  is  a  curious  though  plain  account  of  his  sufferings  and  travels.  Sines 
that  time  Mecca  has  been  entered,  and  the  ceremonies  witnessed,  by  Dr.  Seetzen, 
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near  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  the  distance  from  each  other  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  miles.  The  last  of  these  holy  places 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Maco- 
raba ;  and  the  termination  of  the  word  is  expres- 
sive of  its  greatness,  which  has  not  indeed,  in  the  most  flour- 
ishing period,  exceeded  the  size  and  populousness  of  Mar- 
seilles.* Some  latent  motive,  perhaps  of  superstition,  must 
have  impelled  the  founders  in  the  choice  of  a  most  unprom- 
ising situation.  They  erected  their  habitations  of  mud  or 
stone  in  a  plain  about  two  miles  long  and  one  mile  broad,  at 
the  foot  of  three  barren  mountains :  the  soil  is  a  rock ;  the 
water  even  of  the  holy  well  of  Zemzem  is  bitter  or  brackish  ;b 
the  pastures  are  remote  from  the  city ;  and  grapes  are  trans- 
ported above  seventy  miles  from  the  gardens  of  Tayef.  The 
fame  and  spirit  of  the  Koreishites,  who  reigned  in  Mecca, 
were  conspicuous  among  the  Arabian  tribes;  but  their  un- 
grateful soil  refused  the  labors  of  agriculture,  and  their  posi- 
tion was  favorable  to  the  enterprises  of  trade.  By  the  sea- 
port of  Gedda,  at  the  distance  only  of  forty  miles, 
they  maintained  an  easy  correspondence  with  Abys- 
sinia; and  that  Christian  kingdom  afforded  the  first  refuge 
to  the  disciples  of  Mahomet.  The  treasures  of  Africa  were 
conveyed  over  the  peninsula  to  Gerrha  or  Katif,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Bahrein,  a  city  built,  as  it  is  said,  of  rock-salt,  by  the 
Chaldsean  exiles  ;19  and  from  thence,  with  the  native  pearls  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  they  were  floated  on  rafts  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Euphrates.    Mecca  is  placed  almost  at  an  equal  distance, 

19  Strabo,  1.  xvi.  p.  1110  [p.  766,  edit.  Casaub.].     See  one  of  these  salt-housea 
near  Bassora,  in  D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  6. 


whose  papers  were  unfortunately  lost ;  by  the  Spaniard  who  called  himself  Ali 
Bey  ;  and,  lastly,  by  Burckhardt,  whose  description  leaves  nothing  wanting  to  sat- 
isfy the  curiosity. — M. 

a  Mr.  Forster  identifies  the  Greek  name  with  the  Arabic  Mecharab,  "the  war- 
like city,"  or  "  the  city  of  the  Harb."    Geogr.  of  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  265. — S. 

b  Burckhardt,  however,  observes  :  "The  water  is  heavy  in  its  taste,  and  some- 
times in  its  color  resembles  milk,  but  it  is  perfectly  sweet,  and  differs  very  much 
from  that  of  the  brackish  wells  dispersed  over  the  town."  (Travels  in  Arabia, 
p.  144.)  Elsewhere  he  says  :  "  It  seems  probable  that  the  town  of  Mecca  owed 
its  origin  to  this  well ;  for  many  miles  round  no  sweet  water  is  found,  nor  is  there 
in  any  part  of  the  country  so  copious  a  supply  "  (Ibid.  p.  145). — S. 
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a  month's  journey,  between  Yemen  on  the  right  and  Syria  on 
the  left  hand.  The  former  was  the  winter,  the  latter  the 
summer,  station  of  her  caravans ;  and  their  seasonable  arrival 
relieved  the  ships  of  India  from  the  tedious  and  troublesome 
navigation  of  the  Eed  Sea.  In  the  markets  of  Saana  and 
Merab,  in  the  harbors  of  Oman  and  Aden,  the  camels  of  the 
Koreishites  were  laden  with  a  precious  cargo  of  aromatics ;  a 
supply  of  corn  and  manufactures  was  purchased  in  the  fairs 
of  Bostra  and  Damascus;  the  lucrative  exchange  diffused 
plenty  and  riches  in  the  streets  of  Mecca ;  and  the  noblest  of 
her  sons  united  the  love  of  arms  with  the  profession  of  mer- 
chandise.80 

The  perpetual  independence  of  the  Arabs  has  been  the 
theme  of  praise  among  strangers  and  natives ;  and  the  arts 

of  controversy  transform  this  singular  event  into  a 
dependence"    prophecy  and  a  miracle  in  favor  of  the  posterity  of 

Ismael."  Some  exceptions,  that  can  neither  be  dis- 
sembled nor  eluded,  render  this  mode  of  reasoning  as  indis- 
creet as  it  is  superfluous ;  the  kingdom  of  Yemen  has  been 
successively  subdued  by  the  Abyssinians,  the  Persians,  the 
sultans  of  Egypt,"  and  the  Turks  :23  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca 
and  Medina  have  repeatedly  bowed  under  a  Scythian  ty- 

so  "Mirum  dictu  ex  innumeris  populis  pars  sequa  in  commerciis  ant  in  latro- 
ciniis  degit "  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  32).  See  Sale's  Koran,  Sura.  cvi.  p.  503 ;  Po- 
cock,  Specimen,  p.  2 ;  D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  361 ;  Prideaux's  Life  of 
Mahomet,  p.  5 ;  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  i.  p.  72,  120, 126,  etc. 

S1  A  nameless  doctor  (Universal  Hist.  vol.  xx.  octavo  edition)  has  formally  dem- 
onstrated the  truth  of  Christianity  by  the  independence  of  the  Arabs.  A  critic, 
besides  the  exceptions  of  fact,  might  dispute  the  meaning  of  the  text  (Gen.  xvL 
12),  the  extent  of  the  application,  and  the  foundation  of  the  pedigree.* 

28  It  was  subdued,  a.d.  1173,  by  a  brother  of  the  great  Saladin,  who  founded  a 
dynasty  of  Curds  or  Ayoubites  (Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  425 ;  D'Herbe- 
lot, p.  477). 

23  By  the  lieutenant  of  Soliman  I.  (a.d.  1538)  and  Selim  II.  (1568).  See  Cante- 
mir's  Hist,  of  the  Othman  Empire,  p.  201,  221.  The  pasha,  wno  resided  at  Saana, 
commanded  twenty-one  beys ;  but  no  revenue  was  ever  remitted  to  the  Porte 
(Marsigli,  Stato  Militare  dell'  Imperio  Ottomanno,  p.  124),  and  the  Turks  were  ex- 
pelled about  the  year  1630  (Niebuhr,  p.  167, 168). 


*  See  note  3  to  chap.  xlvi.    The  last  point  is  probably  the  least  contestable  of 
the  three. — M. 
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rant ;  and  the  Roman  province  of  Arabia"  embraced  the  pe- 
culiar wilderness  in  which  Ismael  and  his  sons  must  have 
pitched  their  tents  in  the  face  of  their  brethren.  Yet  these 
exceptions  are  temporary  or  local ;  the  body  of  the  nation  has 
escaped  the  yoke  of  the  most  powerful  monarchies ;  the  arms 
of  Sesostris  and  Cyrus,  of  Pompey  and  Trajan,  could  never 
achieve  the  conquest  of  Arabia  ;  the  present  sovereign  of  the 
Turks"  may  exercise  a  shadow  of  jurisdiction,  but  his  pride 
is  reduced  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  a  people  whom  it  is 
dangerous  to  provoke  and  fruitless  to  attack.  The  obvious 
causes  of  their  freedom  are  inscribed  on  the  character  and 
country  of  the  Arabs.  Many  ages  before  Mahomet,26  their 
intrepid  valor  had  been  severely  felt  by  their  neighbors  in 
offensive  and  defensive  war.  The  patient  and  active  virtues 
of  a  soldier  are  insensibly  nursed  in  the  habits  and  discipline 
of  a  pastoral  life.  The  care  of  the  sheep  and  camels  is  aban- 
doned to  the  women  of  the  tribe ;  but  the  martial  youth,  un- 
der the  banner  of  the  emir,  is  ever  on  horseback,  and  in  the 
field,  to  practise  the  exercise  of  the  bow,  the  javelin,  and  the 

24  Of  the  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Arabia  and  the  third  Palestine, 
the  principal  cities  were  Bostra  and  Petra,  which  dated  their  era  from  the  year 
105,  when  they  were  subdued  by  Palma,  a  lieutenant  of  Trajan  (Dion  Cassius, 
1.  lxviii.  [c.  14]).a  Petra  was  the  capital  of  the  Nabathaeans,  whose  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Ismael  (Gen.  xxv.  12,  etc.,  with  the  Commen- 
taries of  Jerom,  Le  Clerc,  and  Calmet).b  Justinian  relinquished  a  palm  country 
of  ten  days'  journey  to  the  south  of  iElah  (Procop.  de  Bell.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  19  [t.  i. 
p.  101,  edit.  Bonn]),  and  the  Romans  maintained  a  centurion  and  a  custom-house 
(Arrian  in  Periplo  Maris  Erythrsei,  p.  11,  in  Hudson,  torn,  i.)  at  a  place  (XkvKt] 
Kwfir),  Pagus  Albus,  Hawara)  in  the  territory  of  Medina  (D'Anville,  Memoire  sur 
l'Egypte,  p.  243).  These  real  possessions,  and  some  naval  inroads  of  Trajan  (Pe- 
ripl.  p.  14,  15),  are  magnified  by  history  and  medals  into  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Arabia. 

25  Niebuhr  (Description  de  l'Arabie,  p.  302,  303,  329-331)  affords  the  most  re- 
cent and  authentic  intelligence  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Arabia." 

26  Diodorus  Siculus  (torn.  ii.  1.  xix.  [c.  94]  p.  390-393,  edit.  Wesseling)  has 
clearly  exposed  the  freedom  of  the  Nabathasan  Arabs,  who  resisted  the  arms  of 
Antigonus  and  his  son. 

■  See  note,  vol.  i.  p.  223.—  S. 

b  On  the  ruins  of  Petra,  see  the  Travels  of  Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  of 
Laborde. — M. 

c  Niebuhr's,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  later  travellers,  maintains  its 
ground  as  the  classical  work  on  Arabia. — M. 
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scimeter.  The  long  memory  of  their  independence  is  the 
firmest  pledge  of  its  perpetuity,  and  succeeding  generations 
are  animated  to  prove  their  descent  and  to  maintain  their  in- 
heritance. Their  domestic  feuds  are  suspended  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  common  enemy ;  and  in  their  last  hostilities 
against  the  Turks,  the  caravan  of  Mecca  was  attacked  and 
pillaged  by  fourscore  thousand  of  the  confederates.  When 
they  advance  to  battle,  the  hope  of  victory  is  in  the  front ;  in 
the  rear,  the  assurance  of  a  retreat.  Their  horses  and  camels, 
who  in  eight  or  ten  days  can  perform  a  march  of  four  or  five 
hundred  miles,  disappear  before  the  conqueror ;  the  secret 
waters  of  the  desert  elude  his  search;  and- his  victorious 
troops  are  consumed  with  thirst,  hunger,  and  fatigue  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  invisible  foe,  who  scorns  his  efforts,  and  safely 
reposes  in  the  heart  of  the  burning  solitude.  The  arms  and 
deserts  of  the  Bedouins  are  not  only  the  safeguards  of  their 
own  freedom,  but  the  barriers  also  of  the  happy  Arabia,  whose 
inhabitants,  remote  from  war,  are  enervated  by  the  luxury  of 
the  soil  and  climate.  The  legions  of  Augustus  melted  away 
in  disease  and  lassitude ;"  and  it  is  only  by  a  naval  power 
that  the  reduction  of  Yemen  has  been  successfully  attempted. 
When  Mahomet  erected  his  holy  standard,28  that  kingdom 
was  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire ;  yet  seven  princes  of 
the  Homerites  still  reigned  in  the  mountains ;  and  the  vice- 
gerent of  Chosroes  was  tempted  to  forget  his  distant  country 
and  his  unfortunate  master.  The  historians  of  the  age  of 
Justinian  represent  the  state  of  the  independent  Arabs,  who 
were  divided  by  interest  or  affection  in  the  long  quarrel  of 
the  East :  the  tribe  of  Gassan  was  allowed  to  encamp  on  the 

S1  Strabo,!.  xvi.  p.  1127-1129  [p.  781  seq.  edit.  Casaub.]  ;  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  vi. 
32.  JElius  Gallus  landed  near  Medina,  and  marched  near  a  thousand  miles  into 
the  part  of  Yemen  between  Mareb  and  the  ocean.  The  "Non  ante  devictis  Sa- 
bsesB  regibus"  (Od.  i.  29)  and  the  "Intacti  Arabum  thesauri"  (Od.  iii.  24)  of 
Horace  attest  the  virgin  purity  of  Arabia. 

28  See  the  imperfect  history  of  Yemen  in  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  55-66;  of  Hira, 
p.  66-77 ;  of  Gassan,  p.  75-78 ;  as  far  as  it  could  be  known  or  preserved  in  thy 
time  of  ignorance.* 

•  Compare  the  Hist.  Yemanse,  published  by  Johannsen  at  Bonn,  1828,  particiK 
larly  the  translator's  preface. — M. 
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Syrian  territory :  the  princes  of  Hira  were  permitted  to  form 
a  city  about  forty  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  ruins  of  Baby- 
lon. Their  service  in  the  field  was  speedy  and  vigorous ;  but 
their  friendship  was  venal,  their  faith  inconstant,  their  enmity 
capricious :  it  was  an  easier  task  to  excite  than  to  disarm  these 
roving  barbarians ;  and,  in  the  familiar  intercourse  of  war, 
they  learned  to  see  and  to  despise  the  splendid  weakness  both 
of  Rome  and  of  Persia.  From  Mecca  to  the  Euphrates,  the 
Arabian  tribes29  were  confounded  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Saracens,30  a  name  which 
every  Christian  mouth  Jias  been  taught  to  pronounce  with 
terror  and  abhorrence. 

The  slaves  of  domestic  tyranny  may  vainly  exult  in  their 
national  independence  :  but  the  Arab  is  personally  free ;  and 
Their  do-  ne  en3°Jsj  iQ  some  degree,  the  benefits  of  society, 
Som  andee"  without  forfeiting  the  prerogatives  of  nature.  In 
character.  eVery  tribe,  superstition,  or  gratitude,  or  fortune  has 
exalted  a  particular  family  above  the  heads  of  their  equals. 
The  dignities  of  sheik  and  emir  invariably  descend  in  this 
chosen  race ;  but  the  order  of  succession  is  loose  and  preca- 

29  The  "SapcucnviKa.  <pv\a,  fivpindfQ  Tavra,  Kai  to  irXuarov  abrStv  iprj/iovdfioi  Kal 
adiffiroroi,  are  described  by  Menander  (Excerpt.  Legation,  p.  149  [edit.  Par. ; 
p.  375,  edit.  Bonn.]),  Procopius  (De  Bell.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  17,  19  ;  1.  ii.  c.  10),  and 
in  the  most  lively  colors  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (I.  xiv.  c.  4),  who  had  spoken 
of  them  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Marcus. 

30  The  name  which,  used  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  in  a  more  confined,  by  Ammi- 
anus and  Procopius  in  a  larger,  sense,  has  been  derived,  ridiculously,  from  Sarah, 
the  wife  of  Abraham,  obscurely  from  the  village  of  Saraka  {jitra  tovq  ~Na€arai- 
ovq,  Stephan.  de  Urbibus  [s.  v.  Sapafca]),  more  plausibly  from  the  Arabic  words, 
which  signify  a  thievish  character,  or  Oriental  situation  (Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient- 
al. 1.  i.  c.  i.  p.  7,  8  ;  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  33-35 ;  Asseman.  Biblioth.  Orient,  torn. 
iv.  p.  567).  Yet  the  last  and  most  popular  of  these  etymologies  is  refuted  by 
Ptolemy  (Arabia,  p.  2,  18,  in  Hudson,  torn,  iii.),  who  expressly  remarks  the  west- 
ern and  southern  position  of  the  Saracens,  then  an  obscure  tribe  on  the  borders  of 
Egypt.  The  appellation  cannot,  therefore,  allude  to  any  national  character ;  and, 
since  it  was  imposed  by  strangers,  it  must  be  found,  not  in  the  Arabic,  but  in  a 
foreign  language.* 

*  Dr.  Clarke  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  491),  after  expressing  contemptuous  pity  for 
Gibbon's  ignorance,  derives  the  word  from  Zara,  Zaara,  Sara,  the  Desert,  whenca 
Saraceni,  the  children  of  the  Desert.  De  Maries  adopts  the  derivation  from  Sar- 
rik,  a  robber,  Hist,  des  Arabes,  vol.  i.  p.  36 ;  St.  Martin  from  Scharkioun,  or  bhar- 
ktin,  Eastern,  voL  ad.  p.  65. — M. 
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rious ;  and  the  most  worthy  or  aged  of  the  noble  kinsmen  are 
preferred  to  the  simple  though  important  office  of  composing 
disputes  by  their  advice,  and  guiding  valor  by  their  example. 
Even  a  female  of  sense  and  spirit  has  been  permitted  to  com- 
maud  the  countrymen  of  Zenobia."  The  momentary  junc- 
tion of  several  tribes  produces  an  army :  their  more  lasting 
union  constitutes  a  nation :  and  the  supreme  chief,  the  emir 
of  emirs,  whose  banner  is  displayed  at  their  head,  may  de- 
serve, in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  the  honors  of  the  kingly  name. 
If  the  Arabian  princes  abuse  their  power,  they  are  quickly 
punished  by  the  desertion  of  their  subjects,  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  a  mild  and  parental  jurisdiction.  Their  spirit  is 
free,  their  steps  are  unconfined,  the  desert  is  open,  and  the 
tribes  and  families  are  held  together  by  a  mutual  and  volun- 
tary compact.  The  softer  natives  of  Yemen  supported  the 
pomp  and  majesty  of  a  monarch ;  but  if  he  could  not  leave 
his  palace  without  endangering  his  life,32  the  active  powers 
of  government  must  have  been  devolved  on  his  nobles  and 
magistrates.  The  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  present,  in  the 
heart  of  Asia,  the  form,  or  rather  the  substance,  of  a  com- 
monwealth. The  grandfather  of  Mahomet,  and  his  lineal  an- 
cestors, appear  in  foreign  and  domestic  transactions  as  the 
princes  of  their  country;  but  they  reigned,  like  Pericles  at 
Athens,  or  the  Medici  at  Florence,  by  the  opinion  of  their 
wisdom  and  integrity ;  their  influence  was  divided  with  their 
patrimony ;  and  the  sceptre  was  transferred  from  the  uncles 
of  the  prophet  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish. 
On  solemn  occasions  they  convened  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and,  since  mankind  must  be  either  compelled  or  per- 
suaded to  obey,  the  use  and  reputation  of  oratory  among  the 


81  "Saraceni  *  *  *  mulieres  aiunt  in  eos  regnare"  (Expositio  totius  Mundi, 
p.  3,  in  Hudson,  torn.  iii.).  The  reign  of  Mavia  is  famous  in  ecclesiastical  story. 
Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  69,  83. 

32  'Ek  twv  fiaoikeiuv  /tj)  e%e\9hv  is  the  report  of  Agatharchides  (De  Mari  Ru- 
bro,  p.  63,  64,  in  Hudson,  torn,  i.),  Diodoius  Siculus  (torn.  i.  1.  iii.  c.  47,  p.  215), 
and  Strabo  (1.  xvi.  p.  1124  [p.  778,  edit.  Casaub.]).  But  I  much  suspect  that 
this  is  one  of  the  popular  tales,  or  extraordinary  accidents,  which  the  credulity  of 
travellers  so  often  transforms  into  a  fact,  a  custom,  and  a  law. 
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ancient  Arabs  is  the  clearest  evidence  of  public  freedom.* 
But  their  simple  freedom  was  of  a  very  different  cast  from 
the  nice  and  artificial  machinery  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  re- 
publics, in  which  each  member  possessed  an  undivided  share 
of  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  community.  In  the 
more  simple  state  of  the  Arabs,  the  nation  is  free,  because 
each  of  her  sons  disdains  a  base  submission  to  the  will  of  a 
master.  His  breast  is  fortified  with  the  austere  virtues  of 
courage,  patience,  and  sobriety ;  the  love  of  independence 
prompts  him  to  exercise  the  habits  of  self-command ;  and  the 
fear  of  dishonor  guards%  him  from  the  meaner  apprehension 
of  pain,  of  danger,  and  of  death.  The  gravity  and  firmness 
of  the  mind  is  conspicuous  in  his  outward  demeanor:  his 
speech  is  slow,  weighty,  and  concise ;  he  is  seldom  provoked 
to  laughter;  his  only  gesture  is  that  of  stroking  his  beard, 
the  venerable  symbol  of  manhood ;  and  the  sense  of  his  own 
importance  teaches  him  to  accost  his  equals  without  levity, 
and  his  superiors  without  awe.34  The  liberty  of  the  Saracens 
survived  their  conquests :  the  first  caliphs  indulged  the  bold 
and  familiar  language  of  their  subjects:  they  ascended  the 
pulpit  to  persuade  and  edify  the  congregation;  nor  was  it 
before  the  seat  of  empire  was  removed  to  the  Tigris  that  the 
Abbassides  adopted  the  proud  and  pompous  ceremonial  of 
the  Persian  and  Byzantine  courts. 

In  the  study  of  nations  and  men  we  may  observe  the 
causes  that  render  them  hostile  or  friendly  to  each 

Civil  wars  ^ 

and  private     other,  that  tend  to  narrow  or  enlarge,  to  mollify 

reveuge.  m 

or  exasperate,  the  social  character.     The   separa- 
tion of  the  Arabs  from  the  rest  of  mankind  has  accustomed 

33  "Non  gloriabantur  antiquitus  Arabes,  nisi  gladio,  hospite,  et  eloquentid"  (Se- 
phadius  apud  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  161,  162).  This  gift  of  speech  they  shared 
only  with  the  Persians;  and  the  sententious  Arabs  would  probably  have  disdain- 
ed the  simple  and  sublime  logic  of  Demosthenes. 

34  I  must  remind  the  reader  that  D'Arvieux,  D'Heibelot,  and  Niebuhr  repre- 
sent in  the  most  lively  colors  the  manners  and  government  of  the  Arabs,  which 
are  illustrated  by  many  incidental  passages  in  the  Life  of  Mahomet.* 


1  See  likewise  the  curious  romance  of  Antar,  the  most  vivid  and  authentic 
picture  of  Arabian  manners. — M. 
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them  to  confound  the  ideas  of  stranger  and  enemy ;  and  the 
poverty  of  the  land  has  introduced  a  maxim  of  jurisprudence 
which  they  believe  and  practise  to  the  present  hour.  They 
pretend  that,  in  the  division  of  the  earth,  the  rich  and  fertile 
climates  were  assigned  to  the  other  branches  of  the  human 
family ;  and  that  the  posterity  of  the  outlaw  Ismael  might 
recover,  by  fraud  or  force,  the  portion  of  inheritance  of  which 
he  had  been  unjustly  deprived.  According  to  the  remark  of 
Pliny,  the  Arabian  tribes  are  equally  addicted  to  theft  and 
merchandise:  the  caravans  that  traverse  the  desert  are  ran- 
somed or  pillaged ;  and  their  neighbors,  since  the  remote 
times  of  Job  and  Sesostris,85  have  been  the  victims  of  their 
rapacious  spirit.  If  a  Bedouin  discovers  from  afar  a  soli- 
tary traveller,  he  rides  furiously  against  him,  crying,  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  Undress  thyself ;  thy  aunt  {my  wife)  is  without 
a  garment."  A  ready  submission  entitles  him  to  mercy ;  re- 
sistance will  provoke  the  aggressor,  and  his  own  blood  must 
expiate  the  blood  which  he  presumes  to  shed  in  legitimate 
defence.  A  single  robber,  or  a  few  associates,  are  branded 
with  their  genuine  name;  but  the  exploits  of  a  numerous 
band  assume  the  character  of  lawful  and  honorable  war. 
The  temper  of  a  people  thus  armed  against  mankind  was 
doubly  inflamed  by  the  domestic  license  of  rapine,  murder, 
and  revenge.  In  the  constitution  of  Europe,  the  right  of 
peace  and  war  is  now  confined  to  a  small,  and  the  actual  ex- 
ercise to  a  much  smaller,  list  of  respectable  potentates;  but 
each  Arab,  with  impunity  and  renown,  might  point  his  jav- 
elin against  the  life  of  his  countryman.  The  union  of  the 
nation  consisted  only  in  a  vague  resemblance  of  language 
and  manners ;  and  in  each  community  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistrate  was  mute  and  impotent.      Of  the  time  of  igno- 

86  Observe  the  first  chapter  of  Job,  and  the  long  wall  of  1500  stadia  which  Se- 
sostris built  from  Pelnsium  to  Heliopolis  (Diodor.  Sicul.  torn.  i.  1.  i.  [c.  57]  p.  67). 
Under  the  name  of  Eycsos,  the  shepherd  kings,  they  had  formerly  subdued  Egypt 
(Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  98-163,  etc.).* 


*  This  origin  of  the  Hycsos,  though  probable,  is  by  no  means  so  certain ;  there 
is  some  reason  for  supposing  them  Scythians. — M. 
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ranee  which  pieceded  Mahomet,  seventeen  hundred  battles" 
are  recorded  by  tradition :  hostility  was  embittered  with  the 
rancor  of  civil  faction ;  and  the  recital,  in  prose  or  verse,  of 
an  obsolete  feud  was  sufficient  to  rekindle  the  same  passions 
among  the  descendants  of  the  hostile  tribes.  In  private  life 
every  man,  at  least  every  family,  was  the  judge  and  avenger 
of  its  own  cause.  The  nice  sensibility  of  honor,  which  weighs 
the  insult  rather  than  the  injury,  sheds  its  deadly  venom  on 
the  quarrels  of  the  Arabs :  the  honor  of  their  women,  and 
of  their  beards,  is  most  easily  wounded ;  an  indecent  action,  a 
contemptuous  word,  can  be  expiated  only  by  the  blood  of  the 
offender ;  and  such  is  their  patient  inveteracy,  that  they  ex- 
pect whole  months  and  years  the  opportunity  of  revenge.  A 
fine  or  compensation  for  murder  is  familiar  to  the  barbarians 
of  every  age :  but  in  Arabia  the  kinsmen  of  the  dead  are  at 
liberty  to  accept  the  atonement,  or  to  exercise  with  their  own 
hands  the  law  of  retaliation.  The  refined  malice  of  the  Ar- 
abs refuses  even  the  head  of  the  murderer,  substitutes  an  in- 
nocent to  the  guilty  person,  and  transfers  the  penalty  to  the 
best  and  most  considerable  of  the  raco  by  whom  they  have 
been  injured.  If  he  falls  by  their  hands,  they  are  exposed  in 
their  turn  to  the  danger  of  reprisals ;  the  interest  and  princi- 
pal of  the  bloody  debt  are  accumulated :  the  individuals  of 
either  family  lead  a  life  of  malice  and  suspicion,  and  fifty 
years  may  sometimes  elapse  before  the  account  of  vengeance 
be  finally  settled."  This  sanguinary  spirit,  ignorant  of  pity 
or  forgiveness,  has  been  moderated,  however,  by  the  maxims 
of  honor,  which  require  in  every  private  encounter  some  de- 
Annnai  cen^  equality  of  age  and  strength,  of  numbers  and 
trace.  weapons.     An  annual  festival  of  two,  perhaps  of 

four,  months,  was  observed  by  the  Arabs  before  the  time  of 

36  Or,  according  to  another  account,  1200  (D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale, 
p.  75) :  the  two  historians  who  wrote  of  the  Ayam  al  Arab,  the  battles  of  the  Ar- 
abs, lived  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  century.  The  famous  war  of  Dahes  and  Gabrah 
was  occasioned  by  two  horses,  lasted  forty  years,  and  ended  in  a  proverb  (Pocock, 
Specimen,  p.  48). 

87  The  modern  theory  and  practice  of  the  Arabs  in  the  revenge  of  murder  are 
described  by  Niebuhr  (Description,  p.  26-31).  The  harsher  features  of  antiquity 
may  be  traced  in  the  Koran,  c.  2,  p.  20,  c.  17,  p.  230,  with  Sale's  Observations. 
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Mahomet,  during  which  their  swords  were  religiously  sheath- 
ed both  in  foreign  and  domestic  hostility ;  and  this  partial 
truce  is  more  strongly  expressive  of  the  habits  of  anarchy  and 
warfare.88 

But  the  spirit  of  rapine  and  revenge  was  attempered  by 
the  milder  influence  of  trade  and  literature.  The  solitary 
L.  ,      , ,     peninsula  is  encompassed  by  the  most  civilized  na- 

Their  social      *.  .    A  t  i        i  i  • 

qualifications  tions  of  the  ancient  world ;  the  merchant  is  the 
friend  of  mankind ;  and  the  annual  caravans  im- 
ported the  first  seeds  of  knowledge  and  politeness  into  the 
cities  and  even  the  camps  of  the  desert.  Whatever  may 
be  the  pedigree  of  the  Arabs,  their  language  is  derived  from 
the  same  original  stock  with  the  Hebrew,  the  Syriac,  and 
the  Chaldsean  tongues;  the  independence  of  the  tribes  was 
marked  by  their  peculiar  dialects  ;39  but  each,  after  their  own, 
allowed  a  just  preference  to  the  pure  and  perspicuous  idiom 
of  Mecca.  In  Arabia,  as  well  as  in  Greece,  the  perfection 
of  language  outstripped  the  refinement  of  manners ;  and  her 
speech  could  diversify  the  fourscore  names  of  honey,  the 
two  hundred  of  a  serpent,  the  five  hundred  of  a  lion,  the 
thousand  of  a  sword,  at  a  time  when  this  copious  dictionary 
was  intrusted  to  the  memory  of  an  illiterate  people.  The 
monuments  of  the  Homerites  were  inscribed  with  an  obsolete 
and  mysterious  character ;  but  the  Cufic  letters,  the  ground- 
work of  the  present  alphabet,  were  invented  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates ;  and  the  recent  invention  was  taught  at  Mec- 
ca by  a  stranger  who  settled  in  that  city  after  the  birth  of 


38  Procopius  (De  Bell.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  1 6)  places  the  two  holy  months  about  the 
summer  solstice.  The  Arabians  consecrate  four  months  of  the  year — the  first, 
seventh,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  ;  and  pretend  that,  in  a  long  series  of  ages,  the  truce 
was  infringed  only  four  or  six  times  (Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  147-150,  and 
Notes  on  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Koran,  p.  154,  etc. ;  Casiri,  Biblioth.  Hispano- 
Arabica,  torn.  ii.  p.  20,  21). 

89  Arrian,  in  the  second  century,  remarks  (in  Periplo  Maris  Erythraei,  p.  12 
[Hudson,  Geog.  M.,  t.  i.])  the  partial  or  total  difference  of  the  dialects  of  the 
Arabs.  Their  language  and  letters  are  copiously  treated  by  Pocock  (Specimen, 
p.  150-154),  Casiri  (Biblioth.  Hispano-Arabica,  torn.  i.  p.  1,  83,  292  ;  torn.  ii.  p.  25, 
etc.),  and  Niebuhr  (Description  de  l'Arabie,  p.  72-86).  I  pass  slightly ;  I  am  uot 
fond  of  repeating  words  like  a  parrot. 

V.— 13 
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Mahomet.  The  arts  of  grammar,  of  metre,  and  of  rhetoric 
were  unknown  to  the  freeborn  eloquence  of  the  Arabians; 
but  their  penetration  was  sharp,  their  fancy  luxuriant,  their 
wit  strong  and  sententious,40  and  their  more  elaborate  compo- 
sitions were  addressed  with  energy  and  effect  to  the  minds  of 
their  hearers.  The  genius  and  merit  of  a  rising  poet  was  eel- 
Love  of  ebrated  by  the  applause  of  his  own  and  the  kindred 
poetry.  tribes.     A  solemn  banquet  was  prepared,  and  a 

chorus  of  women,  striking  their  tymbals,  and  displaying  the 
pomp  of  their  nuptials,  sung  in  the  presence  of  their  sons  and 
husbands  the  felicity  of  their  native  tribe — that  a  champion 
had  now  appeared  to  vindicate  their  rights — that  a  herald  had 
raised  his  voice  to  immortalize  their  renown.  The  distant  or 
hostile  tribes  resorted  to  an  annual  fair,  which  was  abolish- 
ed by  the  fanaticism  of  the  first  Moslems — a  national  assem- 
bly that  must  have  contributed  to  refine  and  harmonize  the 
barbarians.  Thirty  days  were  employed  in  the  exchange,  not 
only  of  corn  and  wine,  but  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  The 
prize  was  disputed  by  the  generous  emulation  of  the  bards ; 
the  victorious  performance  was  deposited  in  the  archives  of 
princes  and  emirs ;  and  we  may  read  in  our  own  language  the 
seven  original  poems  which  were  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold, 
and  suspended  in  the  Temple  of  Mecca."  The  Arabian  poets 
were  the  historians  and  moralists  of  the  age ;  and  if  they  sym- 
pathized with  the  prejudices,  they  inspired  and  crowned  the 
virtues,  of  their  countrymen.  The  indissoluble  union  of  gen- 
erosity and  valor  was  the  darling  theme  of  their  song;  and 

40  A  familiar  tale  in  Voltaire's  Zadig  (le  Chien  et  le  Cheval)  is  related  to  prove 
the  natural  sagacity  of  the  Arabs  (D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  120,  121; 
Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  i.  p.  37-46) ;  but  D'Arvieux,  or  rather  La  Boque 
(Voyage  de  Palestine,  p.  92),  denies  the  boasted  superiority  of  the  Bedouins.  Thai 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  sentences  of  Ali  (translated  by  Ockley,  London,  1718) 
afford  a  just  and  favorable  specimen  of  Arabian  wit.a 

41  Pocock  (Specimen,  p.  158-161)  and  Casiri  (Biblioth.  Hispano-Arabica,tom.L 
p.  48,  84,  etc.,  119 ;  torn.  ii.  p.  17,  etc.)  speak  of  the  Arabian  poets  before  Ma- 
homet :  the  seven  poems  of  the  Caaba  have  been  published  in  English  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones ;  but  his  honorable  mission  to  India  has  deprived  us  of  his  own  notes, 
far  more  interesting  than  the  obscure  and  obsolete  text. 


'  Compare  the  Arabic  Proverbs  translated  by  Burckhardt.    London,  1830.— M. 
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when  they  pointed  their  keenest  satire  against  a  despicable 
race,  they  affirmed,  in  the  bitterness  of  reproach,  that  the  men 
Examples  of  knew  not  how  to  give,  nor  the  women  to  deny." 
generosity.  The  same  hospitality  which  was  practised  by  Abra- 
ham, and  celebrated  by  Homer,  is  still  renewed  in  the  camps 
of  the  Arabs.  The  ferocious  Bedouins,  the  terror  of  the  des- 
ert, embrace,  without  inquiry  or  hesitation,  the  stranger  who 
dares  to  confide  in  their  honor  and  to  enter  their  tent.  His 
treatment  is  kind  and  respectful :  he  shares  the  wealth  or  the 
poverty  of  his  host ;  and,  after  a  needful  repose,  he  is  dismiss- 
ed on  his  way  with  thanks,  with  blessings,  and  perhaps  with 
gifts.  The  heart  and  hand  are  more  largely  expanded  by  the 
wants  of  a  brother  or  a  friend ;  but  the  heroic  acts  that  could 
deserve  the  public  applause  must  have  surpassed  the  narrow 
measure  of  discretion  and  experience.  A  dispute  had  arisen, 
who  among  the  citizens  of  Mecca  was  entitled  to  the  prize  of 
generosity;  and  a  successive  application  was  made  to  the 
three  who  were  deemed  most  worthy  of  the  trial.  Abdallah, 
the  son  of  Abbas,  had  undertaken  a  distant  journey,  and  his 
foot  was  in  the  stirrup,  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  a  suppli- 
ant, "  O  son  of  the  uncle  of  the  apostle  of  God,  I  am  a  trav- 
eller, and  in  distress !"  He  instantly  dismounted  to  present 
the  pilgrim  with  his  camel,  her  rich  caparison,  and  a  purse  of 
four  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  excepting  only  the  sword,  either 
for  its  intrinsic,  value,  or  as  the  gift  of  an  honored  kins- 
man. The  servant  of  Kais  informed  the  second  suppliant 
that  his  master  was  asleep :  but  he  immediately  added,  "  Here 
is  a  purse  of  seven  thousand  pieces  of  gold  (it  is  all  we  have 
in  the  house),  and  here  is  an  order  that  will  entitle  you  to  a 
camel  and  a  slave ;"  the  master,  as  soon  as  he  awoke,  praised 
and  enfranchised  his  faithful  steward,  with  a  gentle  reproof, 
that  by  respecting  his  slumbers  he  had  stinted  his  bounty, 
The  third  of  these  heroes,  the  blind.  Arabah,  at  the  hour  of 
prayer,  was  supporting  his  steps  on  the  shoulders  of  two 
slaves.  "  Alas !"  he  replied,  "  my  coffers  are  empty  !  but 
these  you  may  sell ;  if  you  refuse,  I  renounce  them."     At 

48  Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  29, 30. 
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these  words,  pushing  away  the  youths,  he  groped  along  the 
wall  with  his  staff.  The  character  of  Hateni  is  the  perfect 
model  of  Arabian  virtue:48  he  was  brave  and  liberal,  an  elo- 
quent poet,  and  a  successful  robber :  forty  camels  were  roast- 
ed at  his  hospitable  feasts ;  and  at  the  prayer  of  a  suppliant 
enemy  he  restored  both  the  captives  and  the  spoil.  The  free- 
dom of  his  countrymen  disdained  the  laws  of  justice ;  they 
proudly  indulged  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  pity  and  be- 
nevolence. 

The  religion  of  the  Arabs,44  as  well  as  of  the  Indians,  con- 
sisted in  the  worship  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  fixed  stars ; 
Ancient  a  primitive  and  specious  mode  of  superstition.  The 
idolatry.  bright  luminaries  of  the  sky  display  the  visible  im- 
age of  a  Deity :  their  number  and  distance  convey  to  a  philo- 
sophic, or  even  a  vulgar,  eye  the  idea  of  boundless  space :  the 
character  of  eternity  is  marked  on  these  solid  globes,  that  seem 
incapable  of  corruption  or  decay :  the  regularity  of  their  mo- 
tions may  be  ascribed  to  a  principle  of  reason  or  instinct ;  and 
their  real  or  imaginary  influence  encourages  the  vain  belief 
that  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  are  the  object  of  their  pe- 
culiar care.  The  science  of  astronomy  was  cultivated  at  Baby- 
lon ;  but  the  school  of  the  Arabs  was  a  clear  firmament  and 
a  naked  plain.  In  their  nocturnal  marches  they  steered  by 
the  guidance  of  the  stars ;  their  names,  and  order,  and  daily 
station  were  familiar  to  the  curiosity  and  devotion  of  the 
Bedouin ;  and  he  was  taught  by  experience  to  divide  in  twen- 

43  D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  458;  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  iii. 
p.  118  ;  Caab  and  Hesnns  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  43,  46,  48)  were  likewise  con- 
spicuous for  their  liberality;  and  the  latter  is  elegantly  praised  by  an  Arabian 
poet:  "Videbis  eum  cum  accesseris  exnltantem,  ac  si  dares  illi  quod  ab  illo 
petis."a 

44  Whatever  can  now  be  known  of  the  idolatry  of  the  ancient  Arabians  may 
be  found  in  Pocock  (Specimen,  p.  89-136, 163,  164).  His  profound  erudition  is 
more  clearly  and  concisely  interpreted  by  Sale  (Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  14-24); 
and  Assemanni  (Biblioth.  Orient,  torn.  iv.  p.  580-590)  has  added  some  valuable 
remarks. 

a  See  the  translation  of  the  amusing  Persian  romance  of  Hatim  Tai,  by  Dim- 
can  Forbes,  Esq.,  among  the  works  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund. 
— M. 
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ty-eight  parts  the  zodiac  of  the  moon,  and  to  bless  the  constel- 
lations who  refreshed  with  salutary  rains  the  thirst  of  the  des- 
ert. The  reign  of  the  heavenly  orbs  could  not  be  extended 
beyond  the  visible  sphere;  and  some  metaphysical  powers 
were  necessary  to  sustain  the  transmigration  of  souls  and  the 
resurrection  of  bodies :  a  camel  was  left  to  perish  on  the 
grave,  that  he  might  serve  his  master  in  another  life ;  and 
the  invocation  of  departed  spirits  implies  that  they  were  still 
endowed  with  consciousness  and  power.  I  am  ignorant,  and 
I  am  careless,  of  the  blind  mythology  of  the  barbarians — of 
the  local  deities,  of  the  stars,  the  air,  and  the  earth,  of  their 
sex  or  titles,  their  attributes  or  subordination.  Each  tribe, 
each  family,  each  independent  warrior,  created  and  changed 
the  rites  and  the  object  of  his  fantastic  worship ;  but  the  na- 
tion, in  every  age,  has  bowed  to  the  religion  as  well  as  to  the 
language  of  Mecca.  The  genuine  antiquity  of  the 
or  Temple  Caaba  ascends  beyond  the  Christian  era :  in  de- 
scribing the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  the  Greek  histo- 
rian Diodorus46  has  remarked,  between  the  Thamudites  and 
the  Sabaeans,  a  famous  temple,  whose  superior  sanctity  was 
revered  by  all  the  Arabians ;  the  linen  or  silken  veil,  which  is 
annually  renewed  by  the  Turkish  emperor,  was  first  offered 
by  a  pious  king  of  the  Homerites,  who  reigned  seven  hun- 
dred years  before  the  time  of  Mahomet."    A  tent  or  a  cavern 

45  'lepbv  ayultrarov  iSpvrai  tih<!>/xevov  virb  tt&vtwv  'Apa€o)v  irzpiTTortpov  (Dio- 
dor.  Sicul.  torn.  i.  1.  iii.  [c.  43]  p.  211).  The  character  and  position  are  so  correctly 
apposite,  that  I  am  surprised  how  this  curious  passage  should  have  been  read  with- 
out notice  or  application.  Yet  this  famous  temple  had  been  overlooked  by  Aga- 
thaichides  (De  Mari  Rubro,  p.  58,  in  Hudson,  torn,  i.),  whom  Diodorus  copies  in 
the  rest  of  the  description.  Was  the  Sicilian  more  knowing  than  the  Egyptian  ? 
Or  was  the  Caaba  built  between  the  years  of  Rome  650  and  746,  the  dates  of  their 
respective  histories  ?  (Dodwell,  in  Dissert,  ad  torn.  i.  Hudson,  p.  72 ;  Fabricius, 
Biblioth.  Gisec.  torn.  ii.  p.  770).a 

46  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  60, 61.    From  the  death  of  Mahomet  we  ascend  to  68, 


*  Mr.  Forster  (Geography  of  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 18  et  seq.)  has  raised  an  objec- 
tion, as  I  think,  fatal  to  this  hypothesis  of  Gibbon.  The  temple,  situated  in  the 
country  of  the  Banizomeneis,  was  not  between  the  Thamudites  and  the  Sabasans, 
but  higher  up  than  the  coast  inhabited  by  the  former.  Mr.  Forster  would  place 
it  as  far  north  as  Moilah.  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  that  this  will  agree  with  the 
whole  description  of  Diodorus. — M.  1845. 
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might  suffice  for  the  worship  of  the  savages,  but  an  edifice  of 
stone  and  clay  has  been  erected  in  its  place ;  and  the  art  and 
power  of  the  monarchs  of  the  East  have  been  confined  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  original  model.47  A  spacious  portico  en- 
closes the  quadrangle  of  the  Caaba — a  square  chapel  twenty- 
four  cubits  long,  twenty-three  broad,  and  twenty-seven  high : 
a  door  and  a  window  admit  the  light ;  the  double  roof  is  sup- 
ported by  three  pillars  of  wood ;  a  spout  (now  of  gold)  dis- 
charges the  rain-water,  and  the  well  Zemzem  is  protected  by 
a  dome  from  accidental  pollution.  The  tribe  of  Koreish,  by 
fraud  or  force,  had  acquired  the  custody  of  the  Caaba :  the 
sacerdotal  office  devolved  through  four  lineal  descents  to  the 
grandfather  of  Mahomet ;  and  the  family  of  the  Hashemites, 
from  whence  he  sprung,  was  the  most  respectable  and  sacred 
in  the  eyes  of  their  country.48  The  precincts  of  Mecca  en- 
joyed the  rights  of  sanctuary ;  and  in  the  last  month  of  each 
year  the  city  and  the  temple  were  crowded  with  a  long  train 
of  pilgrims,  who  presented  their  vows  and  offerings  in  the 
house  of  God.  The  same  rites  which  are  now  accomplished 
by  the  faithful  Mussulman  were  invented  and  practised  by 
the  superstition  of  the  idolaters.  At  an  awful  distance  they 
cast  away  their  garments :  seven  times  with  hasty  steps  they 
encircled  the  Caaba,  and  kissed  the  black  stone :  seven  times 
they  visited  and  adored  the  adjacent  mountains ;  seven  times 
they  threw  stones  into  the  valley  of  Mina :  and  the  pilgrim- 
age was  achieved,  as  at  the  present  hour,  by  a  sacrifice  of 

from  his  birth  to  129,  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  veil  or  curtain,  which 
is  now  of  silk  and  gold,  was  no  more  than  a  piece  of  Egyptian  linen  (Abulfeda,  in 
Vit.  Mohammed,  c.  6,  p.  14  [edit.  Gagnier,  Oxon.  1723]). 

47  The  original  plan  of  the  Caaba  (which  is  servilely  copied  in  Sale,  the  Univer- 
sal History,  etc.)  was  a  Turkish  draught,  which  Reland  (De  Religione  Mohamme- 
dica,  p.  113-123)  has  corrected  and  explained  from  the  best  authorities.  For  the 
description  and  legend  of  the  Caaha,  consult  Pocock  (Specimen,  p.  115-122),  the 
Bibliotheque  Orientale  of  D'Herbelot  (Caaba,  Hagiar,  Zemzem,  etc.),  and  Sale 
(Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  114-122). 

48  Cosa  [Kussai],  the  fifth  ancestor  of  Mahomet,  must  have  usurped  the  Caaba 
A.D.  440 ;  but  the  story  is  differently  told  by  Jannabi  (Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet, 
torn.  I  p.  66-69)  and  by  Abulfeda  (in  Vit.  Moham.  c.  6,  p.  13).* 

•  See  note,  p.  204.— & 
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sheep  and  camels,  and  the  burial  of  their  hair  and  nails  in  the 
consecrated  ground.  Each  tribe  either  found  or  introduced  in 
the  Caaba  their  domestic  worship :  the  temple  was  adorned, 
or  defiled,  with*  three  hundred  and  sixty  idols  of  men,  eagles, 
lions,  and  antelopes ;  and  most  conspicuous  was  the  statue  of 
Hebal,  of  red  agate,  holding  in  his  hand  seven  arrows  without 
heads  or  feathers,  the  instruments  and  symbols  of  profane  div- 
ination. But  this  statue  was  a  monument  of  Syrian  arts :  the 
devotion  of  the  ruder  ages  was  content  with  a  pillar  or  a  tab- 
let ;  and  the  rocks  of  the  desert  were  hewn  into  gods  or  al- 
tars in  imitation  of  the  black  stone"  of  Mecca,  which  is  deeply 
tainted  with  the  reproach  of  an  idolatrous  origin.  From  <Ja- 
Sacriflces  Pan  *°  Peru  the  use  of  sacrifice  has  universally  pre- 
and  ntes.  vailed  ;  and  the  votary  has  expressed  his  gratitude 
or  fear  by  destroying  or  consuming,  in  honor  of  the  gods,  the 
dearest  and  most  precious  of  their  gifts.  The  life  of  a  man60 
is  the  most  precious  oblation  to  deprecate  a  public  calamity : 
the  altars  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  of  Rome  and  Carthage, 
have  been  polluted  with  human  gore :  the  cruel  practice  was 
long  preserved  among  the  Arabs ;  in  the  third  century  a  boy 
was  annually  sacrificed  by  the  tribe  of  the  Dumatians ;"  and 
a  royal  captive  was  piously  slaughtered  by  the  prince  of  the 


49  In  the  second  century,  Maximus  of  Tyre  attributes  to  the  Arabs  the  worship 
of  a  stone — 'ApdQioi  <ri€ov<?i  /.uv,  ovriva  Sk  ovk  olSa,  to  SI  ayaXfia  [o]  tldov  XiQog 
ijv  rETpaywvos  (Dissert,  viii.  torn.  i.  p.  142,  edit.  Reiske) ;  and  the  reproach  is  furi- 
ously re  echoed  by  the  Christians  (Clemens  Alex,  in  Protreptico,  p.  40  [edit.  Oxon. 
1715]  •,  Arnobius  contra  Gentes,  I.  vi.  p.  246  [t.  i.  p.  196,  edit.  Lugd.  B.  1651]) 
Yet  these  stones  were  no  other  than  the  (3airv\a  of  Syria  and  Greece,  so  renowned 
in  sacred  and  profane  antiquity  (Euseb.  Prsep.  Evangel.  1.  i.  p.  37 ;  Marsham,  Ca- 
non. Chron.  p.  54-56). 

60  The  two  horrid  subjects  of  'AvSpoOvela  and  JJaiSoOvma  are  accurately  dis- 
cussed by  the  learned  Sir  John  Marsham  (Canon.  Chron.  p.  76-78,  301-304). 
Sanchoniatho  derives  the  Phoenician  sacrifices  from  the  example  of  Chronus ;  but 
we  are  ignorant  whether  Chronus  lived  before  or  after  Abraham,  or,  indeed,  wheth- 
er he  lived  at  all. 

61  Kar  «7-6e  skciotov  vaXSa  eOvov,  is  the  reproach  of  Porphyry  ;  but  he  likewiso 
imputes  to  the  Romans  the  same  barbarous  custom,  which,  a.u.c.  657,  had  been 
finally  abolished.  Dumaetha,  Daumat  al  Gendal,  is  noticed  by  Ptolemy  (Tabul. 
p.  37,  Arabia,  p.  9-29)  and  Abulfeda  (p.  57) ;  and  may  be  found  in  D'Anville's 
mapB,  in  the  mid-desert  between  Chaibar  and  Tadmor. 
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Saracens,  the  ally  and  soldier  of  the  Emperor  Justinian."  A 
parent  who  drags  his  son  to  the  altar  exhibits  the  most  pain- 
ful and  sublime  effort  of  fanaticism :  the  deed  or  the  inten- 
tion was  sanctified  by  the  example  of  saints  and  heroes ;  and 
the  father  of  Mahomet  himself  was  devoted  by  a  rash  vow, 
and  hardly  ransomed  for  the  equivalent  of  a  hundred  camels. 
In  the  time  of  ignorance  the  Arabs,  like  the  Jews  and  Egyp- 
tians, abstained  from  the  taste  of  swine's  flesh  ;63  they  circum- 
cised6* their  children  at  the  age  of  puberty:  the  same  cus- 
toms, without  the  censure  or  the  precept  of  the  Koran,  have 
been  silently  transmitted  to  their  posterity  and  proselytes. 
It  has  been  sagaciously  conjectured  that  the  artful  legislator 
indulged  the  stubborn  prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  It  is 
more  simple  to  believe  that  he  adhered  to  the  habits  and 
opinions  of  his  youth,  without  foreseeing  that  a  practice  con- 
genial to  the  climate  of  Mecca  might  become  useless  or  in- 
convenient on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  or  the  Yolga. 

Arabia  was  free :  the  adjacent  kingdoms  were  shaken  by 
the  storms  of  conquest  and  tyranny,  and  the  persecuted  sects 
fled  to  the  happy  land  where  they  might  profess  what  they 
thought,  and  practise  what  they  professed.    The  religions  of 

82  Procopius  (De  Bell.  Persico,  1.  ii.  c.  28),  Evagrius  (1.  vi.  c.  21),  and  Pocock 

(Specimen,  p.  72,  86)  attest  the  human  sacrifices  of  the  Arabs  in  the  sixth  century. 
The  danger  and  escape  of  Abdallah  is  a  tradition  rather  than  a  fact  (Gagnier,Vie 
de  Mahomet,  torn.  i.  p.  82-84).* 

63  "Suillis  carnibus  abstinent,"  says  Solinus  (Polyhistor.  e.  33),  who  copies 
Pliny  (1.  viii.  c.  78)  in  the  strange  supposition  that  hogs  cannot  live  in  Arabia. 
The  Egyptians  were  actuated  by  a  natural  and  superstitious  horror  for  that  un 
clean  beast  (Marsham,  Canon,  p.  205).  The  old  Arabians  likewise  practised, 
post  coitum,  the  rite  of  ablution  (Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  189),  which  is  sanctified  by  the 
Mahometan  law  (Reland,  p.  75,  etc. ;  Chardin,  or  rather  the  Mollah  of  Shah  Ab- 
bas, torn.  iv.  p.  71,  etc.). 

64  The  Mahometan  doctors  are  not  fond  of  the  subject ;  yet  they  hold  circum- 
cision necessary  to  salvation,  and  even  pretend  that  Mahomet  was  miraculously 
born  without  a  foreskin  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  319,  320;  Sale's  Preliminary  Dis- 
course, p.  106, 107). 

*  A  writer  in  the  Calcutta  Review  (No.  xliii.  p.  15)  maintains  that  the  sacri- 
fice of  human  beings  in  Arabia  was  only  incidental,  and  in  the  case  of  violent  and 
cruel  tyrants;  where  it  is  alleged  to  have  been  done  uniformly  and  on  principle, 
the  authority  seems  doubtful. — S. 
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the  Sabians  and  Magians,  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  were 
disseminated  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Red 
tionofthe  Sea.  In  a  remote  period  of  antiquity  Sabianisra 
was  diffused  over  Asia  by  the  science  of  the  Chal- 
dseans"  and  the  arras  of  the  Assyrians.  From  the  observa- 
tions of  two  thousand  years  the  priests  and  astronomers  of 
Babylon8*  deduced  the  eternal  laws  of  nature  and  providence. 
They  adored  the  seven  gods,  or  angels,  who  directed  the  course 
of  the  seven  planets,  and  shed  their  irresistible  influence  on 
the  earth.  The  attributes  of  the  seven  planets,  with  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  twenty-four  constellations 
of  the  northern  and  southern  hemisphere,  were  represented 
by  images  and  talismans ;  the  seven  days  of  the  week  were 
dedicated  to  their  respective  deities ;  the  Sabians  prayed 
thrice  each  day ;  and  the  temple  of  the  moon  at  Haran  was 
the  term  of  their  pilgrimage.67  But  the  flexible  genius  of 
their  faith  was  always  ready  either  to  teach  or  to  learn :  in 
the  tradition  of  the  creation,  the  deluge,  and  the  patriarchs, 
they  held  a  singular  agreement  with  their  Jewish  captives ; 
they  appealed  to  the  secret  books  of  Adam,  Seth,  and  Enoch ; 
and  a  slight  infusion  of  the  Gospel  has  transformed  the  last 
remnant  of  the  Polytheists  into  the  Christians  of  St.  John,  in 
the  territory  of  Bassora.68    The  altars  of  Babylon  were  over- 


65  Diodorus  Siculus  (torn.  i.  1.  ii.  [c.  29  seq."]  p.  142-145)  has  cast  on  their  re- 
ligion the  curious  but  superficial  glance  of  a  Greek.  Their  astronomy  would  be 
far  more  valuable ;  they  had  looked  through  the  telescope  of  reason,  since  they 
could  doubt  whether  the  sun  were  in  the  number  of  the  planets  or  of  the  fixed 
stars. 

66  Simplicius  (who  quotes  Porphyry),  de  Ccelo,  1.  ii.  com.  xlvi.  p.  123,  lin.  18, 
ftpud  Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  474,  who  douhts  the  fact,  because  it  is  adverse 
to  his  systems.  The  earliest  date  of  the  Ghaldasan  observations  is  the  year  2234 
before  Christ.  After  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Alexander,  they  were  commu- 
nicated, at  the  request  of  Aristotle,  to  the  astronomer  Ilipparchus.  What  a  mo- 
ment in  the  annals  of  science ! 

6'  Pocock  (Specimen,  p.  138-146),  Hottinger  (Hist.  Orient,  p.  162-203),  Hyde 
(De  Religione  Vet.  Persarum,  p.  124,  128,  etc.),  D'Herbelot  (Sabi,  p.  725,  726), 
and  Sale  (Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  14,  15),  rather  excite  than  gratify  our  curios- 
fcy  ;  and  the  last  of  these  writers  confounds  Sabianism  with  the  primitive  religion 
of  the  Arabs. 

63  D'Anville  (l'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  130-147)  will  fix  the  position  of  thesa 
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turned  by  the  Magians ;  but  the  injuries  of  the  Sabians  were 
revenged  by  the  sword  of  Alexander :  Persia  groan- 

The  Magians.  &  J  j-        •  l 

ed  above  nve  hundred  years  under  a  foreign  yoke ; 
and  the  purest  disciples  of  Zoroaster  escaped  from  the  conta- 
gion of  idolatry,  and  breathed  with  their  adversaries  the  free- 
dom of  the  desert.69  Seven  hundred  years  before  the  death 
of  Mahomet  the  Jews  were  settled  in  Arabia ;  and 
a  far  greater  multitude  was  expelled  from  the  Holy 
Land  in  the  wars  of  Titus  and  Hadrian.  The  industrious  ex- 
iles aspired  to  liberty  and  power :  they  erected  synagogues  in 
the  cities,  and  castles  in  the  wilderness ;  and  their  Gentile  con- 
verts were  confounded  with  the  children  of  Israel,  whom  they 
resembled  in  the  outward  mark  of  circumcision.  The  Chris- 
Tne  Chris-  tian  missionaries  were  still  more  active  and  success- 
tians.  fu] .  the  Catholics  asserted  their  universal  reign ; 

the  sects  whom  they  oppressed  successively  retired  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire ;  the  Marcionites  and  Man- 
ichaeans  dispersed  their  fantastic  opinions  and  apocryphal 
gospels ;  the  churches  of  Yemen,  and  the  princes  of  Hira  and 
Gassan,  were  instructed  in  a  purer  creed  by  the  Jacobite  and 
Nestorian  bishops.80  The  liberty  of  choice  was  presented  to 
the  tribes  :  each  Arab  was  free  to  elect  or  to  compose  his  pri- 
vate religion ;  and  the  rude  superstition  of  his  house  was  min- 
gled with  the  sublime  theology  of  saints  and  philosophers.  A 
fundamental  article  of  faith  was  inculcated  by  the  consent  of 

ambiguous  Christians  ;  Assemannus  (Biblioth.  Oriental,  torn.  iv.  p.  607-614)  may 
explain  their  tenets.  But  it  is  a  slippery  task  to  ascertain  the  creed  of  an  igno- 
rant people,  afraid  and  ashamed  to  disclose  their  secret  traditions.* 

69  The  Magi  were  fixed  in  the  province  of  Bahrein  (Gagnier,Vie  de  Mahomet, 
torn.  iii.  p.  114),  and  mingled  with  the  old  Arabians  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  146- 
150). 

60  The  state  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  in  Arabia  is  described  by  Pocock  from 
Sharestani,  etc.  (Specimen,  p.  60,  134,  etc.),  Hottinger  (Hist.  Orient,  p.  212-238), 
D'Herbelot  (Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  474  -  476),  Basnage  (Hist,  des  Juifs,  torn.  vii. 
p.  185 ;  torn.  viii.  p.  280),  and  Sale  (Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  22,  etc.,  33,  etc.). 


*  The  Codex  Nasiraeus,  their  sacred  book,  has  been  published  by  Norberg,  whose 
researches  contain  almost  all  that  is  known  of  this  singular  people.  But  their 
origin  is  almost  as  obscure  as  ever  :  if  ancient,  their  creed  has  been  so  corrupted 
with  mysticism  and  Mahometanism,  that  its  native  lineaments  are  very  indis- 
tinct.— M. 
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the  learned  strangers ;  the  existence  of  one  supreme  God,  who 
is  exalted  above  the  powers  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  who  has 
often  revealed  himself  to  mankind  by  the  ministry  of  his  an- 
gels and  prophets,  and  whose  grace  or  justice  has  interrupted, 
by  seasonable  miracles,  the  order  of  nature.  The  most  ration- 
al of  the  Arabs  acknowledged  his  power,  though  they  neglect- 
ed his  worship  ;"  and  it  was  habit  rather  than  conviction  that 
still  attached  them  to  the  relics  of  idolatry.  The  Jews  and 
Christians  were  the  people  of  the  Book  /  the  Bible  was  al- 
ready translated  into  the  Arabic  language,82  and  the  volume 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  accepted  by  the  concord  of  these 
implacable  enemies.  In  the  story  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs 
the  Arabs  were  pleased  to  discover  the  fathers  of  their  nation. 
They  applauded  the  birth  and  promises  of  Ismael ;  revered 
the  faith  and  virtue  of  Abraham;  traced  his  pedigree  and 
their  own  to  the  creation  of  the  first  man,  and  imbibed  with 
equal  credulity  the  prodigies  of  the  holy  text,  and  the  dreams 
and  traditions  of  the  Jewish  rabbies. 

The  base  and  plebeian  origin  of  Mahomet  is  an  unskilful 
Birth  and  calumny  of  the  Christians,68  who  exalt  instead  of 
of  Mahomet,  degrading  the  merit  of  their  adversary.  His  de- 
a.d.  569-609.  scent  from  Ismael  was  a  national  privilege  or  fable; 
but  if  the  first  steps  of  the  pedigree64  are  dark  and  doubtful, 


61  In  their  offerings  it  was  a  maxim  to  defraud  God  for  the  profit  of  the  idol— 
not  a  more  potent,  but  a  more  irritable,  patron  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  108,  109). 

62  Our  versions  now  extant,  whether  Jewish  or  Christian,  appear  more  recent 
than  the  Koran ;  but  the  existence  of  a  prior  translation  may  be  fairly  inferred — 
1.  From  the  perpetual  practice  of  the  synagogue,  of. expounding  the  Hebrew  les- 
son by  a  paraphrase  in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  country.  2.  From  the  analogy 
of  the  Armenian,  Persian,  JEthiopic  versions,  expressly  quoted  by  the  fathers  of 
the  fifth  century,  who  assert  that  the  Scriptures  were  translated  into  all  the  bar- 
baric languages  (Walton,  Prolegomena  ad  Biblia  Polyglot,  p.  34,  93-97 ;  Simon, 
Hist.  Critique  du  V.  et  du  N.  Testament,  torn.  i.  p.  180,  181,  282-280,  293,  305, 
306 ;  torn.  iv.  p.  206). 

63  "  In  eo  conveniunt  omnes,  ut  plebeio  vilique  genere  ortum,"  etc.  (Hottinger, 
Hist.  Orient,  p.  136).  Yet  Theophanes,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
father  of  many  a  lie,  confesses  that  Mahomet  was  of  the  race  of  Ismael,  Ik  fiias 
•yej'iicwrarjjc  <pvXrjg  (Chronograph,  p. 277  [edit.  Par;  torn.  i.  p.  512,  edit.  Bonn]). 

84  Abulfeda  (in  Vit.  Mohammed,  c.  1,  2)  and  Gagnier  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  p.  25- 
97)  describe  the  popular  and  approved  genealogy  of  the  prophet.     At  Mecca,  I 
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he  could  produce  many  generations  of  pure  and  genuine  no- 
bility :  he  sprung  from  the  tribe  of  Koreisha  and  the  family 
of  Hashem,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Arabs,  the  princes  of 
Mecca,  and  the  hereditary  guardians  of  the  Caaba.b  The 
grandfather  of  Mahomet  was  Abdol  Motalleb,  the  son  of  Ha- 
shem, a  wealthy  and  generous  citizen,  who  relieved  the  dis- 
tress of  famine  with  the  supplies  of  commerce.  Mecca,  which 
had  been  fed  by  the  liberality  of  the  father,  was  saved  by  the 
courage  of  the  son.  The  kingdom  of  Yemen  was  subject  to 
the  Christian  princes  of  Abyssinia  :  their  vassal  Abrahah  was 
provoked  by  an  insult  to  avenge  the  honor  of  the  cross ;  and 
the  holy  city  was  invested  by  a  train  of  elephants  and  an 
army  of  Africans.  A  treaty  was  proposed  ;  and,  in  the  first 
audience,  the  grandfather  of  Mahomet  demanded  the  restitu- 
tion of  his  cattle.  "And  why,"  said  Abrahah,  "do  you  not 
rather  implore  my  clemency  in  favor  of  your  temple,  which  I 
have  threatened  to  destroy  V9  "  Because,"  replied  the  intrep- 
id chief,  "the  cattle  is  my  own:  the  Caaba  belongs  to  the 
gods,  and  they  will  defend  their  house  from  injury  and  sacri- 

wcrald  not  dispute  its  authenticity:  at  Lausanne,  I  will  venture  to  observe — 1. 
That,  from  Ismael  to  Mahomet,  a  period  of  2500  years,  they  reckon  thirty,  instead 
of  seventy-five,  generations.  2.  That  the  modern  Bedouins  are  ignorant  of  their 
history,  and  careless  of  their  pedigree  (Voyage  de  D'Arvieux,  p.  100, 103).c 


a  Accoi'ding  to  the  usually  received  tradition,  Koreish  was  originally  an  epithet 
conferred  upon  Eihr  (born  about  a.d.  200),  who  was  the  ancestor,  at  the  distance 
of  eight  generations,  of  the  famous  Kussai  mentioned  in  the  next  note.  Sprenger, 
however,  maintains  that  the  tribe  of  Koreish  was  first  formed  by  Kussai,  and  that 
the  members  of  the  new  tribe  called  themselves  the  children  of  Fihr  as  a  symbol 
of  unity.  He  regards  Fihr  as  a  mythical  personage.  See  Caussin  de  Perceval, 
vol.  i.  p.  42 ;  Calcutta  Review,  No.  xli.  p.  42 ;  Sprenger,  Life  of  Mohammed,  p.  42. 
— S. 

b  Kussai  (born  about  a.d.  400),  great-grandfather  of  Abdol  Motalleb,  and  con- 
sequently fifth  in  the  ascending  line  from  Mahomet,  obtained  supreme  power  at 
Mecca.  His  office  and  privileges  were — to  supply  the  numerous  pilgrims  with 
food  and  fresh  water,  the  latter  a  rare  article  at  Mecca ;  to  conduct  the  business 
of  the  temple ;  and  to  preside  in  the  senate  or  council.  His  revenues  were  a 
tenth  of  all  merchandise  brought  to  Mecca.  After  the  death  of  Kussai  these  of- 
fices became  divided  among  his  descendants  ;  and,  though  the  branch  from  which 
Mahomet  sprang  belonged  to  the  reigning  line,  yet  his  family,  especially  after  the 
death  of  his  grandfather,  had  but  little  to  do  with  the  actual  government  of  Mec- 
ca.    Weil,  Mohammed,  p.  4,  12. — S. 

c  The  most  orthodox  Mahometans  only  reckon  back  the  ancestry  of  the  prophet, 
for  twenty  generations,  to  Adn&n,  Weil,  Mohammed  der  Prophet,  p.  1.— M. 
1845. 
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lege."  The  want  of  provisions,  or  the  valor  of  the  Koreish, 
compelled  the  Abyssinians  to  a  disgraceful  retreat :  their  dis- 
comfiture has  been  adorned  with  a  miraculous  flight  of  birds, 
who  showered  down  stones  on  the  heads  of  the  infidels ;  and 
the  deliverance  was  long  commemorated  by  the  era  of  the  ele- 
Deiiverance  phant."  The  glory  of  Abdol  Motalleb  was  crown- 
of Mecca.  e(j  w^j1  domestic  happiness ;  his  life  was  prolonged 
to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years  ;a  and  he  became  the 
father  of  six  daughters  and  thirteen  sons.  His  best  beloved 
Abdallah  was  the  most  beautiful  and  modest  of  the  Arabian 
youth ;  and  in  the  first  night,  when  he  consummated  his  mar- 
riage with  Amina,b  of  the  noble  race  of  the  Zahrites,  two  hun- 
dred virgins  are  said  to  have  expired  of  jealousy  and  despair. 
Mahomet,  or  more  properly  Mohammed,0  the  only  son  of  Ab- 
dallah and  Amina,  was  born  at  Mecca,  four  years  after  the 
death  of  Justinian,  and  two  months  after  the  defeat  of  the 

65  The  seed  of  this  history,  or  fable,  is  contained  in  the  one  hundred  and  fifth 
chapter  of  the  Koran ;  and  Gagnier  (in  Praefat.  ad  Vit.  Moham.  p.  18,  etc.)  has 
translated  the  historical  narrative  of  Abulfeda,  which  may  be  illustrated  from 
D'Herbelot  (Biblioth.  Orientale,  p.  12)  and  Pocock  (Specimen,  p.  64).  Prideaux 
(Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  48)  calls  it  a  lie  of  the  coinage  of  Mahomet ;  but  Sale  (Ko- 
ran, p.  501-503),  who  is  half  a  Mussulman,  attacks  the  inconsistent  faith  of  the 
Doctor  for  believing  the  miracles  of  the  Delphic  Apollo.  Maracci  (Alcoran,  torn. 
i.  part  ii.  p.  14 ;  torn.  ii.  p.  823)  ascribes  the  miracle  to  the  devil,  and  extorts  from 
the  Mahometans  the  confession  that  God  would  not  have  defended  against  the 
Christians  the  idols  of  the  Caaba.d 


»  Weil  sets  him  down  at  about  eighty-two  at  his  death.    Mohammed,  p.  28. — S. 

b  Amina  was  of  Jewish  birth.  Von  Hammer,  Geschichte  der  Assass.  p.  10. — 
M.  Von  Flammer  gives  no  authority  for  this  important  fact,  which  seems  hardly 
to  agree  with  Sprenger's  account  that  she  was  a  Koreishite,  and  the  daughter  of 
Wahb,  an  elder  of  the  Zohrah  family. — S. 

c  Mohammed  means  "praised,"  the  name  given  to  him  by  his  grandfather  on 
account  of  the  favorable  omen  attending  his  birth.  When  Amina  had  given  birth 
to  the  prophet,  she  sent  for  his  grandfather,  and  related  to  him  that  she  had  seen 
in  a  dream  a  light  proceeding  from  her  body,  which  illuminated  the  palaces  of 
Bostra.  Sprenger,  p.  76.  We  learn  from  Burckhardt  that  among  the  Arabs  a 
name  is  given  to  the  infant  immediately  on  its  birth.  The  name  is  derived  from 
some  trifling  accident,  or  from  some  object  which  had  struck  the  fancy  of  the 
mother  or  any  of  the  women  present  at  the  child's  birth.  Notes  on  the  Bedouins, 
vol.  i.  p.  97.— S. 

d  The  apparent  miracle  was  nothing  else  but  the  small-pox,  which  broke  out  in 
the  army  of  Abrahah.  Sprenger,  Life  of  Mohammed,  p.  35,  who  quotes  Wakidi ; 
Weil,  Mohammed,  p.  10.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  appearance  of  th« 
small-pox  in  Arabia,  Reiske,  Qpuscula  Medica  ex  raonumentis  Arabum,  Halae, 
1776,  p.  8.— S. 
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Abyssinians,88  whose  victory  would  have  introduced  into  the 
Caaba  the  religion  of  the  Christians.  In  his  early  infancy*  he 
was  deprived  of  his  father,  his  mother,  and  his  grandfather; 
his  uncles  were  strong  and  numerous ;  and,  in  the  division  of 
the  inheritance,  the  orphan's  share  was  reduced  to  five  camels 
and  an  ^Ethiopian  maid -servant.1*     At  home  and  abroad,  in 

6S  The  safest  eras  of  Abulfeda  (in  Vit.  c.  i.  p.  2),  of  Alexander,  or  the  Greeks, 
882,  of  Bocht  Naser,  or  Nabonassar,  1316,  equally  lead  us  to  the  year  569.  The 
old  Arabian  calendar  is  too  dark  and  uncertain  to  support  the  Benedictines  (Art 
de  verifier  les  Dates,  p.  15),  who,  from  the  day  of  the  month  and  week,  deduce  a 
new  mode  of  calculation,  and  remove  the  birth  of  Mahomet  to  the  year  of  Christ 
570,  the  10th  of  November.  Yet  this  date  would  agree  with  the  year  882  of  the 
Greeks,  which  is  assigned  by  Elmacin  (Mist.  Saracen,  p.  5)  and  Abulpharagius 
(Dynast,  p.  101  ;  and  Errata,  Pocock's  version).  While  we  refine  our  chronol- 
ogy, it  is  possible  that  the  illiterate  prophet  was  ignorant  of  his  own  age.c 


*  The  father  of  Mahomet  died  two  months  before  his  birth  ;  and  to  the  ill  state 
ot  health  which  the  shock  of  this  premature  bereavement  entailed  on  his  widow, 
Sprenger  attributes  the  sickly  and  nervous  temperament  of  Mahomet.  His  moth- 
er died  in  his  seventh  year  (p.  79) ;  his  grandfather  two  years  later. — S. 

b  Sprenger,  however  (p.  81),  ascribes  his  poverty  not  to  the  injustice  of  his  uncles, 
who,  on  the  contrary,  were  anxious  to  bring  him  forward,  but  to  his  own  inactivi- 
ty and  unfitness  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  He  had  the  same  patrimony  with 
which  his  father  began  life,  viz.,  a  house,  five  camels,  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  a  female 
slave  ;  yet  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  pasturing  sheep,  an  occupation  con- 
sidered by  the  Arabs  as  peculiarly  humiliating.  Compare  Weil,  p.  33.  The  latter 
author  adds  that  Mahomet  afterwards  entered  into  the  linen  trade  in  partnership 
with  a  man  named  Stub. — S. 

c  "All  authorities  agree  that  Mohammed  was  born  on  a  Monday,  in  the  first 
half  of  Raby'  I.  ;  but  they  differ  on  the  year  and  on  the  date  of  the  month.  Most 
traditions  say  that  he  died  at  an  age  of  sixty-three  years.  If  this  is  correct,  he 
was  born  in  571.*  There  are,  however,  good  traditions  in  Bokhaii,  Moslim,  and 
Tirmidzy,  according  to  which  he  attained  an  age  of  sixty-five  years,  which  would 
place  his  birth  in  569.  With  reference  to  the  date,  his  birthday  is  celebrated  on 
the  1 2th  of  Raby'  I.  by  the  Mussulmans,  and  for  this  day  are  almost  all  traditions. 
This  was  a  Thursday  in  571,  and  a  Tuesday  in  569  ;  and,  supposing  the  new  moon 
of  Raby'  I.  was  seen  one  day  sooner  than  expected,  it  was  a  Monday  in  569.  A 
tradition  of  Abu  Ma'shar  is  for  the  2d  of  Raby'  I.,  which  was  a  Monday  in  571  ; 
but  Abu  Ma'shar  was  a  mathematician,  and  his  account  may  possibly  be  a  calcu- 
lation,  and  not  a  tradition.  There  are  also  traditions  for  the  first  Monday,  and  for 
the  tenth  day  of  the  month."     (Sprenger,  p.  75.) 

In  reference,  however,  to  this  subject,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  Caussin  de 
Perceval  has  brought  forward  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Meccan  year  was  orig- 
inally a  lunar  one,  and  continued  so  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when, 
in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  it  was  turned,  by  the  intercalation  of  a  month  at  the  close 
of  every  third  year,  into  a  luni-solar  period.  (C.  de  Perceval,  Essai,  etc.,  vol.  i. 
p.  49;  Journal  Asiatique,  April,  1843,  p.  342.)  Hence  it  follows  that  all  calcula- 
tions up  to  the  end  of  Mahomet's  life  must  be  made  in  luni-solar  years,  and  not 
in  lunar  years,  involving  a  yearly  difference  of  ten  days.     Hence,  also,  we  can  ex- 


*  This  is  the  year  which  Weil  decides  upon. 
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peace  and  war,  Abu  Taleb,  the  most  respectable  of  his  uncles, 
was  the  guide  and  guardian  of  his  youth  ;  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Cadijah,  a  rich  and  noble 
widow  of  Mecca,  who  soon  rewarded  his  fidelity  with  the  gift 
of  her  hand  and  fortune.  The  marriage  contract,  in  the  sim- 
ple style  of  antiquity,  recites  the  mutual  love  of  Mahomet  and 
Cadijah ;  describes  him  as  the  most  accomplished  of  the  tribe 
of  Koreish ;  and  stipulates  a  dowry  of  twelve  ounces  of  gold 
and  twenty  camels,  which  was  supplied  by  the  liberality  of  his 
uncle.*7  By  this  alliance  the  son  of  Abdallah  was  restored 
to  the  station  of  his  ancestors  ;  and  the  judicious  matron  was 
content  with  his  domestic  virtues,  till,  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
his  age,88  he  assumed  the  title  of  a  prophet,  and  proclaimed 
the  religion  of  the  Koran. 

According  to  the  tradition  of  his  companions,  Mahomet8' 
was  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  his  person,  an  outward 
gift  which  is  seldom  despised,  except  by  those  to  whom  it 
has  been  refused.     Before  he  spoke,  the  orator  engaged  on 

61  I  copy  the  honorable  testimony  of  Abu  Taleb  to  his  family  and  nephew. 
"  Laus  Deo,  qui  nos  a  stirpe  Abrahami  et  semine  Ismaelis  constituit,  et  nobis  re- 
gionem  sacram  dedit,  et  nos  judices  hominibus  statuit.  Porro  Mohammed  filius 
Abdollahi  nepotis  mei  (nepos  mens)  quo  cum  [non]  ex  sequo  librabitur  e  Koraishi- 
dis  quispiam  cui  non  prasponderaturus  est  bonitate,  et  excellently,  et  intellects,  et 
gloria,  et  acuinine,  etsi  opum  inops  fuerit  (et  certe  opes  umbra  transiens  sunt  et 
depositum  quod  reddi  debet),  desiderio  Chadijse  filias  Chowailedi  tenetur,  et  ilia 
vicissim  ipsius,  quicquid  autem  dotis  vice  petieritis,  ego  in  me  suscipiam  "  (Pocock, 
Specimen,  e  septim&  parte  libri  Ebn  Hamduni  [p.  171])^ 

68  The  private  life  of  Mahomet,  from  his  birth  to  his  mission,  is  preserved  by 
Abulfeda  (in  Vit.  c.  3-7),  and  the  Arabian  writers  of  genuine  or  apocryphal  note, 
who  are  alleged  by  Hottinger  (Hist.  Orient,  p.  204-211),  Maracci  (torn.  i.  p.  10- 
14),  and  Gagnier  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  i.  p.  97-134). 

69  Abulfeda,  in  Vit.  c.  65,  66 ;  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  iii.  p.  272-289 ; 
the  best  traditions  of  the  person  and  conversation  of  the  prophet  are  derived  from 
Ayesha,  Ali,  and  Abu  Horaira  (Gagnier,  torn.  ii.  p.  267;  Ockley's  Hist,  of  the  Sar- 
acens, vol.  ii.  p.  149),  surnamed  the  Father  of  a  Cat,  who  died  in  the  year  59  of 
the  Hegira. 

plain  certain  discrepancies  in  Mahomet's  life,  some  historians  calculating  by  the 
luni-solar  year  in  force  in  the  period  under  narration,  others  adjusting  such  peri- 
ods by  the  application  of  the  lunar  year  subsequently  adopted.  Thus  some  make 
their  prophet  to  have  lived  sixty-three  or  sixty-three  and  a  half  years,  others  sixty- 
five — the  one  possibly  being  luni-solar,  the  other  lunar  years.  See  Calcutta  Be- 
Tiew,  No.  xli.  p.  49.— S. 
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his  side  the  affections  of  a  public  or  private  audience.  They 
applauded  his  commanding  presence,  his  majes- 
tionsofthe  tic  aspect,  his  piercing  eje,  his  gracious  smile,  his 
flowing  beard,  his  countenance  that  painted  every 
sensation  of  the  soul,  and  his  gestures  that  enforced  each  ex- 
pression of  the  tongue.*  In  the  familiar  offices  of  life  he  scru- 
pulously adhered  to  the  grave  and  ceremonious  politeness  of 
his  country :  his  respectful  attention  to  the  rich  and  powerful 
was  dignified  by  his  condescension  and  affability  to  the  poor- 
est citizens  of  Mecca :  the  frankness  of  his  manner  concealed 
the  artifice  of  his  views ;  and  the  habits  of  courtesy  were  im- 
puted to  personal  friendship  or  universal  benevolence.  His 
memory  was  capacious  and  retentive ;  his  wit  easy  and  social; 
his  imagination  sublime;  his  judgment  clear,  rapid,  and  de- 
cisive. He  possessed  the  courage  both  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion ;  and,  although  his  designs  might  gradually  expand  with 
his  success,  the  first  idea  which  he  entertained  of  his  divine 
mission  bears  the  stamp  of  an  original  and  superior  genius. 


*  To  the  general  characteristics  of  Mahomet's  person  here  recorded  by  Gibbon, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  add  the  more  particular  traits  derived  from  the  re- 
searches of  modern  orientalists.  "Mohammed,"  says  Dr.  Sprenger,  "was  of 
middling  size,  had  broad  shoulders,  a  wide  chest,  and  large  bones,  and  he  was 
fleshy  but  not  stout.  The  immoderate  size  of  his  head  was  partly  disguised  by 
the  long  locks  of  hair,  which  in  slight  curls  came  nearly  down  to  the  lobes  of  his 
ears.  His  oval  face,  though  tawny,  was  rather  fair  for  an  Arab,  but  neither  pale 
nor  high  colored.  The  forehead  was  broad,  and  his  fine  and  long,  but  narrow, 
eyebrows  were  separated  by  a  vein,  which  you  could  see  throbbing  if  he  was  an- 
gry. Under  long  eyelashes  sparkled  bloodshot  black  eyes  through  wide-slit  eye- 
lids. His  nose  was  large,  prominent,  and  slightly  hooked,  and  the  tip  of  it  seem- 
ed to  be  turned  np,  but  was  not  so  in  reality.  The  mouth  was  wide,  and  he  had 
a  good  set  of  t«eth,  and  the  fore-teeth  were  asunder.  His  beard  rose  from  the 
cheek-bones  and  came  down  to  the  collar-bone ;  he  clipped  his  mustaches,  but  did 
not  shave  them.  He  stooped,  and  was  slightly  humpbacked.  His  gait  was  care- 
less, and  he  walked  fast  but  heavily,  as  if  he  were  ascending  a  hill  ;*  and  if  he 
looked  back,  he  turned  his  whole  body.  The  mildness  of  his  countenance  gained 
him  the  confidence  of  every  one ;  but  he  could  not  look  straight  into  a  man's 
face ;  he  turned  his  eyes  usually  outwards.  On  his  back  he  had  a  round,  fleshy 
tumor  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg;  its  furrowed  surface  was  covered  with  hair, 
and  its  base  was  surrounded  by  black  moles.  This  was  considered  as  the  seal  of 
his  prophetic  mission,  at  least  during  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  by  his  followers, 
who  were  so  devout  that  they  found  a  cure  for  their  ailings  in  drinking  the  water 
in  which  he  had  bathed ;  and  it  must  have  been  very  refreshing,  for  he  perspired 
profusely,  and  his  skin  exhaled  a  strong  smell."    Life  of  Mohammed,  p.  84. 


*  Weil's  description,  which  agrees  in  other  particulars,  differs  in  this:  "His  hands  and 
feet,"  says  that  writer,  "  were  very  large,  yet  his  step  was  so  light  that  his  foot  left  no 
mark  behind  in  the  sand."— P.  341. 
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The  son  of  Abdallah  was  educated  in  the  bosom  of  the  no- 
blest race,  in  the  use  of  the  purest  dialect  of  Arabia  ;a  and 
the  fluency  of  his  speech  was  corrected  and  enhanced  by  the 
practice  of  discreet  and  seasonable  silence.  With  these  pow- 
ers of  eloquence,  Mahomet  was  an  illiterate  barbarian :  his 
youth  had  never  been  instructed  in  the  arts  of  reading  and 
writing  ;T0  the  common  ignorance  exempted  him  from  shame 
dt  reproach,  but  he  was  reduced  to  a  narrow  circle  of  exist- 
ence, and  deprived  of  those  faithful  mirrors  which  reflect  to 

70  Those  who  believe  that  Mahomet  could  read  or  write  are  incapable  of  read- 
ing what  is  written,  with  another  pen,  in  the  Suras,  or  chapters  of  the  Koran,  vii. 
xxix.  xcvi.  These  texts,  and  the  tradition  of  the  Sonna,  are  admitted,  without 
doubt,  by  Abulfeda  (in  Vit.  c.  7),  Gagnier  (Not.  ad  Abulfed.  p.  15),  Pocock  (Speci- 
men, p.  151),  Eeland  (De  Eeligione  Mohammedica,  p.  236),  and  Sale  (Prelimina- 
ry Discourse,  p.  42).  Mr.  White,  almost  alone,  denies  the  ignorance,  to  accuse 
the  imposture,  of  the  prophet.  His  arguments  are  far  from  satisfactory.  Two 
short  trading  journeys  to  the  fairs  of  Syria  were  surely  not  sufficient  to  infuse  a 
science  so  rare  among  the  citizens  of  Mecca :  it  was  not  in  the  cool,  deliberate 
act  of  a  treaty  that  Mahomet  would  have  dropped  the  mask ;  nor  can  any  con- 
clusion be  drawn  from  the  words  of  disease  and  delirium.  The  lettered  youth, 
before  he  aspired  to  the  prophetic  character,  must  have  often  exercised,  in  private 
life,  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing ;  and  his  first  converts,  of  his  own  family, 
would  have  been  the  first  to  detect  and  upbraid  his  scandalous  hypocrisy  (White's 
Sermons,  p.  203,  204,  Notes,  p.  xxxvi.-xxxviii.).b 

*  Namely,  both  as  being  a  Koreishite,  and  as  having  been  suckled  five  years  in 
the  desert  by  his  foster-mother  Halymah,  of  the  tribe  of  Banu  Sad,  which  spoke 
the  purest  dialect.     Sprenger,  p.  77. — S. 

b  Modern  orientalists  are  inclined  to  answer  the  question  whether  Mahomet 
could  read  and  write  in  the  affirmative.  The  point  hinges  upon  the  critical  inter- 
pretation of  certain  passages  of  the  Koran,  and  upon  -the  authority  of  traditions. 
The  ninety-sixth  Sura,  adduced  by  Gibbon  in  support  of  his  view,  is  interpreted  by 
Silvestre  de  Sacy  as  an  argument  on  the  opposite  side  (Mem.  de  lAcad.  des  In- 
scr.  L.  p.  95),  and  his  opinion  is  supported  by  Weil  (p.  46,  note  50).  Moslem  au- 
thors are  at  variance  on  the  subject.  Almost  all  the  modern  writers,  and  many 
of  the  old,  deny  the  ability  of  their  prophet  to  read  and  write ;  but  good  authors, 
especially  of  the  Shiite  sect,  admit  that  he  could  read,  though  they  describe  him 
as  an  unskilful  penman.  The  former  class  of  writers  support  their  opinion  by 
perverting  the  texts  of  the  Koran  which  bear  upon  the  subject.  "  Several  in- 
stances," says  Dr.  Sprenger,  "in  which  Mohammed  did  read  and  write,  are  re- 
corded by  Bokhari,  Nasay,  and  others.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  he  wished 
to  appear  ignorant  in  order  to  raise  the  elegance  of  the  composition  of  the  Koran 
into  a  miracle  "  (p.  102).  The  same  wish  would  doubtless  influence  the  views  of 
the  more  orthodox  Mussulman  commentators.  It  may  be  further  remarked  that 
reading  and  writing  were  far  from  being  so  rare  among  the  citizens  of  Mecca  in 
the  time  of  Mahomet  as  Gibbon  represents  (Sprenger,  p.  37).  Nor  on  a  general 
view  does  it  appear  probable  that  a  work  like  the  Koran,  containing  frequent  ref- 
erences to  the  Scriptures  and  other  books,  should  have  been  composed  by  "  an  il- 
literate barbarian." — S. 

V.— 14 
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our  mind  the  minds  of  sages  and  heroes.  Tet  the  book  of 
nature  and  of  man  was  open  to  his  view ;  and  some  fancy  has 
been  indulged  in  the  political  and  philosophical  observations 
which  are  ascribed  to  the  Arabian  traveller™  He  compares 
the  nations  and  the  religions  of  the  earth ;  discovers  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Persian  and  Roman  monarchies ;  beholds  with  pity 
and  indignation  the  degeneracy  of  the  times ;  and  resolves  to 
unite  under  one  God  and  one  king  the  invincible  spirit  and 
primitive  virtues  of  the  Arabs.  Our  more  accurate  inquiry 
will  suggest  that,  instead  of  visiting  the  courts,  the  camps,  the 
temples  of  the  East,  the  two  journeys  of  Mahomet  into  Syria 
were  confined  to  the  fairs  of  Bostra  and  Damascus ;  that  he 
was  only  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he  accompanied  the  car- 
avan of  his  uncle ;  and  that  his  duty  compelled  him  to  return 
as  soon  as  he  had  disposed  of  the  merchandise  of  Cadijah. 
In  these  hasty  and  superficial  excursions  the  eye  of  genius 
might  discern  some  objects  invisible  to  his  grosser  compan- 
ions ;  some  seeds  of  knowledge  might  be  cast  upon  a  fruitful 
soil;  but  his  ignorance  of  the  Syriac  language  must  have 
checked  his  curiosity ;  and  I  cannot  perceive  in  the  life  or 
writings  of  Mahomet  that  his  prospect  was  far  extended  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  Arabian  world.  From  every  region  of 
that  solitary  world  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca  were  annually  as- 
sembled by  the  calls  of  devotion  and  commerce :  in  the  free 
concourse  of  multitudes,  a  simple  citizen,  in  his  native  tongue, 
might  study  the  political  state  and  character  of  the  tribes,  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  Jews  and  Christians.  Some  useful 
strangers  might  be  tempted,  or  forced,  to  implore  the  rights 
of  hospitality ;  and  the  enemies  of  Mahomet  have  named  the 
Jew,  the  Persian,  and  the  Syrian  monk,  whom  they  accuse  of 
lending  their  secret  aid  to  the  composition  of  the  Koran." 

n  The  Count  de  Boulainvilliers  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  p.  202-228)  leads  his  Ara- 
bian pupil,  like  the  Telemachus  of  Fenelon,  or  the  Cyrus  of  Kamsay.  His  jour- 
ney to  the  court  of  Persia  is  probably  a  fiction,  nor  can  I  trace  the  origin  of  his 
exclamation,  "Les  Grecs  sont  pourtant  des  hommes."  The  two  Syrian  journeys 
are  expressed  by  almost  all  the  Arabian  writers,  both  Mahometans  and  Christians 
(Gagnier,  ad  Abulfed.  p.  10). 

"  I  am  not  at  leisure  to  pursue  the  fables  or  conjectures  which  name  the  stran. 
gen  accused  or  suspected  by  the  infidels  of  Mecca  (Koran,  ch.  16,  p.  223,  cb.  35, 
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Conversation  enriches  the  understanding,  but  solitude  is  the 
school  of  genius;  and  the  uniformity  of  a  work  denotes  the 
hand  of  a  single  artist.  From  his  earliest  youth  Mahomet 
was  addicted  to  religious  contemplation ;  each  year,  during 
the  month  of  Ramadan,  he  withdrew  from  the  world  and 
from  the  arms  of  Cadijah :  in  the  cave  of  Hera,  three  miles 
from  Mecca,78  he  consulted  the  spirit  of  fraud  or  enthusiasm, 
whose  abode  is  not  in  the  heavens,  but  in  the  mind  of  the 
prophet.  The  faith  which,  under  the  name  of  Islam*  he 
preached  to  his  family  and  nation,  is  compounded  of  an  eter- 
nal truth  and  a  necessary  fiction,  That  there  is  only  one 
God,  and  that  Mahomet  is  the  apostle  of  God. 

It  is  the  boast  of  the  Jewish  apologists,  that,  while  the 
learned  nations  of  antiquity  were  deluded  by  the  fables  of 
polytheism,  their  simple  ancestors  of  Palestine  pre- 
served the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God. 
The  moral  attributes  of  Jehovah  may  not  easily  be  reconciled 
with  the  standard  of  human  virtue :  his  metaphysical  quali- 
ties are  darkly  expressed ;  but  each  page  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  Prophets  is  an  evidence  of  his  power :  the  unity  of 
his  name  is  inscribed  on  the  first  table  of  the  law ;  and  his 
sanctuary  was  never  defiled  by  any  visible  image  of  the  invis- 
ible essence.  After  the  ruin  of  the  temple,  the  faith  of  the 
Hebrew   exiles  was  purified,  fixed,  and  enlightened  by  the 

p.  297,  with  Sale's  Remarks  ;  Prideaux's  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  22-27  ;  Gagnier, 
Not.  ad  Abulfed.  p.  11,  74 ;  Maracci,  torn.  ii.  p.  400.  Even  Prideaux  has  observed 
that  the  transaction  must  have  been  secret,  and  that  the  scene  lay  in  the  heart  of 
Arabia. 

13  Abulfeda  in  Vit.  c.  7,  p.  15  ;  Gagnier,  torn.  i.  p.  133, 135.  The  situation  of 
Mount  Hera  is  remarked  by  Abulfeda  (Geograph.  Arab.  p.  4).  Yet  Mahomet  had 
never  read  of  the  cave  of  Egeria,  "  Ubi  nocturnas  Numa  constituebat  arnicas,"  of 
the  Idaean  mount,  where  Minos  conversed  with  Jove,  etc. 


a  Islam  is  the  verbal  noun,  or  infinitive,  and  Moslim,  which  has  been  corrupted 
into  Musahnan  or  Musul?nan,is  the  participle  of  the  causative  form  of  salm,  which 
means  immunity,  peace.  The  signification  of  Islam  is,  therefore,  to  make  peace, 
or  to  obtain  immunity,  either  by  compact,  or  by  doing  homage  to  the  stronger,  ac- 
knowledging his  superiority  and  surrendering  to  him  the  object  of  the  dispute.  It 
also  means  simply  to  surrender.  In  the  Koran  it  signifies  in  most  instances  to  do 
homage  to  God,  to  acknowledge  him  as  our  absolute  Lord,  to  the  exclusion  of 
idols.  Sometimes,  however,  it  occurs  in  that  book  in  its  technical  meaning,  as  the 
name  of  a  religion.     Spreuger,  p.  168, — S. 
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spiritual  devotion  of  the  synagogue;  and  the  authority  of 
Mahomet  will  not  justify  his  perpetual  reproach  that  the 
Jews  of  Mecca  or  Medina  adored  Ezra  as  the  son  of  God.74 
But  the  children  of  Israel  had  ceased  to  be  a  people ;  and  the 
religions  of  the  world  were  guilty,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the 
prophet,  of  giving  sons,  or  daughters,  or  companions  to  the 
supreme  God.  In  the  rude  idolatry  of  the  Arabs  the  crime 
is  manifest  and  audacious :  the  Sabians  are  poorly  excused  by 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  first  planet,  or  intelligence,  in  their 
celestial  hierarchy ;  and  in  the  Magian  system  the  conflict  of 
the  two  principles  betrays  the  imperfection  of  the  conqueror. 
The  Christians  of  the  seventh  century  had  insensibly  relapsed 
into  a  semblance  of  paganism ;  their  public  and  private  vows 
were  addressed  to  the  relics  and  images  that  disgraced  the 
temples  of  the  East :  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  was  dark- 
ened by  a  cloud  of  martyrs,  and  saints,  and  angels,  the  ob- 
jects of  popular  veneration ;  and  the  Collyridian  heretics,  who 
flourished  in  the  fruitful  soil  of  Arabia,  invested  the  Virgin 
Mary  with  the  name  and  honors  of  a  goddess.75  The  myste- 
ries of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  appear  to  contradict  the 
principle  of  the  divine  unity.  In  their  obvious  sense,  they 
introduce  three  equal  deities,  and  transform  the  man  Jesus 
into  the  substance  of  the  Son  of  God  :78  an  orthodox  commen- 
tary will  satisfy  only  a  believing  mind :  intemperate  curiosity 

74  Koran,  c.  9,  p.  153.  Al  Beidawi,  and  the  other  commentators  quoted  by 
Sale,  adhere  to  the  charge ;  but  I  do  not  understand  that  it  is  colored  by  the  most 
obscure  or  absurd  tradition  of  the  Talmudists. 

15  Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient,  p.  225-228.  The  Collyridian  heresy  was  carried 
from  Thrace  to  Arabia  by  some  women,  and  the  name  was  borrowed  from  the 
KoXXvpig,  or  cake,  which  they  offered  to  the  goddess.  This  example,  that  of  Be- 
lyllus,  Bishop  of  Bostra  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  vi.  c.  33),  and  several  others,  may 
excuse  the  reproach,  "Arabia  hasresewn  ferax." 

76  The  three  gods  in  the  Koran  (c.  4,  p.  81 ;  c.  5,  p.  92)  are  obviously  directed 
against  our  Catholic  mystery:  but  the  Arabic  commentators  understand  them  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  a  heretical  Trinity,  maintained,  as  it  is 
said,  by  some  barbarians  at  the  Council  of  Nice  (Eutych.  Annal.  torn.  i.  p.  440). 
But  the  existence  of  the  Marianites  is  denied  by  the  candid  Beausobre  (Hist,  da 
Manicheisme,  torn.  i.  p.  532) ;  and  he  derives  the  mistake  from  the  word  Rouah, 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  in  some  Oriental  tongues  is  of  the  feminine  gender,  and 
is  figuratively  styled  the  mother  of  Christ  in  the  gospel  of  the  Nazarenes. 
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and  zeal  had  torn  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary :  and  each  of  the 
Oriental  sects  was  eager  to  confess  that  all,  except  themselves, 
deserved  the  reproach  of  idolatry  and  polytheism.  The  creed 
of  Mahomet  is  free  from  suspicion  or  ambiguity;  and  the 
Koran  is  a  glorious  testimony  to  the  unity  of  God.  The 
prophet  of  Mecca  rejected  the  worship  of  idols  and  men,  of 
stars  and  planets,  on  the  rational  principle  that  whatever  rises 
must  set,  that  whatever  is  born  must  die,  that  whatever  is  cor- 
ruptible must  decay  and  perish."  In  the  Author  of  the  uni- 
verse his  rational  enthusiasm  confessed  and  adored  an  infinite 
and  eternal  being,  without  form  or  place,  without  issue  or  si- 
militude, present  to  our  most  secret  thoughts,  existing  by  the 
necessity  of  his  own  nature,  and  deriving  from  himself  all 
moral  and  intellectual  perfection.  These  sublime  truths,  thus 
announced  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,78  are  firmly  held 
by  his  disciples,  and  defined  with  metaphysical  precision  by 
the  interpreters  of  the  Koran.  A  philosophic  theist  might 
subscribe  the  popular  creed  of  the  Mahometans  :79  a  creed  too 
sublime,  perhaps,  for  our  present  faculties.  "What  object  re- 
mains for  the  fancy,  or  even  the  understanding,  when  we  have 
abstracted  from  the  unknown  substance  all  ideas  of  time  and 
space,  of  motion  and  matter,  of  sensation  and  reflection  ?  The 
first  principle  of  reason  and  revelation  was  confirmed  by  the 
voice  of  Mahomet :  his  proselytes,  from  India  to  Morocco,  are 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Unitarians;  and  the  danger 
of  idolatry  has  been  prevented  by  the  interdiction  of  images. 
The  doctrine  of  eternal  decrees  and  absolute  predestination 
is  strictly  embraced  by  the  Mahometans;  and  they  struggle 
with  the  common  difficulties,  how  to  reconcile  the  prescience 

™  This  train  of  thought  is  philosophically  exemplified  in  the  character  of  Abra- 
ham, who  opposed  in  Chaldaea  the  first  introduction  of  idolatry  (Koran,  ch.  6, 
p.  108 ;  D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  13). 

1,8  See  the  Koran,  particularly  the  second  (p.  30),  the  fifty-seventh  (p.  4:37),  tho 
fifty-eighth  (p.  441)  chapters,  which  proclaim  the  omnipotence  of  the  Creator. 

19  The  most  orthodox  creeds  are  translated  by  Pocock  (Specimen,  p.  274,  284- 
292),  Ockley  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  Ixxxii.-xcv.),  Reland  (De  Religion 
Moham.  1.  i.  p.  7-13),  and  Chardin  (Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  iv.  p.  4-28).  The 
great  truth,  that  God  is  without  similitude,  is  foolishly  criticised  by  Maracci  (Al- 
coran, torn.  i.  part  iii.  p.  87-94),  because  he  made  man  after  his  own  image. 
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of  God  with  the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  man ;  how 
to  explain  the  permission  of  evil  under  the  reign  of  infinite 
power  and  infinite  goodness.* 


*  This  sketch  of  the  Arabian  prophet  and  his  doctrines  is  drawn  with  too  much 
partiality,  and  requires  to  be  modified  by  the  researches  and  opinions  of  later  in- 
quirers. Gibbon  was  probably  led  by  his  notion  that  Mahomet  was  a  "  philosophic 
theist"  to  regard  him  with  such  evident  favor.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more 
at  variance  with  the  prophet's  enthusiastic  temperament  than  such  a  character. 
His  apparently  deistical  opinions  arose  merely  from  his  belief  in  the  Mosaic  reve- 
lation, and  his  rejection  of  that  of  Christ.  He  was  thus  a  deist  in  the  sense  that 
any  Jew  may  be  called  a  deist.  On  this  point  Sprenger  well  remarks,  "He  never 
could  reconcile  his  notions  of  God  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  with  the 
divinity  of  Christ ;  and  he  was  disgusted  with  the  monkish  institutions  and  sec- 
tarian disputes  of  the  Christians.  His  creed  was:  'He  is  God  alone,  the  eternal 
God  ;  he  has  not  begotten,  and  is  not  begotten ;  and  none  is  his  equal.'  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  suppose  that  Mohammed  was,  at  any 
period  of  his  early  career,  a  deist.  Faith,  when  once  extinct,  cannot  be  revived ; 
and  it  was  his  enthusiastic  faith  in  inspiration  that  made  him  a  prophet  "(p.  104). 
And  that  Mahomet's  ideas  of  God  were  far  from  being  of  that  abstract  nature 
which  might  suit  a  "philosophic  theist,"  is  evident  from  his  ascribing  to  the  Om- 
nipotent  ninety-nine  attributes,  thus  regarding  him  as  a  being  of  the  most  con- 
crete kind  (ib.  p.  90). 

With  regard,  again,  to  the  originality  of  Mahomet's  doctrines,  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  it  was  not  so  complete  as  Gibbon  would  lead  us  to  believe  by  charac- 
terizing the  Koran  as  the  work  "of  a  single  artist," and  by  representing  Mahomet 
as  cut  off  from  all  subsidiary  sources  in  consequence  of  his  inability  to  read.  The 
latter  point  has  been  already  examined ;  and  it  now  remains  to  show  that  Ma- 
homet was  not  without  predecessors,  who  had  not  only  held  the  same  tenets,  but 
even  openly  preached  them.  Gibbon  admits,  indeed,  that  before  Mahomet's  time, 
"the  most  rational  of  the  Arabs  acknowledged  God's  power,  though  they  neg- 
lected his  worship;"  and  that  it  was  habit  rather  than  conviction  that  still  at- 
tached them  to  the  relics  of  idolatry  (supra,  p.  203).  But  the  new  creed  had 
made  still  more  active  advances.  The  Koreishites  charged  Mahomet  with  taking 
his  whole  doctrine  from  a  book  called  the  "  Asatyr  of  the  Ancients,"  which  is  sev- 
eral times  quoted  in  the  Koran,  and  appears  to  have  contained  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  (Sprenger,  p.  100).  At  the  fair  of  Okatz,  Qoss  had  preached  the  unity 
of  God  before  Mahomet  assumed  the  prophetic  office ;  and  contemporary  with  him 
was  Omayah  of  Tayef,  to  whose  teaching  Mahomet  allowed  that  his  own  bore  a 
great  similarity  (ib.  p.  5,  38,  39).  Zayd,  the  sceptic,  was  another  forerunner  of 
Mahomet,  and  his  followers  were  among  the  prophet's  first  converts  (p.  167). 
Sprenger  concludes  his  account  of  the  Prae  Mahometans — or  Reformers  before  the 
Reformation — as  follows:  "From  the  preceding  account  of  early  converts,  and  it 
embraces  nearly  all  those  who  joined  Mohammed  during  the  first  six  years,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  leading  men  among  them  held  the  tenets  which  form  the  basis  of 
the  religion  of  the  Arabic  prophet  long  before  he  preached  them.  They  were  not 
his  tools,  but  his  constituents.  He  clothed  the  sentiments  which  he  had  in  com- 
mon with  them  in  poetical  language ;  and  his  malady  gave  divine  sanction  to  his 
oracles.  Even  when  he  was  acknowledged  as  the  messenger  of  God,  Omar  had  ai 
much  or  more  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Islam  as  Mohammed  himself. 
He  sometimes  attempted  to  overrule  the  convictions  of  these  men,  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  very  few  instances.  The  Islam  is  not  the  work  of  Mohammed ;  it  is 
not  the  doctrine  of  the  impostor ;  it  embodies  the  faith  and  sentiments  of  men 
who  for  their  talents  and  virtues  must  be  considered  as  the  most  distinguished  of 
their  nation,  and  who  acted  under  all  circumstances  so  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  tha 
Arabs,  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  their  representatives.    The  Islam  is,  there* 
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The  God  of  nature  has  written  his  existence  on  all  his 

■works,  and  his  law  in  the  heart  of  man.      To  restore  the 

knowledge  of  the  one,  and  the  practice  of  the 

Mahomet  the  °  7  * 

apostle  of       other,  nas  been  the  real  or  pretended  aim  of  the 

God,  and  the  .'  .      ■*. 

last  of  the  prophets  oi  every  age :  the  liberality  of  Mahomet 
allowed  to  his  predecessors  the  same  credit  which 
he  claimed  for  himself;  and  the  chain  of  inspiration  was 
prolonged  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  promulgation  of  the 
Koran.80  During  that  period  some  rays  of  prophetic  light 
had  been  imparted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand 
of  the  elect,  discriminated  by  their  respective  measure  of  virt- 
ue and  grace ;  three  hundred  and  thirteen  apostles  were  sent 
with  a  special  commission  to  recall  their  country  from  idola- 
try and  vice;  one  hundred  and  four  volumes  have  been  dic- 
tated by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  six  legislators  of  transcendent 
brightness  have  announced  to  mankind  the  six  successive  rev- 
elations of  various  rites,  but  of  one  immutable  religion.  The 
authority  and  station  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Christ, 
and  Mahomet  rise  in  just  gradation  above  each  other;  but 
whosoever  hates  or  rejects  any  one  of  the  prophets  is  num- 
bered with  the  infidels.  The  writings  of  the  patriarchs  were 
extant  only  in  the  apocryphal  copies  of  the  Greeks  and  Syr- 
ians :81  the  conduct  of  Adam  had  not  entitled  him  to  the  grat- 
itude or  respect  of  his  children ;  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah 
were  observed  by  an  inferior  and  imperfect  class  of  the  pros- 

80  Reland,  De  Rclig.  Moliam.  1.  i.  p.  17-47 ;  Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  73- 
76 ;  Voyage  de  Chardin,  torn.  iv.  p.  28-37  and  37-47,  for  the  Persian  additiou, 
"Ali  is  the  Vicar  of  God !"  Yet  the  precise  number  of  prophets  is  not  an  article 
of  faith. 

81  For  the  apocryphal  books  of  Adam,  see  Fabricins,  Codex  Pseudepigraphus  V. 
T.  p.  27-29 ;  of  Seth,  p.  154-157 ;  of  Enoch,  p.  160-219.  But  the  book  of  Enoch 
is  consecrated,  in  some  measure,  by  the  quotation  of  the  apostle  St.  Jude ;  and  a 
long  legendary  fragment  is  alleged  by  Syncellus  and  Scaliger.* 


fore,  the  offspring  of  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  the  voice  of  the  Arabic  nation. 
And  it  is  this  which  made  it  victorious,  particularly  among  nations  whose  habits 
resemble  those  of  the  Arabs,  like  the  Berbers  and  Tatars.  There  is,  however, 
no  doubt  that  the  impostor  has  defiled  it  by  his  immorality  and  perverseness  of 
mind,  and  that  most  of  the  objectionable  doctrines  are  his"  (p.  174). — S. 

1  The  whole  book  has  since  been  recovered  in  the  Ethiopic  language,  and  hai 
been  edited  and  translated  by  Archbishop  Lawrence,  Oxford,  1821. — M. 
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elytes  of  the  synagogue  f  and  the  memory  of  Abraham  was 
obscurely  revered  by  the  Sabians  in  his  native  land  of  Chal- 
dcea:  of  the  myriads  of  prophets,  Moses  and  Christ  alone 
lived  and  reigned ;  and  the  remnant  of  the  inspired  writings 
was  comprised  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament.  The  miraculous  story  of  Moses 
is  consecrated  and  embellished  in  the  Koran  ;83  and  the  cap- 
tive Jews  enjoy  the  secret  revenge  of  imposing  their  own 
belief  on  the  nations  whose  recent  creeds  they  deride.  For 
the  author  of  Christianity,  the  Mahometans  are  taught  by 
the  prophet  to  entertain  a  high  and  mysterious  reverence.84 
"  Yerily,  Christ  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  is  the  apos- 
tle of  God,  and  his  word,  which  he  conveyed  unto 
Mary,  and  a  Spirit  proceeding  from  him :  honorable  in  this 
world,  and  in  the  world  to  come ;  and  one  of  those  who  ap- 
proach near  to  the  presence  of  God."85  The  wonders  of  the 
genuine  and  apocryphal  gospels88  are  profusely  heaped  on  his 
head ;  and  the  Latin  Church  has  not  disdained  to  borrow 
from  the  Koran  the  immaculate  conception87  of  his  virgin 
mother.  Yet  Jesus  was  a  mere  mortal ;  and  at  the  day  of 
judgment  his  testimony  will  serve  to  condemn  both  the  Jews, 
who  reject  him  as  a  prophet,  and  the  Christians,  who  adore 
him  as  the  Son  of  God.     The  malice  of  his  enemies  aspersed 


82  The  seven  precepts  of  Noah  are  explained  by  Marsham  (Canon.  Chronicus, 
p.  154-180),  who  adopts,  on  this  occasion,  the  learning  and  credulity  of  Selden. 

83  The  articles  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  etc.,  in  the  Bibliotheque  of 
D'Herbelot,  are  gayly  bedecked  with  the  fanciful  legends  of  the  Mahometans,  who 
have  built  on  the  groundwork  of  Scripture  and  the  Talmud. 

84  Koran,  c.  7,  p.  128,  etc.,  c.  10,  p.  173,  etc. ;  D'Herbelot,  p.  647,  etc. 

85  Koran,  c.  3,  p.  40,  c.  4,  p.  80 ;  D'Herbelot,  p.  399,  etc. 

88  See  the  Gospel  of  St.  Thomas,  or  of  the  Infancy,  in  the  Codex  Apocryphus 
N.  T.  of  Fabricius,  who  collects  the  various  testimonies  concerning  it  (p.  128-158). 
It  was  published  in  Greek  by  Cotelier,  and  in  Arabic  by  Sike,  who  thinks  our  pres- 
ent copy  more  recent  than  Mahomet.  Yet  his  quotations  agree  with  the  original 
about  the  speech  of  Christ  in  his  cradle,  his  living  birds  of  clay,  etc.  (Sike,  c.  i. 
p.  168, 169,  c.  36,  p.  198,  199,  c.  46,  p.  206 ;  Cotelier,  c.  2,  p.  160,  161.) 

w  It  is  darkly  hinted  in  the  Koran  (c.  3,  p.  39),  and  more  clearly  explained  by 
the  tradition  of  the  Sonnites  (Sale's  Note,  and  Maracci,  torn.  ii.  p.  112).  In  the 
twelfth  century,  the  immaculate  conception  was  condemned  by  St.  Bernard  as  a 
presumptuous  novelty  (Fra  Paolo,  lstoria  del  Concilio  di  Trento,  1.  ii.). 
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bis  reputation,  and  conspired  against  his  life ;  but  their  inten- 
tion only  was  guilty;  a  phantom  or  a  criminal  was  substi- 
tuted on  the  cross ;  and  the  innocent  saint  was  translated  to 
the  seventh  heaven.88  Daring  six  hundred  years  the  Gospel 
was  the  way  of  truth  and  salvation ;  but  the  Christians  insen- 
sibly forgot  both  the  laws  and  the  example  of  their  founder ; 
and  Mahomet  was  instructed  by  the  Gnostics  to  accuse  the 
church,  as  well  as  the  synagogue,  of  corrupting  the  integrity 
of  the  sacred  text.89  The  piety  of  Moses  and  of  Christ  re- 
joiced in  the  assurance  of  a  future  prophet,  more  illustrious 
than  themselves  :  the  evangelic  promise  of  the  Paraclete,  or 
Holy  Ghost,  was  prefigured  in  the  name,  and  accomplished  in 
the  person  of  Mahomet,90  the  greatest  and  the  last  of  the  apos- 
tles of  God. 

The  communication  of  ideas  requires  a  similitude  of  thought 
and  language :  the  discourse  of  a  philosopher  would  vibrate 
__  without  effect  on  the  ear  of  a  peasant:  yet  how 

The  Koran.  .  , .  „     ,    .         r,  \~  ... 

minute  is  the  distance  of  their  understandings,  if  it 
be  compared  with  the  contact  of  an  infinite  and  a  finite  mind, 
with  the  word  of  God  expressed  by  the  tongue  or  the  pen  of 
a  mortal  ?  The  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  of  the 
apostles  and  evangelists  of  Christ,  might  not  be  incompatible 

88  See  the  Koran,  ch.  3,  v.  53,  and  ch.  4,  v.  156,  of  Maracci's  edition.  "  Deus  est 
prsestantissimus  dolose  agentium  "  (an  odd  praise)  "*  *  *  nee  cruciflxerunt  eum, 
sed  objecta  est  eis  similitudo:"an  expression  that  may  suit  with  the  system  of  the 
Docetse;  but  the  commentators  believe  (Maracci,  torn.  ii.  p.  113-115, 173 ;  Sale, 
p.  42,  43,  79)  that  another  man,  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  was  crucified  in  the  likeness 
of  Jesus ;  a  fable  which  they  had  read  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Barnabas,  and  which 
had  been  started  as  early  as  the  time  of  Irenasus,  by  some  Ebionite  heretics  (Beau- 
•obre,  Hist,  du  Manicheisme,  torn.  ii.  p.  25  ;  Mosheim  de  Keb.  Christ,  p.  353). 

88  This  charge  is  obscurely  urged  in  the  Koran  (ch.  3,  p.  45) ;  but  neither  Ma- 
homet nor  his  followers  are  sufficiently  versed  in  languages  and  criticism  to  giva 
any  weight  or  color  to  their  suspicions.  Yet  the  Arians  and  Nestorians  could  re- 
late some  stories,  and  the  illiterate  prophet  might  listen  to  the  bold  assertions  of 
the  Manichaaans.     See  Beausobre,  torn.  i.  p.  129-305. 

90  Among  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  are  perverted 
by  the  fraud  or  ignorance  of  the  Mussulmans,  they  apply  to  the  prophet  the  prom« 
ise  of  the  Paraclete,  or  Comforter,  which  had  been  already  usurped  by  the  Mon« 
tanists  and  Manichaeans  (Beausobre,  Hist.  Critique  du  Maniche'isme,  torn.  i.  p.  263, 
etc.) ;  and  the  easy  change  of  letters,  TrepiKXvrbg  for  irap&KXrjroc,  affords  the  ety. 
mology  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  (Maracci,  torn.  i.  part  i.  p.  15-28). 
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with  the  exercise  of  their  reason  and  memory ;  and  the  di- 
versity of  their  genius  is  strongly  marked  in  the  style  and 
composition  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
But  Mahomet  was  content  with  a  character  more  humble,  yet 
more  sublime,  of  a  simple  editor ;  the  substance  of  the  Ko- 
ran,91 according  to  himself  or  his  disciples,  is  uncreated  and 
eternal ;  subsisting  in  the  essence  of  the  Deity,  and  inscribed 
with  a  pen  of  light  on  the  table  of  his  everlasting  decrees.  A 
paper  copy,  in  a  volume  of  silk  and  gems,  was  brought  down 
to  the  lowest  heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  who,  under  the 
Jewish  economy,  had  indeed  been  despatched  on  the  most  im- 
portant errands ;  and  this  trusty  messenger  successively  re- 
vealed the  chapters  and  verses  to  the  Arabian  prophet.  In- 
stead of  a  perpetual  and  perfect  measure  of  the  divine  will, 
the  fragments  of  the  Koran  were  produced  at  the  discretion 
of  Mahomet ;  each  revelation  is  suited  to  the  emergencies  of 
his  policy  or  passion ;  and  all  contradiction  is  removed  by  the 
saving  maxim  that  any  text  of  Scripture  is  abrogated  or  mod- 
ified by  any  subsequent  passage.  .  The  word  of  God  and  of 
the  apostle  was  diligently  recorded  by  his  disciples  on  palm- 
leaves  and  the  shoulder-bones  of  mutton  ;  and  the  pages,  with- 
out order  or  connection,  were  cast  into  a  domestic  chest  in  the 
custody  of  one  of  his  wives.  Two  years  after  the  death  of 
Mahomet,  the  sacred  volume  was  collected  and  published  by 
his  friend  and  successor  Abubeker  :a  the  work  was  revised  by 
the  Caliph  Othman,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Hegira  ;b  and 

91  For  the  Koran,  see  D'Herbelot,  p.  85-88  ;  Maracci,  torn.  i.  in  Vit.  Moham- 
med, p.  32-45  ;  Sale,  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  56-70. 


*  Abubeker,  at  the  suggestion  of  Omar,  gave  orders  for  its  collection  and  pub- 
lication ;  but  the  editorial  labor  was  actually  performed  by  Zeid  ibn  Thabit,  who 
had  been  one  of  Mahomet's  secretaries.  He  is  related  to  have  gathered  the  text 
.—"from  date-leaves,  and  tablets  of  white  stone,  and  from  the  breasts  of  men." 
Weil,  p.  348  ;  Calcutta  Bev.  No.  xxxvii.  p.  9.— S. 

b  The  recension  of  Othman  has  been  handed  down  to  us  unaltered.  So  care- 
fully, indeed,  has  it  been  preserved,  that  there  are  no  variations  of  importance — 
we  might  almost  say  no  variations  at  all — amongst  the  innumerable  copies  of  die 
Koran  scattered  throughout  the  vast  bounds  of  the  empire  of  Islam.  Contending 
and  embittered  factions,  originating  in  the  murder  of  Othman  himself,  within  a 
quarter  of  a  century  from  the  death  of  Mahomet,  have  ever  since  2ent  the  Ma- 
hometan world.  Yet  but  one  Koran  has  always  been  current  amongst  them  ;  and 
the  consentaneous  use  of  it  by  all,  up  to  the  present  day,  is  an  irrefragable  proof 
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the  various  editions  of  the  Koran  assert  the  same  miraculous 
privilege  of  a  uniform  and  incorruptible  text.  In  the  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  or  vanity,  the  prophet  rests  the  truth  of  his 
mission  on  the  merit  of  his  book ;  audaciously  challenges  both 
men  and  angels  to  imitate  the  beauties  of  a  single  page  ;  and 
presumes  to  assert  that  God  alone  could  dictate  this  incom- 
parable performance."  This  argument  is  most  powerfully 
addressed  to  a  devout  Arabian,  whose  mind  is  attuned  to 
faith  and  rapture;  whose  ear  is  delighted  by  the  music  of 
sounds ;  and  whose  ignorance  is  incapable  of  comparing  the 
productions  of  human  genius."  The  harmony  and  copious- 
ness  of  style  will  not  reach,  in  a  version,  the  European  infi- 
del: he  will  peruse  with  impatience  the  endless  incoherent 
rhapsody  of  fable,  and  precept,  and  declamation,  which  sel- 
dom excites  a  sentiment  or  an  idea,  which  sometimes  crawls 
in  the  dust,  and  is  sometimes  lost  in  the  clouds.  The  divine 
attributes  exalt  the  fancy  of  the  Arabian  missionary ;  but  his 
loftiest  strains  must  yield  to  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the 
book  of  Job,  composed  in  a  remote  age,  in  the  same  country, 
and  in  the  same  language.9*    If  the  composition  of  the  Koran 

92  Koran,  ch.  17,  v.  89.     In  Sale,  p.  235, 236.    In  Maracci,  p.  410. a 
98  Yet  a  sect  of  Arabians  was  persuaded  that  it  might  be  equalled  or  surpassed 
by  a  human  pen  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  221,  etc.) ;  and  Maracci  (the  polemic  is 
too  hard  for  the  translator)  derides  the  rhyming  affectation  of  the  most  applauded 
passage  (torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  69-75). 

94  Colloquia  (whether  real  or  fabulous)  in  "  Mediii  Arabia  atque  ab  Arabibus 
habita"  (Lowth,  De  Poesi  Hebraeorum  Prselect.  xxxii.  xxxiii.  xxxiv.with  his  Ger- 
man editor  Michaelis,  Epimetron  iv.).  Yet  Michaelis  (p.  671-673)  has  detected 
many  Egyptian  images,  the  elephantiasis,  papyrus,  Nile,  crocodile,  etc.  The  lan- 
guage is  ambiguously  styled  Arabico-Hebrcea.  The  resemblance  of  the  sister  dia- 
lects was  much  more  visible  in  their  childhood  than  in  their  mature  age  (Michaelis, 
p.  682  ;  Schnltens,  in  Proefat.  Job)." 


that  we  have  now  before  us  the  self-same  text  prepared  by  the  commands  of  that 
unfortunate  caliph.  There  is  probably  no  other  work  which  has  remained  twelve 
centuries  with  so  pure  a  text.  The  various  readings  are  wonderfully  few  in  num- 
ber, and  are  chiefly  confined  to  differences  in  the  vowel  points  and  diacritical 
signs ;  but  as  these  marks  were  invented  at  a  later  date,  and  did  not  exist  at  all 
in  the  early  copies,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  affect  the  text  of  Othman.  Cal- 
cutta Review,  No.  xxxvii.  p.  11. — S. 

*  Compare  Von  Hammer,  Geschichte  der  Assassinen,  p.  11. — M. 

b  The  age  of  the  Book  of  Job  is  still,  and  probably  will  still,  be  disputed.  Ro- 
senmiiller  thus  states  his  own  opinion:  "Certe  serioribus  reipublicte  temporibua 
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exceed  the  faculties  of  a  man,  to  what  superior  intelligence 
should  we  ascribe  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  or  the  Philippics  of 
Demosthenes  ?  In  all  religions  the  life  of  the  founder  sup- 
plies the  silence  of  his  written  revelation  :  the  sayings  of  Ma- 
homet were  so  many  lessons  of  truth;  his  actions  so  many  ex- 
amples of  virtue ;  and  the  public  and  private  memorials  were 
preserved  by  his  wives  and  companions.  At  the  end  of  two 
hundred  years  the  Sonna,  or  oral  law,  was  fixed  and  conse- 
crated by  the  labors  of  Al  Bochari,  who  discriminated  seven 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy -five  genuine  traditions 
from  a  mass  of  three  hundred  thousand  reports  of  a  more 
doubtful  or  spurious  character.*  Each  day  the  pious  author 
prayed  in  the  Temple  of  Mecca,  and  performed  his  ablutions 
with  the  water  of  Zemzem :  the  pages  were  successively  de- 
posited on  the  pulpit  and  the  sepulchre  of  the  apostle ;  and 
the  work  has  been  approved  by  the  four  orthodox  sects  of 
the  Sonnites.96 

The  mission  of  the  ancient  prophets,  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus, 
had  been  confirmed  by  many  splendid  prodigies;  and  Ma- 
hornet  was  repeatedly  urged,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Mecca  and  Medina,  to  produce  a  similar  evidence 
of  his  divine  legation ;  to  call  down  from  heaven  the  angel 
or  the  volume  of  his  revelation,  to  create  a  garden  in  the  des- 
ert, or  to  kindle  a  conflagration  in  the  unbelieving  city.  As 
often  as  he  is  pressed  by  the  demands  of  the  Koreish,  he  in- 
volves himself  in  the  obscure  boast  of  vision  and  prophecy, 
appeals  to  the  internal  proofs  of  his  doctrine,  and  shields  him- 
self behind  the  providence  of  God,  who  refuses  those  signs 
and  wonders  that  would  depreciate  the  merit  of  faith  and  ag- 

95  Al  Bochari  died  a.h.  224.  See  D'Herbelot,  p.  208,  416,  827;  Gagnier,  Not. 
ad  Abulfed.  c.  19,  p.  33. 

assignandum  esse  librum,  suadere  videtnr  ad  Chaldaismum  vergens  sermo."  Yet 
the  observations  of  Kosegarten,  which  Rosenmiiller  has  given  in  a  note,  and  com- 
mon reason  suggest  that  this  Chaldaism  may  be  the  native  form  of  a  much  earlier 
dialect ;  or  the  Chaldaic  may  have  adopted  the  poetical  archaisms  of  a  dialect  dif- 
fering from  but  not  less  ancient  than  the  Hebrew.  See  Rosenmiiller,  Proleg.  on 
Job,  p.  41.     The  poetry  appears  to  me  to  belong  to  a  much  earlier  period. — M. 

•  The  numbers  were  much  more  disproportionate  than  these.  Out  of  600,000 
traditions,  Bokhari  found  only  4000  to  be  genuine.  Weil,  Gesch.  der  Chalifen, 
vol.  i.  p.  291.— S. 
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gravate  the  guilt  of  infidelity.  But  the  modest  or  angry  tone 
of  his  apologies  betrays  his  weakness  and  vexation ;  and  these 
passages  of  scandal  established  beyond  suspicion  the  integrity 
of  the  Koran.96  The  votaries  of  Mahomet  are  more  assured 
than  himself  of  his  miraculous  gifts;  and  their  confidence 
and  credulity  increase  as  they  are  farther  removed  from  the 
time  and  place  of  his  spiritual  exploits.  They  believe  or  af- 
firm that  trees  went  forth  to  meet  him ;  that  he  was  saluted 
by  stones ;  that  water  gushed  from  his  fingers ;  that  he  fed 
the  hungry,  cured  the  sick,  and  raised  the  dead ;  that  a  beam 
groaned  to  him;  that  a  camel  complained  to  him;  that  a 
shoulder  of  mutton  informed  him  of  its  being  poisoned ;  and 
that  both  animate  and  inanimate  nature  were  equally  subject 
to  the  apostle  of  God."  His  dream  of  a  nocturnal  journey 
is  seriously  described  as  a  real  and  corporeal  transaction.  A 
mysterious  animal,  the  Borak,  conveyed  him  from  the  Temple 
of  Mecca  to  that  of  Jerusalem :  with  his  companion  Gabriel 
he  successively  ascended  the  seven  heavens,  and  received  and 
repaid  the  salutations  of  the  patriarchs,  the  prophets,  and  the 
angels,  in  their  respective  mansions.  Beyond  the  seventh 
heaven  Mahomet  alone  was  permitted  to  proceed ;  he  passed 
the  veil  of  unity,  approached  within  two  bow -shots  of  the 
throne,  and  felt  a  cold  that  pierced  him  to  the  heart  when  his 
shoulder  was  touched  by  the  hand  of  God.  After  this  famil- 
iar though  important  conversation,  he  again  descended  to  Je- 
rusalem, remounted  the  Borak,  returned  to  Mecca,  and  per- 
formed in  the  tenth  part  of  a  night  the  journey  of  many 
thousand  years.98    According  to  another  legend,  the  apostle 

•8  See,  more  remarkably,  Koran,  ch.  2, 6, 12, 13, 17.  Prideaux  (Life  of  Mahom- 
et, p.  18, 19)  has  confounded  the  impostor.  Maracci,  with  a  more  learned  appa- 
ratus, has  shown  that  the  passages  which  deny  his  miracles  are  clear  and  positive 
(Alcoran,  torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  7-12),  and  those  which  seem  to  assert  them  are  ambig- 
uous and  insufficient  (p.  12-22). 

97  See  the  Specimen  Hist.  Arabum,  the  text  of  Abulpharagius,  p.  17 ;  the  notes 
of  Pocock,  p.  187-190  ;  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  76,  77 ;  Voyages 
de  Chardin,  torn.  iv.  p.  200-203 ;  Maracci  (Alcoran,  torn.  i.  p.  22-64)  has  most  la- 
boriously collected  and  confuted  the  miracles  and  prophecies  of  Mahomet,  which, 
according  to  some  writers,  amount  to  three  thousand. 

98  The  nocturnal  journey  is  circumstantially  related  by  Abulfeda  (in  Vit.  Mo* 
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confounded  in  a  national  assembly  the  malicious  challenge  of 
the  Koreish.  His  resistless  word  split  asunder  the  orb  of 
the  moon :  the  obedient  planet  stooped  from  her  station  in 
the  sky,  accomplished  the  seven  revolutions  round  the  Caaba, 
saluted  Mahomet  in  the  Arabian  tongue,  and,  suddenly  con- 
tracting her  dimensions,  entered  at  the  collar,  and  issued  forth 
through  the  sleeve,  of  his  shirt."  The  vulgar  are  amused 
with  these  marvellous  tales ;  but  the  gravest  of  the  Mussul- 
man doctors  imitate  the  modesty  of  their  master,  and  indulge 
a  latitude  of  faith  or  interpretation.100  They  might  specious- 
ly allege,  that  in  preaching  the  religion  it  was  needless  to  vio- 
late the  harmony  of  nature ;  that  a  creed  unclouded  with 
mystery  may  be  excused  from  miracles ;  and  that  the  sword 
of  Mahomet  was  not  less  potent  than  the  rod  of  Moses. 

The  polytheist  is  oppressed  and  distracted  by  the  variety 
of  superstition :  a  thousand  rites  of  Egj^ptian  origin  were  in- 
terwoven with  the  essence  of  the  Mosaic  law;  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  had  evaporated  in  the  pageantry  of  the  Church. 

hammed,  c.  19,  p.  33),  who  wishes  to  think  it  a  vision  ;  by  Prideaux  (p.  31-40), 
who  aggravates  the  absurdities ;  and  by  Gagnier  (torn.  i.  p.  252-343),  who  declares, 
from  the  zealous  Al  Jannabi,  that  to  deny  this  journey  is  to  disbelieve  the  Koran. 
Yet  the  Koran,  without  naming  either  heaveu,  or  Jerusalem,  or  Mecca,  has  only 
dropped  a  mysterious  hint:  "Laus  illi  qui  transtulit  servum  suum  ab  oratorio 
Haram  ad  oratorium  remotissimum  "  (Koran,  ch.  17,  v.  1  ;  in  Maracci,  torn.  ii. 
p.  407 ;  for  Sale's  version  is  more  licentious).  A  slender  basis  for  the  aerial 
Structure  of  tradition. 

99  In  the  prophetic  style,  which  uses  the  present  or  past  for  the  future,  Mahom- 
et had  said,  "  Appropinquavit  hora  et  scissa  est  luna  "  (Koran,  ch.  54,  v.  1 ;  in  Ma- 
racci, torn.  ii.  p.  688).  This  figure  of  rhetoric  has  been  converted  into  a  fact,  which 
is  said  to  be  attested  by  the  most  respectable  eye-witnesses  (Maracci,  torn.  ii. 
p.  690).  The  festival  is  still  celebrated  by  the  Persians  (Chardin,  torn.  iv.  p.  201) ; 
and  the  legend  is  tediously  spun  out  by  Gagnier  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  i.  p.  183- 
234),  on  the  faith,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  credulous  Al  Jannabi.  Yet  a  Mahom- 
etan doctor  has  arraigned  the  credit  of  the  principal  witness  (apud  Pocock,  Speci- 
men, p.  187)  ;  the  best  interpreters  are  content  with  the  simple  sense  of  the  Koran 
(Al  Beidawi,  apud  Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient.  1.  ii.  p.  302),  and  the  silence  of  Abulfe- 
da  is  worthy  of  a  prince  and  a  philosopher.1 

100  Abulpharagius,  in  Specimen  Hist.  Arab.  p.  17 ;  and  his  scepticism  is  justified 
xo  the  notes  of  Pocock,  p.  190-194,  from  the  purest  authorities. 


*  Compare  Hamaker,  Notes  to  Inc.  Auct.  Lib.  de  Exped.  Memphidos.  p.  62. 
~M. 
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The  prophet  of  Mecca  was  tempted  by  prejudice,  or  policy. 
Precepts  of  or  patriotism,  to  sanctify  the  rites  of  the  Ara- 
prayerifast-  bians,  and  the  custom  of  visiting  the  holy  stone  of 
mg.nims.  tke  Caaba.  But  the  precepts  of  Mahomet  himself 
inculcate  a  more  simple  and  rational  piety :  prayer,  fasting, 
and  alms  are  the  religious  duties  of  a  Mussulman  ;  and  he  is 
encouraged  to  hope  that  prayer  will  carry  him  half-way  to 
God,  fasting  will  bring  him  to  the  door  of  his  palace,  and  alms 
will  gain  him  admittance.101  I.  According  to  the  tradition  of 
the  nocturnal  journey,  the  apostle,  in  his  personal  conference 
with  the  Deity,  was  commanded  to  impose  on  his  disciples  the 
daily  obligation  of  fifty  prayers.  By  the  advice  of  Moses,  he 
applied  for  an  alleviation  of  this  intolerable  burden  ;  the  num- 
ber was  gradually  reduced  to  five,  without  any  dispensation 
of  business  or  pleasure,  or  time  or  place  :  the  devotion  of  the 
faithful  is  repeated  at  daybreak,  at  noon,  in  the  afternoon,  in 
the  evening,  and  at  the  first  watch  of  the  night ;  and  in  the 
present  decay  of  religious  fervor,  our  travellers  are  edified  by 
the  profound  humility  and  attention  of  the  Turks  and  Per- 
sians. Cleanliness  is  the  key  of  prayer  :  the  frequent  lustra- 
tion of  the  hands,  the  face,  and  the  body,  which  was  practised 
of  old  by  the  Arabs,  is  solemnly  enjoined  by  the  Koran  ;  and 
a  permission  is  formally  granted  to  supply  with  sand  the  scar- 
city of  water.  The  words  and  attitudes  of  supplication,  as  it 
is  performed  either  sitting,  or  standing,  or  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  are  prescribed  by  custom  or  authority ;  but  the  prayer 
is  poured  forth  in  short  and  fervent  ejaculations  ;  the  measure 
of  zeal  is  not  exhausted  by  a  tedious  liturgy ;  and  each  Mus- 
sulman, for  his  own  person,  is  invested  with  the  character  of 
a  priest.     Among  the  theists,  who  reject  the  use  of  images,  it 

101  The  most  authentic  account  of  these  precepts,  pilgrimage,  prayer,  fasting, 
alms,  and  ablutions,  is  extracted  from  the  Persian  and  Arabian  theologians  by 
Maracci  (Prodrom.  part  iv.  p.  9-24),  Reland  (in  his  excellent  treatise  De  Religions 
Mohammedicfc,  Utrecht,  1717,  p.  67-123),  and  Chardin  (Voyages  en  Perse,  torn, 
iv.  p.  47-195).  Maracci  is  a  partial  accuser ;  but  the  jeweller,  Chardin,  had  the 
eyes  of  a  philosopher;  and  Reland,  a  judicious  student,  had  travelled  over  the 
East  in  his  closet  at  Utrecht.  The  fourteenth  letter  of  Tournefort  (Voyage  du 
Levant,  torn.  ii.  p.  325-360,  in  octavo)  describes  what  he  had  seen  of  the  religion 
7f  the  Turks. 
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has  been  found  necessary  to  restrain  the  wanderings  of  the 
fancy,  by  directing  the  eye  and  the  thought  towards  a  kebla 
or  visible  point  of  the  horizon.  The  prophet  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  gratify  the  Jews  by  the  choice  of  Jerusalem ;  but 
he  soon  returned  to  a  more  natural  partiality ;  and  five  times 
every  day  the  eyes  of  the  nations  at  Astrachan,  at  Fez,  at 
Delhi,  are  devoutly  turned  to  the  holy  Temple  of  Mecca.* 
Yet  every  spot  for  the  service  of  God  is  equally  pure :  the 
Mahometans  indifferently  pray  in  their  chamber  or  in  the 
street.  As  a  distinction  from  the  Jews  and  Christians,  the 
Friday  in  each  week  is  set  apart  for  the  useful  institution  of 
public  worship :  the  people  are  assembled  in  the  mosque ;  and 
the  imam,  some  respectable  elder,  ascends  the  pulpit,  to  begin 
the  prayer  and  pronounce  the  sermon.  But  the  Mahometan 
religion  is  destitute  of  priesthood  or  sacrifice  ;b  and  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  fanaticism  looks  down  with  contempt  on  the 
ministers  and  the  slaves  of  superstition.  II.  The  voluntary108 
penance  of  the  ascetics,  the  torment  and  glory  of  their  lives, 

102  Mahomet  (Sale's  Koran,  ch.  9,  p.  153)  reproaches  the  Christians  with  taking 
their  priests  and  monks  for  their  lords,  besides  God.  Yet  Maracci  (Prodromus, 
part  iii.  p.  69,  70)  excuses  the  worship,  especially  of  the  pope,  and  quotes,  from 
the  Koran  itself,  the  case  of  Eblis,  or  Satan,  who  was  cast  from  heaven  for  refusing 
to  adore  Adam.  

*  Mahomet  at  first  granted  the  Jews  many  privileges  in  observing  their  ancient 
customs,  and  especially  their  Sabbath ;  and  he  himself  kept  the  fast  of  ten  days 
with  which  the  Jewish  year  begins.  But,  when  he  found  himself  deceived  in  his 
expectations  of  converting  them,  these  privileges  were  withdrawn.  Mecca  was 
substituted  for  Jerusalem  as  the  kebla,  or  quarter  to  which  the  face  is  directed 
during  prayer;  and,  in  place  of  the  Jewish  fast,  that  of  Ramadan  was  instituted. 
Weil,  Mohammed,  p.  90.— S. 

b  Mr.  Forster  (Mahometanism  Unveiled,  vol.  i.  p.  416)  has  severely  rebuked  Gib- 
bon for  his  inaccuracy  in  saying  that  "the  Mahometan  religion  is  destitute  of 
priesthood  or  sacrifice ;"  but  this  expression  must  be  understood  of  the  general 
practice  of  the  Mahometans.  The  occasion  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  formed 
an  exception  ;  and  Gibbon  has  himself  observed  (supra,  p.  198)  that  "  the  pilgrim- 
age was  achieved,  as  at  the  present  hour,  by  a  sacrifice  of  sheep  and  camels."  The 
Koran  sanctions  sacrifice  on  this  occasion  ;  and  Mahomet  himself,  in  his  last  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  set  the  example  by  ottering  up  with  his  own  hand  the  sixty- 
three  camels  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Medina,  ordering  AH  to  do  the 
like  with  the  thirty-seven  which  he  had  brought  from  Yemen.  Weil,  Mohammed, 
p.  294,  317.  This  ordinance  was  probably  a  sort  of  political  compromise  with  the 
ancient  idolatrous  rites  of  Mecca.  It  may  be  further  remarked  that  there  were 
two  kinds  of  pilgrimage,  viz.,  Hadj  and  Umra.  The  rites  accompanying  them, 
however,  were  exactly  similar — the  only  distinction  being  that  the  former  took 
place  only  on  the  appointed  festivals,  whilst  the  latter  might  be  performed  all  the 
year  round.     lb.  p.  290. — & 
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"The  devotion  of  the  Faithful  is  repeated  at  daybreak,  at  noon,  in  the  afternoon, 

in  the  evening,  and  at  the  first  watch  of  the  night." 
Gibbon's  Rome,  Vol.  V.  Painting  by  J.  I,.  Chrome 
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was  odious  to  a  prophet  who  censured  in  his  companions  a 
rash  vow  of  abstaining  from  flesh,  and  women,  and  sleep ; 
and  firmly  declared  that  he  would  suffer  no  monks  in  his 
religion.108  Yet  he  instituted,  in  each  year,  a  fast  of  thirty 
days ;  and  strenuously  recommended  the  observance  as  a  dis- 
cipline which  purifies  the  soul  and  subdues  the  body,  as  a  sal- 
utary exercise  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  and  his  apos- 
tle. During  the  month  of  Kamadan,  from  the  rising  to  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  the  Mussulman  abstains  from  eating,  and 
drinking,  and  women,  and  baths,  and  perfumes ;  from  all  nour- 
ishment that  can  restore  his  strength,  from  all  pleasure  that 
can  gratify  his  senses.  In  the  revolution  of  the  lunar  year, 
the  Ramadan  coincides,  by  turns,  with  the  winter  cold  and 
the  summer  heat ;  and  the  patient  martyr,  without  assuaging 
his  thirst  with  a  drop  of  water,  must  expect  the  close  of  a 
tedious  and  sultry  day.  The  interdiction  of  wine,  peculiar  to 
some  orders  of  priests  or  hermits,  is  converted  by  Mahomet 
alone  into  a  positive  and  general  law  ;104  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  globe  has  abjured,  at  his  command,  the  use  of 
that  salutary,  though  dangerous,  liquor.  These  painful  re- 
straints are,  doubtless,  infringed  by  the  libertine  and  eluded 
by  the  hypocrite ;  but  the  legislator,  by  whom  they  are  enact- 
ed, cannot  surely  be  accused  of  alluring  his  proselytes  by  the 
indulgence  of  their  sensual  appetites.*  III.  The  charity  of 
the  Mahometans  descends  to  the  animal  creation ;  and  the 
Koran  repeatedly  inculcates,  not  as  a  merit,  but  as  a  strict 
and  indispensable  duty,  the  relief  of  the  indigent  and  unfort- 

103  Koran,  ch.  5,  p.  94,  and  Sale's  note,  which  refers  to  the  authority  of  Jalla- 
loddin  and  Al  Beidawi.  D'Herbelot  declares  that  Mahomet  condemned  la  vie 
religieuse,  and  that  the  first  swarms  of  fakirs,  dervishes,  etc.,  did  not  appear  till 
after  the  year  300  of  the  Hegira  (Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  292,  718). 

104  See  the  double  prohibition  (Koran,  ch.  2,  p.  25 ;  ch.  5,  p.  94) ;  the  one  in  the 
style  of  a  legislator,  the  other  in  that  of  a  fanatic.  The  public  and  private  mo- 
tives of  Mahome*  are  investigated  by  Prideaux  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  62-64)  and 
Sale  (Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  124). 


*  Forster  points  out  the  inconsistency  of  this  passage  with  the  one  on  p.  287 : 
"His  voice  invited  the  Arabs  to  freedom  and  victory,  to  arms  and  rapine,  to  the 
indulgence  of  their  darling  passions  in  this  world  and  the  next."  Mahometanun 
Unveiled,  vol.  ii.  p.  498.— S. 

V.-15 
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unate.  Mahomet,  perhaps,  is  the  only  law-giver  who  has  de- 
fined the  precise  measure  of  charity :  the  standard  may  vary 
with  the  degree  and  nature  of  property,  as  it  consists  either 
in  money,  in  corn  or  cattle,  in  fruits  or  merchandise  :  but  the 
Mussulman  does  not  accomplish  the  law,  unless  he  bestows 
a  tenth  of  his  revenue ;  and  if  his  conscience  accuses  him  of 
fraud  or  extortion,  the  tenth,  under  the  idea  of  restitution,  is 
enlarged  to  a  fifth.10"  Benevolence  is  the  foundation  of  jus- 
tice, since  we  are  forbid  to  injure  those  whom  we  are  bound 
to  assist.  A  prophet  may  reveal  the  secrets  of  heaven  and 
of  futurity :  but  in  his  moral  precepts  he  can  only  repeat  the 
lessons  of  our  own  hearts. 

The  two  articles  of  belief,  and  the  four  practical  duties,* 

of  Islam,  are  guarded  by  rewards  and  punishments ;  and  the 

faith  of  the  Mussulman  is  devoutly  fixed  on  the 

Resurrection.  _  .  .     * 

event  of  the  judgment  and  the  last  day.  lhe 
prophet  has  not  presumed  to  determine  the  moment  of  that 
awful  catastrophe,  though  he  darkly  announces  the  signs,  both 
in  heaven  and  earth,  which  will  precede  the  universal  dissolu- 
tion, when  life  shall  be  destroyed,  and  the  order  of  creation 
shall  be  confounded  in  the  primitive  chaos.  At  the  blast  of 
the  trumpet  new  worlds  will  start  into  being ;  angels,  genii, 
and  men  will  arise  from  the  dead,  and  the  human  soul  will 
again  be  united  to  the  body.  The  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection was  first  entertained  by  the  Egyptians;108  and  their 

106  The  jealousy  of  Maracci  (Prodroraus,  part  iv.  p.  33)  prompts  him  to  enu- 
merate the  more  liberal  alms  of  the  Catholics  of  Rome.  Fifteen  great  hospitals  are 
open  to  many  thousand  patients  and  pilgrims ;  fifteen  hundred  maidens  are  annual- 
ly  portioned;  fifty-six  charity-schools  are  founded  for  both  sexes;  one  hundred 
and  twenty  confraternities  relieve  the  wants  of  their  brethren,  etc.  The  benevo- 
lence of  London  is  still  more  extensive;  but  I  am  afraid  that  much  more  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  humanity  than  to  the  religion  of  the  people. 

108  See  Herodotus  (1.  ii.  c.  123)  and  our  learned  countryman  Sir  John  Marsham 
(Canon.  Chronicus,  p.  46).  The"A&jc  of  the  same  writer  (p.  254-274)  is  an  elab- 
orate sketch  of  the  infernal  regions,  as  they  were  painted  by  the  fancy  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Greeks,  of  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  antiquity. 

■  The  four  practical  duties  are  prayer,  fasting,  alms,  and  pilgrimage.  Weil, 
Mohammed,  p.  288,  note.  It  is  here  obvious  that  Gibbon  had  not  overlooked  the 
last,  though  he  has  omitted  it  in  the  preceding  enumeration  of  the  ordinary  and 
constant  duties  of  a  Mussulm  n. — ii. 
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mummies  were  embalmed,  their  pyramids  were  constructed, 
to  preserve  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  soul  during  a  period 
of  three  thousand  years.  But  the  attempt  is  partial  aud  un- 
availing; and  it  is  with  a  more  philosophic  spirit  that  Ma- 
homet relies  on  the  omnipotence  of  the  Creator,  whose  word 
can  reanimate  the  breathless  clay,  and  collect  the  innumera- 
ble atoms  that  no  longer  retain  their  form  or  substance.107 
The  intermediate  state  of  the  soul  it  is  hard  to  decide ;  and 
those  who  most  firmly  believe  her  immaterial  nature  are  at 
a  loss  to  understand  how  she  can  think  or  act  without  the 
agency  of  the  organs  of  sense. 

The  reunion  of  the  soul  and  body  will  be  followed  by  the 
final  judgment  of  mankind ;  and  in  his  copy  of  the  Magian 
Heii  and  picture,  the  prophet  has  too  faithfully  represented 
paradise.  ^q  form8  0f  proceeding,  and  even  the  slow  and 
successive  operations,  of  an  earthly  tribunal.  By  his  intoler- 
ant adversaries  he  is  upbraided  for  extending,  even  to  them- 
selves, the  hope  of  salvation ;  for  asserting  the  blackest  her- 
esy, that  every  man  who  believes  in  God,  and  accomplishes 
good  works,  may  expect  in  the  last  day  a  favorable  sentence. 
Such  rational  indifference  is  ill  adapted  to  the  character  of 
a  fanatic ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  a  messenger  from  heaven 
should  depreciate  the  value  and  necessity  of  his  own  revela- 
tion. In  the  idiom  of  the  Koran,108  the  belief  of  God  is  in- 
separable from  that  of  Mahomet :  the  good  works  are  those 
which  he  has  enjoined ;  and  the  two  qualifications  imply  the 
profession  of  Islam,  to  which  all  nations  and  all  sects  are 
equally  invited.  Their  spiritual  blindness,  though  excused 
by  ignorance  and  crowned  with  virtue,  will  be  scourged  with 
everlasting  torments ;  and  the  tears  which  Mahomet  shed 
over  the  tomb  of  his  mother,  for  whom  he  was  forbidden 
to  pray,  display  a  striking  contrast  of  humanity  and  enthu- 

101  The  Koran  (ch.  2,  p.  259,  etc. ;  of  Sale,  p.  32 ;  of  Maracci,  p.  97)  relates  an 
ingenious  miracle,  which  satisfied  the  curiosity  and  confirmed  the  faith  of  Abraham. 

108  The  candid  Reland  has  demonstrated  that  Mahomet  damns  all  unbelievers 
(De  lieligione  Moham.  p.  128-142) ;  that  devils  will  not  be  finally  saved  (p.  IDS- 
ISO)  ;  that  paradise  will  not  solely  consist  of  corporeal  delights  (p.  199-205);  and 
that  women's  souls  are  immortal  (p.  205-209). 
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Biasra.109  The  doom  of  the  infidels  is  common :  the  measure 
of  their  guilt  and  punishment  is  determined  by  the  degree 
of  evidence  which  they  have  rejected,  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  errors  which  they  have  entertained :  the  eternal  mansions 
of  the  Christians,  the  Jews,  the  Sabians,  the  Magians,  and  the 
idolaters  are  sunk  below  each  other  in  the  abyss;  and  the 
lowest  hell  is  reserved  for  the  faithless  hypocrites  who  have 
assumed  the  mask  of  religion.  After  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  has  been  condemned  for  their  opinions,  the  true  be- 
lievers only  will  be  judged  by  their  actions.  The  good  and 
evil  of  each  Mussulman  will  be  accurately  weighed  in  a  real 
or  allegorical  balance ;  and  a  singular  mode  of  compensation 
will  be  allowed  for  the  payment  of  injuries:  the  aggressor 
will  refund  an  equivalent  of  his  own  good  actions,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  person  whom  he  has  wronged ;  and  if  he  should 
be  destitute  of  any  moral  property,  the  weight  of  his  sins  will 
be  loaded  with  an  adequate  share  of  the  demerits  of  the  suf- 
ferer. According  as  the  shares  of  guilt  or  virtue  shall  pre- 
ponderate, the  sentence  will  be  pronounced,  and  all,  without 
distinction,  will  pass  over  the  sharp  and  perilous  bridge  of 
the  abyss ;  but  the  innocent,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Ma- 
homet, will  gloriously  enter  the  gates  of  paradise,  while  the 
guilty  will  fall  into  the  first  and  mildest  of  the  seven  hells. 
The  term  of  expiation  will  vary  from  nine  hundred  to  seven 
thousand  years;  but  the  prophet  has  judiciously  promised 
that  all  his  disciples,  whatever  may  be  their  sins,  shall  be 
saved,  by  their  own  faith  and  his  intercession,  from  eternal 
damnation.  It  is  not  surprising  that  superstition  should  act 
most  powerfully  on  the  fears  of  her  votaries,  since  the  human 
fancy  can  paint  with  more  energy  the  misery  than  the  bliss 
of  a  future  life.  With  the  two  simple  elements  of  darkness 
and  fire  we  create  a  sensation  of  pain,  which  may  be  aggra- 
vated to  an  infinite  degree  by  the  idea  of  endless  duration. 
But  the  same  idea  operates  with  an  opposite  effect  on  the  con- 

109  Al  Beidawi,  apud  Sale,  Koran,  ch.  9,  p.  164.  The  refusal  to  pray  for  an  un- 
believing kindred  is  justified,  according  to  Mahomet,  by  the  duty  of  a  prophet,  and 
ihe  example  of  Abraham,  who  reprobated  his  own  father  as  an  enemy  of  God.  Yet 
Abraham  (he  adds,  ch.  9,  v.  116 ;  Maracci,  torn.  ii.  p.  317)  "Fait  sane  pius,  mitis." 
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tinuity  of  pleasure ;  and  too  much  of  our  present  enjoyments 
is  obtained  from  the  relief,  or  the  comparison,  of  evil.  It  is 
natural  enough  that  an  Arabian  prophet  should  dwell  with 
rapture  on  the  groves,  the  fountains,  and  the  rivers  of  para- 
dise ;  but  instead  of  inspiring  the  blessed  inhabitants  with  a 
liberal  taste  for  harmony  and  science,  conversation  and  friend- 
ship, he  idly  celebrates  the  pearls  and  diamonds,  the  robes 
of  silk,  palaces  of  marble,  dishes  of  gold,  rich  wines,  artificial 
dainties,  numerous  attendants,  and  the  whole  train  of  sensual 
and  costly  luxury,  which  becomes  insipid  to  the  owner,  even 
in  the  short  period  of  this  mortal  life.  Seventy-two  houris, 
or  black-eyed  girls,  of  resplendent  beauty,  blooming  youth, 
virgin  purity,  and  exquisite  sensibility,  will  be  created  for  the 
use  of  the  meanest  believer;  a  moment  of  pleasure  will  be 
prolonged  to  a  thousand  years,  and  his  faculties  will  be  in- 
creased a  hundred-fold,  to  render  him  worthy  of  his  felicity. 
Notwithstanding  a  vulgar  prejudice,  the  gates  of  heaven  will 
be  open  to  both  sexes;  but  Mahomet  has  not  specified  the 
male  companions  of  the  female  elect,  lest  he  should  either 
alarm  the  jealousy  of  their  former  husbands,  or  disturb  their 
felicity  by  the  suspicion  of  an  everlasting  marriage.  This 
image  of  a  carnal  paradise  has  provoked  the  indignation,  per- 
haps the  envy,  of  the  monks :  they  declaim  against  the  im- 
pure religion  of  Mahomet;  and  his  modest  apologists  are 
driven  to  the  poor  excuse  of  figures  and  allegories.  But  the 
sounder  and  more  consistent  party  adhere,  without  shame,  to 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Koran :  useless  would  be  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  unless  it  were  restored  to  the  pos- 
session and  exercise  of  its  worthiest  faculties ;  and  the  union 
of  sensual  and  intellectual  enjoyment  is  requisite  to  complete 
the  happiness  of  the  double  animal,  the  perfect  man.  Yet 
the  joys  of  the  Mahometan  paradise  will  not  be  confined  to 
the  indulgence  of  luxury  and  appetite ;  and  the  prophet  has 
expressly  declared  that  all  meaner  happiness  will  be  forgot- 
ten and  despised  by  the  saints  and  martyrs,  who  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  beatitude  of  the  divine  vision.1 " 


m  Fox  the  day  of  judgment,  hell,  paradise,  etc.,  consult  the  Koran  (ch.  2,  v.  25, 
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The  first  and  most  arduous  conquests  of  Mahomet"1  were 

c.  56,  78,  etc.),  with  Maracci's  virulent  but  learned  refutation  (in  his  notes,  and  in 
the  Prodromus,  part  iv.  p.  78, 120, 122,  etc.) ;  D'Herbelot  (Bibliotheque  Orientale, 
p.  368,  375) ;  Reland  (p.  47-61) ;  and  Sale  (p.  76-103).  The  original  ideas  of 
the  Magi  are  darkly  and  doubtfully  explored  by  their  apologist  Dr.  Hyde  (Hist. 
Religionis  Persarum,  c.  33,  p.  402-412,  Oxon.  1760).  In  the  article  of  Mahomet, 
Bayle  has  shown  how  indifferently  wit  and  philosophy  supply  the  absence  of  gen- 
uine information. 

111  Before  I  enter  on  the  history  of  the  prophet,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  pro- 
duce my  evidence.  The  Latin,  French,  and  English  versions  of  the  Koran  are 
preceded  by  historical  discourses,  and  the  three  translators,  Maracci  (torn.  i.  p.  10- 
32),  Savaiy  (torn.  i.  p.  1-248),  and  Sale  (Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  33-56),  had  ac- 
curately studied  the  language  and  character  of  their  author.  Two  professed  Lives 
of  Mahomet  have  been  composed  by  Dr.  Prideaux  (Life  of  Mahomet,  seventh  edi- 
tion, London,  1718,  in  octavo)  and  the  Count  de  Boulainvilliers  (Vie  de  Mahomed, 
Londres,  1730,  in  octavo) ;  but  the  adverse  wish  of  finding  an  impostor  or  a  hero 
has  too  often  corrupted  the  learning  of  the  doctor  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  count. 
The  article  in  D'Herbelot  (Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  598-603)  is  chiefly  drawn  from 
Novairi  and  Mirkond ;  but  the  best  and  most  authentic  of  our  guides  is  M.  Ga- 
gnier,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  professor  at  Oxford  of  the  Oriental  tongues.  la 
two  elaborate  works  (Ismael  Abulfeda  de  Vita  et  Rebus  gestis  Mohammedis,  etc., 
Latine  vertit,  Praefatione  et  Notis  illustravit  Johannes  Gagnier,  Oxon.  1723,  in  fo- 
lio ;  La  Vie  de  Mahomet  traduite  et  compilee  de  l'Alcoran,  des  Traditions  Au- 
thentiques  de  la  Sonna  et  des  meilleurs  Auteurs  Arabes,  Amsterdam,  1748,  3  vols. 
in  12mo)  he  has  interpreted,  illustrated,  and  supplied  the  Arabic  text  of  Abulfeda 
and  Al  Jannabi ;  the  first  an  enlightened  prince,  who  reigned  at  Hamah,  in  Syria, 
a.d.  1310-1332  (see  Gagnier,  Praefat.  ad  Abulfed.);  the  second  a  credulous  doc- 
tor, who  visited  Mecca  a.d.  1556.  (D'Herbelot,  p.  397;  Gagnier,  torn.  iii.  p.  209, 
210.)  These  are  my  general  vouchers,  and  the  inquisitive  reader  may  follow  the 
order  of  time  and  the  division  of  chapters.  Yet  I  must  observe  that  both  Abulfeda 
and  Al  Jannabi  are  modern  historians,  and  that  they  cannot  appeal  to  any  writers 
of  the  first  century  of  the  Hegira.1 


*  The  original  materials  for  a  Life  of  Mahomet  are — I.  The  Koran.  II.  The 
traditions  of  Mahomet's  followers.  III.  Some  poetical  works.  IV.  The  earliest 
Arabian  biographies  of  the  prophet. 

I.  The  Koran,  respecting  the  general  integrity  and  authenticity  of  which  Orien- 
tal scholars  are  agreed,  is  the  great  storehouse  for  the  opinions  and  character  of 
Mahomet ;  but  the  events  of  his  outward  life,  and  their  connection,  are  derived  al- 
most entirely  from  tradition. 

II.  After  Mahomet's  death,  such  of  his  followers  as  had  been  much  about  his 
person  (Ashdb,  "  companions  ")  were  surrounded  by  pupils  who  had  not  seen  and 
conversed  with  him,  but  who  were  desirous  of  acquiring  information  from  those 
who  had  enjoyed  that  advantage.  This  second  generation,  who  were  called  Tabiys 
(Tdbiun,  "successors"),  transmitted  in  turn  to  others  the  information  thus  ac- 
quired. Great  care  was  employed  in  comparing  and  sifting  these  traditions,  which 
were  derived  from  various  and  often  distant  sources;  and,  as  a  guarantee  of  au- 
thenticity, the  name  of  the  person  on  whose  authority  they  rested  was  transmitted 
along  with  them.    It  is  possible  that  some  of  them  may  have  been  committed  to 
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those  of  his  wife,  his  servant,  his  pupil,  and  his  friend  ;119  since 

1,8  After  the  Greeks,  Prideaux  (p.  8)  discloses  the  secret  doubts  of  the  wife 


writing  in  Mahomet's  lifetime;  but  the  first  formal  collection  of  them  was  made 
about  a  century  after  his  death,  by  command  of  the  Caliph  Omar  II.  They  mul- 
tiplied rapidly ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  books  of  the  historian  Bokhari — who  died 
only  about  two  centuries  after  Mahomet — which  consisted  chiefly  of  these  tradi- 
tions, filled  six  hundred  boxes,  each  a  load  for  two  men.  The  most  important 
among  these  collections  are  the  six  canonical  ones  of  the  Sunnies  and  four  of  the 
Shiahs.  The  former  were  compiled  under  the  influence  of  the  Abasside  caliphs, 
and  were  begun  in  the  reign  of  Al  Mamun.  The  Shiahs  were  somewhat  later, 
and  are  far  less  trustworthy  than  the  Sunnies,  being  composed  with  the  party  view 
of  supporting  the  claims  of  Ali  and  his  descendants  to  supreme  power. 

III.  Some  extant  Arabic  poems  were  probably  composed  by  Mahomet's  contem- 
poraries. They  are  of  much  value,  as  adding  confirmation  to  the  corresponding  tra- 
ditions ;  but  there  are  no  facts  in  the  prophet's  life  the  proof  of  which  depends  upon 
these  historical  remains.  Although,  therefore,  they  are  valuable  because  confirm- 
atory of  tradition,  their  practical  bearing  upon  the  biographical  elements  of  the 
prophet's  life  is  not  of  so  much  interest  as  might  have  been  expected.  They  de- 
serve, indeed,  deep  attention,  as  the  earliest  literary  remains  of  a  period  which  con- 
tained the  germ  of  such  mighty  events,  but  they  give  us  little  new  insight  into  the 
history  or  character  of  Mahomet.     (Calcutta  Review,  No.  xxxvii.  p.  66.) 

IV.  It  seems  that  regular  biographies  of  Mahomet  began  to  be  composed  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  first  or  early  in  the  second  century  of  the  Hegira;  but  the 
earliest  biographical  writers,  whose  works  are  extant  more  or  less  in  their  original 
state,  are — 1.  Ibn  Ishac  ;  2.  Ibn  Hisham  ;  3.  Wackidi  and  his  secretary ;  4.  Ta- 
bari. — 1.  Ibn  Ishac,  a  Tabiy,  died  a.h.  151  (a.d.  768).  His  work,  which  was 
composed  for  the  Caliph  Al  Mansur,  enjoys  a  high  reputation  among  the  Moslems ; 
and  its  statements  have  been  incorporated  into  most  of  the  subsequent  biographies 
of  the  prophet.  Dr.  Sprenger,  however  (p.  69),  though  hardly,  perhaps,  on  suffi- 
cient grounds,  regards  him  as  little  trustworthy,  and  doubts  whether  his  book  has 
come  down  to  us  in  its  original  form. — 2.  Ibn  Ishac  was  succeeded  by  Ibn  Hisham 
(died  a.h.  213 — a.d.  828),  whose  work,  still  extant,  is  founded  on  that  of  his  pred- 
ecessor, but  bears  the  reputation  of  being  still  less  trustworthy. — 3.  Wackidi,  born 
at  Medina  about  a.h.  129,  compiled  several  books  relating  to  Mahomet,  but  no  work 
of  his  has  come  down  to  us  in  its  original  form.  The  fruits  of  his  researches  were, 
however,  collected  into  fifteen  large  quarto  volumes  by  his  secretary  Mohammed 
Ibn  Saad.  The  first  of  these,  containing  the  Sirat,  or  biography  of  Mahomet,  in- 
cluding accounts  of  his  companions,  has  been  preserved  in  its  genuine  form,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  sources  of  information  respecting  the  prophet.  This  valuable  work 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  Sprenger  at  Cawnpore.  Dr.  Sprenger  observes  that  "  this 
is  by  far  the  best  biography  of  the  Arabic  prophet,  but,  being  rare,  it  has  never 
been  used  by  a  European  scholar.  The  veracity  and  knowledge  of  the  author  have 
never  been  impugned  by  his  contemporaries,  nor  by  good  early  writers."  It  is 
generally  quoted  under  the  name  of  "Wackidi,"  probably  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 
The  carefully  collected  traditions  of  Wackidi  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  ro- 
mances of  the  eighth  century  which  bear  the  same  name,  and  which  form  the  basis 
of  Ockley's  work. — 4.  Tabari,the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Arabic  historians,  died 
a.h.  310  (a.d.  929).  A  short  account  of  this  writer  is  given  by  Gibbon  himself 
(ch.  li.  note  11).  Tabari  wrote  an  account  both  of  Mahomet's  life  and  of  the  prog- 
ress of  Islam.  The  latter  has  long  been  known  ;  and  a  portion  of  it,  in  the  origi- 
nal Arabic,  was  published,  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Kosegarten  in  1831.  But 
the  earlier  part,  relating  to  Mahomet,  could  be  read  only  in  an  untrustworthy  Per- 
sian translation  even  so  late  as  1851,  when  Dr.  Sprenger  published  his  Life  of 
Mahomet.    It  has,  however,  been  subsequently  discovered  in  the  original  language 
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he  presented  himself  as  a  prophet  to  those  who  were  most 
Mahomet  conversant  with  his  infirmities  as  a  man.  Yet  Cadi- 
at  Mecca.  jan  believed  the  words  and  cherished  the  glory  of 
a.d.609.  ker  husband;  the  obsequious  and  affectionate  Zeid 
was  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  freedom ;  the  illustrious  Ali, 
the  son  of  Abu  Taleb,  embraced  the  sentiments  of  his  cousin 
with  the  spirit  of  a  youthful  hero ;  and  the  wealth,  the  mod- 
eration, the  veracity  of  Abubeker,a  confirmed  the  religion  of 
the  prophet  whom  he  was  destined  to  succeed.  By  his  per- 
suasion ten  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Mecca  were 
introduced  to  the  private  lessons  of  Islam ;  they  yielded  to 
the  voice  of  reason  and  enthusiasm ;  they  repeated  the  fun- 
damental creed,  "  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  the 
apostle  of  God ;"  and  their  faith,  even  in  this  life,  was  re- 
warded with  riches  and  honors,  with  the  command  of  armies 

of  Mahomet.  As  if  he  had  heen  a  privy  councillor  of  the  prophet,  Boulainvil- 
liers  (p.  272,  etc.)  unfolds  the  sublime  and  patriotic  views  of  Cadijah  and  the  first 
disciples.  

by  that  gentleman  during  his  mission  by  the  Indian  Government  to  search  the  na- 
tive libraries  of  Lucknow.  To  Dr.  Sprenger,  therefore,  belongs  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing discovered  two  of  the  most  valuable  works  respecting  the  history  of  Mahomet. 

But  even  the  most  authentic  traditions  respecting  Mahomet  have  been  corrupted 
by  superstition,  faction,  and  other  causes ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  a 
European  writer  must  exercise  the  most  careful  and  discriminating  criticism  in 
the  use  of  them.  Inattention  to  this  point  is  the  defect  of  Gagnier's  otherwise  ex- 
cellent work. 

The  later  Arabic  biographers  of  Mahomet  are  entitled  to  no  credit  as  indepen- 
dent authorities.  They  could  add  no  true  information,  but  they  often  add  many 
spurious  traditions  and  fabricated  stories  of  later  days.  Hence  such  a  writer  as 
Abulfeda,  whom  Gibbon  frequently  quotes,  is  of  no  value  as  an  authority. 

The  best  recent  biographies  of  Mahomet  by  Europeans  are  Dr.  Sprenger's  Life 
»f  Mohammed  from  original  sources,  Allahabad,  1851,  and  Dr.  Weil's  Mohammed 
der  Prophet,  Stuttgart,  1843.  Dr.  Sprenger's  Life  (part  i.)  only  goes  down  to  the 
flight  from  Mecca,  but  it  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  Oriental  literature,  and 
has  been  of  great  service  to  the  editor  of  this  work. — S. 

a  Abubeker,  or,  more  properly,  Abu  Bakr,  literally,  "the  father  of  the  virgin1* 
— so  called  because  his  daughter  Ayesha  was  the  only  maiden  whom  Mahomet 
married — was  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the  Taym  family,  much  respected  for  his 
benevolence  and  straightforward  dealing.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  accept  the 
mission  of  the  prophet,  and  is  said  to  have  believed  in  the  unity  of  God  before 
that  event.  "  The  faith  of  Abu  Bakr,"  says  Dr.  Sprenger,  "  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
greatest  guarantee  of  the  sincerity  of  Mohammed  at  the  beginning  of  his  career; 
and  he  did  more  for  the  success  of  Islam  than  the  prophet  himself.  His  having 
joined  Mohammed  lent  respectability  to  his  cause;  he  spent  seven-eighths  of  his 

Croperty,  which  amounted  to  40,000  dhhams,  or  a  thousand  pounds,  when  he  era- 
raced  the  new  faith,  towards  its  promotion  at  Mecca,  and  he  continued  the  same 
coarse  of  liberality  at  Medina  "(p.  171).— S. 
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and  the  government  of  kingdoms.  Three  years  were  silent- 
ly employed  in  the  conversion  of  fourteen  proselytes,  the 
first-fruits  of  his  mission ;  but  in  the  fourth  year  he  assumed 
the  prophetic  office,  and,  resolving  to  impart  to  his  family  the 
light  of  divine  truth,  he  prepared  a  banquet,  a  lamb,  as  it  is 
said,  and  a  bowl  of  milk,  for  the  entertainment  of  forty  guests 
of  the  race  of  Hashem.  "  Friends  and  kinsmen,"  said  Ma- 
homet to  the  assembly, "  I  offer  you,  and  I  alone  can  offer,  the 
most  precious  of  gifts,  the  treasures  of  this  world  and  of  the 
world  to  come.  God  has  commanded  me  to  call  you  to  his 
service.  "Who  among  yon  will  support  my  burden?  Who 
among  you  will  be  my  companion  and  my  vizier  ?""'  No 
answer  was  returned,  till  the  silence  of  astonishment,  and 
doubt,  and  contempt  was  at  length  broken  by  the  impatient 
courage  of  Ali,  a  youth  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age. 
"  O  prophet,  I  am  the  man :  whosoever  rises  against  thee,  I 
will  dash  out  his  teeth,  tear  out  his  eyes,  break  his  legs,  rip  up 
his  belly.  O  prophet,  I  will  be  thy  vizier  over  them."  Ma- 
homet accepted  his  offer  with  transport,  and  Abu  Taleb  was 
ironically  exhorted  to  respect  the  superior  dignity  of  his  son. 
In  a  more  serious  tone,  the  father  of  Ali  advised  his  .nephew 
to  relinquish  his  impracticable  design.  "  Spare  your  remon* 
6trance8,"  replied  the  intrepid  fanatic  to  his  uncle  and  bene- 
factor ;  "  if  they  should  place  the  sun  on  my  right  hand  and 
the  moon  on  my  left,  they  should  not  divert  me  from  my 
course."  He  persevered  ten  years  in  the  exercise  of  his  mis- 
sion ;  and  the  religion  which  has  overspread  the  East  and  the 
West  advanced  with  a  slow  and  painful  progress  within  the 
walls  of  Mecca.  Yet  Mahomet  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of 
beholding  the  increase  of  his  infant  congregation  of  Unitari- 
ans, who  revered  him  as  a  prophet,  and  to  whom  he  season- 
ably dispensed  the  spiritual  nourishment  of  the  Koran.  The 
number  of  proselytes  may  be  esteemed  by  the  absence  of 
eighty-three  men  and  eighteen  women,  who  retired  to  ^Ethi- 

H8  «  Vezirus,  portitor,  bajalus,  onus  ferens :"  and  this  Plebeian  name  was  trans- 
ferred by  an  apt  metaphor  to  the  pillars  of  the  State  (Gagnier,  Not.  ad  Abulfed. 
p.  19).  I  endeavor  to  preserve  the  Arabian  idiom,  as  far  as  I  can  feel  it  myself  in 
ft  Latin  or  French  translation. 
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opia  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  mission  ;a  and  his  party  was 
fortified  by  the  timely  conversion  of  his  uncle  Hamza,  and  of 
the  fierce  and  inflexible  Omar,  who  signalized  in  the  cause  of 
Islam  the  same  zeal  which  he  had  exerted  for  its  destruction. 
Ncr  was  the  charity  of  Mahomet  confined  to  the  tribe  of 
Koreish  or  the  precincts  of  Mecca :  on  solemn  festivals,  in 
the  days  of  pilgrimage,  he  frequented  the  Caaba,  accosted  the 
strangers  of  every  tribe,  and  urged,  both  in  private  converse 
and  public  discourse,  the  belief  and  worship  of  a  sole  Deity. 
Conscious  of  his  reason  and  of  his  weakness,  he  asserted  the 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  disclaimed  the  use  of  religious  vio- 
lence:114 but  he  called  the  Arabs  to  repentance,  and  conjured 
them  to  remember  the  ancient  idolaters  of  Ad  and  Thamud, 
whom  the  divine  justice  had  swept  away  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.116 

The  people  of  Mecca  were  hardened  in  their  unbelief  by  su- 
perstition and  envy.     The  elders  of  the  city,  the  uncles  of  the 
,  t    prophet,  affected  to  despise  the  presumption  of  an 

Is  opposed  by  7  ,  »  » \  .  r     . 

the  Koreish,  orphan,  the  reformer  01  his  country :  the  pious  ora- 
tions of  Mahomet  in  the  Caaba  were  answered  by 
the  clamors  of  Abu  Taleb.  "  Citizens  and  pilgrims,  listen  not 
to  the  tempter,  hearken  not  to  his  impious  novelties.  Stand 
fast  in  the  worship  of  Al  Lata  and  Al  Uzzah."     Yet  the  son 

114  The  passages  of  the  Koran  in  behalf  of  toleration  are  strong  and  numerous : 
ch.  2,  v.  257,  ch.  16,  129,  ch.  17,  54,  eh.  45,  15,  ch.  50,  39,  ch.  88,  21,  etc.,  with 
the  notes  of  Maracci  and  Sale.  This  character  alone  may  generally  decide  the 
doubts  of  the  learned,  whether  a  chapter  was  revealed  at  Mecca  or  Medina. 

115  See  the  Koran  (passim,  and  especially  ch.  7,  p.  123,  124,  etc.),  and  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Arabs  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  35-37).  The  caverns  of  the  tribe  of 
Thamud,  fit  for  men  of  the  ordinary  stature,  were  shown  in  the  midway  between 
Medina  and  Damascus  (Abulfed.  Arabise  Descript.  p.  43,  44),  and  may  be  probably 
ascribed  te  the  Troglodytes  of  the  primitive  world  (Michaelis,  ad  Lowth  de  Poesi 
Hebraeor.  p.  131-134  ;  Recherches  sur  les  Egyptiens,  torn.  ii.  p.  48,  etc.). 


a  There  were  two  emigrations  to  Abyssinia.  The  first  was  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  prophet's  mission,  when  twelve  men  and  four  women  emigrated.  They  re- 
turned to  Mecca  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  upon  hearing  that  a  reconcilia- 
tion had  taken  place  between  the  prophet  and  his  enemies.  The  second  emigra- 
tion was  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  mission,  and  is  the  one  mentioned  in  the  text. 
Omar  had  been  converted  in  the  preceding  year,  the  sixtli  of  the  mission  ;  and 
after  his  conversion  the  number  of  the  faithful  was  almost  immediately  doubled 
Sprenger,  p.  182-189.— S. 
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of  Abdallah  was  ever  dear  to  the  aged  chief :  and  he  protect- 
ed the  fame  and  person  of  his  nephew  against  the  assaults  of 
the  Koreishites,  who  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  family  of  Hashem."  Their  malice  was  colored 
with  the  pretence  of  religion :  in  the  age  of  Job  the  crime 
of  impiety  was  punished  by  the  Arabian  magistrate  ;118  and 
Mahomet  was  guilty  of  deserting  and  denying  the  national 
deities.  But  so  loose  was  the  policy  of  Mecca,  that  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Koreish,  instead  of  accusing  a  criminal,  were  com- 
pelled to  employ  the  measures  of  persuasion  or  violence. 
They  repeatedly  addressed  Abu  Taleb  in  the  style  of  reproach 
and  menace.  "  Thy  nephew  reviles  our  religion  ;  he  accuses 
our  wise  forefathers  of  ignorance  and  folly ;  silence  him  quick- 
ly, lest  he  kindle  tumult  and  discord  in  the  city.  If  he  perse- 
vere, we  shall  draw  our  swords  against  him  and  his  adherents, 
and  thou  wilt  be  responsible  for  the  blood  of  thy  fellow-citi- 
zens." The  weight  and  moderation  of  Abu  Taleb  eluded  the 
violence  of  religious  faction ;  the  most  helpless  or  timid  of 
the  disciples  retired  to  -^Ethiopia,  and  the  prophet  withdrew 
himself  to  various  places  of  strength  in  the  town  and  coun- 
try .b  As  he  was  still  supported  by  his  family,  the  rest  of  the 
tribe  of  Koreish  engaged  themselves  to  renounce  all  inter- 
course with  the  children  of  Hashem — neither  to  buy  nor  sell, 
neither  to  marry  nor  to  give  in  marriage,  but  to  pursue  them 
with  implacable  enmity,  till  they  should  deliver  the  person  of 
Mahomet  to  the  justice  of  the  gods.  The  decree  was  suspend- 
ed in  the  Caaba  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation :  the  messengers 
of  the  Koreish  pursued  the  Mussulman  exiles  in  the  heart  of 

116  In  the  time  of  Job  the  crime  of  impiety  was  punished  by  the  Arabian  mag- 
istrate (ch.  31,  v.  26,  27,  28).  I  blush  for  a  respectable  prelate  (De  Poesi  Hebrae- 
orum,  p.  650,  651,  edit.  Michaelis ;  and  letter  of  a  late  professor  in  the  university 
of  Oxford,  p.  15-53),  who  justifies  and  applauds  this  patriarchal  inquisition. 


a  On  one  occasion  Mahomet  narrowly  escaped  being  strangled  in  the  Caaba; 
and  Abu  Bekr,  who  came  to  his  aid,  was  beaten  with  sandals  till  his  nose  was 
flattened.     Weil,  p.  56.— S. 

b  Especially  to  a  fortress  or  castle  in  a  defile  near  Mecca,  in  which  he  seems  to 
have  spent  nearly  three  years,  often  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  obliged 
to  change  his  bed  every  night  for  fear  of  being  surprised  by  assassins.  Weil,  p.  63. 
■ — o. 
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Africa;  they  besieged  the  prophet  and  his  most  faithful  fol- 
lowers, intercepted  their  water,  and  inflamed  their  mutual  ani- 
mosity by  the  retaliation  of  injuries  and  insults.  A  doubt- 
ful truce  restored  the  appearances  of  concord,  till  the  death 
of  Abu  Taleb  abandoned  Mahomet  to  the  power  of  his  ene- 
mies, at  the  moment  when  he  was  deprived  of  his  domestic 
comforts  by  the  loss  of  his  faithful  and  generous  Cadijah, 
Abu  Sophian,  the  chief  of  the  branch  of  Ommiyah,  succeed- 
ed to  the  principality  of  the  republic  of  Mecca.  A  zealous 
votary  of  the  idols,  a  mortal  foe  of  the  line  of  Hashem,  he 
convened  an  assembly  of  the  Koreishites  and  their  allies  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  apostle.  His  imprisonment  might  pro- 
voke the  despair  of  his  enthusiasm ;  and  the  exile  of  an  elo- 
quent and  popular  fanatic  would  diffuse  the  mischief  through 
the  provinces  of  Arabia.  His  death  was  resolved ;  and  they 
agreed  that  a  sword  from  each  tribe  should  be  buried  in  his 
heart,  to  divide  the  guilt  of  his  blood,  and  baffle  the  vengeance 
of  the  Hashemites.    An  angel  or  a  spv  revealed 

and  driven  .  .  .   „,    .       °  x  * 

from  Mecca,  their  conspiracy,  and  night  was  the  only  resource 
of  Mahomet.'17  At  the  dead  of  night,  accompanied 
by  his  friend  Abubeker,  he  silently  escaped  from  his  house : 
the  assassins  watched  at  the  door ;  but  they  were  deceived  by 
the  figure  of  Ali,  who  reposed  on  the  bed,  and  was  covered 
with  the  green  vestment,  of  the  apostle.  The  Koreish  re- 
spected the  piety  of  the  heroic  youth ;  but  some  verses  of  Ali, 
which  are  still  extant,  exhibit  an  interesting  picture  of  his 
anxiety,  his  tenderness,  and  his  religious  confidence.  Three 
days  Mahomet  and  his  companion  were  concealed  in  the  cave 
of  Thor,  at  the  distance  of  a  league  from  Mecca ;  and  in  the 
close  of  each  evening  they  received  from  the  son  and  daugh- 
ter of  Abubeker  a  secret  supply  of  intelligence  and  food. 
The  diligence  of  the  Koreish  explored  every  haunt  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city :  they  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cavern ;  but  the  providential  deceit  of  a  spider's  web  and  a 
pigeon's  nest  is  supposed  to  convince  them  that  the  place  was 


1,7  D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  445.     He  quotes  a  particular  history  of  the 
flight  of  Mahomet. 
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solitary  and  inviolate.*  ""We  are  only  two,"  said  the  trem- 
bling Abubeker.  "  There  is  a  third,"  replied  the  prophet ;  "  it 
is  God  himself."  No  sooner  was  the  pursuit  abated  than  the 
two  fugitives  issued  from  the  rock  and  mounted  their  camels: 
on  the  road  to  Medina  they  were  overtaken  by  the  emissa- 
ries of  the  Koreish ;  they  redeemed  themselves  with  prayers 
and  promises  from  their  hands.  In  this  eventful  moment 
the  lance  of  an  Arab  might  have  changed  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  flight  of  the  prophet  from  Mecca  to  Medina  has 
fixed  the  memorable  era  of  the  Hegira™  which,  at  the  end 
of  twelve  centuries,  still  discriminates  the  lunar  years  of  the 
Mahometan  nations.119 

The  religion  of  the  Koran  might  have  perished  in  its  cra- 
dle had  not  Medina  embraced  with  faith  and  reverence  the 
Received  as  h°ty  outcasts  of  Mecca.  Medina,  or  the  city*  known 
Siedina/  under  the  name  of  Yathreb  before  it  was  sanctified 
a.d.622.  ^y  the  throne  of  the  prophet,  was  divided  between 
the  tribes  of  the  Charegites0  and  the  Awsites,  whose  heredi- 
tary feud  was  rekindled  by  the  slightest  provocations :  two 
colonies  of  Jews,  who  boasted  a  sacerdotal  race,  were  their 
humble  allies,  and,  without  converting  the  Arabs,  they  intro- 
duced the  taste  of  science  and  religion,  which  distinguished 
Medina  as  the  City  of  the  Book.  Some  of  her  noblest  citi- 
zens, in  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Caaba,  were  converted  by  the 

m  The  Hegira  was  instituted  by  Omar,  the  second  caliph,  in  imitation  of  the 
era  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Christians  (D'Herbelot,  p.  444) ;  and  properly  com- 
menced sixty-eight  days  before  the  flight  of  Mahomet,  with  the  first  of  Moharren, 
or  first  day  of  that  Arabian  year,  which  coincides  with  Friday,  July  Kith,  a.d.  622 
(Abulfeda,  Vit.  Moham.  c.  22,  23,  p.  45-50 ;  and  Greaves's  edition  of  Ullug  Beg's 
Epoch se  Arabum,  etc.,  c.  1,  p.  8, 10,  etc.). 

119  Mahomet's  life,  from  his  mission  to  the  Hegira,  may  be  found  in  Abulfeda 
(p.  14-45)  and  Gagnier  (torn.  i.  p.  134-251,  342-383).  The  legend  from  p.  187- 
234  is  vouched  by  Al  Jannabi,  and  disdained  by  Abulfeda, 


•  According  to  another  legend,  which  is  less  known,  a  tree  grew  up  before  the 
entrance  of  the  cavern,  at  the  command  of  the  prophet.     Weil,  p.  79,  note  96. — S. 

b  It  was  at  first  called  Medinatalnabi,  "  the  city  of  the  prophet;"  and  after- 
wards simply  "  the  city."  Conde,  Hist,  de  la  Domination  des  Axabes,  i.  44,  note. 
— S. 

c  More  properly  Chazrajites,  of  the  tribe  Chazraj.  Sprenger,  p.  203 ;  Weil, 
p.  71.— S. 
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preaching  of  Mahomet ;  on  their  return  they  diffused  the  be- 
lief of  God  and  his  prophet,  and  the  new  alliance  was  ratified 
by  their  deputies  in  two  secret  and  nocturnal  interviews  on  a 
hill  in  the  suburbs  of  Mecca.  In  the  first,  ten  Charegites  and 
two  Awsites,  united  in  faith  and  love,  protested,  in  the  name 
of  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  absent  brethren,  that 
they  would  forever  profess  the  creed  and  observe  the  precepts 
of  the  Koran.3,  The  second  was  a  political  association,  the 
first  vital  spark  of  the  empire  of  the  Saracens.120  Seventy- 
three  men  and  two  women  of  Medina  held  a  solemn  con- 
ference with  Mahomet,  his  kinsmen,  and  his  disciples,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  each  other  by  a  mutual  oath  of  fidelity. 
They  promised,  in  the  name  of  the  city,  that  if  he  should  be 
banished  they  would  receive  him  as  a  confederate,  obey  him 
as  a  leader,  and  defend  him  to  the  last  extremity,  like  their 
wives  and  children.  "  But  if  yon  are  recalled  by  your  coun- 
try," they  asked,  with  a  flattering  anxiety, "  will  you  not  aban- 
don your  new  allies?"  "All  things,"  replied  Mahomet,  with 
a  smile,  "are  now  common  between  us ;  your  blood  is  as  my 
blood,  your  ruin  as  my  ruin.  We  are  bound  to  each  other  by 
the  ties  of  honor  and  interest.  I  am  your  friend,  and  the  en- 
emy of  your  foes."  "But  if  we  are  killed  in  your  service, 
what,"  exclaimed  the  deputies  of  Medina,  "will  be  our  re- 
ward ?"  "  Paradise,"  replied  the  prophet.  "  Stretch  forth 
thy  hand."  He  stretched  it  forth,  and  they  reiterated  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity.  Their  treaty  was  ratified  by 
the  people,  who  unanimously  embraced  the  profession  of  Is- 
lam; they  rejoiced  in  the  exile  of  the  apostle,  but  they  trem- 
bled for  his  safety,  and  impatiently  expected  his  arrival.  Af- 
ter a  perilous  and  rapid  journey  along  the  sea-coast,  he  halted 
at  Koba,  two  miles  from  the  city,  and  made  his  public  entry 
into  Medina,  sixteen  days  after  his  flight  from  Mecca.  Five 
hundred  of  the  citizens  advanced  to  meet  him ;  he  was  hail- 

120  The  triple  inauguration  of  Mahomet  is  described  by  Abulfeda  (p.  30,  33,  40, 
86),  and  Gagnier  (torn.  i.  p.  342,  349,  etc.  ;  torn.  ii.  p.  223,  etc.). 


*  This  first  alliance  was  called  "the  agreement  of  women,"  because  it  did  Hot 
contain  the  duty  of  fighting  for  the  Islam.     Sprenger,  p.  203. — S. 
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ed  with  acclamations  of  loyalty  and  devotion ;  Mahomet  was 
mounted  on  a  she-camel,  an  umbrella  shaded  his  head,  and  a 
turban  was  unfurled  before  him  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  a 
standard.  His  bravest  disciples,  who  had  been  scattered  by 
the  storm,  assembled  round  his  person ;  and  the  equal,  though 
various,  merit  of  the  Moslems  was  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  Mohagericms  and  Ansars,  the  fugitives  of  Mecca,  and  the 
auxiliaries  of  Medina.  To  eradicate  the  seeds  of  jealousy, 
Mahomet  judiciously  coupled  his  principal  followers  with  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  brethren ;  and  when  Ali  found  him- 
self without  a  peer,  the  prophet  tenderly  declared  that  he 
would  be  the  companion  and  brother  of  the  noble  youth.  The 
expedient  was  crowned  with  success ;  the  holy  fraternity  was 
respected  in  peace  and  war,  and  the  two  parties  vied  with  each 
other  in  a  generous  emulation  of  courage  and  fidelity.  Once 
only  the  concord  was  slightly  ruffled  by  an  accidental  quarrel : 
a  patriot  of  Medina  arraigned  the  insolence  of  the  strangers, 
but  the  hint  of  their  expulsion  was  heard  with  abhorrence ; 
and  his  own  son  most  eagerly  offered  to  lay  at  the  apostle's 
feet  the  head  of  his  father. 

From  his  establishment  at  Medina  Mahomet  assumed  the 
exercise  of  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office ;  and  it  was  impious 
to  appeal  from  a  judge  whose  decrees  were  inspired 
dignity.  by  the  divine  wisdom.  A  small  portion  of  ground, 
the  patrimony  01  two  orphans,  was  acquired  by  gift 
or  purchase  ;m  on  that  chosen  spot  he  built  a  house  and  a 
mosque,  more  venerable  in  their  rude  simplicity  than  the  pal- 
aces and  temples  of  the  Assyrian  caliphs.  His  seal  of  gold, 
or  silver,  was  inscribed  with  the  apostolic  title ;  when  he  pray- 

121  Prideaux  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  44)  reviles  the  wickedness  of  the  impostor, 
who  despoiled  two  poor  orphans,  the  sons  of  a  carpenter ;  a  reproach  which  he 
drew  from  the  Disputatio  contra  Saracenos,  composed  in  Arabic  before  the  year 
1130;  but  the  honest  Gagnier  (ad  Abulfed.  p.  53)  has  shown  that  they  were  de- 
ceived by  the  word  Al  Nagjar,  which  signifies,  in  this  place,  not  an  obscure  trade, 
but  a  noble  tribe  of  Arabs.  The  desolate  state  of  the  ground  is  described  by 
Abulfeda ;  and  his  worthy  interpreter  has  proved,  from  Al  Bochari,  the  offer  of  a 
price ;  from  Al  Jannabi,  the  fair  purchase ;  and  from  Ahmed  Ben  Joseph,  the 
payment  of  the  money  by  the  generous  Abubeker.  On  these  grounds  the  proph- 
et mast  be  honorably  acquitted. 
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ed  and  preached  in  the  weekly  assembly,  he  leaned  against 
the  trunk  of  a  palm-tree ;  and  it  was  long  before  he  indulged 
himself  in  the  use  of  a  chair  or  pulpit  of  rough  timber.1"  Af- 
ter a  reign  of  six  years,  fifteen  hundred  Moslems,  in  arms  and 
in  the  field,  renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  their  chief 
repeated  the  assurance  of  protection  till  the  death  of  the  last 
member,  or  the  final  dissolution  of  the  party.  It  was  in  the 
same  camp  that  the  deputy  of  Mecca  was  astonished  by  the 
attention  of  the  faithful  to  the  words  and  looks  of  the  proph- 
et, by  the  eagerness  with  which  they  collected  his  spittle,  a 
hair  that  dropped  on  the  ground,  the  refuse  water  of  his  lus- 
trations, as  if  they  participated  in  some  degree  of  the  pro- 
phetic virtue.  "  I  have  seen,"  said  he,  "  the  Chosroes  of  Per- 
sia and  the  Caesar  of  Eome,  but  never  did  I  behold  a  king 
among  his  subjects  like  Mahomet  among  his  companions." 
The  devout  fervor  of  enthusiasm  acts  with  more  energy  and 
truth  than  the  cold  and  formal  servility  of  courts. 

In  the  state  of  nature  every  man  has  a  right  to  defend,  by 
force  of  arms,  his  person  and  his  possessions ;  to  repel,  or  even 
to  prevent,  the  violence  of  his  enemies,  and  to  ex- 
war  against  tend  his  hostilities  to  a  reasonable  measure  of  satis- 
faction and  retaliation.  In  the  free  society  of  the 
Arabs,  the  duties  of  subject  and  citizen  imposed  a  feeble  re- 
straint ;  and  Mahomet,  in  the  exercise  of  a  peaceful  and  be- 
nevolent mission,  had  been  despoiled  and  banished  by  the 
injustice  of  his  countrymen.  The  choice  of  an  independent 
people  had  exalted  the  fugitive  of  Mecca  to  the  rank  of  a 
sovereign ;  and  he  was  invested  with  the  just  prerogative  of 
forming  alliances,  and  of  waging  offensive  or  defensive  war. 
The  imperfection  of  human  rights  was  supplied  and  armed 
by  the  plenitude  of  divine  power :  the  prophet  of  Medina  as- 
sumed, in  his  new  revelations,  a  fiercer  and  more  sanguinary 
tone,  which  proves  that  his  former  moderation  was  the  effect 
of  weakness  :18S  the  means  of  persuasion  had  been  tried,  the 

188  Al  Jannabi  (apud  Gagnier,  torn.  ii.  p.  246,  324)  describes  the  seal  and  pul- 
pit as  two  venerable  relics  of  the  apostle  of  God ;  and  the  portrait  of  his  court  i' 
taken  from  Abulfeda  (c.  44,  p.  85). 

128  The  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  of  the  Koran  are  th«  loudest  and  most  vehe 
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season  of  forbearance  was  elapsed,  and  he  was  now  com- 
manded to  propagate  his  religion  by  the  sword,  to  destroy 
the  monuments  of  idolatry,  and,  without  regarding  the  sanc- 
tity of  days  or  months,  to  pursue  the  unbelieving  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  same  bloody  precepts,  so  repeatedly  incul- 
cated in  the  Koran,  are  ascribed  by  the  author  to  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Gospel.  But  the  mild  tenor  of  the  evangelic 
style  may  explain  an  ambiguous  text,  that  Jesus  did  not  bring 
peace  on  the  earth,  but  a  sword:  his  patient  and  humble 
virtues  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  intolerant  zeal  of 
princes  and  bishops,  who  have  disgraced  the  name  of  his  dis- 
ciples. In  the  prosecution  of  religious  war,  Mahomet  might 
appeal  with  more  propriety  to  the  example  of  Moses,  of  the 
Judges,  and  the  kings  of  Israel.  The  military  laws  of  the 
Hebrews  are  still  more  rigid  than  those  of  the  Arabian  legis- 
lator.1" The  Lord  of  hosts  marched  in  person  before  the 
Jews :  if  a  city  resisted  their  summons,  the  males,  without 
distinction,  were  put  to  the  sword :  the  seven  nations  of  Ca- 
naan were  devoted  to  destruction ;  and  neither  repentance 
nor  conversion  could  shield  them  from  the  inevitable  doom, 
that  no  creature  within  their  precincts  should  be  left  alive.* 
The  fair  option  of  friendship,  or  submission,  or  battle,  was 
proposed  to  the  enemies  of  Mahomet.  If  they  professed  the 
creed  of  Islam,  they  were  admitted  to  all  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  benefits  of  his  primitive  disciples,  and  marched  un- 
der the  same  banner  to  extend  the  religion  which  they  had 
embraced.  The  clemency  of  the  prophet  was  decided  by  his 
interest :  yet  he  seldom  trampled  on  a  prostrate  enemy ;  and 
he  seems  to  promise  that  on  the  payment  of  a  tribute  the 

tnent ;  and  Maracci  (Prodromus,  part  iv.  p.  59-64)  has  inveighed  with  more  jus- 
tice than  discretion  against  the  double  dealing  of  the  impostor. 

124  The  tenth  and  twentieth  chapters  of  Deuteronomy,  with  the  practical  com- 
ments of  Joshua,  David,  etc.,  are  read  with  more  awe  than  satisfaction  by  the  pi- 
ous Christians  of  the  present  age.  But  the  bishops,  as  well  as  the  rabbies  of  lor- 
mer  times,  have  beat  the  drum-ecclesiastic  with  pleasure  and  success  (Sale's  Pre- 
liminary Discourse,  p.  142,  143). 


•  The  editor's  opinions  on  this  subject  may  be  read  in  the  History  of  the  Jews, 
vol.  i.  p.  137.— M. 

V.— 16 
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least  guilty  of  his  unbelieving  subjects  might  be  indulged  in 
their  worship,  or  at  least  in  their  imperfect  faith.  In  the  first 
months  of  his  reign  he  practised  the  lessons  of  holy  warfare, 
and  displayed  his  white  banner  before  the  gates  of  Medina: 
the  martial  apostle  fought  in  persona  at  nine  battles  or 
sieges;1"  and  fifty  enterprises  of  war  were  achieved  in  ten 
years  by  himself  or  his  lieutenants.  The  Arab  continued  to 
unite  the  professions  of  a  merchant  and  a  robber;  and  his 
petty  excursions  for  the  defence  or  the  attack  of  a  caravan  in- 
sensibly prepared  his  troops  for  the  conquest  of  Arabia.  The 
distribution  of  the  spoil  was  regulated  by  a  divine  law  :126  the 
whole  was  faithfully  collected  in  one  common  mass :  a  fifth 
of  the  gold  and  silver,  the  prisoners  and  cattle,  the  movables 
and  immovables,  was  reserved  by  the  prophet  for  pious  and 
charitable  uses  ;b  the  remainder  was  shared  in  adequate  por- 
tions by  the  soldiers  who  had  obtained  the  victory  or  guarded 
the  camp :  the  rewards  of  the  slain  devolved  to  their  widows 
and  orphans ;  and  the  increase  of  cavalry  was  encouraged  by 
the  allotment  of  a  double  share  to  the  horse  and  to  the  man. 
From  all  sides  the  roving  Arabs  were  allured  to  the  standard 
of  religion  and  plunder :  the  apostle  sanctified  the  license  of 
embracing  the  female  captives  as  their  wives  or  concubines ; 
and  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  beauty  was  a  feeble  type  of 
the  joys  of  paradise  prepared  for  the  valiant  martyrs  of  the 
faith.  "  The  sword,"  says  Mahomet,  "  is  the  key  of  heaven 
and  of  hell :  a  drop  of  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  God,  a 
night  spent  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two  months  of  fast- 

126  Abulfeda,  in  Vit.  Moham.  p.  156.  The  private  arsenal  of  the  apostle  con- 
sisted of  nine  swords,  three  lances,  seven  pikes  or  half-pikes,  a  quiver  and  three 
bows,  seven  cuirasses,  three  shields,  and  two  helmets  (Gagnier,  torn.  iii.  p.  328- 
834),  with  a  large  white  standard,  a  black  banner  (p.  335),  twenty  horses  (p.  322), 
etc.  Two  of  his  martial  sayings  are  recorded  by  tradition  (Gagnier,  torn.  ii. 
p.  88,  337). 

19S  The  whole  subject,  "De  jure  belli  Mohammedanorum,"i8  exhausted  in  a 
separate  dissertation  by  the  learned  Reland  (Dissertationes  Miscellanea;,  torn.  iii. 
Dissertat.  x.  p.  3-53).      

•  See  note,  p.  244.— S. 

b  Before  the  time  of  Mahomet  it  was  customary  for  the  head  of  the  tribe,  or 
general,  to  retain  one  fourth  of  the  booty;  so  that  this  new  regulation  must  have 
been  regarded  with  favor  by  the  army.     Weil,  p.  111. — S. 
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ing  or  prayer :  whosoever  falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  forgiven  : 
at  the  day  of  judgment  his  wounds  shall  be  resplendent  as 
vermilion  and  odoriferous  as  musk  ;  and  the  loss  of  his  limbs 
shall  be  supplied  by  the  wings  of  angels  and  cherubim." 
The  intrepid  souls  of  the  Arabs  were  fired  with  enthusiasm : 
the  picture  of  the  invisible  world  was  strongly  painted  on 
their  imagination ;  and  the  death  which  they  had  always  de- 
spised became  an  object  of  hope  and  desire.  The  Koran  in- 
culcates, in  the  most  absolute  sense,  the  tenets  of  fate  and  pre- 
destination, which  would  extinguish  both  industry  and  virtue, 
if  the  actions  of  man  were  governed  by  his  speculative  belief. 
Yet  their  influence  in  every  age  has  exalted  the  courage  of 
the  Saracens  and  Turks.  The  first  companions  of  Mahomet 
advanced  to  battle  with  a  fearless  confidence:  there  is  no 
danger  where  there  is  no  chance :  they  were  ordained  to  per- 
ish in  their  beds ;  or  they  were  safe  and  invulnerable  amidst 
the  darts  of  the  enemy.1" 

Perhaps  the  Koreish  would  have  been  content  with  the 
flight  of  Mahomet,  had  they  not  been  provoked  and  alarmed 
Hia  defensive  DV  *ne  vengeance  of  an  enemy  who  could  inter- 
the  KoreiSh*  ceP^  their  Syrian  trade  as  it  passed  and  repassed 
of  Mecca.  through  the  territory  of  Medina.  Abu  Sophian 
himself,  with  only  thirty  or  forty  followers,  conducted  a 
wealthy  caravan  of  a  thousand  camels ;  the  fortune  or  dex- 
terity of  his  march  escaped  the  vigilance  of  Mahomet ;  but 
the  chief  of  the  Koreish  was  informed  that  the  holy  robbers 
were  placed  in  ambush  to  await  his  return.  He  despatched  a 
messenger  to  his  brethren  of  Mecca,  and  they  were  roused, 
by  the  fear  of  losing  their  merchandise  and  their  provisions, 
unless  they  hastened  to  his  relief  with  the  military  force  of 
the  city.  The  sacred  band  of  Mahomet  was  formed  of  three 
hundred  and  thirteen  Moslems,  of  whom  seventy-seven  were 

191  The  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  on  which  few  religions  can  reproach 
each  other,  is  sternly  exposed  in  the  Koran  (ch.  3,  p.  52,  53,  ch.  4,  p.  70,  etc.,  with 
the  notes  of  Sale,  and  ch.  17,  p.  413,  with  those  of  Maracci).  Reland  (De  Relig. 
Moham.  p.  61-64)  and  Sale  (Prelim.  Discourse,  p.  103)  represent  the  opinions  of 
the  doctors,  and  our  modern  travellers  the  confidence,  the  fading  confidence,  of 
the  Turks. 
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fugitives,  and  the  rest  auxiliaries :  they  mounted  by  turns  a 
train  of  seventy  camels  (the  camels  of  Yathreb  were  formida- 
ble in  war) ;  but  such  was  the  poverty  of  his  first  disciples, 
that  only  two  could  appear  on  horseback  in  the  field."*  In 
the  fertile  and  famous  vale  of  Beder,m„three  stations  from 
Medina,  he  was  informed  by  his  scouts  of  the  caravan  that 
approached  on  one  side ;  of  the  Koreish,  one  hundred  horse, 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  foot,*  who  advanced  on  the  other. 
After  a  short  debate  he  sacrificed  the  prospect  of  wealth  to 
the  pursuit  of  glory  and  revenge ;  and  a  slight  intrenchment 
was  formed  to  cover  his  troops,  and  a  stream  of  fresh  water 
that  glided  through  the  valley.     "  O  God !"  he  exclaimed,  as 

the  numbers  of  the  Koreish  descended  from  the 
Beder.°         hills — "  O  God !  if  these  are  destroyed,  by  whom 

wilt  thou  be  worshipped  on  the  earth? — Courage, 
my  children ;  close  your  ranks ;  discharge  your  arrows,  and 
the  day  is  your  own."  At  these  words  he  placed  himself, 
with  Abubeker,  on  a  throne  or  pulpit,130  and  instantly  de- 

188  Al  Jannabi  (apnd  Gagnier,  torn.  ii.  p.  9)  allows  him  seventy  or  eighty  horse ; 
and  on  two  other  occasions,  prior  to  the  battle  of  Ohud,  he  enlists  a  body  of  thirty 
(p.  10)  and  of  500  (p.  66)  troopers.  Yet  the  Mussulmans,  in  the  field  of  Ohud, 
had  no  more  than  two  horses,  according  to  the  better  sense  of  Abulfeda  (in  Vit. 
Mohamm.  c.  31,  p.  65).  In  the  Stony  province  the  camels  were  numerous;  but 
the  horse  appears  to  have  beew  less  common  than  in  the  Happy,  or  the  Desert 
Arabia. 

129  Bedder  Houneene,  twenty  miles  from  Medina,  and  forty  from  Mecca,  is  on 
the  high-road  of  the  caravan  of  Egypt ;  and  the  pilgrims  annually  commemorate 
the  prophet's  victory  by  illuminations,  rockets,  etc.     Shaw's  Travels,  p.  477. 

130  The  place  to  which  Mahomet  retired  during  the  action  is  styled  by  Gagnier 
(in  Abulfeda,  c.  27,  p.  58 ;  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  ii.  p.  30,  33)  Umbraculum,  une 
loge  de  bois  avec  une  porte.  The  same  Arabic  word  is  rendered  by  Reiske  (An- 
nates Moslemici  Abulfeda?,  p.  23)  by  Solium,  Suggestus  editior;  and  the  difference 
is  of  the  utmost  moment  for  the  honor  both  of  the  interpreter  and  of  the  hero.b 


*  Of  these,  however,  300  of  the  tribe  of  Zohra  returned  to  Mecca  before  the  en- 
gagement,  and  were  joined  by  many  others.  The  battle  began  with  a  fight,  like 
that  of  the  Horatii  ar.d  Curiatii,  of  three  on  each  side.     Weil,  p.  105-111. — S. 

b  Weil  (p.  108)  calls  it  a  hut  (liiitte)  which  his  followers  had  erected  for  him 
on  a  gentle  eminence  near  the  field  of  battle.  Gibbon  is  solicitous  for  the  repu- 
tation of  Mahomet,  whom  he  has  before  characterized  (supra,  p.  208)  as  possessing 
"  the  courage  both  of  thought  and  action."  Weil,  however,  draws  a  very  differ- 
ent portrait  of  him  (p.  344).  "According  to  his  Mussulman  biographers,  whom 
Europeans  have  followed  without  further  inquiry,  his  physical  strength  was  ac- 
companied with  the  greatest  valor ;  yet  not  only"  is  this  assertion  destitute  of  all 
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manded  tlie  succor  of  Gabriel  and  three  thousand  angels. 
His  eje  was  fixed  on  the  field  of  battle :  the  Mussulmans 
fainted,  and  were  pressed:  in  that  decisive  moment  the 
prophet  started  from  his  throne,  mounted  his  horse,  and  cast 
a  handful  of  sand  into  the  air ;  "  Let  their  faces  be  covered 
with  confusion."  Both  armies  heard  the  thunder  of  his 
voice :  their  fancy  beheld  the  angelic  warriors  :131  the  Koreish 
trembled  and  fled :  seventy  of  the  bravest  were  slain ;  and 
seventy  captives  adorned  the  first  victory  of  the  faithful.* 
The  dead  bodies  of  the  Koreish  were  despoiled  and  insulted : 
two  of  the  most  obnoxious  prisoners  were  punished  with 
death ;  and  the  ransom  of  the  others,  four  thousand  drachms 
of  silver,  compensated  in  some  degree  the  escape  of  the  cara- 
van. But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  camels  of  Abu  Sophian  ex- 
plored a  new  road  through  the  desert  and  along  the  Euphra- 
tes: they  were  overtaken  by  the  diligence  of  the  Mussul- 
mans ;  and  wealthy  must  have  been  the  prize,  if  twenty  thou- 
sand drachms  could  be  set  apart  for  the  fifth  of  the  apostle. 

I  am  sorry  to  observe  the  pride  and  acrimony  with  which  Reiske  chastises  his  fel- 
low-laborer. "  Saepe  sic  vertit,  ut  integrae  paginae  nequeant  nisi  una-  litnra  cor- 
rigi:  Arabice  non  satis  callebat,  et  carebat  judicio  critico."  J.  J.  Reiske,  Prodi- 
dagmata  ad  Hagji  ChalisaB  Tabulas,  p.  228,  ad  calcem  Abulfedae  Syriae  Tabulae ; 
Lipsiae,  1766,  in  4to. 

131  The  loose  expressions  of  the  Koran  (ch.  3,  p.  124, 125 ;  ch.  8,  p.  9)  allow  the 
commentators  to  fluctuate  between  the  numbers  of  1000,  3000,  or  9000  angels ; 
and  the  smallest  of  these  might  suffice  for  the  slaughter  of  seventy  of  the  Koreish 
(Maracci,  Alcoran,  torn.  ii.  p.  131).  Yet  the  same  scholiasts  confess  that  this  an- 
gelic band  was  not  visible  to  any  mortal  eye  (Maracci,  p.  297).  They  refine  on 
the  words  (ch.  8, 16),  "Not  thou,  but  God,"  etc.  (D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orientale, 
p.  600,  601.)  

proof,  but  his  behavior  in  his  different  campaigns,  as  well  as  in  the  first  years  of 
his  appearance  as  a  prophet,  and  also  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  when  he  was 
become  very  powerful,  compel  us,  despite  his  endurance  and  perseverance,  to  char- 
acterize him  as  very  timorous.  It  was  not  till  after  the  conversion  of  Omar  and 
Hamza  that  he  ventured  openly  to  appear  in  the  mosque  along  with  the  professors 
of  his  faith,  as  a  Moslem.  He  not  only  took  no  part  in  the  fight  in  the  battle  of 
Bedr,  hut  kept  at  some  distance  from  the  field,  and  had  some  dromedaries  ready 
before  his  tent,  in  order  to  fly  in  case  of  a  reverse." — S. 

a  According  to  others,  forty-four.  Weil,  p.  109.  Among  the  captives  was  Ab- 
bas, the  rich  uncle  of  Mahomet,  who  was  obliged  to  pay  ransom,  although  he  al- 
leged that  inwardly  he  was  a  believer,  and  had  been  forced  to  take  part  in  the 
expedition.  He  returned  to  Mecca,  where,  it  is  said,  he  served  Mahomet  as  a  spy. 
—lb.  p.  109-114.— S. 
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The  resentment  of  the  public  and  private  loss  stimulated  Abu 
Sophian  to  collect  a  body  of  three  thousand  men,  seven  hun- 
dred of  whom  were  armed  with  cuirasses,  and  two  hundred 
were  mounted  on  horseback ;  three  thousand  camels  attended 
his  march ;  and  his  wife  Henda,  with  fifteen  matrons  of  Mec- 
ca, incessantly  sounded  their  timbrels  to  animate  the  troops, 
and  to  magnify  the  greatness  of  Hobal,  the  most  popular 
OfOhud.  deity  of  the  Caaba.  The  standard  of  God  and  Ma- 
x.d.  623.  hornet  was  upheld  by  nine  hundred  and  fifty  be- 
lievers :  the  disproportion  of  numbers  was  not  more  alarming 
than  in  the  field  of  Beder ;  and  their  presumption  of  victory 
prevailed  against  the  divine  and  human  sense  of  the  apostle.a 
The  second  battle  was  fought  on  Mount  Ohud,  six  miles  to 
the  north  of  Medina  :132  the  Koreish  advanced  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent;  and  the  right  wing  of  cavalry  was  led  by  Caled, 
the  fiercest  and  most  successful  of  the  Arabian  warriors. 
The  troops  of  Mahomet  were  skilfully  posted  on  the  decliv- 
ity of  the  hill,  and  their  rear  was  guarded  by  a  detachment  of 
fifty  archers.  The  weight  of  their  charge  impelled  and  broke 
the  centre  of  the  idolaters :  but  in  the  pursuit  they  lost  the 
advantage  of  their  ground :  the  archers  deserted  their  station : 
the  Mussulmans  were  tempted  by  the  spoil,  disobeyed  their 
general,  and  disordered  their  ranks.  The  intrepid  Caled, 
wheeling  his  cavalry  on  their  flank  and  rear,  exclaimed  with 
a  loud  voice  that  Mahomet  was  slain.  He  was  indeed  wound- 
ed in  the  face  with  a  javelin  :  two  of  his  teeth  were  shattered 
with  a  stone  ;b  yet,  in  the  midst  of  tumult  and  dismay,  he  re- 
proached the  infidels  with  the  murder  of  a  prophet,  and  bless- 
ed the  friendly  hand  that  stanched  his  blood  and  conveyed 
him  to  a  place  of  safety.0     Seventy  martyrs  died  for  the  sins 

138  Geograph,  Nubiensis,  p.  47. 


»  But  on  this  occasion  Abd  Allah,  with  200  men,  abandoned  Mahomet;  so 
that  the  disproportion  of  forces  was  vastly  greater  than  at  Bedr.  See  note  a  on 
page  244.     Weil,  p.  124.— S. 

b  Two  of  Mahomet's  teeth  are  (or  were)  preserved  at  Constantinople ;  but  as, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  he  only  lost  one  on  this  occasion,  one  half  at 
least  of  these  relics  must  be  regarded  with  the  same  suspicion  that  attaches  to 
most  other  articles  of  the  same  description.     See  Weil,  p.  127. — S. 

c  The  person  of  the  prophet  was  protected  by  a  helmet  and  double  coat  of  mail. 
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of  the  people :  they  fell,  said  the  apostle,  in  pairs,  each  broth- 
er embracing  his  lifeless  companion  ;1M  their  bodies  were  man- 
gled by  the  inhuman  females  of  Mecca;  and  the  wife  of  Abu 
Sophian  tasted  the  entrails  of  Hamza,  the  uncle  of  Mahomet. 
They  might  applaud  their  superstition  and  satiate  their  fury ; 
but  the  Mussulmans  soon  rallied  in  the  field,  and  the  Koreish 
wanted  strength  or  courage  to  undertake  the  siege 

The  nations 

or  the  ditch.'  of  Medina.  It  was  attacked  the  ensuing  year  by 
an  army  of  ten  thousand  enemies ;  and  this  third 
expedition  is  variously  named,  from  the  nations  which  march- 
ed under  the  banner  of  Abu  Sophian,  from  the  ditch  which 
was  drawn  before  the  city,  and  a  camp  of  three  thousand 
Mussulmans.  The  prudence  of  Mahomet  declined  a  general 
engagement :  the  valor  of  Ali  was  signalized  in  single  com- 
bat ;  and  the  war  was  protracted  twenty  days,  till  the  fiual 
separation  of  the  confederates.  A  tempest  of  wind,  rain,  and 
hail  overturned  their  tents:  their  private  quarrels  were  fo- 
mented by  an  insidious  adversary ;  and  the  Koreish,  deserted 
by  their  allies,  no  longer  hoped  to  subvert  the  throne,  or  to 
check  the  conquests,  of  their  invincible  exile.18* 

The  choice  of  Jerusalem  for  the  first  kebla  of  prayer  dis- 
covers the  early  propensity  of  Mahomet  in  favor  of  the  Jews; 
and  happy  would  it  have  been  for  their  temporal 

Mahomet  .  rf J  .  .  .  .  r 

subdues  the    interest  had  they  recognized  in  the  Arabian  propn- 

Jews  0f  «/  o  r      r 

Arabia.  et  the  hope  of  Israel  and  the  promised  Messiah. 

A.D.  623-627.  ,  r.  .       . *.  . 

Iheir  obstinacy  converted  his  friendship  into  im- 
placable hatred,  with  which  he  pursued  that  unfortunate  peo- 

138  In  the  third  chapter  of  the  Koran  (p.  50-53,  with  Sale's  notes)  the  prophet 
alleges  some  poor  excuses  for  the  defeat  of  Ohud. 

134  For  the  detail  of  the  three  Koreish  wars,  of  Beder,  of  Ohud,  and  of  the  ditch, 
peruse  Abulfeda  (p.  56-61,  64-69,  73-77),  Gagnier  (torn.  ii.  p.  23-45,  70-96, 120- 
139),  with  the  proper  articles  of  D'Herbelot,  and  the  abridgments  of  Elmacin 
(Hist.  Saracen,  p.  6,  7)  and  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  102). 


He  was  recognized  among  the  wounded  by  Caab,  the  son  of  Malek ;  by  whom, 
Abu  Bakr,  Omar,  and  ten  or  twelve  others,  he  was  carried  to  a  cave  upon  an  em- 
inence. Here  lie  was  pursued  by  Ubejj  Ibn  Challaf,  who  had  been  long  keeping 
a  horse  in  extraordinary  condition  for  the  purpose  of  surprising;  and  killing  Ma- 
homet;  but  the  latter  dealt  him  a  blow  of  which  he  died.  This  was  the  only 
time  that  Mahomet  took  any  personal  share  in  an  action.     Weil,  p.  128. — S. 
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pie  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life ;  and  in  the  double  character 
of  an  apostle  and  a  conqueror,  his  persecution  was  extended 
to  both  worlds.185  The  Kainoka  dwelt  at  Medina  under  the 
protection  of  the  city :  he  seized  the  occasion  of  an  accidental 
tumult,  and  summoned  them  to  embrace  his  religion,  or  con- 
tend with  him  in  battle.  "  Alas !"  replied  the  trembling  Jews, 
"  we  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  arms,  but  we  persevere  in  the 
faith  and  worship  of  our  fathers :  why  wilt  thou  reduce  us  to 
the  necessity  of  a  just  defence  ?"  The  unequal  conflict  was 
terminated  in  fifteen  days ;  and  it  was  with  extreme  reluc- 
tance that  Mahomet  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  his  allies, 
and  consented  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  captives.  But  their 
riches  were  confiscated,  their  arms  became  more  effectual  in 
the  hands  of  the  Mussulmans ;  and  a  wretched  colony  of  sev- 
en hundred  exiles  was  driven,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
to  implore  a  refuge  on  the  confines  of  Syria.  The  Nadhirites 
were  more  guilty,  since  they  conspired  in  a  friendly  interview 
to  assassinate  the  prophet.  He  besieged  their  castle,  three 
miles  from  Medina;  but  their  resolute  defence  obtained  an 
honorable  capitulation ;  and  the  garrison,  sounding  their  trump- 
ets and  beating  their  drums,  was  permitted  to  depart  with  the 
honors  of  war.  The  Jews  had  excited  and  joined  the  war  of 
the  Koreish:  no  sooner  had  the  nations  retired  from  the  ditch, 
than  Mahomet,  without  laying  aside  his  armor,  marched  on 
the  same  day  to  extirpate  the  hostile  race  of  the  children  of 
Koraidha.  After  a  resistance  of  twenty-five  days,  they  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.  They  trusted  to  the  intercession  of 
their  old  allies  of  Medina:  they  could  not  be  ignorant  that 
fanaticism  obliterates  the  feelings  of  humanity.  A  venerable 
elder,  to  whose  judgment  they  appealed,  pronounced  the  sen- 
tence of  their  death :  seven  hundred  Jews  were  dragged  in 
chains  to  the  market-place  of  the  city ;  they  descended  alive 
into  the  grave  prepared  for  their  execution  and  burial ;  and 
the  apostle  beheld  with  an  inflexible  eye  the  slaughter  of  his 
helpless  enemies.     Their  sheep  and  camels  were  inherited  by 

136  The  wars  of  Mahomet  against  the  Jewish  tribes  of  Kainoka,  the  Nadhirites, 
Koraidha,  and  Chaibar,  are  related  by  Abulfeda  (p.  61,  71,  77,  87,  etc.)  and  Ga. 
gnier  (torn.  ii.  p.  61-65,  107-112,  139-148,  268-294). 
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the  Mussulmans :  three  hundred  cuirasses,  five  hundred  pikes, 
a  thousand  lances,  composed  the  most  useful  portion  of  the 
spoil.  Six  days'  journey  to  the  northeast  of  Medina,  the  an- 
cient and  wealthy  town  of  Chaibar  was  the  seat  of  the  Jewish 
power  in  Arabia :  the  territory,  a  fertile  spot  in  the  desert, 
was  covered  with  plantations  and  cattle,  and  protected  by 
eight  castles,  some  of  which  were  esteemed  of  impregnable 
strength.  The  forces  of  Mahomet  consisted  of  two  hundred 
horse  and  fourteen  hundred  foot :  in  the  succession  of  eight 
regular  and  painful  sieges,  they  were  exposed  to  danger,  and 
fatigue,  and  hunger ;  and  the  most  undaunted  chiefs  despair- 
ed of  the  event.  The  apostle  revived  their  faith  and  courage 
by  the  example  of  Ali,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  surname 
of  the  Lion  of  God :  perhaps  we  may  believe  that  a  Hebrew 
champion  of  gigantic  stature  was  cloven  to  the  chest  by  his 
irresistible  scimetar ;  but  we  cannot  praise  the  modesty  of  ro- 
mance, which  represents  him  as  tearing  from  its  hinges  the 
gate  of  a  fortress  and  wielding  the  ponderous  buckler  in  his 
left  hand.18'  After  the  reduction  of  the  castles,  the  town  of 
Chaibar  submitted  to  the  yoke.  The  chief  of  the  tribe  was 
tortured,  in  the  presence  of  Mahomet,  to  force  a  confession  of 
his  hidden  treasure :  the  industry  of  the  shepherds  and  hus- 
bandmen was  rewarded  with  a  precarious  toleration :  they 
were  permitted,  so  long  as  it  should  please  the  conqueror,  to 
improve  their  patrimony,  in  equal  shares,  for  his  emolument 
and  their  own.  Under  the  reign  of  Omar,  the  Jews  of  Chai- 
bar were  transplanted  to  Syria;  and  the  caliph  alleged  the 
injunction  of  his  dying  master,  that  one  and  the  true  religion 
should  be  professed  in  his  native  land  of  Arabia.187 

Five  times  each  day  the  eyes  of  Mahomet  were  turned 

184  Abu  Rafe,  the  servant  of  Mahomet,  is  said  to  affirm  that  he  himself  and 
seven  other  men  afterwards  tried,  without  success,  to  move  the  same  gate  from  the 
ground  (Abulfeda,  p.  90).  Abu  Rafe  was  an  eye-witness,  but  who  will  be  witness 
for  Abu  Rafe  ? 

131  The  banishment  of  the  Jews  is  attested  by  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  9) 
and  the  great  Al  Zabari  (Gagnier,  torn.  ii.  p.  285).  Yet  Niebuhr  (Description  de 
l'Arabie,  p.  324)  believes  that  the  Jewish  religion  and  Karaite  sect  are  still  pro- 
fessed by  the  tribe  of  Chaibar ;  and  that,  in  the  plunder  of  the  caravans,  the  disc* 
pies  of  Moses  are  the  confederates  of  those  of  Mahomet. 
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towards  Mecca,138  and  he  was  urged  by  the  most  sacred  and 
submission  powerf ul  motives  to  revisit,  as  a  conqueror,  the  city 
?**»?■  an(i  tne  temple  from  whence  he  had  been  driven 
u.d.  630.— s.]  ag  an  exne#     Tjie  caaba  was  present  to  his  waking 

and  sleeping  fancy  :  an  idle  dream  was  translated  into  vision 
and  prophecy;  he  unfurled  the  holy  banner;  and  a  rash 
promise  of  success  too  hastily  dropped  from  the  lips  of  the 
apostle.  His  march  from  Medina  to  Mecca  displayed  the 
peaceful  and  solemn  pomp  of  a  pilgrimage :  seventy  camels, 
chosen  and  bedecked  for  sacrifice,  preceded  the  van ;  the  sa- 
cred territory  was  respected ;  and  the  captives  were  dismissed 
without  ransom  to  proclaim  his  clemency  and  devotion.  But 
no  sooner  did  Mahomet  descend  into  the  plain,  within  a  day's 
journey  of  the  city,  than  he  exclaimed, "  They  have  clothed 
themselves  with  the  skins  of  tigers :"  the  numbers  and  reso- 
lution of  the  Koreish  opposed  his  progress ;  and  the  roving 
Arabs  of  the  desert  might  desert  or  betray  a  leader  whom 
they  had  followed  for  the  hopes  of  spoil.  The  intrepid  fa- 
natic sunk  into  a  cool  and  cautious  politician :  he  waived  in 
the  treaty  his  title  of  apostle  of  God;a  concluded  with  the 
Koreish  and  their  allies  a  truce  of  ten  years ;  engaged  to  re- 
store the  fugitives  of  Mecca  who  should  embrace  his  religion  ; 
and  stipulated  only,  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  humble  privi- 
lege of  entering  the  city  as  a  friend,  and  of  remaining  three 
days  to  accomplish  the  rites  of  the  pilgrimage.  A  cloud  of 
shame  and  sorrow  hung  on  the  retreat  of  the  Mussulmans, 
and  their  disappointment  might  justly  accuse  the  failure  of  a 
prophet  who  had  so  often  appealed  to  the  evidence  of  success. 
The  faith  and  hope  of  the  pilgrims  were  rekindled  by  the 
prospect  of  Mecca :  their  swords  were  sheathed :  seven  times 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  apostle  they  encompassed  the  Caaba: 
the  Koreish  had  retired  to  the  hills,  and  Mahomet,  after  the 

138  The  successive  steps  of  the  reduction  of  Mecca  are  related  by  Abulfeda 
(p.  84-87,  97-100,  102-111)  and  Gagnier  (torn.  ii.  p.  209-245,  309-322 ;  torn.  iii. 
p.  1-58),  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  8,  9, 10),  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  103). 


*  He  struck  out  the  title  with  his  own  hand,  as  Ali  had  refused  to  do  it.    Weil, 
p.  178.— S. 
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customary  sacrifice,  evacuated  the  city  on  the  fourth  day. 
The  people  were  edified  by  his  devotion ;  the  hostile  chiefs 
were  awed,  or  divided,  or  seduced ;  and  both  Caled  and  Am- 
rou,  the  future  conquerors  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  most  season- 
ably deserted  the  sinking  cause  of  idolatry.  The  power  of 
Mahomet  was  increased  by  the  submission  of  the  Arabian 
tribes ;  ten  thousand  soldiers  were  assembled  for  the  conquest 
of  Mecca  ;8  and  the  idolaters,  the  weaker  party,  were  easily 
convicted  of  violating  the  truce.  Enthusiasm  and  discipline 
impelled  the  march  and  preserved  the  secret,  till  the  blaze  of 
ten  thousand  fires  proclaimed  to  the  astonished  Koreish  the 
design,  the  approach,  and  the  irresistible  force  of  the  enemy. 
The  haughty  Abu  Sophian  presented  the  keys  of  the  city ; 
admired  the  variety  of  arms  and  ensigns  that  passed  before 
him  in  review;  observed  that  the  son  of  Abdallah  had  ac- 
quired a  mighty  kingdom ;  and  confessed,  under  the  scimetar 
of  Omar,  that  he  was  the  apostle  of  the  true  God.  The  re- 
turn of  Marius  and  Sylla  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  the 
Romans :  the  revenge  of  Mahomet  was  stimulated  by  relig- 
ious zeal,  and  his  injured  followers  were  eager  to  execute  or 
to  prevent  the  order  of  a  massacre.  Instead  of  indulging 
their  passions  and  his  own,"*  the  victorious  exile  forgave  the 
guilt,  and  united  the  factions,  of  Mecca.  His  troops,  in  three 
divisions,  marched  into  the  city :  eight-and-twenty  of  the  in- 
habitants were  slain  by  the  sword  of  Caled  ;b  eleven  men  and 

189  After  the  conquest  of  Mecca,  the  Mahomet  of  Voltaire  imagines  and  perpe- 
trates the  most  horrid  crimes.  The  poet  confesses  that  he  is  not  supported  by  the 
truth  of  history,  and  can  only  allege,  "  Que  celui  qui  fait  la  guerre  k  sa  patrie  au 
nom  de  Dieu  est  capable  de  tout"  (CEuvres  de  Voltaire,  torn.  xv.  p.  282).  The 
maxim  is  neither  charitable  nor  philosophic ;  and  some  reverence  is  surely  due  to 
the  fame  of  heroes  and  the  religion  of  nations.  I  am  informed  that  a  Turkish  am- 
bassador at  Paris  was  much  scandalized  at  the  representation  of  this  tragedy. 


•  The  expedition  of  Mahomet  against  Mecca  took  place  in  the  tenth  Ramadan 
of  the  eighth  Hegira  (1  Jan.  630).     Weil,  p.  212.— S. 

b  These  men — their  numbers  are  variously  given  at  less  and  more — were  slain  on 
the  hill  called  Chandama,  before  the  entrance  of  Chaled  into  the  city,  which  they 
had  opposed.  It  was  on  a  different  occasion  that  Chaled  incurred  the  censure  of 
Mahomet.  The  prophet  had  sent  him  on  an  expedition  to  the  province  of  Te- 
hama, and,  on  passing  through  the  territory  of  the  Beni  Djasima,  Chaled  caused 
a  considerable  number  of  them  to  be  put  to  death,  although  they  were  already 
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six  women  were  proscribed  by  the  sentence  of  Mahomet  ;a 
but  he  blamed  the  cruelty  of  his  lieutenant ;  and  several  of 
the  most  obnoxious  victims  were  indebted  for  their  lives  to 
his  clemency  or  contempt.  The  chiefs  of  the  Koreish  were 
prostrate  at  his  feet.  "  What  mercy  can  you  expect  from  the 
man  whom  you  have  wronged  ?"  "  We  confide  in  the  gener- 
osity of  our  kinsman."  "And  you  shall  not  confide  in  vain : 
begone !  you  are  safe,  you  are  free."  The  people  of  Mecca 
deserved  their  pardon  by  the  profession  of  Islam ;  and  after 
an  exile  of  seven  years,  the  fugitive  missionary  was  enthroned 
as  the  prince  and  prophet  of  his  native  country.140  But  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty  idols  of  the  Caaba  were  ignomini- 
ously  broken :  the  house  of  God  was  purified  and  adorned : 
as  an  example  to  future  times,  the  apostle  again  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  a  pilgrim  ;  and  a  perpetual  law  was  enacted  that  no 
unbeliever  should  dare  to  set  his  foot  on  the  territory  of  the 
holy  city."1 

The  conquest  of  Mecca  determined  the  faith  and  obedience 
of  the  Arabian  tribes  ;149  who,  according  to  the  vicissitudes 

140  The  Mahometan  doctors  still  dispute  whether  Mecca  was  reduced  by  force  or 
consent  (Abulfeda,  p.  107,  et  Gagnier  ad  locum) ;  and  this  verbal  controversy  is  of 
as  much  moment  as  our  own  about  William  the  Conqueror. 

141  In  excluding  the  Christians  from  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  the  province  of 
Ilejaz,  or  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  Chardin  (Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  iv. 
p.  166)  and  Reland  (Dissertat.  Miscell.  torn.  iii.  p.  51)  are  more  rigid  than  the 
Mussulmans  themselves.  The  Christians  are  received  without  scruple  into  the 
ports  of  Mocha,  and  even  of  Gedda;  and  it  is  only  the  city  and  precincts  of  Mecca 
that  are  inaccessible  to  the  profane  (Niebuhr,  Description  de  l'Arabie,  p.  308,  309 ; 
Voyage  en  Arabie,  torn.  i.  p.  205,  248,  etc.). 

Ui  Abulfeda,  p.  112-115 ;  Gagnier,  torn.  iii.  p.  67-88 ;  D'Herbelot,  Mohammei>. 


Mussulmans.  Unfortunately,  when  required  to  confess  their  faith,  they  had,  from 
ancient  custom,  used  the  word  Sabana  (converts  or  renegades)  instead  of  the  usual 
Moslem  expression  Aslamna.  On  hearing  of  the  act,  Mahomet  raised  his  hands 
to  heaven,  and  exclaimed,  "  O  God,  I  am  pure  before  thee,  and  have  taken  no  part 
in  Chaled's  deed."  Mahomet  compensated  the  Beni  Djasima  for  the  slaughter 
of  their  kinsmen  ;  but  the  services  of  Chaled  obliged  him  to  overlook  his  offence. 
Weil,  p.  230.— S. 

1  Eleven  men  and  four  women ;  but  the  sentence  was  executed  only  on  three 
of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter.  Weil,  p.  220.  Mahomet  remained  two  or 
three  weeks  in  Mecca,  during  which  he  sent  his  captains  to  destroy  the  idols  in 
the  surrounding  country,  and  to  summon  the  Arabians  to  submission  and  belief. 
Weil,  p.  228.— S. 
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of  fortune,  had  obeyed,  or  disregarded,  the  eloquence  or  the 
arms  of  the  prophet.  Indifference  for  rites  and 
ofArubL  opinions  still  marks  the  character  of  the  Bedouins ; 
and  they  might  accept,  as  loosely  as  they  hold,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Koran.  Yet  an  obstinate  remnant  still  ad- 
hered to  the  religion  and  liberty  of  their  ancestors,  and  the 
war  of  Honain  derived  a  proper  appellation  from  the  idols, 
whom  Mahomet  had  vowed  to  destroy,  and  whom  the  confed- 
erates of  Tayef  had  sworn  to  defend.143  Four  thousand  pa- 
gans advanced  with  secrecy  and  speed  to  surprise  the  conquer- 
or :  they  pitied  and  despised  the  supine  negligence  of  the  Ko- 
reish,  but  they  depended  on  the  wishes,  and  perhaps  the  aid, 
of  a  people  who  had  so  lately  renounced  their  gods,  and  bow- 
ed beneath  the  yoke  of  their  enemy.  The  banners  of  Medina 
and  Mecca  were  displayed  by  the  prophet ;  a  crowd  of  Bed- 
ouins increased  the  strength  or  numbers  of  the  army,  and 
twelve  thousand  Mussulmans  entertained  a  rash  and  sinful 
presumption  of  their  invincible  strength.  They  descended 
without  precaution  into  the  valley  of  Honain :  the  heights 
had  been  occupied  by  the  archers  and  slingers  of  the  confed- 
erates ;  their  numbers  were  oppressed,  their  discipline  was 
confounded,  their  courage  was  appalled,  and  the  Koreish 
smiled  at  their  impending  destruction.  The  prophet,  on  his 
white  mule,  was  encompassed  by  the  enemies :  he  attempted 
to  rush  against  their  spears  in  search  of  a  glorious  death :  ten 
of  his  faithful  companions  interposed  their  weapons  and  their 
breasts ;  three  of  these  fell  dead  at  his  feet :  "  O  my  breth- 
ren," he  repeatedly  cried,  with  sorrow  and  indignation, "  I  am 
the  son  of  Abdallah,  I  am  the  apostle  of  truth !  O  man,  stand 
fast  in  the  faith  !  O  God,  send  down  thy  succor  1"  His  un- 
cle Abbas,  who,  like  the  heroes  of  Homer,  excelled  in  the 
loudness  of  his  voice,  made  the  valley  resound  with  the  recital 
of  the  gifts  and  promises  of  God  :  the  flying  Moslems  return- 

143  The  siege  of  Tayef,  division  of  the  spoil,  etc.,  are  related  by  Abulfeda 
(p.  117-123)  and  Gagnier  (torn.  iii.  p.  88-111).  It  is  Al  Jamiabi  who  mentions 
the  engines  and  engineers  of  the  tribe  of  Daws.  The  fertile  spot  of  Tayef  was 
supposed  to  be  a  piece  of  the  land  of  Syria  detached  and  dropped  in  the  general 
delnge. 
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ed  from  all  sides  to  the  holy  standard  ;  and  Mahomet  observed 
with  pleasure  that  the  furnace  was  again  rekindled :  his  con- 
duct and  example  restored  the  battle,  and  he  animated  his  vic- 
torious troops  to  inflict  a  merciless  revenge  on  the  authors  of 
their  shame.  From  the  field  of  Honain  he  marched  without 
delay  to  the  siege  of  Tayef,  sixty  miles  to  the  southeast  of 
Mecca,  a  fortress  of  strength,  whose  fertile  lands  produce  the 
fruits  of  Syria  in  the  midst  of  the  Arabian  desert.  A  friend- 
ly tribe,  instructed  (I  know  not  how)  in  the  art  of  sieges,  sup- 
plied him  with  a  train  of  battering-rams  and  military  engines, 
with  a  body  of  five  hundred  artificers.  But  it  was  in  vain 
that  he  offered  freedom  to  the  slaves  of  Tayef;  that  he  vio- 
lated his  own  laws  by  the  extirpation  of  the  fruit-trees ;  that 
the  ground  was  opened  by  the  miners ;  that  the  breach  was 
assaulted  by  the  troops.  After  a  siege  of  twenty  days  the 
prophet  sounded  a  retreat ;  but  he  retreated  with  a  song  of 
devout  triumph,  and  affected  to  pray  for  the  repentance  and 
safety  of  the  unbelieving  city.  The  spoil  of  this  fortunate 
expedition  amounted  to  six  thousand  captives,  twenty- four 
thousand  camels,  forty  thousand  sheep,  and  four  thousand 
ounces  of  silver :  a  tribe  who  had  fought  at  Honain  redeem- 
ed their  prisoners  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  idols :  but  Mahom- 
et compensated  the  loss  by  resigning  to  the  soldiers  his  fifth 
of  the  plunder,  and  wished,  for  their  sake,  that  he  possessed 
as  many  head  of  cattle  as  there  were  trees  in  the  province  of 
Tehama.  Instead  of  chastising  the  disaffection  of  the  Koreish, 
he  endeavored  to  cut  out  their  tongues  (his  own  expression), 
and  to  secure  their  attachment,  by  a  superior  measure  of 
liberality :  Abu  Sophian  alone  was  presented  with  three 
hundred  camels  and  twenty  ounces  of  silver ;  and  Mecca 
was  sincerely  converted  to  the  profitable  religion  of  the 
Koran. 

The  fugitives  and  auxiliaries  complained  that  they  who 
had  borne  the  burden  were  neglected  in  the  season  of  victory. 
"Alas !"  replied  their  artful  leader,  "  suffer  me  to  conciliate 
these  recent  enemies,  these  doubtful  proselytes,  by  the  gift  of 
some  perishable  goods.  To  your  guard  I  intrust  my  life  and 
fortunes.     You  are  the  companions  of  my  exile,  of  my  king- 
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dom,  of  my  paradise."*  He  was  followed  by  the  deputies  of 
Tayef,  who  dreaded  the  repetition  of  a  siege.b  "  Grant  us,  O 
apostle  of  God  1  a  truce  of  three  years  with  the  toleration  of 
our  ancient  worship."  "Not  a  month, not  an  hour."  "Ex- 
cuse us  at  least  from  the  obligation  of  prayer."  "  Without 
prayer  religion  is  of  no  avail."  They  submitted  in  silence : 
their  temples  were  demolished,  and  the  same  sentence  of  de- 
struction was  executed  on  all  the  idols  of  Arabia.  His  lieu- 
tenants, on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  ocean,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Persia,  were  saluted  by  the  acclamations  of  a  faithful  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  ambassadors  who  knelt  before  the  throne  of  Me- 
dina were  as  numerous  (says  the  Arabian  proverb)  as  the  dates 
that  fall  from  the  maturity  of  a  palm-tree.  The  nation  sub- 
mitted to  the  God  and  the  sceptre  of  Mahomet :  the  oppro- 
brious name  of  tribute  was  abolished  :  the  spontaneous  or  re- 
luctant oblations  of  alms  and  tithes  were  applied  to  the  ser- 
vice of  religion;  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
Moslems  accompanied  the  last  pilgrimage  of  the  apostle.144  c 

144  The  last  conquests  and  pilgrimage  of  Mahomet  are  contained  in  Abulfeda 
(p.  121-133),  Gagnier  (torn.  iii.  p.  119-219),  Elmacin  (p.  10,  11  [4to  edit.,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1625]),  Abulpharagius  (p.  103).  The  ninth  of  the  Hegira  was  styled  the 
Year  of  Embassies  (Gagnier,  Not.  ad  Abulfed.  p.  121). 


1  Weil  gives  this  address  of  Mahomet's  differently  (from  the  Insan  Al  Ujun, 
and  Sirat  Arrasul),  observing  that  it  has  not  before  been  presented  to  the  Eu- 
ropean reader.  His  version  is  as  follows  :  "  Were  ye  not  wandering  in  the  paths 
of  error  when  I  came  unto  you,  and  was  it  not  through  me  that  you  obtained  the 
guidance  of  God  ?  were  ye  not  poor,  and  are  ye  not  now  rich  ?  were  ye  not  at  va- 
riance, and  are  ye  not  now  united  ?"  They  answered,  "  Surely,  O  Prophet  of  God, 
thou  hast  overloaded  us  with  benefits."  Mahomet  proceeded:  "Lol  ye  auxil- 
iaries, if  ye  would,  ye  might  with  all  truth  object  to  me.  Thou  earnest  to  us 
branded  for  a  liar,  yet  we  believed  in  thee  ;  as  a  persecutor,  and  we  protected  thee ; 
as  a  fugitive,  and  we  harbored  thee ;  as  one  in  need  of  assistance,  and  we  support- 
ed thee.  Yet  such  are  not  your  thoughts ;  how,  then,  can  ye  find  fault  with  me 
because  I  have  given  a  few  worldly  toys  to  some  persons  in  order  to  win  their 
hearts  ?  Are  ye  not  content,  ye  auxiliaries,  if  these  people  return  home  with 
sheep  and  camels,  whilst  ye  return  with  the  prophet  of  God  in  the  midst  of  you  ? 
By  Him  in  whose  hand  is  Mohammed's  soul,  were  it  not  the  reward  of  the  fugi- 
tives, I  should  wish  to  belong  to  you  ;  and  when  all  the  world  went  one  way  and 
you  another,  I  would  choose  yours.  God  be  merciful  unto  you,  and  to  your  chil- 
dren, and  your  children's  children  !"  At  these  words  the  auxiliaries  sobbed 
aloud,  and  exclaimed,  "We  are  content  with  our  lot."    Weil,  p.  241. — S. 

b  The  deputation  from  Ta'if,  as  well  as  from  innumerable  other  tribes,  for  the 
most  part  to  tender  their  submission,  took  place  in  the  following  year,  which,  on 
this  account,  has  been  called  "the  year  of  deputations."    See  Weil,  p.  243  seq. — S. 

c  The  more  probable  traditions  mention  40,000.  This,  the  last  pilgrimage  of 
Mahomet,  took  place  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Hegira.     Weil,  ch.  8. — S» 
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When  Heraclius  returned  in  triumph  from  the  Persian  war, 
lie  entertained,  at  Emesa,  one  of  the  ambassadors  of  Mahomet, 
First  war  of  wno  invited  the  princes  and  nations  of  the  earth  to 
SmSE"  tne  profession  of  Islam.  On  this  foundation  the 
empkemau  zeal  °f  tne  Arabians  nas  supposed  the  secret  con- 
a.t>.  629, 630.  version  of  the  Christian  emperor :  the  vanity  of  the 
Greeks  has  feigned  a  personal  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Medina, 
who  accepted  from  the  royal  bounty  a  rich  domain,  and  a  se- 
cure retreat,  in  the  province  of  Syria.1"  But  the  friendship 
of  Heraclius  and  Mahomet  was  of  short  continuance :  the 
new  religion  had  inflamed  rather  than  assuaged  the  rapacious 
spirit  of  the  Saracens ;  and  the  murder  of  an  envoy  afforded 
a  decent  pretence  for  invading,  with  three  thousand  soldiers, 
the  territory  of  Palestine,  that  extends  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Jordan.  The  holy  banner  was  intrusted  to  Zeid;  and  such 
was  the  discipline  or  enthusiasm  of  the  rising  sect,  that  the 
noblest  chiefs  served  without  reluctance  under  the  slave  of 
the  prophet.  On  the  event  of  his  decease,  Jaafar  and  Ab- 
dallah  were  successively  substituted  to  the  command ;  and  if 
the  three  should  perish  in  the  war,  the  troops  were  authorized 
to  elect  their  general.  The  three  leaders  were  slain  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Muta,"8  the  first  military  action  which  tried  the  valor 
of  the  Moslems  against  a  foreign  enemy.  Zeid  fell,  like  a  sol- 
dier, in  the  foremost  ranks :  the  death  of  Jaafar  was  heroic 
and  memorable :  he  lost  his  right  hand :  he  shifted  the  stand- 
ard to  his  left :  the  left  was  severed  from  his  body :  he  em- 
braced the  standard  with  his  bleeding  stumps,  till  he  was 
transfixed  to  the  ground  with  fifty  honorable  wounds.  "Ad- 
vance," cried  Abdallah,  who  stepped  into  the  vacant  place — 
"  advance  with  confidence :  either  victory  or  paradise  is  our 
own."     The  lance  of  a  Roman  decided  the  alternative;  but 

146  Compare  the  bigoted  Al  Jannabi  (apud  Gagnier,  torn.  ii.  p.  232-255)  with  the 
no  less  bigoted  Greeks,  Theophanes  (p.  276-278  [torn.  i.  p.  511-514,  edit.  Bonn]), 
Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xiv.  [c.  16]  p.  86),  and  Cedrenus  (p.  421  [torn.  i.  p.  737,  edit. 
Bonn]). 

i«  por  tjje  battle  of  Muta  and  its  consequences,  see  Abulfeda  (p.  100-102)  and 
Gagnier  (torn.  ii.  p.  327-343).  XaXefoc  (says  Theophanes)  ov  \eyovoi  fiaxaipap 
roii  Qtov  [t.  i.  p.  515,  edit.  Bonn]. 
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the  falling  standard  was  rescued  by  Caled,  the  proselyte  of 
Mecca :  nine  swords  were  broken  in  his  hand ;  and  his  valor 
withstood  and  repulsed  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Chris- 
tians. In  the  nocturnal  council  of  the  camp  he  was  chosen 
to  command  :  his  skilful  evolutions  of  the  ensuing  day  se- 
cured either  the  victory  or  the  retreat  of  the  Saracens ;  and 
Caled  is  renowned  among  his  brethren  and  his  enemies  by 
the  glorious  appellation  of  the  Sword  of  God.  In  the  pulpit, 
Mahomet  described,  with  prophetic  rapture,  the  crowns  of  the 
blessed  martyrs;  but  in  private  he  betrayed  the  feelings  of  hu- 
man nature :  he  was  surprised  as  he  wept  over  the  daughter 
of  Zeid :  "  What  do  I  see  2"  said  the  astonished  votary.  "  You 
see,"  replied  the  apostle,  "  a  friend  who  is  deploring  the  loss 
of  his  most  faithful  friend."  After  the  conquest  of  Mecca,a 
the  sovereign  of  Arabia  affected  to  prevent  the  hostile  prep- 
arations of  Heraclius;  and  solemnly  proclaimed  war  against 
the  Romans,  without  attempting  to  disguise  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  the  enterprise."7  The  Moslems  were  discouraged : 
they  alleged  the  want  of  money,  or  horses,  or  provisions ;  the 
season  of  harvest,  and  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  summer : 
"  Hell  is  much  hotter,"  said  the  indignant  prophet.  He  dis- 
dained to  compel  their  service;  but  on  his  return  he  admon- 
ished the  most  guilty,  by  an  excommunication  of  fifty  days. 
Their  desertion  enhanced  the  merit  of  Abubeker,  Othrnan, 
and  the  faithful  companions  who  devoted  their  lives  and 
fortunes ;  and  Mahomet  displayed  his  banner  at  the  head  of 
ten  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot.  Painful  in- 
deed was  the  distress  of  the  march  :  lassitude  and  thirst  were 
aggravated  by  the  scorching  and  pestilential  winds  of  the 
desert :  ten  men  rode  by  turns  on  the  same  camel ;  and  they 

147  The  expedition  of  Tabnc  is  recorded  by  our  ordinary  historians,  Abulfeda 
(Vit.  Moham.  p.  123-127)  and  Gagnier  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  iii.  p.  147-163); 
but  we  have  the  advantage  of  appealing  to  the  original  evidence  of  the  Koran  (ch. 
9,  p.  154, 165),  with  Sale's  learned  and  rational  notes. 


*  The  battle  of  Muta  took  place  before  the  conquest  of  Mecca,  as  Gibbon  here 
rightly  assumes,  though  Von  Hammer  places  it  after  that  event  (Weil,  p.  206, 
note  318).  Weil  supposes  that  the  defeat  of  the  Mussulmans  on  that  occasion  en 
couraged  the  Meccans  to  violate  the  truce.     lb.  p.  207. — &. 

V.— 17 
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were  reduced  to  the  shameful  necessity  of  drinking  the  water 
from  the  belly  of  that  useful  animal.  In  the  midway,  ten 
days'  journey  from  Medina  and  Damascus,  they  reposed  near 
the  grove  and  fountain  of  Tabuc.  Beyond  that  place  Ma- 
homet declined  the  prosecution  of  the  war :  he  declared  him- 
self satisfied  with  the  peaceful  intentions — he  was  more  proba- 
bly daunted  by  the  martial  array — of  the  Emperor  of  the  East.* 
But  the  active  and  intrepid  Caled  spread  around  the  terror 
of  his  name ;  and  the  prophet  received  the  submission  of  the 
tribes  and  cities,  from  the  Euphrates  to  Ailah,  at  the  head  of 
the  Red  Sea.  To  his  Christian  subjects  Mahomet  readily 
granted  the  security  of  their  persons,  the  freedom  of  their 
trade,  the  property  of  their  goods,  and  the  toleration  of  their 
worship.148  The  weakness  of  their  Arabian  brethren  had  re- 
strained them  from  opposing  his  ambition ;  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  were  endeared  to  the  enemy  of  the  Jews;  and  it  was 

148  The  Diploma  securitatis  Ailensibus  is  attested  by  Ahmed  Ben  Joseph,  and 
the  author  Libri  Splendorum  (Gagnier,  Not.  ad  Abulfedam,  p.  125) ;  but  Abulfeda 
himself,  as  well  as  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  11),  though  he  owns  Mahomet's 
regard  for  the  Christians  (p.  13),  only  mention  peace  and  tribute.  In  the  year 
1630  Sionita  published  at  Paris  the  text  and  version  of  Mahomet's  patent  in  favor 
of  the  Christians ;  which  was  admitted  and  reprobated  by  the  opposite  taste  of 
Salmasius  and  Grotius  (Bayle,  Mahomet,  Rem.  AA).  Hottinger  doubts  of  its 
authenticity  (Hist.  Orient,  p.  237) ;  Renaudot  urges  the  consent  of  the  Mahome- 
tans (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  169)  ;  but  Mosheim  (Hist.  Eccles.  p.  244)  shows 
the  futility  of  their  opinion,  and  inclines  to  believe  it  spurious.  Yet  Abulphara- 
gius  quotes  the  impostor's  treaty  with  the  Nestorian  patriarch  (Asseman.  Biblioth. 
Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  418);  but  Abulpharagius  was  primate  of  the  Jacobites. 

»  The  expedition  of  Tabuc  was  undertaken  in  the  month  Radjab  of  the  ninth 
year  of  the  Hegira  (a.d.  631).  Mahomet's  more  devoted  friends  gave  a  great 
part  of  their  substance  towards  defraying  its  expenses.  Abu  Bekr  gave  the 
whole  of  his  property,  consisting  of  4000  drachms ;  and  when  Mahomet  inquired, 
"What  then  hast  thou  left  for  thy  family?"  he  answered,  "God  and  his  prophet." 
The  traditions  vary  exceedingly  respecting  the  number  of  the  army  assembled  on 
this  occasion.  Thirty  thousand  is  the  lowest  number  assigned ;  but  even  this  is 
probably  exaggerated,  and  a  large  part  deserted  at  the  commencement  of  the 
march  (Weil,  Mahom.  p.  260).  When  Mahomet,  at  Tabuc,  consulted  his  com- 
panions as  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  Omar  said,  "If  you  are 
commanded  by  God  to  go  farther,  do  it."  Mahomet  answered,  "  If  I  had  the  com- 
mand of  God,  I  should  not  ask  your  advice."  Omar  replied,  "  O  prophet  of  God ! 
the  Greeks  are  a  numerous  people,  and  there  is  not  a  single  Mussulman  among 
tbem.  Moreover,  we  have  already  nearly  approached  them,  and  your  neighbor- 
hood has  struck  them  with  terror.  This  year,  therefore,  let  us  return,  till  you  find 
it  convenient  to  undertake  another  campaign  against  them,  or  till  God  offers  some 
opportunity."    Weil,  note  405. — S. 
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the  interest  of  a  conqueror  to  propose  a  fair  capitulation  to 
the  most  powerful  religion  of  the  earth. 

Till  the  age  of  sixty-three  years  the  strength  of  Mahomet 
was  equal  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  fatigues  of  his  mis- 
Death  of  si°n'  -His  epileptic  fits,  an  absurd  calumny  of  the 
^Dh632et  Greeks,  would  be  an  object  of  pity  rather  than  ab- 
june7.  horrence  ;140  but  he  seriously  believed  that  he  was 

poisoned  at  Chaibar  by  the  revenge  of  a  Jewish  female.160 
During  four  years  the  health  of  the  prophet  declined;  his 
infirmities  increased ;  but  his  mortal  disease  was  a  fever  of 
fourteen  days,  which  deprived  him  by  intervals  of  the  use  of 
reason.  As  soon  as  he  was  conscious  of  his  danger,  he  edi- 
fied his  brethren  by  the  humility  of  his  virtue  or  penitence. 
"If  there  be  any  man,"  said  the  apostle  from  the  pulpit, 
"  whom  I  have  unjustly  scourged,  I  submit  my  own  back  to 
the  lash  of  retaliation.  Have  I  aspersed  the  reputation  of  a 
Mussulman  ?  let  him  proclaim  my  faults  in  the  face  of  the 
congregation.  Has  any  one  been  despoiled  of  his  goods?  the 
little  that  I  possess  shall  compensate  the  principal  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  debt."  "  Yes,"  replied  a  voice  from  the  crowd, 
"  I  am  entitled  to  three  drachms  of  silver."     Mahomet  heard 

149  The  epilepsy,  or  falling  sickness  of  Mahomet,  is  asserted  by  Theophanes, 
Zonaras,  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks ;  and  is  greedily  swallowed  by  the  gross  big- 
otry of  Hottinger  (Hist.  Orient,  p.  10,  1 1),  Prideaux  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  12),  and 
Maracci  (torn.  ii.  Alcoran,  p.  762,  763).  The  titles  (the  wrapped-up,  the  covered) 
of  two  chapters  of  the  Koran  (73,  74)  can  hardly  be  strained  to  such  an  interpre- 
tation :  the  silence,  the  ignorance  of  the  Mahometan  commentators,  is  more  con- 
clusive than  the  most  peremptory  denial ;  and  the  charitable  side  is  espoused  by 
Ockley  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  torn.  l.  p.  301),  Gagnier  (ad  Abulfedam,  p.  9 ;  Vie 
de  Mahomet,  torn.  i.  p.  118),  and  Sale  (Koran,  p.  469-474).a 

160  This  poison  (more  ignominious  since  it  was  offered  as  a  test  of  his  prophetic 
knowledge)  is  frankly  confessed  by  his  zealous  votaries,  Abulfeda  (p.  92)  and  Al 
Jannabi  (apud  Gagnier,  torn.  ii.  p.  286-288). 


*  The  opinion,  however,  of  modern  Oriental  scholars  tends  the  other  way.  Dr. 
Sprenger  (p.  77)  shows,  on  the  authority  of  Ibn  Ishac,  that  Mahomet,  whilst  still 
an  infant  under  the  care  of  his  foster-mother,  had  an  attack  which  at  all  events 
very  much  resembled  epilepsy.  Three  other  fits  are  recorded  (lb.  p.  78,  note  4). 
Dr.  Weil  (Mohammed,  p.  26,  note  1 1)  remarks  that  the  word  Ussiba,  which  Abul- 
feda uses  with  regard  to  Mabomet,  is  particularly  used  of  epileptic  attacks.  Tha 
same  author  has  collected  several  instances  of  these  fits  (lb.  p.  42,  note  48,  and  in 
the  Journal  Asiatique,  Juillet,  1842),  and  is  of  opinion  that  his  visions  were,  for 
the  most  part,  connected  with  them. — S. 
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the  complaint,  satisfied  the  demand,  and  thanked  his  creditor 
for  accusing  him  in  this  world  rather  than  at  the  day  of 
judgment.     He  beheld  with  temperate  firmness  the  approach 
of  death ;  enfranchised  his  slaves  (seventeen  men,  as  they  are 
named,  and  eleven  women) ;  minutely  directed  the  order^  of 
his  funeral ;  and  moderated  the  lamentations  of  his  weeping 
friends,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  benediction  of  peace.    Till 
the  third  day  before  his  death  he  regularly  performed  the 
function  of  public  prayer :  the  choice  of  Abubeker  to  supply 
his  place  appeared  to  mark  that  ancient  and  faithful  friend  as 
his  successor  in  the  sacerdotal  and  regal  office ;  but  he  pru- 
dently declined  the  risk  and  envy  of  a  more  explicit  nomina- 
tion.   At  a  moment  when  his  faculties  were  visibly  impaired, 
he  called  for  pen  and  ink  to  write,a  or,  more  properly,  to  dic- 
tate, a  divine  book,  the  sum  and  accomplishment  of  al]  his  rev- 
elations :  a  dispute  arose  in  the  chamber  whether  he  should 
be  allowed  to  supersede  the  authority  of  the  Koran ;  and  the 
prophet  was  forced  to  reprove  the  indecent  vehemence  of  his 
disciples.     If  the  slightest  credit  may  be  afforded  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  wives  and  companions,  he  maintained,  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  and  to  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  the 
dignity  of  an  apostle  and  the  faith  of  an  enthusiast;  de- 
scribed the  visits  of  Gabriel,  who  bid  an  everlasting  farewell 
to  the  earth  ;  and  expressed  his  lively  confidence,  not  only  of 
the  mercy,  but  of  the  favor,  of  the  Supreme  Being.     In  a  fa- 
miliar discourse  he  had  mentioned  his  special  prerogative, 
that  the  angel  of  death  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  soul  till 
he  had  respectfully  asked  the   permission  of  the  prophet. 
The  request  was  granted;  and  Mahomet  immediately  fell 
into  the  agony  of  his  dissolution  :  his  head  was  reclined  on 
the  lap  of  Ayesha,  the  best  beloved  of  all  his  wives ;  he  f aint- 

•  The  tradition  seems  to  be  doubtful ;  but,  if  true,  it  proves,  as  Dr.  Weil  re- 
marks, Mahomet's  ability  to  write.  There  is  no  authority  for  Gibbon's  addition, 
"or,  more  properly,  to  dictate,"  which  seems  to  be  a  salvo  for  his  own  theory. 
According  to  one  version,  he  said,  "  Bring  me  parchment,  or  a  table;  J  will  write 
comething  for  Abu  Bekr,  in  order  that  nobody  may  oppose  him."— Weil,  p.  330, 

and  note  526.  ,,.<.•»    Ti  i- 

Gagnier,  whom  Gibbon  follows,  has  erroneously  translated  "book.  It  was  only 
a  short  paper  that  Mahomet  wished  to  write,  probably  to  name  his  successor.— lb 
note  527,— S. 
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ed  with  the  violence  of  pain ;  recovering  his  spirits,  he  raised 
his  eyes  towards  the  roof  of  the  house,  and,  with  a  steady 
look,  though  a  faltering  voice,  uttered  the  last  broken,  though 
articulate,  words :  "  O  God !  *  *  *  pardon  rny  sins.  *  *  * 
Yes,  *  *  *  I  come,  *  *  *  among  my  fellow-citizens  on  high ;" 
and  thus  peaceably  expired  on  a  carpet  spread  upon  the  floor. 
An  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Syria  was  stopped  by  this 
mournful  event :  the  army  halted  at  the  gates  of  Medina ; 
the  chiefs  were  assembled  round  their  dying  master.  The 
city,  more  especially  the  house,  of  the  prophet,  was  a  scene  of 
clamorous  sorrow  or  silent  despair:  fanaticism  alone  could 
suggest  a  ray  of  hope  and  consolation.  "How  can  he  bo 
dead,  our  witness,  our  intercessor,  our  mediator,  with  God  \ 
By  God  he  is  not  dead :  like  Moses  and  Jesus,  he  is  rapt  in 
a  holy  trance,  and  speedily  will  he  return  to  his  faithful  peo- 
ple." The  evidence  of  sense  was  disregarded ;  and  Omar, 
unsheathing  his  scimetar,  threatened  to  strike  off  the  heads  of 
the  infidels  who  should  dare  to  affirm  that  the  prophet  was 
no  more.  The  tumult  was  appeased  by  the  weight  and  mod- 
eration of  Abubeker.  "  Is  it  Mahomet,"  said  he  to  Omar 
and  the  multitude, "  or  the  God  of  Mahomet,  whom  you  wor- 
ship? The  God  of  Mahomet  liveth  forever;  but  the  apostle 
was  a  mortal  like  ourselves,  and,  according  to  his  own  pre- 
diction, he  has  experienced  the  common  fate  of  mortality."* 
He  was  piously  interred  by  the  hands  of  his  nearest  kinsman, 
on  the  same  spot  on  which  he  expired  :161  b  Medina  has  been 

161  The  Greeks  and  Latins  have  invented  and  propagated  the  vulgar  and  ridicu- 
lous story  that  Mahomet's  iron  tomb  is  suspended  in  the  air  at  Mecca  (arjfia  iitrva- 
piZofiEvov.     Laonicus  Chalcocondyles  de  Kebus  Turcicis,  1.  iii.  p.  66  [edit.  Par. ; 


■  After  this  address  Abu  Bekr  read  the  following  verse  from  the  Koran :  "  Mo- 
hammed is  only  a  prophet ;  many  prophets  have  departed  before  him ;  will  ye 
then,  when  lie  has  been  slain,  or  died  a  natural  death,  turn  upon  your  heels  ?"  (t.  e., 
forsake  his  creed).  "  He  who  does  this  cannot  harm  God,  but  God  rewards  those 
who  are  thankful "  (Sura  iii.  v.  144).  The  people  seemed  never  to  have  heard  of 
this  verse,  yet  they  accepted  it  from  Abu  Bekr,  and  it  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
Omar  himself  was  so  struck  when  he  heard  it  that  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and  per- 
ceived that  Mahomet  was  dead.  Weil  (p.  333)  observes  that  this  anecdote,  which 
is  important  to  a  critical  view  of  the  Koran,  is  entirely  new  to  Europeans. — S. 

b  That  is,  in  the  house  of  his  wife  Ayesha  ;  but  after  the  enlargement  of  the 
mosque  by  the  Caliph  Walid,  his  grave  was  comprehended  within  its  walla.  Weil, 
p.  339.— S. 
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sanctified  by  tlie  death  and  burial  of  Mahomet ;  and  the  in« 
numerable  pilgrims  of  Mecca  often  turn  aside  from  the  way, 
to  bow,  in  voluntary  devotion,""  before  the  simple  tomb  of 
the  prophet.168 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  life  of  Mahomet  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  expected  that  I  should  balance  his  faults  and  virtues,  that 
His  char-  I  should  decide  whether  the  title  of  enthusiast  or 
acter.  impostor  more  properly  belongs  to  that  extraordi- 

nary man.  Had  I  been  intimately  conversant  with  the  son 
of  Abdallah,  the  task  would  still  be  difficult,  and  the  success 
uncertain  :  at  the  distance  of  twelve  centuries  I  darkly  con- 
template his  shade  through  a  cloud  of  religious  incense ;  and 
could  I  truly  delineate  the  portrait  of  an  hour,  the  fleeting  re- 
semblance would  not  equally  apply  to  the  solitary  of  Mount 
Hera,  to  the  preacher  of  Mecca,  and  to  the  conqueror  of  Ara- 
bia. The  author  of  a  mighty  revolution  appears  to  have  been 
endowed  with  a  pious  and  contemplative  disposition :  so  soon 
as  marriage  had  raised  him  above  the  pressure  of  want,  he 
avoided  the  paths  of  ambition  and  avarice ;  and  till  the  age 
of  forty  he  lived  with  innocence,  and  would  have  died  with- 

p.  126,  edit.  Bonn]),  by  the  action  of  equal  and  potent  loadstones  (Dictionnaire 
de  Bayle,  Mahomet,  Rem.  EE.  FF.).  Without  any  philosophical  inquiries,  it 
may  suffice,  that — 1.  The  prophet  was  not  buried  at  Mecca;  and,  2.  That  his  tomb 
at  Medina,  which  has  been  visited  by  millions,  is  placed  on  the  ground  (Reland, 
De  Relig.  Moham.  1.  ii.  c.  19,  p.  209-211 ;  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  iii. 
p.  263-268).* 

152  Al  Jannabi  enumerates  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  iii.  p.  372-391)  the  multi- 
farious duties  of  a  pilgrim  who  visits  the  tombs  of  the  prophet  and  his  compan- 
ions ;  and  the  learned  casuist  decides  that  this  act  of  devotion  is  nearest  in  obli- 
gation  and  merit  to  a  divine  precept.  The  doctors  are  divided  which,  of  Mecca 
or  Medina,  be  the  most  excellent  (p.  391-394). 

163  The  last  sickness,  death,  and  burial  of  Mahomet  are  described  by  Abulfeda 
and  Gagnier  (Vit.  Moham.  p.  133-142;  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  iii.  p.  220-271). 
The  most  private  and  interesting  circumstances  were  originally  received  from 
Ayesha,  Ali,  the  sons  of  Abbas,  etc.  ;  and  as  they  dwelt  at  Medina,  and  survived 
the  prophet  many  years,  they  might  repeat  the  pious  tale  to  a  second  or  third  gen- 
eration of  pilgrims. 

■  Most  of  the  biographers  of  Mahomet  state  that  he  died  on  Monday,  the  12th 
Rabia-1-Awvvl,  in  the  year  11  of  the  Ilegira,  which  answers  to  the  7th  of  June, 
a.d.  632.  This,  however,  fell  on  a  Sunday,  but,  as  a  contemporary  poem  mentions 
Monday  as  the  day  of  his  death,  it  is  probable  that  a  mistake  has  been  made  in 
the  day  of  the  month,  and  that  he  died  ou  the  8th  of  June.     Weil,  p.  331. — S. 
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out  a  name.  The  unity  of  God  is  an  idea  most  congenial  to 
nature  and  reason ;  and  a  slight  conversation  with  the  Jews 
and  Christians  would  teach  him  to  despise  and  detest  the 
idolatry  of  Mecca.  It  was  the  duty  of  a  man  and  a  citizen 
to  impart  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  to  rescue  his  country 
from  the  dominion  of  sin  and  error.  The  energy  of  a  mind 
incessantly  bent  on  the  same  object  would  convert  a  general 
obligation  into  a  particular  call ;  the  warm  suggestions  of  the 
understanding  or  the  fancy  would  be  felt  as  the  inspirations 
of  Heaven ;  the  labor  of  thought  would  expire  in  rapture 
and  vision ;  and  the  inward  sensation,  the  invisible  monitor, 
would  be  described  with  the  form  and  attributes  of  an  angel 
of  God.101  From  enthusiasm  to  imposture  the  step  is  peril- 
ous and  slippery ;  the  demon  of  Socrates165  affords  a  memora- 
ble instance  how  a  wise  man  may  deceive  himself,  how  a  good 
man  may  deceive  others,  how  the  conscience  may  slumber  in 
a  mixed  and  middle  state  between  self -illusion  and  voluntary 
fraud.  Charity  may  believe  that  the  original  motives  of  Ma- 
homet were  those  of  pure  and  genuine  benevolence;  but  a 
human  missionary  is  incapable  of  cherishing  the  obstinate 
unbelievers  who  reject  his  claims,  despise  his  arguments,  and 
persecute  his  life ;  he  might  forgive  his  personal  adversaries, 


164  The  Christians,  rashly  enough,  have  assigned  to  Mahomet  a  tame  pfgeorr. 
that  seemed  to  descend  from  heaven  and  whisper  in  his  ear.  As  this  pretend- 
ed miracle  is  urged  by  Grotius  (De  Veritate  Religionis  Christianae),  his  Arabic 
translator,  the  learned  Pocock,  inquired  of  him  the  names  of  his  authors;  and 
Grotius  confessed  that  it  is  unknown  to  the  Mahometans  themselves.  Lest  it 
should  provoke  their  indignation  and  laughter,  the  pious  lie  is  suppressed  in  the 
Arabic  version ;  but  it  has  maintained  an  edifying  place  in  the  numerous  editions 
of  the  Latin  text  (Pocock,  Specimen  Hist.  Arabum,  p.  186, 187 ;  Reland,  De  Re- 
ligion. Moham.  1.  ii.  c.  39,  p.  259-262). 

166  'Efioi  St  tovto  ionv  tK  iraidbg  apZa.fit.vov,  rjxjjvt]  rig  yvyvofiivrf  fj  orav  yhti~ 
rat  dee  airoTpkirti  fie  tovtov  o  dv  fisWio  irparTuv,  Trporpkiru  Se  ovirort  (Plato,  in 
Apolog.  Socrat.  c.  19,  p.  121, 122,  edit.  Fischer).  The  familiar  examples  which 
Socrates  urges  in  his  Dialogue  with  Theages  (Platon.  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  128, 129,  edit. 
Hen.  Stephan.)  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  foresight;  and  the  divine  inspi- 
ration (the  Aaifxovtov)  of  the  philosopher  is  clearly  taught  in  the  Memorabilia  of 
Xenophon.  The  ideas  of  the  most  rational  Platonists  are  expressed  by  Cicero 
(De  Divinat.  i.  54),  and  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  Dissertations  of  Maximua 
»f  Tyre  (p.  153-172,  edit.  Davis). 
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he  may  lawfully  hate  the  enemies  of  God ;  the  stern  passions 
of  pride  and  revenge  were  kindled  in  the  bosom  of  Mahomet, 
and  he  sighed,  like  the  prophet  of  Nineveh,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  rebels  whom  he  had  condemned.  The  injustice 
of  Mecca  and  the  choice  of  Medina  transformed  the  citizen 
into  a  prince,  the  humble  preacher  into  the  leader  of  armies; 
but  his  sword  was  consecrated  by  the  example  of  the  saints ; 
and  the  same  God  who  afflicts  a  sinful  world  with  pestilence 
and  earthquakes  might  inspire  for  their  conversion  or  chas- 
tisement the  valor  of  his  servants.  In  the  exercise  of  politi- 
cal government  he  was  compelled  to  abate  of  the  stern  rigor 
of  fanaticism,  to  comply  in  some  measure  with  the  prejudices 
and  passions  of  his  followers,  and  to  employ  even  the  vices  of 
mankind  as  the  instruments  of  their  salvation.  The  use  of 
fraud  and  perfidy,  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  were  often  subser- 
vient to  the  propagation  of  the  faith ;  and  Mahomet  com- 
manded or  approved  the  assassination  of  the  Jews  and  idola- 
ters who  had  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle.  By  the  repe- 
tition of  such  acts  the  character  of  Mahomet  must  have  been 
gradually  stained ;  and  the  influence  of  such  pernicious  hab- 
its would  be  poorly  compensated  by  the  practice  of  the  per- 
sonal and  social  virtues  which  are  necessary  to  maintain  the 
reputation  of  a  prophet  among  his  sectaries  and  friends.  Of 
his  last  years  ambition  was  the  ruling  passion ;  and  a  politi- 
cian will  suspect  that  he  secretly  smiled  (the  victorious  impos- 
tor!) at  the  enthusiasm  of  his  youth  and  the  credulity  of  his 
proselytes.169  A  philosopher  will  observe  that  their  credulity 
and  his  success  would  tend  more  strongly  to  fortify  the  as- 
surance of  his  divine  mission,  that  his  interest  and  religion 
were  inseparably  connected,  and  that  his  conscience  would  be 
soothed  by  the  persuasion  that  he  alone  was  absolved  by  the 
Deity  from  the  obligation  of  positive  and  moral  laws.  If  he 
retained  any  vestige  of  his  native  innocence,  the  sins  of  Ma- 
homet may  be  allowed  as  an  evidence  of  his  sincerity.  In 
the  support  of  truth,  the  arts  of  fraud  and  fiction  may  be 

188  In  some  passage  of  his  voluminous  writings,  Voltaire  compares  the  prophet, 
in  his  old  age,  to  a  fakir,  "  Qui  detache  la  cbaine  de  son  cou  pour  en  donner  suf 
les  oreilles  a  ses  confreres." 
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deemed  less  criminal ;  and  he  would  have  started  at  the  foul- 
ness of  the  means,  had  he  not  been  satisfied  of  the  importance 
and  justice  of  the  end.  Even  in  a  conqueror  or  a  priest  I  can 
surprise  a  word  or  action  of  unaffected  humanity ;  and  the 
decree  of  Mahomet,  that,  in  the  sale  of  captives,  the  mothers 
should  never  be  separated  from  their  children,  may  suspend, 
or  moderate,  the  censure  of  the  historian.157* 

157  Gagnier  relates,  with  the  same  impartial  pen,  this  humane  law  of  the  proph- 
et, and  the  murders  of  Caab  and  Sophian,  which  he  prompted  and  approved  (Vio 
de  Mahomet,  torn.  ii.  p.  69,  97,  208). 


'  It  may  he  remarked  that,  in  estimating  Mahomet's  character,  Gibbon  entirely 
leaves  out  of  sight  his  physical  temperament.  Thus  he  indignantly  rejects  the 
accounts  of  his  epileptic  seizures,  and  everywhere  directs  his  attention  to  the  mor- 
al qualities  of  the  prophet,  either  as  a  philosophical  and  contemplative  enthusiast, 
or,  as  he  seems  to  consider  him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  as  a  political  im- 
postor. Yet  the  physical  constitution  of  Mahomet  was  of  so  peculiar  a  kind,  that 
it  can  hardly  be  passed  over  in  a  complete  and  accurate  sketch  of  his  character, 
upon  which  it  must  have  undoubtedly  exercised  a  wonderful  influence;  and  we 
have,  therefore,  inserted  the  following  interesting  details  from  the  pages  of  Dr. 
Sprenger : 

"The  temperament  of  Mohammed  was  melancholic  and  in  the  highest  degree 
nervous.  He  was  generally  low-spirited,  thinking,  and  restless;  and  he  spoke  lit- 
tle, and  never  without  necessity.  His  eyes  were  mostly  cast  on  the  ground,  and 
he  seldom  raised  them  towards  heaven.  The  excitement  under  which  he  com- 
posed the  more  poetical  Suras  of  the  Koran  was  so  great,  that  he  said  that  they 
had  caused  him  gray  hair;  his  lips  were  quivering  and  his  hands  shaking  whilst 
he  received  the  inspirations.  An  offensive  smell  made  him  so  uncomfortable, 
that  he  forbade  persons  who  had  eaten  garlic  or  onions  to  come  into  his  place  of 
worship.  In  a  man  of  semi-barbarous  habits  this  is  remarkable.  He  had  a  wool- 
len garment,  and  was  obliged  to  throw  it  away  when  it  began  to  smell  of  perspi- 
ration, on  account  of  his  delicate  constitution.  When  he  was  taken  ill  he  sobbed 
like  a  woman  in  hysterics — or,  as  Ayesha  says,  he  roared  like  a  camel;  and  his 
friends  reproached  him  for  his  unmanly  bearing.  During  the  battle  of  Bedr  his 
nervous  excitement  seems  to  have  bordered  on  frenzy.  The  faculties  of  his  mind 
were  very  unequally  developed;  he  was  unfit  for  the  common  duties  of  life,  and, 
even  after  his  mission,  he  was  led  in  all  practical  questions  by  his  friends.  But 
he  bad  a  vivid  imagination,  the  greatest  elevation  of  mind,  refined  sentiments,  and 
a  taste  for  the  sublime.  Much  as  he  disliked  the  name,  he  was  a  poet ;  and  a 
harmonious  language  and  sublime  lyric  constitute  the  principal  merits  of  the  Ko- 
ran. His  mind  dwelt  constantly  on  the  contemplation  of  God  ;  he  saw  his  finger 
in  the  rising  sun,  in  the  falling  rain,  in  the  growing  crop ;  he  heard  his  voice  in 
the  thunder,  in  the  murmuring  of  the  waters,  and  in  the  hymns  which  the  birds 
Bing  to  his  praise ;  and  in  the  lonely  deserts  and  ruins  of  ancient  cities  he  saw  the 
traces  of  his  anger." — Life  of  Mohammed,  p.  89.  "The  mental  excitement  of 
the  prophet  was  much  increased  during  the  fatrah  (intermission  of  revelations) ; 
and,  like  the  ardent  scholar  in  one  of  Schiller's  poems,  who  dared  to  lift  the  veil 
of  truth,  he  was  nearly  annihilated  by  the  light  which  broke  in  upon  him.  He 
usually  wandered  about  in  the  hills  near  Mecca,  and  was  so  absent,  that  on  one 
occasion  his  wife,  being  afraid  that  he  was  lost,  sent  men  in  search  of  him.  He 
suffered  from  hallucinations  of  his  senses ;  and,  to  finish  his  sufferings,  he  sev- 
eral times  contemplated  suicide,  by  throwing  himself  down  from  a  precipice.     Hi* 
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The  good  sense  of  Mahomet168  despised  the  pomp  of  royal- 
ty ;  the  apostle  of  God  submitted  to  the  menial  offices  of  the 
Private  life  family ;  he  kindled  the  fire,  swept  the  floor,  milked 
of  Mahomet.  tjlc  ewegjan(j  mended  with  his  own  hands  his  shoes 
and  his  woollen  garment.  Disdaining  the  penance  and  merit 
of  a  hermit,  he  observed,  without  effort  or  vanity,  the  abste- 
mious diet  of  an  Arab  and  a  soldier.  On  solemn  occasions 
he  feasted  his  companions  with  rustic  and  hospitable  plenty ; 
but  in  his  domestic  life  many  weeks  would  elapse  without  a 
fire  being  kindled  on  the  hearth  of  the  prophet.     The  inter- 

183  For  the  domestic  life  of  Mahomet,  consult  Gagnier,  and  the  corresponding 
chapters  of  Abulfeda ;  for  his  diet  (torn.  iii.  p.  285-288) ;  his  children  (p.  189, 
289);  his  wives  (p.  290-303):  his  marriage  with  Zeineb  (torn.  ii.  p.  152-160); 
his  amour  with  Mary  (p.  303-309);  the  false  accusation  of  Ayesha  (p.  186-199). 
The  most  original  evidence  of  the  three  last  transactions  is  contained  in  the  twen- 
ty-fourth, thirty-third,  and  sixty-sixth  chapters  of  the  Koran,  with  Sale's  Com- 
mentary. Prideaux  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  80-90)  and  Maracci  (Prodrom.  Alco- 
ran, part  iv.  p.  49-59)  have  maliciously  exaggerated  the  frailties  of  Mahomet. 


friends  were  alarmed  at  his  state  of  mind.  Some  considered  it  as  the  eccentrici- 
ties of  a  poetical  genius ;  others  thought  that  he  was  a  kahin,  or  soothsayer ;  but 
the  majority  took  a  less  charitable  view,  and  declared  that  he  was  insane;  and  as 
madness  and  melancholy  are  ascribed  to  supernatural  influence  in  the  East,  they 
said  that  he  was  in  the  power  of  Satan  and  his  agents  the  jinn." — lb.  p.  105. 
"  One  day,  whilst  he  was  wandering  about  in  the  hills  near  Mecca,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  destroying  himself,  he  heard  a  voice,  and  on  raising  his  head  he  beheld 
Gabriel  between  heaven  and  earth ;  and  the  angel  assured  him  that  he  was  the 
prophet  of  God.  Frightened  by  this  apparition,  he  returned  home,  and,  feeling 
unwell,  he  called  for  covering.  He  had  a  fit,  and  they  poured  cold  water  upon 
him,  and  when  he  was  recovering  from  it  he  received  the  revelation :  'O  thou  cov- 
ered, arise  and  preach,  and  magnify  thy  Lord,  and  cleanse  thy  garment,  and  fly 
every  abomination ;'  and  henceforth,  we  are  told,  he  received  revelations  without 
intermission  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  fatrah  was  at  an  end,  and  he  assumed  his  office" — 
p.  109.  "Some  authors  consider  the  fits  of  the  prophet  as  the  principal  evidence 
of  his  mission,  and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  them.  They 
were  preceded  by  great  depression  of  spirits,  and  his  face  was  clouded ;  and  they 
were  ushered  in  by  coldness  of  the  extremities  and  shivering.  He  shook  as  if  he 
were  suffering  from  ague,  and  called  out  for  covering.  His  mind  was  in  a  most 
painfully  excited  state.  He  heard  a  tinkling  in  his  ears  as  if  bells  were  ringing,  or 
a  humming  as  if  bees  were  swarming  round  his  head,  and  his  lips  quivered,  but 
this  motion  was  under  the  control  of  volition.  If  the  attack  proceeded  beyond  this 
stage,  his  eyes  became  fixed  and  staring,  and  the  motions  of  his  head  convulsive 
and  automatic.  At  length  perspiration  broke  out,  which  covered  his  face  in  large 
drops  ;  and  with  this  ended  the  attack.  Sometimes,  however,  if  he  had  a  violent 
fit,  in;  fell  comatose  to  the  ground,  like  a  person  who  is  intoxicated ;  and  (at  least 
at  a  later  period  of  his  life)  his  face  was  flushed,  and  his  respiration  stertorous,  and 
lie  leinained  in  that  state  for  some  time.  The  by-standers  sprinkled  water  in  hia 
face ;  but  he  himself  fancied  that  he  would  derive  a  great  benefit  from  being  cup- 
ped ou  the  head."    lb.  p.  111. — S. 
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diction  of  wine  was  confirmed  by  his  example ;  his  hunger 
was  appeased  with  a  sparing  allowance  of  barley-bread:  he 
delighted  in  the  taste  of  milk  and  honey ;  but  his  ordinary 
food  consisted  of  dates  and  water.  Perfumes  and  women 
were  the  two  sensual  enjoyments  which  his  nature  required 
and  his  religion  did  not  forbid ;  and  Mahomet  affirmed  that 
the  fervor  of  his  devotion  was  increased  by  these  innocent 
pleasures.  The  heat  of  the  climate  inflames  the  blood  of  the 
Arabs,  and  their  libidinous  complexion  has  been  noticed  by 
the  writers  of  antiquity.169  Their  incontinence  was  regulated 
by  the  civil  and  religious  laws  of  the  Koran :  their  incestuous 
alliances  were  blamed:  the  boundless  license  of  polygamy 
was  reduced  to  four  legitimate  wives  or  concubines;  their 
rights  both  of  bed  and  of  dowry  were  equitably  determined ; 
the  freedom  of  divorce  was  discouraged ;  adultery  was  con- 
demned as  a  capital  offence ;  and  fornication,  in  either  sex, 
was  punished  with  a  hundred  stripes.160  Such  were  the  calm 
and  rational  precepts  of  the  legislator;  but  in  his  private  con- 
duct Mahomet  indulged  the  appetites  of  a  man  and  abused 
the  claims  of  a  prophet.  A  special  revelation  dispensed  him 
from  the  laws  which  he  had  imposed  on  his  nation ;  the  fe- 
male sex,  without  reserve,  was  abandoned  to  his  desires ;  and 
this  singular  prerogative  excited  the  envy  rather  than  the 
scandal,  the  veneration  rather  than  the  envy,  of  the 

His  wives 

devout  Mussulmans.  If  we  remember  the  seven 
hundred  wives  and  three  hundred  concubines  of  the  wise  Sol- 
omon, we  shall  applaud  the  modesty  of  the  Arabian,  who  es- 
poused no  more  than  seventeen  or  fifteen  wives ;  eleven  are 
enumerated  who  occupied  at  Medina  their  separate  apart- 
ments round  the  house  of  the  apostle,  and  enjoyed  in  their 
turns  the  favor  of  his  conjugal  society.  What  is  singular 
enough,  they  were  all  widows,  excepting  only  Ayesha,  the 
daughter  of  Abubeker.     She  was  doubtless  a  virgin,  since 

159  "  Incredibile  est  quo  ardore  apud  eos  in  Venerem  uterque  solvitur  sexus  " 
(Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  xiv.  c.  4). 

160  Sale  (Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  133-137)  has  recapitulated  the  laws  of  mar- 
riage, divorce,  etc.  ;  and  the  curious  reader  of  Selden's  Uxor  Hebraica  will  rec- 
ognize many  Jewish  ordinances. 
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Mahomet  consummated  his  nuptials  (such  is  the  premature 
ripeness  of  the  climate)  when  she  was  only  nine  years  of  age. 
The  youth,  the  beauty,  the  spirit  of  Ayesha  gave  her  a  supe- 
rior ascendant. :  she  was  beloved  and  trusted  by  the  prophet ; 
and,  after  his  death,  the  daughter  of  Abubeker  was  long  re- 
vered as  the  mother  of  the  faithful.  Her  behavior  had  been 
ambiguous  and  indiscreet :  in  a  nocturnal  march  she  was  acci- 
dentally left  behind,  and  in  the  morning  Ayesha  returned  to 
the  camp  with  a  man.  The  temper  of  Mahomet  was  inclined 
to  jealousy ;  but  a  divine  revelation  assured  him  of  her  in- 
nocence :  he  chastised  her  accusers,  and  published  a  law  of 
domestic  peace,  that  no  woman  should  be  condemned  unless 
four  male  witnesses  had  seen  her  in  the  act  of  adultery.161* 
In  his  adventures  with  Zeineb,  the  wife  of  Zeid,  and  with 
Mary,  an  Egyptian  captive,  the  amorous  prophet  forgot  the 
interest  of  his  reputation.  At  the  house  of  Zeid,  his  freed- 
man  and  adopted  son,,  he  beheld,  in  a  loose  undress,  the  beau- 
ty of  Zeineb,  and  burst  forth  into  an  ejaculation  of  devotion 
and  desire.  The  servile,  or  grateful,  freedman  understood  the 
hint,  and  yielded  without  hesitation  to  the  love  of  his  bene- 
factor. But  as  the  filial  relation  had  excited  some  doubt  and 
scandal,  the  angel  Gabriel  descended  from  heaven  to  ratify 
the  deed,  to  annul  the  adoption,  and  gently  to  reprove  the 
apostle  for  distrusting  the  indulgence  of  his  God.  One  of 
his  wives,  Hafna,  the  daughter  of  Omar,  surprised  him  on  her 
own  bed  in  the  embraces  of  his  Egyptian  captive :  she  prom- 
ised secrecy  and  forgiveness:  he  swore  that  he  would  re- 
nounce the  possession  of  Mary.  Both  parties  forgot  their 
engagements ;  and  Gabriel  again  descended  with  a  chapter  of 
the  Koran  to  absolve  him  from  his  oath,  and  to  exhort  him 
freely  to  enjoy  his  captives  and  concubines  without  listening 

161  In  a  memorable  case,  the  Caliph  Omar  decided  that  all  presumptive  evidence 
was  of  no  avail ;  and  that  all  the  four  witnesses  must  have  actually  seen  stylum  in 
pyxide  (Abulfedae  Annales  Moslemici,  p.  71,  vers.  Reiske  [Lips.  1754]). 

*  This  law,  however,  related  only  to  accusations  by  strangers.  By  a  subse- 
quent law  (Sura  24,  v.  6-10)  a  husband  who  suspected  his  wife  might  procure  a 
divorce  by  taking  four  oaths  to  the  truth  of  his  charge,  and  a  fifth  invoking  God's 
curse  upon  himself  if  he  had  sworn  falsely.  The  woman  escaped  punishment  if 
she  took  an  oath  of  the  same  description.     Weil,  p.  273. — S. 
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to  the  clamors  of  his  wives.  In  a  solitary  retreat  of  thirty- 
days  he  labored  alone  with  Mary  to  fulfil  the  commands  of 
the  angel.  "When  his  love  and  revenge  were  satiated,  he  sum- 
moned to  his  presence  his  eleven  wives,  reproached  their  dis- 
obedience and  indiscretion,  and  threatened  them  with  a  sen- 
tence of  divorce,  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next — a  dread- 
ful sentence,  since  those  who  had  ascended  the  bed  of  the 
prophet  were  forever  excluded  from  the  hope  of  a  second 
marriage.  Perhaps  the  incontinence  of  Mahomet  may  be  pal- 
liated by  the  tradition  of  his  natural  or  preternatural  gifts  :,6S 
he  united  the  manly  virtue  of  thirty  of  the  children  of  Adam ; 
and  the  apostle  might  rival  the  thirteenth  labor1*3  of  the  Gre- 
cian Hercules.m  A  more  serious  and  decent  excuse  may  be 
drawn  from  his  fidelity  to  Cadijah.  During  the  twenty-four 
years  of  their  marriage  her  youthful  husband  abstained  from 
the  right  of  polygamy,  and  the  pride  or  tenderness  of  the 
venerable  matron  was  never  insulted  by  the  society  of  a  rival. 
After  her  death  he  placed  her  in  the  rank  of  the  four  perfect 
women,  with  the  sister  of  Moses,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  Fa- 
tima,  the  best  beloved  of  his  daughters.  "  Was  she  not  old  2" 
said  Ayesha,  with  the  insolence  of  a  blooming  beauty ;  "  has 
not  God  given  you  a  better  in  her  place  ?"  "  No,  by  God," 
said  Mahomet,  with  an  effusion  of  honest  gratitude,  "  there 


162  <<  gjbj  robav  ad  generationem,  quantum  triginta  viri  habent,  inesse  jactaret . 
ita  ut  unicfi,  hora  posset  undecim  foeminis  satisfacere,  ut  ex  Arabum  libris  refert 
Stus.  Petrus  Paschasius,  c.  2  "  (Maracci,  Prodromus  Alcoran,  p.  iv.  p.  55.  See 
likewise  Observations  de  Belon,  1.  iii.  c.  10,  fol.  179,  recto).  Al  Jannabi  (Ga- 
gnier,  torn.  iii.  p.  287)  records  bis  own  testimony,  that  he  surpassed  all  men  in  con- 
jugal vigor;  and  Abulfeda  mentions  the  exclamation  of  All,  who  washed  his  body 
after  his  death,  "O  propheta,  certe  penis  tuus  coelum  versus  erectua  est,"  in  Vit. 
Mohammed,  p.  140. 

163  I  borrow  the  style  of  a  father  of  the  Church,  IvaBXtvwv  'UpaKXrjg  TpiGKaiSk- 
Karov  aOXov  (Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iii.  p.  108  [edit.  Par.  1609]). 

164  The  common  and  most  glorious  legend  includes,  in  a  single  night,  the  fifty 
victories  of  Hercules  over  the  virgin  daughters  of  Thestius  (Diodor.  Sicul.  torn.  i. 
1.  iv.  [c.  29]  p.  274 ;  Pausanias,  1.  ix.  [c.  27,  §  6]  p.  763 ;  Statius  Silv.  1.  i.  eleg.  iii. 
v.  42).  But  Athenaeus  allows  seven  nights  (Deipnosophist,  1.  xiii.  [c.  4]  p.  556), 
and  Apollodorus  fifty,  for  this  arduous  achievement  of  Hercules,  who  was  then 
no  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age  (Biblioth.  1.  ii.  c,  4  [§  10]  p.  Ill,  cum  notia 
Heyue,  part  i.  p.  332). 
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never  can  be  a  better!  She  believed  in  me  when  men  de- 
spised me ;  she  relieved  my  wants  when  I  was  poor  and  per- 
secuted by  the  world."1" 

In  the  largest  indulgence  of  polygamy,  the  founder  of  a  re- 
ligion and  empire  might  aspire  to  multiply  the  chances  of  a 
numerous  posterity  and  a  lineal  succession.  The 
hopes  of  Mahomet  were  fatally  disappointed.  The 
virgin  Ayesha,  and  his  ten  widows  of  mature  age  and  ap- 
proved fertility,  were  barren  in  his  potent  embraces.  The 
four  sons  of  Cadijah  died  in  their  infancy ;  Mary,  his  Egyp- 
tian concubine,  was  endeared  to  him  by  the  birth  of  Ibra- 
him. At  the  end  of  fifteen  months  the  prophet  wept  over 
his  grave ;  but  he  sustained  with  firmness  the  raillery  of  his 
enemies,  and  checked  the  adulation  or  credulity  of  the  Mos- 
lems by  the  assurance  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  not  oc- 
casioned by  the  death  of  the  infant.  Cadijah  had  likewise 
given  him  four  daughters,  who  were  married  to  the  most 
faithful  of  his  disciples :  the  three  eldest  died  before  their  fa- 
ther ;  but  Fatima,  who  possessed  his  confidence  and  love,  be- 
came the  wife  of  her  cousin  Ali,  and  the  mother  of  an  illus- 
trious progeny.  The  merit  and  misfortunes  of  Ali  and  his 
descendants  will  lead  me  to  anticipate,  in  this  place,  the  series 
of  the  Saracen  caliphs,  a  title  which  describes  the  command- 
ers of  the  faithful  as  the  vicars  and  successors  of  the  apostle 
of  God.168 

The  birth,  the  alliance,  the  character  of  Ali,  which  exalted 

165  Abulfeda  in  Vit.  Moham.  p.  12, 13,  16,  17,  "Cum  notis  Gagnier." 
,fi6  This  outline  of  the  Arabian  history  is  drawn  from  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale 
of  D'Herbelot  (under  the  names  of  Aboubecre,  Omar,  Othman,  Alt,  etc.),  from  the 
Annals  of  Abulfeda,  Abulpliaragius,  and  Elmacin  (under  tbe  proper  years  of  the 
Hegirci),  and  especially  from  Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens  (vol.  i.  p.  1-10,  115- 
122,  22!),  240,  363-372,  378-301,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  second  volume). 
Yet  we  should  weigh  with  caution  the  traditions  of  the  hostile  sects ;  a  stream 
which  becomes  still  more  muddy  as  it  flows  farther  from  the  source.  Sir  John 
Chardin  has  too  faithfully  copied  the  fables  and  errors  of  the  modern  Persians 
(Voyages,  torn.  ii.  p.  235-250,  etc.).a 


a  The  most  valuable  work  since  Gibbon's  time  upon  the  history  of  the  Caliphs 
is  Weil's  "Geschichte  der  Chaliien,"  Mannheim  3  vols.  8vo,  1846  seq.,  founded 
upon  original  sources.  This  work  is  referred  to  in  subsequent  notes  under  the 
name  of  Weil. — S. 
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him  above  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  might  justify  his  claim 
character  *°  tne  vacant  throne  of  Arabia.  The  son  of  Abu 
of  ah.  Taleb  was,  in  his  own  right,  the  chief  of  the  family 

of  Hashem,  and  the  hereditary  prince  or  guardian  of  the  city 
and  temple  of  Mecca.  The  light  of  prophecy  was  extinct ; 
but  the  husband  of  Fatima  might  expect  the  inheritance  and 
blessing  of  her  father:  the  Arabs  had  sometimes  been  patient 
of  a  female  reign ;  and  the  two  grandsons  of  the  prophet 
had  often  been  fondled  in  his  lap,  and  shown  in  his  pulpit, 
as  the  hope  of  his  age,  and  the  chief  of  the  youth  of  paradise. 
The  first  of  the  true  believers  might  aspire  to  march  before 
them  in  this  world  and  in  the  next ;  and  if  some  were  of  a 
graver  and  more  rigid  cast,  the  zeal  and  virtue  of  Ali  were 
never  outstripped  by  any  recent  proselyte.  He  united  the 
qualifications  of  a  poet,  a  soldier,  and  a  saint :  his  wisdom 
still  breathes  in  a  collection  of  moral  and  religious  sayings  ;m 
and  every  antagonist,  in  the  combats  of  the  tongue  or  of  the 
sword,  was  subdued  by  his  eloquence  and  valor.  From  the 
first  hour  of  his  mission  to  the  last  rites  of  his  funeral,  the 
apostle  was  never  forsaken  by  a  generous  friend,  whom  he 
delighted  to  name  his  brother,  his  vicegerent,  and  the  faithful 
Aaron  of  a  second  Moses.  The  son  of  Abu  Taleb  was  after- 
wards reproached  for  neglecting  to  secure  his  interest  by  a 
solemn  declaration  of  his  right,  which  would  have  silenced 
all  competition,  and  sea  ed  his  succession  by  the  decrees  of 
Heaven.  But  the  unsuspecting  hero  confided  in  himself :  the 
jealousy  of  empire,  and  perhaps  the  fear  of  opposition,  might 
suspend  the  resolutions  of  Mahomet ;  and  the  bed  of  sickness 
was  besieged  by  the  artful  Ayesha,  the  daughter  of  Abube- 
ker,  and  the  enemy  of  Ali.* 

167  Ockley  (at  the  end  of  his  second  volume)  has  given  an  English  version  of 
169  sentences,  which  he  ascribes,  with  some  hesitation,  to  Ali,  the  son  of  Abu 
Taleb.  His  preface  is  colored  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  translator;  yet  these  sen- 
tences delineate  a  characteristic,  though  dark,  picture  of  human  life. 


a  Gibbon  wrote  chiefly  from  the  Arabic  or  Sunnite  account  of  these  transac- 
tions, the  only  sources  accessible  at  the  time  when  he  composed  his  history.  Ma- 
jor Price,  writing  from  Persian  authorities,  affords  us  the  advantage  of  comparing 
throughout  what  may  be  fairly  considered  the  Shiite  version.     The  glory  of  Ali  is 
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The  silence  and  death  of  the  prophet  restored  the  liberty 
of  the  people ;  and  his  companions  convened  an  assembly  to 
Reign  of  deliberate  on  the  choice  of  his  successor.  The  he- 
tSl|er"  reditary  claim  and  lofty  spirit  of  Ali  were  offen- 
jnue  7;  sjve  ^Q  an  aristocracy  of  elders,  desirous  of  bestow- 
ing and  resuming  the  sceptre  by  a  free  and  frequent  elec- 
tion :  the  Koreish  could  never  be  reconciled  to  the  proud  pre- 
eminence of  the  line  of  Hashem :  the  ancient  discord  of  the 
tribes  was  rekindled ;  the  fugitives  of  Mecca  and  the  auxil- 
iaries of  Medina  asserted  their  respective  merits;  and  the 
rash  proposal  of  choosing  two  independent  caliphs  would 
have  crushed  in  their  infancy  the  religion  and  empire  of  the 
Saracens.  The  tumult  was  appeased  by  the  disinterested  res- 
olution of  Omar,  who,  suddenly  renouncing  his  own  preten- 
sions, stretched  forth  his  hand  and  declared  himself  the  first 
subject  of  the  mild  and  venerable  Abubeker.  The  urgency 
of  the  moment,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  people,  might  ex- 
cuse this  illegal  and  precipitate  measure;  but  Omar  himself 
confessed  from  the  pulpit,  that,  if  any  Mussulman  should 
hereafter  presume  to  anticipate  the  suffrage  of  his  brethren, 
both  the  elector  and  the  elected  would  be  worthy  of  death.168 

168  Ockley  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.  5,  6)  from  an  Arabian  MS.  represents 
Ayesha  as  adverse  to  the  substitution  of  her  father  in  the  place  of  the  apostle." 
This  fact,  so  improbable  in  itself,  is  unnoticed  by  Abulfeda,  Al  Jannabi,  and  AI 
Bochari,  the  last  of  whom  quotes  the  tradition  of  Ayesha  herself  (Vit.  Moham- 
med, p.  136 ;  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  iii.  p.  236). 


the  constant  burden  of  their  strain.  He  was  destined,  and,  according  to  some 
accounts,  designated,  for  the  caliphate  by  the  prophet ;  but  while  the  others  were 
fiercely  pushing  their  own  interests,  Ali  was  watching  the  remains  of  Mahomet 
with  pious  fidelity.  His  disinterested  magnanimity,  on  each  separate  occasion, 
declined  the  sceptre,  and  gave  the  noble  example  of  obedience  to  the  appointed 
caliph.  He  is  described,  in  retirement,  on  the  throne,  and  in  the  field  of  battle, 
as  transcendently  pious,  magnanimous,  valiant,  and  humane.  He  lost  his  empire 
through  his  excess  of  virtue  and  love  for  the  faithful;  his  life  through  his  confi- 
dence in  God,  and  submission  to  the  decrees  of  fate. 

Compare  the  curious  account  of  this  apathy  in  Price,  chap.  ii.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, I  must  add,  that  Major  Price  has  contented  himself  with  quoting  the 
names  of  the  Persian  works  which  he  follows,  without  any  account  of  their  char- 
acter, age,  and  authority. — M. 

*  The  anecdote  here  mentioned  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  following  scene, 
which  took  place  before  the  death  of  Mahomet.  Finding  that  he  had  not  strength 
to  offer  up  the  evening  prayer,  the  prophet  ordered  that  Abu  Bekr  should  pray  in 
bis  place ;  Ayesha,  however,  several  times  requested  that  Omar  should  perform 
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After  the  simple  inauguration  of  Abubeker,  he  was  obeyed 
in  Medina,  Mecca,  and  the  provinces  of  Arabia  :  the  Hashem- 
ites  alone  declined  the  oath  of  fidelity ;  and  their  chief,  in  his 
own  house,  maintained  above  six  months  a  sullen  and  inde- 
pendent reserve,  without  listening  to  the  threats  of  Omar, 
who  attempted  to  consume  with  fire  the  habitation  of  the 
daughter  of  the  apostle.  The  death  of  Fatima,  and  the  de- 
cline of  his  party,  subdued  the  indignant  spirit  of  Ali :  he 
condescended  to  salute  the  commander  of  the  faithful,  accept- 
ed his  excuse  of  the  necessity  of  preventing  their  common 
enemies,  and  wisely  rejected  his  courteous  offer  of  abdicating 
the  government  of  the  Arabians.  After  a  reign  of  two  years 
the  aged  caliph*  was  summoned  by  the  angel  of  death.  In 
his  testament,  with  the  tacit  approbation  of  the  companions, 
he  bequeathed  the  sceptre  to  the  firm  and  intrepid  virtue  of 
Omar.  "  I  have  no  occasion,"  said  the  modest  candidate,  "  for 
the  place."  "  But  the  place  has  occasion  for  you,"  replied 
Abubeker;  who  expired  with  a  fervent  prayer  that 

a.».  63^        the  God  of  Mahomet  would  ratify  his  choice,  and 

July  24;  ,       ..        '  .       .  J     .  '        , 

direct  the  Mussulmans  in  the  way  ol  concord  and 

obedience.  The  prayer  was  not  ineffectual,  since  Ali  himself, 
in  a  life  of  privacy  and  prayer,  professed  to  revere  the  supe- 
rior worth  and  dignity  of  his  rival,  who  comforted  him  for 
the  loss  of  empire  by  the  most  flattering  marks  of  confi- 
dence and  esteem.  In  the  twelfth0  year  of  his  reign  Omar 
received  a  mortal  wound  from  the  hand  of  an  assassin :  he 
rejected  with  equal  impartiality  the  names  of  his  son  and  of 
Ali,  refused  to  load  his  conscience  with  the  sins  of  his  suc- 
cessor, and  devolved  on  six  of  the  most  respectable  compan- 
ions the  arduous  task  of  electing  a  commander  of  the  faithful. 

the  service,  since  her  father  was  so  touched  that  he  could  not  pray  aloud.  But 
Mahomet  answered,  "Thou  art  a  second  Potiphar's  wife" — that  is,  as  great  a 
hypocrite  as  she ;  since  he  well  knew  that  she  must  wish  her  father,  and  nobody 
else,  by  offering  up  the  prayers,  to  appear  in  a  certain  degree  as  his  representative. 
Weil,  Mohammed,  p.  327.— S. 

a  Caliph  in  Arabic  means  "successor." — S. 

b  Abu  Bekr  died  on  the  22d  August,  634,  after  a  reign  of  two  years  three 
months  and  a  few  days.     Weil,  vol.  i.  p.  46,  53. — S. 

c  Eleventh.  Gibbon's  computation  is  wrong  on  his  own  showing.  Omar's 
reign  lasted  ten  lunar  years  six  months  and  four  days.  He  died  on  the  3d  Nov., 
644.    Weil,  vol.  i.  p.  130  seq.— S. 

V.— 18 
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On  this  occasion  Ali  was  again  blamed  by  his  friends"9  for 
submitting  his  right  to  the  judgment  of  men,  for  recognizing 
their  jurisdiction  by  accepting  a  place  among  the  six  electors. 
He  might  have  obtained  their  suffrage  had  he  deigned  to 
promise  a  strict  and  servile  conformity,  not  only  to  the  Koran 
and  tradition,  but  likewise  to  the  determinations  of  two  sen- 
iors.11" With  these  limitations,  Othman,  the  secretary  of  Ma- 
homet, accepted  the  government ;  nor  was  it  till  after  the 
third  caliph,  twenty-four  years  after  the  death  of 

ofOthman.  .  /,,!,»,.  •  -,   ,  , 

a.i>.644,         the  prophet,  that  Ah  was  invested  by  the  popular 

choice  with  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office.     The 

manners  of  the  Arabians  retained  their  primitive  simplicity, 

and  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb  despised  the  pomp  and  vanity  of 

this  world.     At  the  hour  of  prayer  he  repaired  to  the  mosque 

of  Medina,  clothed  in  a  thin  cotton  gown,  a  coarse  turban  on 

his  head,  his  slippers  in  one  hand,  and  his  bow  in  the  other, 

instead  of  a  walking-staff.     The  companions  of  the  prophet 

and  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  saluted  their  new  sovereign,  and 

gave  him  their  right  hands  as  a  sign  of  fealty  and  allegiance. 

The  mischiefs  that  flow  from  the  contests  of  ambition  are 

usually  confined  to  the  times  and  countries  in  which  they 

have  been  agitated.    But  the  religious  discord  of 

Discord  of 

the  Turks       the  friends  and  enemies  of  Ali  has  been  renewed 

and  Persians.    .  «•     i       tt       •  i   •         mi 

in  every  age  of  the  Hegira,  and  is  still  maintained 
in  the  immortal  hatred  of  the  Persians  and  Turks.171     The 

169  Particularly  by  his  friend  and  cousin  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Abbas,  who  died 
a.d.  687,  with  the  title  of  grand  doctor  of  the  Moslems.  In  Abulfeda  [Ann.  Mos- 
lem.] he  recapitulates  the  important  occasions  in  which  Ali  had  neglected  his  sal- 
utary advice  (p.  76,  vers.  Reiske);  and  concludes  (p.  85),  "O  princeps  fidelium, 
absque  controversia  tu  quidem  vere  [vir]  fortis  es,  at  inops  boni  consilii,  et  rerum 
gerendarum  parum  callens." 

110  I  suspect  that  the  two  seniors  (Abulpharagius,  p.  115 ;  Ockley,  torn.  i.  p.  371) 
may  signify  not  two  actual  counsellors,  but  his  two  predecessors,  Abubeker  and 
Omar.* 

m  The  schism  of  the  Persians  is  explained  by  all  our  travellers  of  the  last  cen- 


*  This  conjecture  of  Gibbon's  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Weil's  narrative  of  the  elec- 
tion from  Arabian  authorities  (vol.  i.  p.  153).  The  nomination  was  finally  intrust- 
ed to  Abd  Errahman,who  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  six  electors,  but  who  de- 
clined for  himself  all  pretensions  to  the  caliphate.  He  did  not,  however,  discharge 
his  office  without  first  consulting  the  people.      lb.  p.  130, 131,  and  150-155. — S. 
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former,  who  are  branded  with  the  appellation  of  Shvites,  or 
sectaries,  have  enriched  the  Mahometan  creed  with  a  new  ar- 
ticle of  faith ;  and  if  Mahomet  be  the  apostle,  his  companion 
Ali  is  the  vicar,  of  God.  In  their  private  converse,  in  their 
public  worship,  they  bitterly  execrate  the  three  usurpers  who 
intercepted  his  indefeasible  right  to  the  dignity  of  Imam  and 
Caliph ;  and  the  name  of  Omar  expresses  in  their  tongue  the 
perfect  accomplishment  of  wickedness  and  impiety.17" a  The 
Sonnites,w\\o  are  supported  by  the  general  consent  and  ortho- 
dox tradition  of  the  Mussulmans,  entertain  a  more  impartial, 
or  at  least  a  more  decent,  opinion.  They  respect  the  memory 
of  Abubeker,  Omar,  Othman,  and  Ali,  the  holy  and  legitimate 
successors  of  the  prophet.  But  they  assign  the  last  and  most 
humble  place  to  the  husband  of  Fatima,  in  the  persuasion 
that  the  order  of  succession  was  determined  by  the  degrees 
of  sanctity."8  An  historian  who  balances  the  four  caliphs 
with  a  hand  unshaken  by  superstition  will  calmly  pronounce 
that  their  manners  were  alike  pure  and  exemplary ;  that 
their  zeal  was  fervent,  and  probably  sincere ;  and  that,  in  the 
midst  of  riches  and  power,  their  lives  were  devoted  to  the 

tury,  especially  in  the  second  and  fourth  volumes  of  their  master,  Chardin.  Nie- 
buhr,  though  of  inferior  merit,  has  the  advantage  of  writing  so  late  as  the  year 
1764  (Voyages  en  Arabie,  etc.,  torn.  ii.  p.  208-233),  since  the  ineffectual  attempt 
•  f  Nadir  Shah  to  change  the  religion  of  the  nation  (see  his  Persian  History  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Sir  William  Jones,  torn.  ii.  p.  5,  6,  47,  48, 144-155). 

172  Omar  is  the  name  of  the  devil ;  his  murderer  is  a  saint.  When  the  Persians 
shoot  with  the  bow,  they  frequently  cry,  "  May  this  arrow  go  to  the  heart  of 
Omar!"  (Voyages  de  Chardin,  torn.  ii.  p.  239,  240,  259,  etc.). 

173  This  gradation  of  merit  is  distinctly  marked  in  a  creed  illustrated  by  Reland 
(De  Relig.  Mohamm.  1.  i.  p.  37) ;  and  a  Sonnite  argument  inserted  by  Ockley 
(Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  torn.  ii.  p.  230).  The  practice  of  cursing  the  memory  of 
Ali  was  abolished,  after  forty  years,  by  the  Ommiades  themselves  (D'Herbelot, 
p.  690) ;  and  there  are  few  among  the  Turks  who  presume  to  revile  hin;<.  as  an  in- 
fidel (Voyages  de  Chardin,  torn.  iv.  p.  46). 


*  The  first  sect  that  arose  among  the  Moslems  was  a  political  one,  and  had  for 
its  object  the  dethronement  of  Othman.  It  was  founded  in  Egypt  by  Abdallah 
Ibn  Saba,  a  native  of  Yemen,  and  of  Jewish  descent,  whom  Othman  had  banish- 
ed from  Medina  for  finding  fault  with  his  government.  Abdallah  maintained  that 
Ali  had  been  Mahomet's  assistant,  or  vizier,  and  as  such  was  entitled  to  the  ca- 
liphate, out  of  which  he  had  been  cheated  by  Abd  Errahman.  The  chief  article  of 
his  speculative  belief  was  that  Mahomet  would  return  to  life,  whence  his  sect  was 
named  that  of  "  the  return."    Weil,  voL  i.  p.  173  seq. — S. 
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practice  of  moral  and  religious  duties.  But  the  public  virtues 
of  Abubeker  and  Omar,  the  prudence  of  the  first,  the  severity 
of  the  second,  maintained  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  their 
reigns.  The  feeble  temper  and  declining  age  of  Othman 
were  incapable  of  sustaining  the  weight  of  conquest  and  em- 
pire. He  chose,  and  he  was  deceived ;  he  trusted,  and  he  was 
betrayed :  the  most  deserving  of  the  faithful  became  useless 
or  hostile  to  his  government,  and  his  lavish  bounty  was  pro- 
ductive only  of  ingratitude  and  discontent.  The  spirit  of 
discord  went  forth  in  the  provinces :  their  deputies  assembled 
at  Medina ;  and  the  Charegites,  the  desperate  fanatics  who 
disclaimed  the  yoke  of  subordination  and  reason,  were  con- 
founded among  the  freeborn  Arabs,  who  demanded  the  re- 
dress of  their  wrongs  and  the  punishment  of  their  oppressors. 
From  Cufa,  from  Bassora,  from  Egypt,  from  the  tribes  of  the 
desert,  they  rose  in  arms,  encamped  about  a  league  from  Me- 
dina, and  despatched  a  haughty  mandate  to  their  sovereign, 
requiring  him  to  execute  justice  or  to  descend  from  the 
throne,*  His  repentance  began  to  disarm  and  disperse  the 
insurgents;  but  their  fury  was  rekindled  by  the  arts  of  his 
enemies;  and  the  forgery  of  a  perfidious  secretary  was  con- 
trived to  blast  his  reputation  and  precipitate  his  fall.  The 
caliph  had  lost  the  only  guard  of  his  predecessors,  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  the  Moslems :  during  a  siege  of  six  weeks 
his  water  and  provisions  were  intercepted,  and  the  feeble 
gates  of  the  palace  were  protected  only  by  the  scruples  of  the 
more  timorous  rebels.  Forsaken  by  those  who  had  abused 
his  simplicity,  the  helpless  and  venerable  caliph  expected  the 
approach  of  death:  the  brother  of  Ayesha  marched  at  the  head 
of  the  assassins ;  and  Othman,  with  the  Koran  in  his  lap,  was 


•  The  principal  complaints  of  the  rebels  were  that  Othman,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  new  edition  of  the  Koran — which  probably  contained  some  alterations — had 
caused  all  the  previous  copies  to  be  burned  ;  that  he  had  enclosed  aud  appropri- 
ated the  best  pasturages ;  that  he  had  recalled  Hakara,  who  had  been  banished 
by  Mahomet ;  that  he  had  ill-treated  some  of  the  companions  of  the  prophet ;  and 
that  he  had  named  several  young  persons  as  governors  merely  because  they  were 
his  relations.  He  was  likewise  accused  of  neglecting  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  predecessors,  as  he  had  promised  to  do  at  his  election  ;  and  on  this  point 
Abd  Errahman  himself,  who  had  Dominated  him,  was  his  accuser.  Weil,  voL  i. 
p.  178.— a, 
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pierced  with  a  multitude  of  wounds.  A  tumultuous  anarchy 
Death  of  °f  &v0  days  was  appeased  by  the  inauguration 
A.n.'w?'  °^  ^li •  m8  refusal  would  have  provoked  a  general 
junei8.«  massacre.  In  this  painful  situation  he  supported 
the  becoming  pride  of  the  chief  of  the  Hashernites ;  declared 
that  he  had  rather  serve  than  reign ;  rebuked  the  presump- 
tion of  the  strangers  ;  and  required  the  formal  if  not  the  vol- 
untary assent  of  the  chiefs  of  the  nation.  He  has  never  been 
accused  of  prompting  the  assassin  of  Omar,  though  Persia 
indiscreetly  celebrates  the  festival  of  that  holy  martyr.  The 
quarrel  between  Othman  and  his  subjects  was  assuaged  by 
the  early  mediation  of  Ali ;  and  Hassan,  the  eldest  of  his 
sons,  was  insulted  and  wounded  in  the  defence  of  the  caliph. 
Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  father  of  Hassan  was  strenu- 
ous and  sincere  in  his  opposition  to  the  rebels ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  their  crime.  The  tempta- 
tion was  indeed  of  such  magnitude  as  might  stagger  and  cor- 
rupt the  most  obdurate  virtue.  The  ambitious  candidate  no 
longer  aspired  to  the  barren  sceptre  of  Arabia ;  the  Saracens 
had  been  victorious  in  the  East  and  West ;  and  the  wealthy 
kingdoms  of  Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt  were  the  patrimony  of 
the  commander  of  the  faithful. 

A  life  of  prayer  and  contemplation  had  not  chilled  the 
martial  activity  of  Ali ;  but  in  a  mature  age,  after  a  long  ex- 
perience of  mankind,  he  still  betrayed  in  his  con- 
A.nSc5^-G(5o. '  duct  the  rashness  and  indiscretion  of  youth.  In. 
the  first  days  of  his  reign  he  neglected  to  secure, 
either  by  gifts  or  fetters,  the  doubtful  allegiance  of  Telha 
and  Zobeir,  two  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Arabian  chiefs. 
They  escaped  from  Medina  to  Mecca,  and  from  thence  to 
Bassora ;  erected  the  standard  of  revolt ;  and  usurped  the 
government  of  Irak,  or  Assyria,  which  they  had  vainly  solic- 
ited as  the  reward  of  their  services.  The  mask  of  patriotism 
is  allowed  to  cover  the  most  glaring  inconsistencies  ;  and  the 
enemies,  perhaps  the  assassins,  of  Othman  now  demanded 


a  Rather  June  17,  656.     Othman  was  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death.    Weil,  vol.  i.  p.  185. — & 
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vengeance  for  his  blood.  They  were  accompanied  in  their 
flight  by  Ayesha,  the  widow  of  the  prophet,  who  cherished  to 
the  last  hoar  of  her  life  an  implacable  hatred  against  the  hus- 
band and  the  posterity  of  Fatima.a  The  most  reasonable 
Moslems  were  scandalized  that  the  mother  of  the  faithful 
should  expose  in  a  camp  her  person  and  character;  but  the 
superstitious  crowd  was  confident  that  her  presence  would 
sanctify  the  justice  and  assure  the  success  of  their  cause.  At 
the  head  of  twenty  thousand  of  his  loyal  Arabs,  and  nine 
thousand  valiant  auxiliaries  of  Cufa,  the  caliph  encountered 
and  defeated  the  superior  numbers  of  the  rebels  under  the 
walls  of  Bassora.b  Their  leaders,  Telha  and  Zobeir,c  were 
slain  in  the  first  battle  that  stained  with  civil  blood  the  arms 
of  the  Moslems.  After  passing  through  the  ranks  to  animate 
the  troops,  Ayesha  had  chosen  her  post  amidst  the  dangers  of 
the  field.  In  the  heat  of  the  action,  seventy  men  who  held 
the  bridle  of  her  camel  were  successively  killed  or  wounded  ;d 
and  the  cage,  or  litter,  in  which  she  sat  was  stuck  with  jave- 
lins and  darts  like  the  quills  of  a  porcupine.  The  venerable 
captive  sustained  with  firmness  the  reproaches  of  the  con- 
queror, and  was  speedily  dismissed  to  her  proper  station,  at 
the  tomb  of  Mahomet,  with  the  respect  and  tenderness  that 
was  still  due  to  the  widow  of  the  apostle.6  After  this  vic- 
tory, which  was  styled  the  Day  of  the  Camel,f  Ali  marched 
against  a  more  formidable  adversary ;  against  Moawiyah,  the 
eon  of  Abu  Sophian,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  caliph,  and 


*  AH  is  said  to  have  incurred  her  hatred  by  remarking  to  Mahomet,  at  the  time 
when  he  was  dejected  by  his  suspicions  of  her  faithfulness:  "Why  do  you  take 
it  so  mucl)  to  heart?  There  are  plenty  more  women  in  the  world."  Weil,  vol.  i. 
p.  196.— S. 

b  The  reluctance  of  Ali  to  shed  the  blood  of  true  believers  is  strikingly  described 
by  Major  Price's  Persian  historians.     Price,  p.  222. — M. 

c  See  (in  Price)  the  singular  adventures  of  Zobeir.  He  was  murdered  after 
having  abandoned  the  army  of  the  insurgents.  Telha  was  about  to  do  the  same, 
when  his  leg  was  pierced  with  an  arrow  by  one  of  his  own  party.  The  wound  was 
mortal.     Price,  p.  222. — M. 

d  According  to  Price,  two  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  Benni  Beianziat  alone  lost 
a  right  hand  in  this  service,  p.  225. — M. 

e  She  was  escorted  by  a  guard  of  females  disguised  as  soldiers.  When  she  dis- 
covered this,  Ayesha  was  as  much  gratified  by  the  delicacy  of  the  arrangement  as 
she  had  been  offended  by  the  familiar  approach  of  so  many  men.    Price, p.  229. — M« 

1  From  the  camel  which  Ayesha  rode.     Weil,  vol.  i.  p.  210.— S. 
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whose  claim  was  supported  by  the  forces  of  Syria  and  the  in. 
terest  of  the  House  of  Otnmiyah.  From  the  passage  of  Thap- 
sacus  the  plain  of  Siffinm  extends  along  the  western  bank  of 
the  Euphrates.  On  this  spacious  and  level  theatre  the  two 
competitors  waged  a  desultory  war  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
days.  In  the  course  of  ninety  actions  or  skirmishes,  the  loss 
of  Ali  was  estimated  at  twenty-five,  that  of  Moawiyah  at  forty- 
five,  thousand  soldiers ;  and  the  list  of  the  slain  was  dignified 
with  the  names  of  five-and-twenty  veterans  who  had  fought 
at  Beder  under  the  standard  of  Mahomet.  In  this  sangui- 
nary contest  the  lawful  caliph  displayed  a  superior  character 
of  valor  and  humanity.*  His  troops  were  strictly  enjoined  to 
await  the  first  onset  of  the  enemy,  to  spare  their  flying  breth- 
ren, and  to  respect  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  the  chastity 
of  the  female  captives.  He  generously  proposed  to  save  the 
blood  of  the  Moslems  by  a  single  combat ;  but  his  trembling 
rival  declined  the  challenge  as  a  sentence  of  inevitable  death. 
The  ranks  of  the  Syrians  were  broken  by  the  charge  of  a  hero 
who  was  mounted  on  a  piebald  horse,  and  wielded  with  irre- 
sistible force  his  ponderous  and  two-edged  sword.  As  often 
as  he  smote  a  rebel,  he  shouted  the  Allah  Acbar, "  God  is  vic- 
torious :"  and  in  the  tumult  of  a  nocturnal  battle  he  was  heard 
to  repeat  four  hundred  times  that  tremendous  exclamation. 
The  Prince  of  Damascus  already  meditated  his  flight ;  but 
the  certain  victory  was  snatched  from  the  grasp  of  Ah  by  the 
disobedience  and  enthusiasm  of  his  troops.  Their  conscience 
was  awed  by  the  solemn  appeal  to  the  books  of  the  Koran 
which  Moawiyah  exposed  on  the  foremost  lances;  and  Ali 
was  compelled  to  yield  to  a  disgraceful  truce  and  an  insidi- 
ous compromise.  He  retreated  with  sorrow  and  indignation 
to  Cufa;  his  party  was  discouraged;  the  distant  provinces 

m  The  plain  of  Siffin  is  determined  by  D'Anville  (l'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  29) 
to  be  the  Campus  Barbaricus  of  Procopius. 


*  Weil  remarks  that  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  history  of  the  first  caliphs 
was  collected  or  forged  under  the  reign  of  the  Abassides,  with  whom  it  was  a  life- 
and- death  point  to  depress  Moawiyah  and  the  Ommijahds,  and  to  elevate  Ali.  If 
all  is  true  that  is  related  in  Ali's  praise,  it  is  incomprehensible  how  he  should  have 
been  set  aside  by  Abu  Bekr,  Omar,  and  Othman,  and  should  not  even  have  been 
able  to  maintain  his  ground  when  named  caliph.     Vol.  i.  p.  254  seq. — S. 
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of  Persia,*  of  Yemen,  and  of  Egypt  were  subdued  or  seduced 
by  bis  crafty  rival ;  and  the  stroke  of  fanaticism,  which  was 
aimed  against  the  three  chiefs  of  the  nation,  was  fatal  only  to 
the  cousin  of  Mahomet.  In  the  Temple  of  Mecca  three  Chare- 
gites,b  or  enthusiasts,  discoursed  of  the  disorders  of  the  Church 
and  State :  they  soon  agreed  that  the  deaths  of  Ali,  of  Moa- 
wiyah,  and  of  his  friend  Amrou,  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  would 
restore  the  peace  and  unity  of  religion.  Each  of  the  assassins 
chose  his  victim,  poisoned  his  dagger,  devoted  his  life,  and  se- 
cretly repaired  to  the  scene  of  action.  Their  resolution  was 
equally  desperate :  but  the  first  mistook  the  person  of  Amrou, 
and  stabbed  the  deputy  who  occupied  his  seat  %  the  Prince  of 
Damascus  was  dangerously  hurt  by  the  second ;  the  lawful 
caliph,  in  the  mosque  of  Cufa,  received  a  mortal  wound  from 
the  hand  of  the  third.  He  expired  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
his  age,0  and  mercifully  recommended  to  his  children  that 
they  would  despatch  the  murderer  by  a  single  stroke.  The 
sepulchre  of  Ali176  was  concealed  from  the  tyrants  of  the 
House  of  Ommiyah  ;m  but  in  the  fourth  age  of  the  Hegira,  a 
tomb,  a  temple,  a  city,  arose  near  the  ruins  of  Cufa.m    Many 

176  Abulfeda,  a  moderate  Sonnite,  relates  the  different  opinions  concerning  the 
burial  of  Ali,  but  adopts  the  sepulchre  of  Cufa,  "  Hodie  fama  numeroque  religiose 
frequentantium  celebratum."  This  number  is  reckoned  by  Niebuhr  to  amount  an- 
nually to  2000  of  the  dead  and  5000  of  the  living  (torn.  ii.  p.  208,  209). 

1,6  All  the  tyraHts  of  Persia,  from  Adhad  el  Dovvlat  (a.d.  977,  D'Herbelot, 
p.  58,  59,  95)  to  Nadir  Shah  (a.d.  1743,  Hist,  de  Nadir  Shah,  torn.  ii.  p.  155), 
have  enriched  the  tomb  of  Ali  with  the  spoils  of  the  people.  The  dome  is  copper, 
with  a  bright  and  massy  gilding,  which  glitters  to  the  sun  at  the  distance  of  many 
a  mile. 

m  The  city  of  Meshed  Ali,  five  or  six  miles  from  the  ruins  of  Cufa,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  to  the  south  of  Bagdad,  is  of  the  size  and  form  of  the  modern 


•  According  to  Weil,  Ali  retained  Persia.     Vol.  i.  p.  247. — S. 

b  Chawarij,  or  Charijites  (deserters,  rebels),  was  the  name  given  to  all  those  wh© 
revolted  from  the  lawful  Imam.  Gibbon  seems  here  to  confound  them  with  the 
Chazrajites,  one  of  the  two  tribes  of  Medina.  (See  above,  p.  237.)  They  were 
divided  into  six  principal  sects ;  but  they  all  agreed  in  rejecting  the  authority  both 
of  Othman  and  Ali,  and  the  damnation  of  those  caliphs  formed  their  chief  tenet. 
Weil,  vol.  i.  p.  231.  They  were  very  numerous,  and  had  risen  in  open  rebellion 
against  Ali,  who  was  obliged  to  resort  to  force  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.  lb. 
p.  237.— S. 

■  On  the  21st  of  January,  661,  two  days  after  the  mortal  blow.  Weil,  vol.  i 
p.  250.— S. 
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thousands  of  the  Shiites  repose  in  holy  ground  at  the  feet  of 
the  vicar  of  God ;  and  the  desert  is  vivified  by  the  numerous 
and  annual  visits  of  the  Persians,  who  esteem  their  devotion 
not  less  meritorious  than  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca. 

The  persecutors  of  Mahomet  usurped  the  inheritance  of 
his  children ;  and  the  champions  of  idolatry  became  the  su- 
Keign  of  preme  heads  of  his  religion  and  empire.  The  op- 
^Sfea^or'  position  of  Abu  Sophian  had  been  fierce  and  obsti- 
6G1-G80.  na^e .  kjg  conversion  wa8  tardy  and  reluctant ;  his 
new  faith  was  fortified  by  necessity  and  interest;  he  served, 
he  fought,  perhaps  he  believed ;  and  the  sins  of  the  time  of 
ignorance  were  expiated  by  the  recent  merits  of  the  family 
of  Ommiyah.  Moawiyah,  the  son  of  Abu  Sophian,  and  of 
the  cruel  Henda,  was  dignified  in  his  early  youth  with  the 
office  or  title  of  secretary  of  the  prophet :  the  judgment  of 
Omar  intrusted  him  with  the  government  of  Syria;  and  he 
administered  that  important  province  above  forty  years,  ei- 
ther in  a  subordinate  or  supreme  rank.  "Without  renouncing 
the  fame  of  valor  and  liberality,  he  affected  the  reputation  of 
humanity  and  moderation :  a  grateful  people  was  attached  to 
their  benefactor;  and  the  victorious  Moslems  were  enriched 
with  the  spoils  of  Cyprus  and  Khodes.  The  sacred  duty  of 
pursuing  the  assassins  of  Othman  was  the  engine  and  pre 
tence  of  his  ambition.  The  bloody  shirt  of  the  martyr  was 
exposed  in  the  mosque  of  Damascus:  the  emir  deplored  the 
fate  of  his  injured  kinsman ;  and  sixty  thousand  Syrians 
were  engaged  in  his  service  by  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  re- 
venge. Amrou,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  himself  an  army, 
was  the  first  who  saluted  the  new  monarch,  and  divulged  the 
dangerous  secret  that  the  Arabian  caliphs  might  be  created 
elsewhere  than  in  the  city  of  the  prophet."8  The  policy  of 
Moawiyah  eluded  the  valor  of  his  rival ;  and,  after  the  death 
of  Ali,  he  negotiated  the  abdication  of  his  son  Hassan,  whose 

Jerusalem.  Meshed  Hosein,  larger  and  more  populous,  is  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
miles. 

178  I  borrow,  on  this  occasion,  the  strong  sense  and  expression  of  Tacitus  (Hist. 
i.  4):  "Evulgato  imperii  arcauo,  possa  imperatorem  [principem]  alibi  quam  Eoma 
fieri 
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mind  was  either  above  or  below  the  government  of  the  world, 
and  who  retired  without  a  sigh  from  the  palace  of  Cufa  to  a 
humble  cell  near  the  tomb  of  his  grandfather.  The  aspiring 
wishes  of  the  caliph  were  finally  crowned  by  the  important 
change  of  an  elective  to  an  hereditary  kingdom.  Some  mur- 
murs of  freedom  or  fanaticism  attested  the  reluctance  of  the 
Arabs,  and  four  citizens  of  Medina  refused  the  oath  of  fideli- 
ty ;a  but  the  designs  of  Moawiyah  were  conducted  with  vig- 
or and  address ;  and  his  son  Yezid,  a  feeble  and  dissolute 
youth,  was  proclaimed  as  the  commander  of  the  faithful  and 
the  successor  of  the  apostle  of  God. 

A  familiar  story  is  related  of  the  benevolence  of  one  of  the 
sons  of  Ali.  In  serving  at  table,  a  slave  had  inadvertently 
Death  of  dropped  a  dish  of  scalding  broth  on  his  master: 
A.i»!e68o,  *ne  heedless  wretch  fell  prostrate,  to  deprecate  his 
Oct.  10.  punishment,  and  repeated  a  verse  of  the  Koran: 

"  Paradise  is  for  those  who  command  their  anger :" — "  I  am 
not  angry:" — "and  for  those  who  pardon  offences:" — "I 
pardon  your  offence :" — "  and  for  those  who  return  good  for 
evil :" — "  I  give  you  your  liberty  and  four  hundred  pieces  of 
silver."  With  an  equal  measure  of  piety,  Hosein,  the  young- 
er brother  of  Hassan,  inherited  a  remnant  of  his  father's  spir- 
it, and  served  with  honor  against  the  Christians  in  the  siege 
of  Constantinople.  The  primogeniture  of  the  line  of  Ha- 
shera,  and  the  holy  character  of  grandson  of  the  apostle,  had 
centred  in  his  person,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  prosecute  his 
claim  against  Yezid,  the  tyrant  of  Damascus,  whose  vices  he 
despised,  and  whose  title  he  had  never  deigned  to  acknowl- 
edge.    A  list  was  secretly  transmitted  from  Cufa  to  Medina, 


a  These  were,  Hosein,  Ali's  son ;  Abd  Allah,  the  son  of  Zubeir ;  Abd  Errah* 
man,  son  of  Abu  Bekr ;  and  Abd  Allah,  son  of  Omar.  Moawiyah,  having  failed 
in  his  attempts  to  gain  them  over,  caused  them  to  be  seized  and  led  into  the 
mosque,  each  accompanied  by  two  soldiers  with  drawn  swords,  who  were  ordered 
to  stab  them  if  they  attempted  to  speak.  Moawiyah  then  mounted  the  pulpit, 
and,  addressing  the  assembly,  said  that  he  had  seen  the  necessity  of  having  his  son's 
title  recognized  before  his  death,  but  that  he  had  not  taken  this  step  without  con- 
sulting the  four  principal  men  in  Mecca,  who  were  then  present,  and  who  had  en- 
tirely agreed  with  his  views.  He  then  called  upon  the  assembly  to  do  homage  to 
his  son ;  and  as  the  four  prisoners  did  not  venture  to  contradict  his  assertion, 
Yezid  was  acknowledged  by  those  present  as  Moawiyah's  successor.  Weil,  vol.  i. 
p.  280  seq.— S. 
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of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  Moslems,  who  professed 
their  attachment  to  his  cause,  and  who  were  eager  to  draw 
their  swords  so  soon  as  he  should  appear  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  Against  the  advice  of  his  wisest  friends,  he  re- 
solved to  trust  his  person  and  family  in  the  hands  of  a  perfid- 
ious people.  He  traversed  the  desert  of  Arabia  with  a  timor- 
ous retinue  of  women  and  children ;  but  as  he  approached 
the  confines  of  Irak  he  was  alarmed  by  the  solitary  or  hostile 
face  of  the  country,  and  suspected  either  the  defection  or 
ruin  of  his  party.  His  fears  were  just :  Obeidollah,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Cufa,  had  extinguished  the  first  sparks  of  an  insur- 
rection ;  and  Hosein,  in  the  plain  of  Kerbela,  was  encom- 
passed by  a  body  of  five  thousand  horse,  who  intercepted  his 
communication  with  the  city  and  the  river.  He  might  still 
have  escaped  to  a  fortress  in  the  desert  that  had  defied  the 
power  of  Csesar  and  Chosroes,  and  confided  in  the  fidelity  of 
the  tribe  of  Tai,  which  would  have  armed  ten  thousand  war- 
riors in  his  defence.  In  a  conference  with  the  chief  of  the 
enemy  he  proposed  the  option  of  three  honorable  conditions — 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  Medina,  or  be  stationed 
in  a  frontier  garrison  against  the  Turks,  or  safely  conducted 
to  the  presence  of  Yezid.  But  the  commands  of  the  caliph, 
or  his  lieutenant,  were  stern  and  absolute ;  and  Hosein  was 
informed  that  he  must  either  submit  as  a  captive  and  a  crim- 
inal to  the  commander  of  the  faithful,  or  expect  the  conse- 
quences of  his  rebellion.  "  Do  you  think,"  replied  he,  "  to 
terrify  me  with  death  ?"  And,  during  the  short  respite  of  a 
night,  he  prepared  with  calm  and  solemn  resignation  to  en- 
counter his  fate.  He  checked  the  lamentations  of  his  sister 
Fatima,  who  deplored  the  impending  ruin  of  his  house.  "  Our 
trust,"  said  Hosein,  "  is  in  God  alone.  All  things,  both  in 
heaven  and  earth,  must  perish  and  return  to  their  Creator. 
My  brother,  my  father,  my  mother,  were  better  than  me, 
and  every  Mussulman  has  an  example  in  the  prophet."  He 
pressed  his  friends  to  consult  their  safety  by  a  timely  flight : 
they  unanimously  refused  to  desert  or  survive  their  beloved 
master:  and  their  courage  was  fortified  by  a  fervent  prayer 
and  the  assurance  of  paradise.     On  the  morning  of  the  fatal 
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day,  he  mounted  on  horseback,  with  his  sword  in  one  hand 
and  the  Koran  in  the  other:  his  generous  band  of  martyrs 
consisted  only  of  thirty-two  horse  and  forty  foot;  but  their 
flanks  and  rear  were  secured  by  the  tent-ropes,  and  by  a  deep 
trench  which  they  had  filled  with  lighted  fagots,  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  Arabs.  The  enemy  advanced  with  reluc- 
tance, and  one  of  their  chiefs  deserted,  with  thirty  followers, 
to  claim  the  partnership  of  inevitable  death.  In  every  close 
onset,  or  single  combat,  the  despair  of  the  Fatimites  was  in- 
vincible; but  the  surrounding  multitudes  galled  them  from  a 
distance  with  a  cloud  of  arrows,  and  the  horses  and  men  were 
successively  slain :  a  truce  was  allowed  on  both  sides  for  the 
hour  of  prayer ;  and  the  battle  at  length  expired  by  the  death 
of  the  last  of  the  companions  of  Hosein.  Alone,  weary,  and 
wounded,  he  seated  himself  at  the  door  of  his  tent.  As  he 
tasted  a  drop  of  water,  he  was  pierced  in  the  mouth  with  a 
dart ;  and  his  son  and  nephew,  two  beautiful  youths,  were 
killed  in  his  arms.  He  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven  —  they 
were  full  of  blood — and  he  uttered  a  funeral  prayer  for  the 
living  and  the  dead.  In  a  transport  of  despair  his  sister  is- 
sued from  the  tent,  and  adjured  the  general  of  the  Cufians 
that  he  would  not  suffer  Hosein  to  be  murdered  before  his 
eyes :  a  tear  trickled  down  his  venerable  beard ;  and  the  bold- 
est of  his  soldiers  fell  back  on  every  side  as  the  dying  hero 
threw  himself  among  them.  The  remorseless  Shamer,  a  name 
detested  by  the  faithful,  reproached  their  cowardice ;  and  the 
grandson  of  Mahomet  was  slain  with  three-and-thirty  strokes 
of  lances  and  swords.  After  they  had  trampled  on  his  body, 
they  carried  his  head  to  the  castle  of  Cufa,  and  the  inhuman 
Obeidollah  struck  him  on  the  mouth  with  a  cane :  "Alas,"  ex- 
claimed an  aged  Mussulman,  "  on  these  lips  have  I  seen  the 
lips  of  the  apostle  of  God !"  In  a  distant  age  and  climate  the 
tragic  scene  of  the  death  of  Hosein  will  awaken  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  coldest  reader.1'9  On  the  annual  festival  of  his 
martyrdom,  in  the  devout  pilgrimage  to  his  sepulchre,  his 

119  I  have  abridged  the  interesting  narrative  of  Ockley  (torn.  ii.  p.  170-231).  It 
is  long  and  minute ;  but  the  pathetic,  almost  always,  consists  in  the  detail  of  little 
circumstances. 
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Persian  votaries  abandon  their  souls  to  the  religious  frenzy 
of  sorrow  and  indignation.180 

When  the  sisters  and  children  of  Ali  were  brought  in 
chains  to  the  throne  of  Damascus,  the  caliph  was  advised  to 
extirpate  the  enmity  of  a  popular  and  hostile  race, 
Mahomet  whom  he  had  injured  beyond  the  hope  of  recon- 
ciliation. But  Yezid  preferred  the  counsels  of 
mercy ;  and  the  mourning  family  was  honorably  dismissed  to 
mingle  their  tears  with  their  kindred  at  Medina.  The  glory 
of  martyrdom  superseded  the  right  of  primogeniture;  and 
the  twelve  Imams,181  or  pontiffs,  of  the  Persian  creed,  are  Ali, 
Hassan,  Hosein,  and  the  lineal  descendants  of  Hosein  to  the 
ninth  generation.  Without  arms,  or  treasures,  or  subjects, 
they  successively  enjoyed  the  veneration  of  the  people,  and 
provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  reigning  caliphs :  their  tombs, 
at  Mecca  or  Medina,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  or  in  the 
province  of  Chorasan,  are  still  visited  by  the  devotion  of  their 
sect.  Their  names  were  often  the  pretence  of  sedition  and 
civil  war:  but  these  royal  saints  despised  the  pomp  of  the 
world,  submitted  to  the  will  of  God  and  the  injustice  of 
man,  and  devoted  their  innocent  lives  to  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  religion.  The  twelfth  and  last  of  the  Imams,  conspic- 
uous by  the  title  of  Ifahadi,  or  the  Guide,  surpassed  the  soli- 
tude and  sanctity  of  his  predecessors.  He  concealed  himself 
in  a  cavern  near  Bagdad :  the  time  and  place  of  his  death  are 
unknown  ;  and  his  votaries  pretend  that  he  still  lives,  and 
will  appear  before  the  day  of  judgment  to  overthrow  the 
tyranny  of  Dejal,  or  the  Antichrist.183    In  the  lapse  of  two  or 


180  Niebuhr  the  Dane  (Voyages  en  Arabie,  etc.,  torn.  ii.  p.  208,  etc.)  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  European  traveller  who  has  dared  to  visit  Meshed  Ali  and  Meshed  Ho- 
sein. The  two  sepulchres  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who  tolerate  and  tax 
the  devotion  of  the  Persian  heretics.  The  festival  of  the  death  of  Hosein  is  am- 
ply described  by  Sir  John  Chardin,  a  traveller  whom  I  have  often  praised. 

181  The  general  article  of  Imam,  in  D'Herbelot's  Bibliotheque,  will  indicate  the 
succession,  and  the  lives  of  the  twelve  are  given  under  their  respective  names. 

182  The  name  of  Antichrist  may  seem  ridiculous,  but  the  Mahometans  have  lib- 
erally borrowed  the  ftibles  of  every  religion  (Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  80, 
82).  In  the  royal  stable  of  Ispahan  two  horses  were  always  kept  saddled,  one  fot 
the  Mahadi  himself,  the  other  for  his  lieutenant,  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary. 
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three  centuries,  the  posterity  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Mahom- 
et, had  multiplied  to  the  number  of  thirty-three  thousand  :18* 
the  race  of  Ali  might  be  equally  prolific :  the  meanest  indi- 
vidual was  above  the  first  and  greatest  of  princes ;  and  the 
most  eminent  were  supposed  to  excel  the  perfection  of  an- 
gels. But  their  adverse  fortune,  and  the  wide  extent  of  the 
Mussulman  empire,  allowed  an  ample  scope  for  every  bold 
and  artful  impostor  who  claimed  affinity  with  the  holy  seed : 
the  sceptre  of  the  Almohades,  in  Spain  and  Afric;  of  the 
Fatimites,  in  Egypt  and  Syria  ;184  of  the  Sultans  of  Yemen ; 
and  of  the  Sophis  of  Persia  ;18B  has  been  consecrated  by  this 
vague  and  ambiguous  title.  Under  their  reigns  it  might  be 
dangerous  to  dispute  the  legitimacy  of  their  birth ;  and  one 
of  the  Fatimite  caliphs  silenced  an  indiscreet  question  by 
drawing  his  scimetar:  "This,"  said  Moez,  "is  my  pedigree; 
and  these,"  casting  a  handful  of  gold  to  his  soldiers — "  and 
these  are  my  kindred  and  my  children."  In  the  various  con- 
ditions of  princes,  or  doctors,  or  nobles,  or  merchants,  or  beg- 
gars, a  swarm  of  the  genuine  or  fictitious  descendants  of  Ma- 
homet and  Ali  is  honored  with  the  appellation  of  sheiks,  or 
sherifs,  or  emirs.  In  the  Ottoman  empire  they  are  distin- 
guished by  a  green  turban ;  receive  a  stipend  from  the  treas- 
ury ;  are  judged  only  by  their  chief ;  and,  however  debased 
by  fortune  or  character,  still  assert  the  proud  pre-eminence 
of  their  birth.     A  family  of  three  hundred  persons,  the  pure 

183  In  the  year  of  the  Hegira  200  (a.d.  815).     See  DTIerbelot,  p.  546. 

184  DTIerbelot,  p.  342.  The  enemies  of  the  Fatimites  disgraced  them  by  a 
Jewish  origin.  Yet  they  accurately  deduced  their  genealogy  from  Jaafar,  the 
sixth  Imam;  and  the  impartial  Abulfeda  allows  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  230)  that 
they  were  owned  by  many,  "Qui  absque  controversia  genuini  sunt  Alidarum, 
homines  propaginum  suae  gentis  exacte  callentes."  He  quotes  some  lines  from 
Ihe  celebrated  Sc her if  or  Radhi :  "  Egone  humilitatem  induam  in  terris  hos- 
tium?"(f  suspect  him  to  be  an  Edrissite  of  Sicily)  "cum  in  iEgypto  sit  Chalifa 
de  gente  Alii,  quocum  ego  communem  habeo  patrem  et  vindicem." 

185  The  kings  of  Persia  of  the  last  dynasty  are  descended  from  Sheik  Sefi,  a 
saint  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and,  through  him,  from  Moussa  Cassem,  the  son 
of  Hosein,  the  son  of  Ali  (Olearius,  p.  957;  Chardin,  torn.  iii.  p.  288).  But  I 
cannot  trace  the  intermediate  degrees  in  any  genuine  or  fabulous  pedigree.  If 
they  were  trnly  Fatimites,  they  might  draw  their  origin  from  the  princes  of  Ma* 
zanderan,  who  reigned  in  the  ninth  century  (DTIerbelot,  p.  96). 
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and  orthodox  branch  of  the  Caliph  Hassan,  is  preserved  with- 
out taint  or  suspicion  in  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina, 
and  still  retains,  after  the  revolutions  of  twelve  centuries, 
the  custody  of  the  temple  and  the  sovereignty  of  their  native 
land.  The  fame  and  merit  of  Mahomet  would  ennoble  a  Ple- 
beian race,  and  the  ancient  blood  of  the  Koreish  transcends 
the  recent  majesty  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.'89 

The  talents  of  Mahomet  are  entitled  to  our  applause;  but 
his  success  has,  perhaps,  too  strongly  attracted  our  admira- 
successof  tion.  Are  we  surprised  that  a  multitude  of  prose- 
Mahomet,  lytes  should  embrace  the  doctrine  and  the  passions 
of  an  eloquent  fanatic  ?  In  the  heresies  of  the  Church  the 
same  seduction  has  been  tried  and  repeated  from  the  time  of 
the  apostles  to  that  of  the  reformers.  Does  it  seem  incredi- 
ble that  a  private  citizen  should  grasp  the  sword  and  the 
sceptre,  subdue  his  native  country,  and  erect  a  monarchy  by 
his  victorious  arms  ?  In  the  moving  picture  of  the  dynasties 
of  the  East,  a  hundred  fortunate  usurpers  have  arisen  from  a 
baser  origin,  surmounted  more  formidable  obstacles,  and  filled 
a  larger  scope  of  empire  and  conquest.  Mahomet  was  alike 
instructed  to  preach  and  to  fight;  and  the  union  of  these 
opposite  qualities,  while  it  enhanced  his  merit,  contributed  to 
his  success :  the  operation  of  force  and  persuasion,  of  enthusi- 
asm and  fear,  continually  acted  on  each  other,  till  every  bar- 
rier yielded  to  their  irresistible  power.  His  voice  invited  the 
Arabs  to  freedom  and  victory,  to  arms  and  rapine,  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  their  darling  passions  in  this  world  and  the  oth- 
er: the  restraints  which  he  imposed  were  requisite  to  estab- 
lish the  credit  of  the  prophet  and  to  exercise  the  obedience 
of  the  people ;  and  the  only  objection  to  his  success  was  his 
rational  creed  of  the  unity  and  perfections  of  God. 

Permanen-  .  •  i  1 

cypfhia        it  is  not  the  propagation,  but  the  permanency  ot 

his  religion,  that  deserves  our  wonder:   the  same 

pure  and  perfect  impression  which  he  engraved  at  Mecca 

186  The  present  state  of  the  family  of  Mahomet  and  Ali  is  most  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Demetrius  Cantemir  (Hist,  of  the  Othman  Empire,  p.  94)  and  Nie- 
buhr  (Description  de  l'Arabie,  p.  9-16,  317,  etc.).  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
the  Danish  traveller  was  unable  to  purchase  the  chronicles  of  Arabia, 
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and  Medina  is  preserved,  after  the  revolutions  of  twelve  cen- 
turies, by  the  Indian,  the  African,  and  the  Turkish  proselytes 
of  the  Koran.  If  the  Christian  apostles,  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul, 
could  return  to  the  Vatican,  they  might  possibly  inquire  the 
name  of  the  Deity  who  is  worshipped  with  such  mysterious 
rites  in  that  magnificent  temple :  at  Oxford  or  Geneva  they 
would  experience  less  surprise ;  but  it  might  still  be  incum- 
bent on  them  to  peruse  the  catechism  of  the  Church,  and 
to  study  the  orthodox  commentators  on  their  own  writings 
and  the  words  of  their  Master.  But  the  Turkish  dome  of 
St.  Sophia,  with  an  increase  of  splendor  and  size,  represents 
the  humble  tabernacle  erected  at  Medina  by  the  hands  of 
Mahomet.  The  Mahometans  have  uniformly  withstood  the 
temptation  of  reducing  the  object  of  their  faith  and  devotion 
to  a  level  with  the  senses  and  imagination  of  man.  "  I  be- 
lieve in  one  God,  and  Mahomet  the  apostle  of  God,"  is  the 
simple  and  invariable  profession  of  Islam.  The  intellectual 
image  of  the  Deity  has  never  been  degraded  by  any  visible 
idol ;  the  honors  of  the  prophet  have  never  transgressed  the 
measure  of  human  virtue;  and  his  living  precepts  have  re- 
strained the  gratitude  of  his  disciples  within  the  bounds  of 
reason  and  religion.  The  votaries  of  Ali  have,  indeed,  conse- 
crated the  memory  of  their  hero,  his  wife,  and  his  children; 
and  some  of  the  Persian  doctors  pretend  that  the  divine  es- 
sence was  incarnate  in  the  person  of  the  Imams;  but  their 
superstition  is  universally  condemned  by  the  Sonnites ;  and 
their  impiety  has  afforded  a  seasonable  warning  against  the 
worship  of  saints  and  martyrs.  The  metaphysical  questions 
on  the  attributes  of  God,  and  the  liberty  of  man,  have  been 
agitated  in  the  schools  of  the  Mahometans  as  well  as  in  those 
of  the  Christians  ;  but  among  the  former  they  have  never  en- 
gaged the  passions  of  the  people  or  disturbed  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  State.  The  cause  of  this  important  difference  may 
be  found  in  the  separation  or  union  of  the  regal  and  sacerdo- 
tal characters.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  caliphs,  the  succes- 
sors of  the  prophet  and  commanders  of  the  faithful,  to  repress 
and  discourage  all  religious  innovations :  the  order,  the  dis- 
cipline, the  temporal  and  spiritual  ambition  of  the  clergy,  are 
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unknown  to  the  Moslems ;  and  the  sages  of  the  law  are  the 
guides  of  their  conscience  and  the  oracles  of  their  faith. 
From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ganges  the  Koran  is  acknowledged 
as  the  fundamental  code,  not  only  of  theology,  but  of  civil  and 
criminal  jurisprudence ;  and  the  laws  which  regulate  the  ac- 
tions and  the  property  of  mankind  are  guarded  by  the  infal- 
lible and  immutable  sanction  of  the  will  of  God.  This  relig- 
ious servitude  is  attended  with  some  practical  disadvantage : 
the  illiterate  legislator  had  been  often  misled  by  his  own  prej- 
udices and  those  of  his  country ;  and  the  institutions  of  the 
Arabian  desert  may  be  ill  adapted  to  the  wealth  and  num- 
bers of  Ispahan  and  Constantinople.  On  these  occasions  the 
Cadhi  respectfully  places  on  his  head  the  holy  volume,  and 
substitutes  a  dexterous  interpretation  more  apposite  to  the 
principles  of  equity  and  the  manners  and  policy  of  the  times. 
His  beneficial  or  pernicious  influence  on  the  public  happi- 
ness is  the  last  consideration  in  the  character  of  Mahomet. 
The  most  bitter  or  most  bigoted  of  his  Christian  or 
towards  his     Jewish  foes  will  surely  allow  that  he  assumed  a 

country.  .     ,  ,  ^  . 

false  commission  to  inculcate  a  salutary  doctrine, 
less  perfect  only  than  their  own.  He  piously  supposed,  as 
the  basis  of  his  religion,  the  truth  and  sanctity  of  their  prior 
revelations,  the  virtues  and  miracles  of  their  founders.  The 
idols  of  Arabia  were  broken  before  the  throne  of  God ;  the 
blood  of  human  victims  was  expiated  by  prayer,  and  fasting, 
and  alms,  the  laudable  or  innocent  arts  of  devotion ;  and  his 
rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  life  were  painted  by  the 
images  most  congenial  to  an  ignorant  and  carnal  generation. 
Mahomet  was,  perhaps,  incapable  of  dictating  a  moral  and  po- 
litical system  for  the  use  of  his  countiymen  :  but  he  breathed 
among  the  faithful  a  spirit  of  charity  and  friendship ;  recom 
mended  the  practice  of  the  social  virtues ;  and  checked,  by  his 
laws  and  precepts,  the  thirst  of  revenge,  and  the  oppression  of 
widows  and  orphans.  The  hostile  tribes  were  united  in  faith 
and  obedience,  and  the  valor  which  had  been  idly  spent  in 
domestic  quarrels  was  vigorously  directed  against  a  foreign 
enemy.  Had  the  impulse  been  less  powerful,  Arabia,  free  at 
home  and  formidable  abroad,  might  have  flourished  under  a 
V.— 19 
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succession  of  her  native  monarchs.  Her  sovereignty  was  lost 
by  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  conquest.  The  colonies  of  the 
nation  were  scattered  over  the  East  and  West,  and  their  blood 
was  mingled  with  the  blood  of  their  converts  and  captives. 
After  the  reign  of  three  caliphs,  the  throne  was  transported 
from  Medina  to  the  valley  of  Damascus  and  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris ;  the  holy  cities  were  violated  by  impious  war ;  Arabia 
was  ruled  by  the  rod  of  a  subject,  perhaps  of  a  stranger ;  and 
the  Bedouins  of  the  desert,  awakening  from  their  dream  of 
dominion,  resumed  their  old  and  solitary  independence.187 

187  The  writers  of  the  Modern  Universal  History  (vols.  i.  andii.)  have  compiled 
in  850  folio  pages  the  life  of  Mahomet  and  the  annals  of  the  caliphs.  They  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  reading,  and  sometimes  coi'recting,  the  Arabic  text ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  their  high-sounding  boasts,  I  cannot  find,  after  the  conclusion  of 
my  work,  that  they  have  afforded  me  much  (if  any)  additional  information.  The 
dull  mass  is  not  quickened  by  a  spark  of  philosophy  or  taste ;  and  the  compilers 
indulge  the  criticism  of  acrimonious  bigotry  against  Boulainvillien,  Sale,  Gagaier, 
and  all  who  have  treated  Mahomet  with  favor  or  even  justio*. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

The  Conquest  of  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain  by  the  Arabs  or  Sara- 
cens.— Empire  of  the  Caliphs,  or  Successors  of  Mahomet. — State  of  the  Chris- 
tians, etc.,  under  their  Government. 

The  revolution  of  Arabia  had  not  changed  the  character 
of  the  Arabs :  the  death  of  Mahomet  was  the  signal  of  inde- 
pendence; and  the  hasty  structure  of  his  power 
the  Arabs.  and  religion  tottered  to  its  foundations.  A  small 
and  faithful  band  of  his  primitive  disciples  had 
listened  to  his  eloquence  and  shared  his  distress ;  had  fled 
with  the  apostle  from  the  persecution  of  Mecca,  or  had  re- 
ceived the  fugitive  in  the  walls  of  Medina.  The  increasing 
myriads  who  acknowledged  Mahomet  as  their  king  and 
prophet  had  been  compelled  by  his  arms  or  allured  by  his  pros- 
perity. The  polytheists  were  confounded  by  the  simple  idea 
of  a  solitary  and  invisible  God ;  the  pride  of  the  Christians 
and  Jews  disdained  the  yoke  of  a  mortal  and  contemporary 
legislator.  Their  habits  of  faith  and  obedience  were  not  suffi- 
ciently confirmed ;  and  many  of  the  new  converts  regretted 
the  venerable  antiquity  of  the  law  of  Moses  ;  or  the  rites  and 
mysteries  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  or  the  idols,  the  sacrifices, 
the  joyous  festivals  of  their  pagan  ancestors.  The  jarring 
interests  and  hereditary  feuds  of  the  Arabian  tribes  had  not 
yet  coalesced  in  a  system  of  union  and  subordination  ;  and 
the  barbarians  were  impatient  of  the  mildest  and  most  salu- 
tary laws  that  curbed  their  passions  or  violated  their  customs. 
The}'  submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  religious  precepts  of 
the  Koran,  the  abstinence  from  wine,  the  fast  of  the  Rama- 
dan, and  the  daily  repetition  of  five  prayers ;  and  the  alms 
and  tithes  which  were  collected  for  the  treasury  of  Medina 
could  be  distinguished  only  by  a  name  from  the  payment  of 
a  perpetual  and  ignominious  tribute.     The  example  of  Ma- 
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hornet  had  excited  a  spirit  of  fanaticism  or  imposture,  and 
several  of  his  rivals  presumed  to  imitate  the  conduct,  and  defy 
the  authority,  of  the  living  prophet.  At  the  head  of  the 
fugitives  and  auxiliaries,  the  first  caliph  was  reduced  to  the 
cities  of  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Tayef  ;  and  perhaps  the  Koreish 
would  have  restored  the  idols  of  the  Caaba,  if  their  levity 
had  not  been  checked  by  a  seasonable  reproof.  "Ye  men  of 
Mecca,  will  ye  be  the  last  to  embrace,  and  the  first  to  aban- 
don, the  religion  of  Islam?"  After  exhorting  the  Moslems 
to  confide  in  the  aid  of  God  and  his  apostle,  Abubeker  re- 
solved, by  a  vigorous  attack,  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
rebels.  The  women  and  children  were  safely  lodged  in  the 
cavities  of  the  mountains :  the  warriors,  marching  under  elev- 
en banners,  diffused  the  terror  of  their  arms ;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  a  military  force  revived  and  confirmed  the  loyalty  of 
the  faithful.  The  inconstant  tribes  accepted,  with  humble  re- 
pentance, the  duties  of  prayer,  and  fasting,  and  alms ;  and,  af- 
ter some  examples  of  success  and  severity,  the  most  daring 
apostates  fell  prostrate  before  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Caled.  In  the  fertile  province  of  Temanah,1  between  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  in  a  city  not  inferior  to  Me- 
dina itself,  a  powerful  chief  (his  name  was  Moseilama)  had 
assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet,  and  the  tribe  of  Hanifa 
listened  to  his  voice.  A  female  prophetess  was  attracted  by 
his  reputation :  the  decencies  of  words  and  actions  were 
spurned  by  these  favorites  of  Heaven  f  and  they  employed 

1  See  the  description  of  the  city  and  country  of  Al  Yamanah,  in  Abulfeda,  De- 
script.  Arabiae,  p.  60,  61.  In  the  thirteenth  century  there  were  some  ruins  and  a 
few  palms  ;  but  in  the  present  century  the  same  ground  is  occupied  by  the  visions 
and  arms  of  a  modern  prophet,  whose  tenets  are  imperfectly  known  (Niebuhr,  De- 
scription de  l'Arabie,  p.  296-302). 

8  Their  first  salutation  may  be  transcribed,  but  cannot  be  translated.  It  was 
thus  that  Moseilama  said  or  sung : 

"Surge  tandem  itaque  strenue  permolenda  ;  nam  stratus  tibi  thorus  est. 
Ant  in  propatulo  tentorio  si  velis,  ant  in  abditiore  cubiculo  si  malis  ; 
Aut  supinam  te  liumi  exporrectam  fustigabo,  si  velis,  aut  si  malis  manibus  pedi- 

busque  nixam. 
Aut  si  velis  ejus  (Priapi)  gemino  triente,  aut  si  malis  totus  veniam. 
Imo,  totus  venito,  O  Apostole  Dei,  clamabat  foemina.     Id  ipsum,  dicebat 
Moseilama,  mihi  quoque  suggessit  Deus." 

The  prophetess  Segjah,  after  the  fall  of  her  lover,  returned  to  idolatry  :  but,  under 
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several  days  in  mystic  and  amorous  converse.*  An  obscure 
sentence  of  his  Koran,  or  book,  is  yet  extant  ;*  and,  in  the 
pride  of  his  mission,  Moseilama  condescended  to  offer  a  parti- 
tion of  the  earth.  The  proposal  was  answered  by  Mahomet 
with  contempt ;  but  the  rapid  progress  of  the  impostor  awa- 
kened the  fears  of  his  successor:  forty  thousand  Moslems 
were  assembled  under  the  standard  of  Caled ;  and  the  exist- 
ence of  their  faith  was  resigned  to  the  event  of  a  decisive 
battle.  In  the  first  action  they  were  repulsed  with  the  loss 
of  twelve  hundred  men ;  but  the  skill  and  perseverance  of 
their  general  prevailed  :  their  defeat  was  avenged  by  the 
slaughter  of  ten  thousand  infidels;  and  Moseilama  himself 
was  pierced  by  an  ^Ethiopian  slave  with  the  same  javelin 
which  had  mortally  wounded  the  uncle  of  Mahomet.b  The 
various  rebels  of  Arabia,  without  a  chief  or  a  cause,  were 
speedily  suppressed  by  the  power  and  discipline  of  the  rising 
monarchy ;  and  the  whole  nation  again  professed,  and  more 
steadfastly  held,  the  religion  of  the  Koran.  The  ambition  of 
the  caliphs  provided  an  immediate  exercise  for  the  restless 
spirit  of  the  Saracens:  their  valor  was  united  in  the  prose- 
cution of  a  holy  war ;  and  their  enthusiasm  was  equally  con- 
firmed by  opposition  and  victory. 

From  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  Saracens  a  presumption 
will  naturally  arise,  that  the  first  caliphs  commanded  in  per- 

the  reign  of  Moawiyah,  she  became  a  Mussulman,  and  died  at  Bassora  (Abulfeda, 
Annal.  vers.  Reiske,  p.  63). 

8  See  this  text,  which  demonstrates  a  God  from  the  work  of  generation,  in 
Abulpharagius  (Specimen  Hist.  Arabum,  p.  13 ;  and  Dynast,  p.  103)  and  Abulfeda 
(Annal.  p.  63).  

*  Weil  remarks  (vol.  i.  p.  22,  note)  that  the  indecent  account  of  Museilama's  in- 
terview with  Sedjah,  given  in  Gibbon's  note,  is  a  mere  invention  of  the  Moslems, 
as  Museilama  was  at  that  time  more  than  a  hundred — nay,  according  to  Sujuti,  a 
hundred  and  fifty — years  old.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  advanced  age 
with  the  activity  which  he  must  have  possessed  to  take  the  field  in  person,  where 
he  was  slain  (lb.  p.  2G).  It  must  be  added  that  Sedjah  was  not  an  idolatress,  as 
Gibbon  states,  but  a  Christian,  and  the  head  of  the  mighty  tribe  of  Benu  Taghlib, 
which  was  in  possession  of  a  great  part  of  Mesopotamia.  She  was  also  strength- 
ened by  the  alliance  of  several  other  powerful  races.     lb.  p.  20. — S. 

b  The  great  loss  sustained  by  the  Moslems  in  this  campaign  was  the  occasion 
of  Abu  Bekr's  ordering  the  Koran  to  be  collected,  being  fearful  that  much  of  it 
might  perish  by  the  death  of  those  in  whose  memory  it  was  deposited.  Weil, 
vol.  i.  p.  26.— S. 
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son  the  armies  of  the  faithful,  and  sought  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  battle.     The 

Character  " 

of  their         courage  of  Abubeker,4  Omar,6  and  Othman*  had  in- 

caliptw.  °  ' 

deed  been  tried  in  the  persecution  and  wars  of  the 
prophet :  and  the  personal  assurance  of  paradise  must  have 
taught  them  to  despise  the  pleasures  and  dangers  of  the  pres- 
ent world.  But  they  ascended  the  throne  in  a  venerable  or 
mature  age,  and  esteemed  the  domestic  cares  of  religion  and 
justice  the  most  important  duties  of  a  sovereign.  Except 
the  presence  of  Omar  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  their  longest 
expeditions  were  the  frequent  pilgrimage  from  Medina  to 
Mecca ;  and  they  calmly  received  the  tidings  of  victory  as 
they  prayed  or  preached  before  the  sepulchre  of  the  prophet. 
The  austere  and  frugal  measure  of  their  lives  was  the  effect 
of  virtue  or  habit,  and  the  pride  of  their  simplicity  insulted 
the  vain  magnificence  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  "When  Abu- 
beker assumed  the  office  of  caliph,  he  enjoined  his  daughter 
Ayesha  to  take  a  strict  account  of  his  private  patrimony,  that 
it  might  be  evident  whether  he  were  enriched  or  impoverish- 
ed by  the  service  of  the  State.  He  thought  himself  entitled 
to  a  stipend  of  three  pieces  of  gold,  with  the  sufficient  main- 
tenance of  a  single  camel  and  a  black  slave ;  but  on  the  Fri- 
day of  each  week  he  distributed  the  residue  of  his  own  and 
the  public  money,  first  to  the  most  worthy,  and  then  to  the 
most  indigent,  of  the  Moslems.  The  remains  of  his  wealth,  a 
coarse  garment  and  five  pieces  of  gold,  were  delivered  to  his 
successor,  who  lamented  with  a  modest  sigh  his  own  inability 
to  equal  such  an  admirable  model.  Yet  the  abstinence  and 
humility  of  Omar  were  not  inferior  to  the  virtues  of  Abube- 
ker; his  food  consisted  of  barley -bread  or  dates;  his  drink 
was  water ;  he  preached  in  a  gown  that  was  torn  or  tattered 
in  twelve  places ;  and  a  Persian  satrap,  who  paid  his  homage 

4  His  reign  in  Eutychius,  torn.  ii.  p.  251 ;  Elinacin,  p.  18 ;  Abulpharagius ;  p.  108 
Abulfeda,  p.  GO  ;  D'Herbelot,  p.  58. 

8  His  reign  in  Eutychius,  p.  264;  Elmacin,  p.  24;  Abulpharagius,  p.  110 
Abulfeda,  p.  66 ;  D'Herbelot,  p.  686. 

6  His  reign  in  Eutychius,  p.  323;  Elmacin,  p.  36;  Abulpharagius,  p.  115 
Abulfeda.  p.  75;  D'Herbelot,  p.  695. 
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to  the  conqueror,  found  him  asleep  among  the  beggars  on  the 
steps  of  the  mosque  of  Medina.  Economy  is  the  source  of 
liberality,  and  the  increase  of  the  revenue  enabled  Omar  to 
establish  a  just  and  perpetual  reward  for  the  past  and  present 
services  of  the  faithful.  Careless  of  his  own  emolument,  he 
assigned  to  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  the  prophet,  the  first  and 
most  ample  allowance  of  twenty-five  thousand  drachms  or 
pieces  of  silver.  Five  thousand  were  allotted  to  each  of  the 
aged  warriors,  the  relics  of  the  field  of  Beder ;  and  the  last 
and  meanest  of  the  companions  of  Mahomet  was  distinguish- 
ed by  the  annual  reward  of  three  thousand  pieces.  One  thou- 
sand was  the  stipend  of  the  veterans  who  had  fought  in  the 
first  battles  against  the  Greeks  and  Persians ;  and  the  decreas- 
ing pay,  as  low  as  fifty  pieces  of  silver,  was  adapted  to  the  re- 
spective merit  and  seniority  of  the  soldiers  of  Omar.  Under 
his  reign  and  that  of  his  predecessor,  the  conquerors  of  the 
East  were  the  trusty  servants  of  God  and  the  people;  the 
mass  of  the  public  treasure  was  consecrated  to  the  expenses 
of  peace  and  war ;  a  prudent  mixture  of  justice  and  bounty 
maintained  the  discipline  of  the  Saracens,  and  they  united,  by 
a  rare  felicity,  the  despatch  and  execution  of  despotism  with 
the  equal  and  frugal  maxims  of  a  republican  government. 
The  heroic  courage  of  Ali,7  the  consummate  prudence  of  Mo- 
awiyah,8  excited  the  emulation  of  their  subjects ;  and  the  tal- 
ents which  had  been  exercised  in  the  school  of  civil  discord 
were  more  usefully  applied  to  propagate  the  faith  and  domin- 
ion of  the  prophet.  In  the  sloth  and  vanity  of  the  palace  of 
Damascus  the  succeeding  princes  of  the  House  of  Ommiyah 
were  alike  destitute  of  the  qualifications  of  statesmen  and  of 
saints.*  Yet  the  spoils  of  unknown  nations  were  continually 
laid  at  the  foot  of  their  throne,  and  the  uniform  ascent  of  the 


'  His  reign  in  Eutychius,  p.  843;  Elmacin,  p.  51;  Abulpharagius,  p.  117; 
Abulfeda,  p.  83 ;  D'Herbelot,  p.  89. 

8  His  reign  in  Eutychius,  p.  344 ;  Elmacin,  p.  54 ;  Abulpharagius,  p.  123 ; 
Abulfeda,  p.  101 ;  D'Herbelot,  p.  586. 

8  Their  reigns  in  Eutychius,  torn.  ii.  p.  360-395 ;  Elmacin,  p.  59-10 ;  Abulpha- 
ragius, Dynast,  ix.  p.  124-139  ;  Abulfeda,  p.  111-141 ;  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque 
Orientale,  p.  691,  and  the  particular  articles  of  the  Ommiadefc 
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Arabian  greatness  must  be  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
rather  than  the  abilities  of  their  chiefs.  A  large  deduction 
must  be  allowed  for  the  weakness  of  their  enemies.  The 
birth  of  Mahomet  was  fortunately  placed  in  the  most  de- 
generate and  disorderly  period  of  the  Persians,  the  Romans, 
and  the  barbarians  of  Europe :  the  empires  of  Trajan,  or 
even  of  Constantine  or  Charlemagne,  would  have  repelled 
the  assault  of  the  naked  Saracens,  and  the  torrent  of  fanati- 
cism might  have  been  obscurely  lost  in  the  sands  of  Arabia. 

In  the  victorious  days  of  the  Roman  republic  it  had  been 
the  aim  of  the  senate  to  confine  their  councils  and  legions  to 
Their  con-  a  single  war,  and  completely  to  suppress  a  first  en- 
quests.  emj  kefore  they  provoked  the  hostilities  of  a  sec- 

ond. These  timid  maxims  of  policy  were  disdained  by  the 
magnanimity  or  enthusiasm  of  the  Arabian  caliphs.  With 
the  same  vigor  and  success  they  invaded  the  successors  of 
Augustus  and  those  of  Artaxerxes ;  and  the  rival  monarchies 
at  the  same  instant  became  the  prey  of  an  enemy  whom  they 
had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  despise.  In  the  ten  years  of 
the  administration  of  Omar,  the  Saracens  reduced  to  his  obe- 
dience thirty -six  thousand  cities  or  castles,  destroyed  four 
thousand  churches  or  temples  of  the  unbelievers,  and  edified 
fourteen  hundred  mosques  for  the  exercise  of  the  religion  of 
Mahomet.  One  hundred  years  after  his  flight  from  Mecca 
the  arms  and  the  reign  of  his  successors  extended  from  India 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  over  the  various  and  distant  provinces 
which  may  be  comprised  under  the  names  of — I.  Persia ;  II. 
Syria ;  III.  Egypt ;  IV.  Africa ;  and,  V.  Spain.  Under  this 
general  division  I  shall  proceed  to  unfold  these  memorable 
transactions,  despatching  with  brevity  the  remote  and  less  in- 
teresting conquests  of  the  East,  and  reserving  a  fuller  narra- 
tive for  those  domestic  countries  which  had  been  included 
within  the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire.  Yet  I  must  excuse 
my  own  defects  by  a  just  complaint  of  the  blindness  and  in- 
sufficiency of  my  guides.  The  Greeks,  so  loquacious  in  con- 
troversy, have  not  been  anxious  to  celebrate  the  triumphs  of 
their  enemies.10    After  a  century  of  ignorance,  the  first  annals 

w  For  tb«  seventh  and  eighth  century,  we  have  scarcely  any  original  evidence 
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of  the  Mussulmans  were  collected  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  voice  of  tradition.11  Among  the  numerous  productions 
of  Arabic  and  Persian  literature,"  our  interpreters  have  se- 
lected the  imperfect  sketches  of  a  more  recent  age."    The 

of  the  Byzantine  historians,  except  the  chronicles  of  Theophanes  (Theophanis  Con- 
fessoris  Chronographia,  Gr.  et  Lat.  cum  notis  Jacobi  Goar.  Paris,  1G55,  in  folio), 
and  the  Abridgment  of  Nicephorus  (Nicephori  Patriarchal  C.  P.  Breviarium  His- 
toricum,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Paris,  1G48,  in  folio),  who  both  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century  (see  Hanckius  de  Scriptor.  Byzant.  p.  200-246).  Their  contemporary, 
Photius,  does  not  seem  to  be  more  opulent.  After  praising  the  style  of  Nicepho- 
rus, he  adds,  Kai  o\(oq  ttoWovq  irrri  rwv  icpb  avrov  aicoKpyirroptvoc,  rySt  tyjq  laro- 
pictQ  ry  avyypcupy,  and  only  complains  of  his  extreme  brevity  (Phot.  Biblioth. 
Cod.  lxvi.  p.  100  [p.  33,  edit.  Bekk.]).  Some  additions  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
more  recent  histories  of  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras  of  the  twelfth  century. 

11  Tabari,  or  Al  Tabari,  a  native  of  Taborestan,  a  famous  Imam  of  Bagdad,  and 
the  Livy  of  the  Arabians,  finished  his  general  history  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira 
802  (a.d.  914).  At  the  request  of  his  friends  he  reduced  a  work  of  30,000  sheets 
to  a  more  reasonable  size.  But  his  Arabic  original  is  known  only  by  the  Persian 
and  Turkish  versions.  The  Saracenic  history  of  Ebn  Amid,  or  Elmacin,  is  said 
to  be  an  abridgment  of  the  great  Tabari  (Ockley's  Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  ii. 
preface,  p.  xxxix. ;  and,  list  of  authors,  D'Herbelot,  p.  866,  870,  1014).* 

12  Besides  the  lists  of  authors  framed  by  Prideaux  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  179- 
189),  Ockley  (at  the  end  of  his  second  volume),  and  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Hist,  de 
Gengiscan,  p.  525-550),  we  find  in  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale  Tarikh,  a  catalogue 
of  two  or  three  hundred  histories  or  chronicles  of  the  East,  of  which  not  more  than 
three  or  four  are  older  than  Tabari.  A  lively  sketch  of  Oriental  literature  is  given 
by  Reiske  (in  his  Prodidagmata  ad  Hagji  Chalifae  librum  memorialein  ad  calcem 
Abulfedae  Tabulae  Syria?,  Lipsiae,  1766) ;  but  his  project  and  the  French  version 
of  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Hist,  de  Timur  Bee,  torn.  i.  preface,  p.  xlv.)  have  fallen  to 
the  ground. 

13  The  particular  historians  and  geographers  will  be  occasionally  introduced. 
The  four  following  titles  represent  the  Annals  which  have  guided  me  in  this  gen- 
eral narrative :  1.  Annates  Eutychii,  Patriarchal  Alexandrini,  ab  Edwardo  Po- 
cockio,  Oxon.  1656,  2  vols,  in  4to.  A  pompous  edition  of  an  indifferent  author, 
translated  by  Pocock  to  gratify  the  Presbyterian  prejudices  of  his  friend  Selden. 
2..  Historia  Saracenica  Georgii  Elmacini,  opera  et  studio  Thomce  Erpenii,  in  4to, 
Lugd.  Batavorum,  1625.  He  is  said  to  have  hastily  translated  a  corrupt  MS., 
and  his  version  is  often  deficient  in  style  and  sense.  3.  Historia  compendiosa  Dy- 
nastiarum  a  Gregorio  Abulpharagio,  interprete  Edwardo  Pocockio,  in  4to,  Oxon. 
1663.  More  useful  for  the  literary  than  the  civil  history  of  the  East  4.  Abul- 
fedce  Annates  Moslemici  ad  Ann.  Hegiroz  ccccvi.  a  Jo.  Jac.  Reiske,  in  4to,  Lipsice, 
1754.  The  best  of  our  chronicles,  both  for  the  original  and  version,  yet  how  far 
below  the  name  of  Abulfeda !  We  know  that  he  wrote  at  Hamah  in  the  fourteenth 


*  On  the  writings  of  Tabari,  see  editor's  note,  p.  231. — S. 
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art  and  genius  of  history  have  ever  been  unknown  to  the 
Asiatics;"  they  are  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  criticism  ;  and  our 
monkish  chronicles  of  the  same  period  may  be  compared  to 
their  most  popular  works,  which  are  never  vivified  by  the 
spirit  of  philosophy  and  freedom.  The  Oriental  library  of 
a  Frenchman15  would  instruct  the  most  learned  mufti  of  the 
East;  and  perhaps  the  Arabs  might  not  find  in  a  single  his- 
torian so  clear  and  comprehensive  a  narrative  of  their  own 
exploits  as  that  which  will  be  deduced  in  the  ensuing  sheets. 
I.  In  the  first  year  of  the  first  caliph,  his  lieutenant  Caled, 
the  Sword  of  God,  and  the  scourge  of  the  infidels,  advanced 
to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  reduced  the  cities  of  An- 
bar  and  Hira.     Westward  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  a  tribe  of 

sedentary  Arabs  had  fixed  themselves  on  the  verge 
of  Persia.      of  the  desert ;  and  Hira  was  the  seat  of  a  race  of 

kings  who  had  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and 
reigned  above  six  hundred  years  under  the  shadow  of  the 
throne  of  Persia.16*     The  last  of  the  Mondarsb  was  defeated 

century. e  The  three  former  were  Christians  of  the  tenth,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies ;  the  two  first,  natives  of  Egypt — a  Melchite  patriarch,  and  a  Jacobite  scribe. 

14  M.  de  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  pref.  p.  xix.  xx.)  has  characterized, 
with  truth  and  knowledge,  the  two  sorts  of  Arabian  historians — the  dry  annalist, 
and  the  tumid  and  flowery  orator. 

ls  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  par  M.  D'Herbelot,  in  folio,  Paris,  1697.  For  the 
character  of  the  respectable  author  consult  his  friend  Thevenot  (Voyages  du  Le- 
vant, part  i.  chap.  1).  His  work  is  an  agreeable  miscellany,  which  must  gratify 
every  taste;  but  I  never  can  digest  the  alphabetical  order;  and  I  find  him  more 
satisfactory  in  the  Persian  than  the  Arabic  history.  The  recent  supplement  from 
the  papers  of  MM.  Visdelou  and  Galland  (in  folio,  La  Haye,  1779)  is  of  a  differ- 
ent cast — a  medley  of  tales,  proverbs,  and  Chinese  antiquities. 

16  Pocock  will  explain  the  chronology  (Specimen  Hist.  Arabum,  p.  G6-74),  and 
D'Anville  the  geography  (l'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  125),  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Al- 
mondars.  The  English  scholar  understood  more  Arabic  than  the  mufti  of  Aleppo 
(Ockley,  vol.  ii.  p.  34) ;  the  French  geographer  is  equally  at  home  in  every  age  and 
every  climate  of  the  world. 

*  Hira  was  situated  a  few  miles  northwest  of  the  more  modern  Cufa.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Arabs  about  a.d.  190,  and  therefore  could  not  have  existed  six 
centuries,  as  represented  in  the  text.  Anbar,  which  was  not  far  from  Hira,  was 
either  founded  about  the  same  time,  or,  having  been  previously  in  existence,  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Arabs.     See  Calcutta  Keview,  No.  xli.  p.  19. — S. 

b  Eichhorn  and  Silvestre  de  Sacy  have  written  on  the  obscure  history  of 
the  Mondars. — M.  See  also  the  work  of  Caussin  de  Perceval  referred  to  oo 
p.  177.— S.  c  On  the  authority  of  Abulfeda,  see  note,  p.  232.— S. 
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and  slain  by  Caled;  his  son  was  sent  a  captive  to  Medina; 
his  nobles  bowed  before  the  successor  of  the  prophet;  the 
people  were  tempted  by  the  example  and  success  of  their 
countrymen ;  and  the  caliph  accepted  as  the  first-fruits  of  for- 
eign conquest  an  annual  tribute  of  seventy  thousand  pieces  of 
gold.  The  conquerors,  and  even  their  historians,  were  aston- 
ished by  the  dawn  of  their  future  greatness:  "In  the  same 
year,"  says  Elmacin, "  Caled  fought  many  signal  battles :  an 
immense  multitude  of  the  infidels  was  slaughtered,  and  spoils 
infinite  and  innumerable  were  acquired  by  the  victorious  Mos- 
lems."" But  the  invincible  Caled  was  soon  transferred  to  the 
Syrian  war:  the  invasion  of  the  Persian  frontier  was  con- 
ducted by  less  active  or  less  prudent  commanders :  the  Sara- 
cens were  repulsed  with  loss  in  the  passage  of  the  Euphra- 
tes ;  and,  though  they  chastised  the  insolent  pursuit  of  the 
Magians,  their  remaining  forces  still  hovered  in  the  desert  of 
Babylon.* 

The  indignation  and  fears  of  the  Persians  suspended  for 
a  moment  their  intestine  divisions.  By  the  unanimous  sen- 
tence of  the  priests  and  nobles,  their  queen  Arze- 
cadesia.  mac  was  deposed ;  the  sixth  of  the  transient  usurp- 
ers who  had  arisen  and  vanished  in  three  or  four 
years  since  the  death  of  Chosroes  and  the  retreat  of  Hera- 
clius.  Her  tiara  was  placed  on  the  head  of  Tezdegerd,  the 
grandson  of  Chosroes ;  and  the  same  era,  which  coincides 
with  an  astronomical  period,18  has  recorded  the  fall  of  the 

17  "Fecit  et  Chaled  plurima  in  hoc  anno  prselia,  in  quibns  vicerunt  Mnslimi, 
et  infidelium  immensa,  multitudine  occisu,  spolia  infinita  et  innumera  sunt  nacti" 
(Hist.  Saracenica,  p.  20).  The  Christian  annalist  slides  into  the  national  and 
compendious  term  of  infidels,  and  I  often  adopt  (I  hope  without  scandal)  this 
characteristic  mode  of  expression. 

18  A  cycle  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  at  the  end  of  which  an  intercalary 
month  of  thirty  days  supplied  the  use  of  our  bissextile,  and  restored  the  integrity 
of  the  solar  year.  In  a  great  revolution  of  1440  years  this  intercalation  was  suc- 
cessively removed  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth  month ;  but  Hyde  and  Freret  are 


a  Compare  throughout  Malcolm,  vol.  ii.  p.  136. — M. 

b  According  to  Weil,  the  battle  of  Cadesia  was  fought  soon  after  the  taking  of 
Damascus,  and  therefore  early  in  635.    Vol.  i.  p.  71.     See  below,  p.  323,  note.  — S. 

c  She  is  called  Buran  (or  Turan)  by  Weil,  but  there  is  great  confusion  in  the 
names  and  chronology  of  these  Persian  princes.     Vol.  i.  p.  63. — S. 
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Sassanian  dynasty  and  the  religion  of  Zoroaster."*  The  youth 
and  inexperience  of  the  prince — he  was  only  fifteen  years  of 
ageb — declined  a  perilous  encounter;  the  royal  standard  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  general  Rustam ;  and  a  rem- 
nant of  thirty  thousand  regular  troops  was  swelled  in  truth, 
or  in  opinion,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  subjects, 
or  allies,  of  the  Great  King.  The  Moslems,  whose  numbers 
were  reinforced  from  twelve  to  thirty  thousand,  had  pitched 
their  camp  in  the  plains  of  Cadesia  :ao  and  their  line,  though 
it  consisted  of  fewer  men,  could  produce  more  soldiers,  than 
the  unwieldy  host  of  the  infidels.  I  shall  here  observe,  what 
I  must  often  repeat,  that  the  charge  of  the  Arabs  was  not, 
like  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  effort  of  a  firm  and 
compact  infantry :  their  military  force  was  chiefly  formed  of 
cavalry  and  archers ;  and  the  engagement,  which  was  often 
interrupted  and  often  renewed  by  single  combats  and  flying 

involved  in  a  profound  controversy,  whether  the  twelve  or  only  eight  of  these 
changes  were  accomplished  before  the  era  of  Yezdegerd,  which  is  unanimously 
fixed  to  the  lGth  of  June,  a.d.  632.  How  laboriously  does  the  curious  spirit  of 
Europe  explore  the  darkest  and  most  distant  antiquities  (Hyde,  De  Religione  Per- 
sarum,  ch.  14-18,  p.  181-211 ;  Freret  in  the  Mem.  de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions, 
torn.  xvi.  p.  233-267)! 

19  Nine  days  after  the  death  of  Mahomet  (7th  June,  a.d.  632)  we  find  the  era 
of  Yezdegerd  (16th  June,  a.d.  632),  and  his  accession  cannot  be  postponed  be- 
yond the  end  of  the  first  year.  His  predecessors  could  not,  therefore,  resist  the 
arms  of  the  Caliph  Omar ;  and  these  unquestionable  dates  overthrow  the  thought- 
less chronology  of  Abulpharagius.  See  Ockley's  Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  i. 
p.  130. 

20  Cadesia,  says  the  Nubian  geographer  (p.  121),  is,  in"margine  solitudinis," 
6ixty-one  leagues  from  Bagdad,  and  two  stations  from  Cufa.  Otter  (Voyage, 
torn.  i.  p.  163)  reckons  fifteen  leagues,  and  observes  that  the  place  is  supplied  with 
dates  and  water.0  

a  The  era  of  Yezdegerd  (16th  of  June,  632)  is  improperly  regarded  by  many 
writers  as  that  of  his  defeat  and  death,  instead  of  that  of  his  succession ;  but 
though  it  is  evident  from  note  19  that  Gibbon  did  not  fall  into  this  mistake,  the 
expression  in  the  text  might  mislead.    See  Clinton,  Fast.  Rom.  vol.  ii.  p.  172. — S. 

b  Weil  makes  him  twenty-one.     Vol.  i.  p.  65. — S. 

c  The  ruins  of  Cadesia  may  be  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  Tigris.  Sailing  down 
the  Tigris  the  traveller  perceives  "huge  masses  of  brickwork  jutting  out  from  the 
falling  banks,  or  overhanging  the  precipice  of  earth  which  hems  in  the  stream. 
Here  and  there  are  more  perfect  ruins  of  buildings,  walls  of  solid  masonry  of  tha 
Sassanian  period,  and  cupolas  fretted  with  the  elegant  tracery  of  early  Arab  ar- 
chitecture. These  are  the  remains  of  the  palaces  and  castles  of  the  last  Persian 
kings,  and  of  the  first  caliphs."    Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  471. — S. 
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skirmishes,  might  be  protracted  without  any  decisive  event 
to  the  continuance  of  several  days.  The  periods  of  the  battle 
of  Cadesia  were  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  appellations. 
The  first,  from  the  well-timed  appearance  of  six  thousand 
of  the  Syrian  brethren,  was  denominated  the  day  of  succor.* 
The  day  of  concussion  might  express  the  disorder  of  one, 
or  perhaps  of  both,  of  the  contending  armies.  The  third, 
a  nocturnal  tumult,  received  the  whimsical  name  of  the 
night  of  barking,  from  the  discordant  clamors,  which  were 
compared  to  the  inarticulate  sounds  of  the  fiercest  animals. 
The  morning  of  the  succeeding  dayb  determined  the  fate  of 
Persia;  and  a  seasonable  whirlwind  drove  a  cloud  of  dust 
against  the  faces  of  the  unbelievers.  The  clangor  of  arms 
was  re-echoed  to  the  tent  of  Rustam,  who,  far  unlike  the  an- 
cient hero  of  his  name,  was  gently  reclining  in  a  cool  and 
tranquil  shade,  amidst  the  baggage  of  his  camp,  and  the  train 
of  mules  that  were  laden  with  gold  and  silver.0  On  the 
sound  of  danger  he  started  from  his  couch;  but  his  flight 
was  overtaken  by  a  valiant  Arab,  who  caught  him  by  the 
foot,  struck  off  his  head,  hoisted  it  on  a  lance,  and,  instantly 
returning  to  the  field  of  battle,  carried  slaughter  and  dismay 
among  the  thickest  ranks  of  the  Persians.  The  Saracens 
confess  a  loss  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  men ;  and  the 
battle  of  Cadesia  is  justly  described  by  the  epithets  of  ob- 
stinate and  atrocious."  The  standard  of  the  monarchy  was 
overthrown  and  captured  in  the  field — a  leathern  apron  of  a 
blacksmith  who  in  ancient  times  had  arisen  the  deliverer  of 

S1  "Atrox,  contumax,  plus  semel  renovatum,"  are  the  well-chosen  expressions 
of  the  translator  of  Abulfeda  (Reiske,  p.  69). 


»  Other  accounts  make  this  succor  arrive  on  the  second  day,  and  attribute  to  it 
the  favorable  turn  of  the  battle  on  the  third,  which  seems  more  probable.  Hence 
the  first  day  was  called  that  of  the  concussion,  the  second  the  day  of  succor,  the 
third  the  day  of  embittered  war.  The  struggle,  however,  lasted  through  the  whole 
of  the  third  night,  which  was  called  the  night  of  howling  (or  barking).  Weil,  vol. 
i.  p.  67,  68.— S. 

b  The  day  of  cormorants,  or,  according  to  another  reading,  the  day  of  reinforce- 
ments. It  was  the  night  which  was  called  the  night  of  snarling.  Price,  p.  11 4. 
— M. 

c  This  hardly  agrees  with  the  account  of  the  storm.  According  to  other  au- 
thorities this  had  overturned  all  the  tents,  and  Rustam  was  discovered  crouching 
under  a  cameL    Weil,  voL  i.  p.  70. — S. 
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Persia;  but  this  badge  of  heroic  poverty  was  disguised  and 
almost  concealed  by  a  profusion  of  precious  gems.28  After 
this  victory  the  wealthy  province  of  Irak,  or  Assyria,  sub- 
mitted to  the  caliph,  and  his  conquests  were  firmly  establish- 
ed by  the  speedy  foundation  of  Bassora,28  a  place  which  ever 
commands  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Persians.  At  the 
distance  of  fourscore  miles  from  the  Gulf  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  unite  in  a  broad  and  direct  current,  which  is  aptly 
styled  the  river  of  the  Arabs.  In  the  midway,  between  the 
junction  and  the  mouth  of  these  famous  streams,  the  new 
settlement  was  planted  on  the  western  bank :  the  first  colony 
was  composed  of  eight  hundred  Moslems;  but  the  influence 
of  the  situation  soon  reared  a  flourishing  and  populous  capi- 
tal. The  air,  though  excessively  hot,  is  pure  and  healthy ; 
the  meadows  are  filled  with  palm-trees  and  cattle ;  and  one 
of  the  adjacent  valleys  has  been  celebrated  among  the  four 
Foundation  paradises  or  gardens  of  Asia.  Under  the  first  ca- 
ofBasBora.  Jiphg  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Arabian  colony  ex- 
tended over  the  southern  provinces  of  Persia:  the  city  has 
been  sanctified  by  the  tombs  of  the  companions  and  martyrs; 
and  the  vessels  of  Europe  still  frequent  the  port  of  Bassora, 
as  a  convenient  station  and  passage  of  the  Indian  trade.a 

After  the  defeat  of  Cadesia,  a  country  intersected  by  rivers 
and  canals  might  have  opposed  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the 
sack  of  victorious  cavalry;  and  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon  or 

^Dd637,'  Madayn,  which  had  resisted  the  battering-rams  of 
March.  ^e  Romans,  would  not  have  yielded  to  the  darts 

of  the  Saracens.  But  the  flying  Persians  were  overcome  by 
the  belief  that  the  last  day  of  their  religion  and  empire  was 

22  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  297,  348. 

23  The  reader  may  satisfy  himself  on  the  subject  of  Bassora  by  consulting  the 
following  writers:  Geograph.  Nubiens.  p.  121  ;  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orien- 
tale, p.  192;  D'Anville,  L'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  130,  133,  145;  Rnynal,  Hist. 
Rhilosophique  des  deux  Indes,  torn.  ii.  p.  92-100;  Voyages  di  Pietro  della  Valle, 
torn.  iv.  p.  370-391;  De  Tavernier,  torn.  i.  p.  240-247;  De  Thevenot,  torn.  ii. 
p.  545-581  ;  D'Otter,  torn.  ii.  p.  45-78;  De  Niebuhr,  torn.  ii.  p.  172-199 


*  The  modern  Bassora,  however,  lies  eight  miles  to  the  northeast  of  the  ancient 
city.  The  hitter  stood  upon  a  canal,  and  was  probably  deserted  in  consequent's 
of  this  canal  being  neglected.     Ritter's  Erdkuude,  vol.  x.  p.  53. — S. 
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at  hand ;  the  strongest  posts  were  abandoned  by  treachery  or 
cowardice;  and  the  king,  with  a  part  of  his  family  and  treas- 
ures, escaped  to  Holwan,  at  the  foot  of  the  Median  hills.  In 
the  third  month  after  the  battle,*  Said,  the  lieutenant  of 
Omar,  passed  the  Tigris  without  opposition ;  the  capital  was 
taken  by  assault ;  and  the  disorderly  resistance  of  the  people 
gave  a  keener  edge  to  the  sabres  of  the  Moslems,  who  shout- 
ed with  religious  transport,  "This  is  the  white  palace  of 
Chosroes ;  this  is  the  promise  of  the  apostle  of  God !"  The 
naked  robbers  of  the  desert  were  suddenly  enriched  beyond 
the  measure  of  their  hope  or  knowledge.  Each  chamber  re- 
vealed a  new  treasure  secreted  with  art,  or  ostentatiously  dis- 
played ;  the  gold  and  silver,  the  various  wardrobes  and  pre- 
cious furniture,  surpassed  (says  Abulfeda)  the  estimate  of  fan- 
cy or  numbers ;  and  another  historian  defines  the  untold  and 
almost  infinite  mass  by  the  fabulous  computation  of  three 
thousands  of  thousands  of  thousands  of  pieces  of  gold." 
Some  minute  though  curious  facts  represent  the  contrast  of 
riches  and  ignorance.  From  the  remote  islands  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean  a  large  provision  of  camphor"  had  been  import- 
ed, which  is  employed  with  a  mixture  of  wax  to  illuminate 

84  "Mente  vix  potest  numerove  comprehend!  quanta  spolia  *  *  *  nostris  ces- 
serint."  Abulfeda,  p.  69.  Yet  I  still  suspect  that  the  extravagant  numbers  of 
Elmacin  may  be  the  error,  not  of  the  text,  but  of  the  version.  The  best  trans- 
lators from  the  Greek,  for  instance,  I  find  to  be  very  poor  arithmeticians. b 

25  The  camphor-tree  grows  in  China  and  Japan,  but  many  hundred-weight  of 
those  meaner  sorts  are  exchanged  for  a  single  pound  of  the  more  precious  gum 
of  Borneo  and  Sumatra  (Raynal,  Hist.  Philosoph.  torn.  i.  p.  362-365  ;  Diction- 
naire  d'Hist.  Naturelle  par  Bomare ;  Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionary).  These  may 
be  the  islands  of  the  first  climate  from  whence  the  Arabians  imported  their  cam- 
phor (Geograph.  Nub.  p.  34,  35 ;  D'Herbelot,  p.  232). 


*  According  to  Weil's  chronology,  who  places  the  fall  of  Madayn  towards  tha 
end  of  636,  and  the  battle  of  Cadesia  early  in  635,  nearly  two  years  must  have 
elapsed  between  these  events.     Vol.  i.  p.  73. — S. 

b  Mr.  Forster  remarks  that  the  translation  of  Erpenius  is  quite  correct,  and  that 
it  is  rendered  in  the  same  way  by  Ockley  (vol.  i.  p.  230).  In  another  passage 
(oh.  Hi.  note  44)  Gibbon  says  that  "he  will  never  answer  for  the  numbers  of  Erpe- 
nius," and  in  a  preceding  note  (ch.  li.  note  13)  he  remarks  that  Erpenius  "is  said 
to  have  hastily  translated  a  corrupt  MS.,  and  that  his  version  is  often  deficient 
in  style  and  sense."  Mr.  Forster  indignantly  repels  these  insinuations  upon  the 
literary  character  of  Erpenius,  and  adds  several  testimonies  to  his  high  merit  as 
an  Arabic  scholar.     Mahometanism  Unveiled,  vol.  ii.  p.  462. — M. 
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the  palaces  of  the  East.  Strangers  to  the  name  and  proper* 
ties  of  that  odoriferous  gum,  the  Saracens,  mistaking  it  for 
salt,  mingled  the  camphor  in  their  bread,  and  were  astonished 
at  the  bitterness  of  the  taste.  One  of  the  apartments  of  the 
palace  was  decorated  with  a  carpet  of  silk,  sixty  cubits  in 
length  and  as  many  in  breadth :  a  paradise  or  garden  was  de- 
pictured on  the  ground ;  the  flowers,  fruits,  and  shrubs  were 
imitated  by  the  figures  of  the  gold  embroidery,  and  the  colors 
of  the  precious  stones ;  and  the  ample  square  was  encircled 
by  a  variegated  and  verdant  border.  The  Arabian  general 
persuaded  his  soldiers  to  relinquish  their  claim,  in  the  rea- 
sonable hope  that  the  eyes  of  the  caliph  would  be  delighted 
with  the  splendid  workmanship  of  nature  and  industry.  Re- 
gardless of  the  merit  of  art  and  the  pomp  of  royalty,  the  rigid 
Omar  divided  the  prize  among  his  brethren  of  Medina :  the 
picture  was  destroyed;  but  6uch  was  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  materials,  that  the  share  of  Ali  alone  was  sold  for  twenty 
thousand  drachms.  A  mule  that  carried  away  the  tiara  and 
cuirass,  the  belt  and  bracelets  of  Chosroes,  was  overtaken  by 
the  pursuers ;  the  gorgeous  trophy  was  presented  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful ;  and  the  gravest  of  the  companions 
condescended  to  smile  when  they  beheld  the  white  beard, 
hairy  arms,  and  uncouth  figure  of  the  veteran  who  was  in- 
vested with  the  spoils  of  the  Great  King.98  The  sack  of  Ctes- 
iphon  was  followed  by  its  desertion  and  gradual  decay.  The 
Saracens  disliked  the  air  and  situation  of  the  place,  and  Omar 
Foundation  was  advised  by  his  general  to  remove  the  seat  of 
ofCufa.  government  to  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates. 
In  every  age  the  foundation  and  ruin  of  the  Assyrian  cities 
has  been  easy  and  rapid :  the  country  is  destitute  of  stone 
and  timber;  and  the  most  solid  structures87  are  composed  of 

34  See  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  i.  p.  376, 877.  I  may  credit  the  fact  with- 
out believing  the  prophecy. 

21  The  most  considerable  ruins  of  Assyria  are  the  Tower  of  Belus,  at  Babylon, 
and  the  hall  of  Chosroes,  at  Ctesiphon :  they  have  been  visited  by  that  vain  and 
curious  traveller  Pietro  della  Valle  (torn.  i.  p.  713-718,  731-735).* 


»  The  best  modern  account  is  that  of  Claudius  Rich,  Esq,     Two  Memoir*  on 
Babylon.     London,  1818. — M. 
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bricks  baked  in  the  sun,  and  joined  by  a  cement  of  the  native 
bitumen.  The  name  of  Oufaw  describes  a  habitation  of  reeds 
and  earth  ;a  but  the  importance  of  the  new  capital  was  sup- 
ported by  the  numbers,  wealth,  and  spirit  of  a  colony  of  vet- 
erans ;  and  their  licentiousness  was  indulged  by  the  wisest 
caliphs,  who  were  apprehensive  of  provoking  the  revolt  of  a 
hundred  thousand  swords  :  "  Ye  men  of  Cufa,"  said  Ali,  who 
solicited  their  aid,  "you  have  been  always  conspicuous  by 
your  valor.  You  conquered  the  Persian  king  and  scattered 
his  forces,  till  yon  had  taken  possession  of  his  inheritance." 
This  mighty  conquest  was  achieved  by  the  battles  of  Jalula 
and  Nehavend.  After  the  loss  of  the  former,  Yezdegerd  fled 
from  Holwan,  and  concealed  his  shame  and  despair  in  the 
mountains  of  Farsistan,  from  whence  Cyrus  had  descended 
with  his  equal  and  valiant  companions.  The  courage  of  the 
nation  survived  that  of  the  monarch :  among  the  hills  to  the 
south  of  Ecbatana  or  Ramadan,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand Persians  made  a  third  and  final  stand  for  their  religion 
and  country  ;  and  the  decisive  battle  of  Nehavend  was  styled 
by  the  Arabs  the  victory  of  victories.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
flying  general  of  the  Persians  was  stopped  and  overtaken  in 
a  crowd  of  mules  and  camels  laden  with  honey,  the  incident, 
however  slight  or  singular,  will  denote  the  luxurious  impedi- 
ments of  an  Oriental  army." 

The  geography  of  Persia  is  darkly  delineated  by  the  Greeks 

and  Latins ;  but  the  most  illustrious  of  her  cities  appear  to 

be  more  ancient  than  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs. 

of  Pewia.       By  the  reduction  of  Hamadan  and  Ispahan,  of  Cas- 

A.D.6BT-651.  .        m  •  i   -n     •      i  in  111 

win,  launs,  and  Kei,  they  gradually  approached  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea:  and  the  orators  of  Mecca  might 
applaud  the  success  and  spirit  of  the  faithful,  who  had  already 

28  Consult  the  article  of  Coufah  in  the  Bibliotheque  of  D'Herbelot  (p.  277,  278), 
and  the  second  volume  of  Ockley's  History,  particularly  p.  40  and  153. 

29  See  the  article  of  Nehavend,  in  D'Herbelot,  p.  667,  668 ;  and  Voyages  ea 
Turquie  et  en  Perse,  par  Otter,  torn.  i.  p.  191. 


*  There  are  various  etymologies  of  Cufa,  but  the  most  probable  is  that,  before 
the  foundation  of  the  town,  a  small  hill  upon  that  spot  bore  this  name.  Weil,  vol. 
i.  p.  75,  note. — S. 

V.— 20 
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lost  sight  of  the  northern  bear,  and  had  almost  transcended 
the  bounds  of  the  habitable  world.30  Again  turning  towards 
the  West  and  the  Roman  empire,  they  repassed  the  Tigris 
over  the  bridge  of  Mosul,  and,  in  the  captive  provinces  of 
Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  embraced  their  victorious  breth- 
ren of  the  Syrian  army.  From  the  palace  of  Madayn  their 
Eastern  progress  was  not  less  rapid  or  extensive.  They  ad- 
vanced along  the  Tigris  and  the  Gulf,  penetrated  through  the 
passes  of  the  mountains  into  the  valley  of  Estachar  or  Per- 
sepolis,  and  profaned  the  last  sanctuary  of  the  Magian  empire. 
The  grandson  of  Chosroes  was  nearly  surprised  among  the 
falling  columns  and  mutilated  figures — a  sad  emblem  of  the 
past  and  present  fortune  of  Persia  :81  he  fled  with  accelerated 
haste  over  the  desert  of  Kirman,  implored  the  aid  of  the  war- 
like Segestans,  and  sought  a  humble  refuge  on  the  verge  of 
the  Turkish  and  Chinese  power.  But  a  victorious  army  is 
insensible  of  fatigue :  the  Arabs  divided  their  forces  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  -timorous  enemy ;  and  the  Caliph  Othman  prom- 
ised the  government  of  Chorasan  to  the  first  general  who 
should  enter  that  large  and  populous  country,  the  kingdom 
of  the  ancient  Bactrians.  The  condition  was  accepted ;  the 
prize  was  deserved;  the  standard  of  Mahomet  was  planted 
on  the  walls  of  Herat,  Merou,  and  Balch ;  and  the  successful 
leader  neither  halted  nor  reposed  till  his  foaming  cavalry  had 
tasted  the  waters  of  the  Oxus.  In  the  public  anarchy  the  in- 
dependent governors  of  the  cities  and  castles  obtained  their 
separate  capitulations ;  the  terms  were  granted  or  imposed  by 

30  It  is  in  such  a  style  of  ignorance  and  wonder  that  the  Athenian  orator  de- 
scribes the  Arctic  conquests  of  Alexander,  who  never  advanced  beyond  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian.  ,AXt'iavipoq  ££w  rijc  dpKrov  Kai  Trjg  o'lKovfiivqg,  oXiyov  dtlv,  ira(ri\q 
(leQeKjrriKEi.  iEschines  contra  Ctesiphontem,  torn.  iii.  p.  554,  edit.  Grajc.  Orator. 
Reiske.  This  memorable  cause  was  pleaded  at  Athens,  Olymp.  cxii.  3  (b.c.  330), 
in  the  autumn  (Taylor,  presfat.  p.  370,  etc.),  about  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Ar- 
bela ;  and  Alexander,  in  the  pursuit  of  Darius,  was  marching  towards  Hyrcania 
and  Bactriana. 

31  We  are  indebted  for  this  curious  particular  to  the  Dynasties  of  Abulphara* 
gius,  p.  116 ;  but  it  is  needless  to  prove  the  identity  of  Estachar  and  Persepolis 
(D'Herbelot,  p.  327),  and  still  more  needless  to  copy  the  drawings  and  descrip> 
tiona  of  Sir  John  Chardin,  or  Corneille  le  Bruyn. 
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the  esteem,  the  prudence,  or  the  compassion  of  the  victors , 
and  a  simple  profession  of  faith  established  the  distinction 
between  a  brother  and  a  slave.  After  a  noble  defence,  Har- 
mozan,  the  prince  or  satrap  of  Ahwaz  and  Susa,  was  compel- 
led to  surrender  his  person  and  his  state  to  the  discretion  of 
the  caliph ;  and  their  interview  exhibits  a  portrait  of  the  Ara- 
bian manners.  In  the  presence,  and  by  the  command,  of 
Omar  the  gay  barbarian  was  despoiled  of  his  silken  robes  em- 
broidered with  gold,  and  of  his  tiara  bedecked  with  rubies  and 
emeralds :  "  Are  you  now  sensible,"  said  the  conqueror  to  his 
naked  captive — "are  you  now  sensible  of  the  judgment  of  God, 
and  of  the  different  rewards  of  infidelity  and  obedience  V* 
"  Alas  1"  replied  Harmozan,  "  I  feel  them  too  deeply.  In  the 
days  of  our  common  ignorance  we  fought  with  the  weapons 
of  the  flesh,  and  my  nation  was  superior.  God  was  then  neu- 
ter :  since  he  has  espoused  your  quarrel,  you  have  subverted 
our  kingdom  and  religion."  Oppressed  by  this  painful  dia- 
logue, the  Persian  complained  of  intolerable  thirst,  but  dis- 
covered some  apprehension  lest  he  should  be  killed  whilst  he 
■was  drinking  a  cup  of  water.  "Be  of  good  courage,"  said 
the  caliph ;  "  your  life  is  safe  till  you  have  drunk  this  water :" 
the  crafty  satrap  accepted  the  assurance,  and  instantly  dashed 
the  vase  against  the  ground.  Omar  would  have  avenged  the 
deceit, but  his  companions  represented  the  sanctity  of  an  oath; 
and  the  speedy  conversion  of  Harmozan  entitled  him  not  only 
to  a  free  pardon,  but  even  to  a  stipend  of  two  thousand  pieces 
of  gold.  The  administration  of  Persia  was  regulated  by  an 
actual  survey  of  the  people,  the  cattle,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  ;sa  and  this  monument,  which  attests  the  vigilance  of  the 
caliphs,  might  have  instructed  the  philosophers  of  every  age.33 
The  flight  of  Yezdegerd  had  carried  him  beyond  the  Oxus, 


82  After  the  conquest  of  Persia,  Theophanes  adds,  avT<$  5k  r<£  xpovy  Ik{\ev<tev 
Ovfiapoc  &.vaypa<p)}vai  iraaav  rrfv  vir'  avrbv  olicovfiivtjV  iyivero  St  t]  avaypcupT) 
Kai  dv9pu>ira>v  Kai  Kri]vi!>v  ml  fvTuJv  (Chronograph,  p.  283  [torn.  i.  p.  522,  edit. 
Bonn]). 

88  Amidst  our  meagre  relations,  I  must  regret  that  D'Herbelot  has  not  found 
and  used  a  Persian  translation  of  Tabari,  enriched,  as  he  says,  with  many  extracts 
from  the  native  historians  of  the  Ghebers  or  Magi  (Bibliothecme  Orieutale,  p.  101-4). 
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p.nd  as  far  as  the  Jaxartes,  two  rivers34  of  ancient  and  modern 
renown,  which  descend  from  the  mountains  of  In- 
la.tkiug.  dia  towards  the  Caspian  Sea.  He  was  hospitably 
entertained  by  Tarkhan,  Prince  of  Fargana,35  a  fer- 
tile province  on  the  Jaxartes :  the  King  of  Samarcand,  with 
the  Turkish  tribes  of  Sogdiana  and  Scythia,  were  moved  by 
the  lamentations  and  promises  of  the  fallen  monarch  ;  and  he 
solicited,  by  a  suppliant  embassy,  the  more  solid  and  power- 
ful friendship  of  the  Emperor  of  China.36  The  virtuous  Tait- 
song,"  the  first  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Tang,  may  be  justly 
compared  with  the  Antonines  of  Rome :  his  people  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  prosperity  and  peace ;  and  his  dominion  was 
acknowledged  by  forty-four  hordes  of  the  barbarians  of  Tar- 
tary.  His  last  garrisons  of  Cashgar  and  Khoten  maintained 
a  frequent  intercourse  with  their  neighbors  of  the  Jaxartes 
and  Oxus;  a  recent  colony  of  Persians  had  introduced  into 
China  the  astronomy  of  the  Magi ;  and  Taitsong  might  be 
alarmed  by  the  rapid  progress  and  dangerous  vicinity  of  the 
Arabs.  The  influence,  and  perhaps  the  supplies,  of  China  re- 
vived the  hopes  of  Yezdegerd  and  the  zeal  of  the  worshippers 
of  fire ;  and  he  returned  with  an  army  of  Turks  to  conquer 
the  inheritance  of  his  fathers.  The  fortunate  Moslems,  with- 
out unsheathing  their  swords,  were  the  spectators  of  his  ruin 
and  death.  The  grandson  of  Chosroes  was  betrayed  by  his 
servant,  insulted  by  the  seditious  inhabitants  of  Merou,  and 
oppressed,  defeated,  and  pursued  by  his  barbarian  allies.  He 
reached  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  offered  his  rings  and  brace- 

34  The  most  authentic  accounts  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Sihon  (Jaxartes)  and  the 
Gihon  (Oxus),  may  be  found  in  Sherif  al  Edrisi  (Geograph.  Nubiens.  p.  138); 
Abulfeda  (Descript.  Chorasan.  in  Hudson,  torn.  iii.  p.  23)  ;  Abulghazi  Khan,  who 
reigned  on  their  banks  (Hist.  Gene'alogique  des  Tatars,  p.  32,  57,  766);  and  the 
Turkish  Geographer,  a  MS.  in  the  King  of  France's  library  (Exainen  Critique  des 
Historiens  d'Alexandre,  p.  194-360). 

35  The  territory  of  Fargana  is  described  by  Abulfeda,  p.  76,  77. 

88  "Eo  redegit  angustiarum  eundem  regem  exsulem,  ut  Turcici  regis,  et  Sogdi- 
ani,  et  Sinensis,  auxilia  missis  Uteris  imploraret "  (Abulfed.  Annal.  p.  74).  The 
connection  of  the  Persian  and  Chinese  history  is  illustrated  by  Freret  (Me'm.  da 
l'Acade'mie,  torn.  xvi.  p.  24.5-25;")),  and  De  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  54- 
69;  and  for  the  geography  of  the  borders,  torn.  ii.  p.  1-43). 

81  Hist.  Siuica,  p.  41-46,  in  the  third  part  of  the  Relations  Curieuses  of  Tlievenot. 
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lets  for  an  instant  passage  in  a  miller's  boat.  Ignoranf  or  in- 
sensible of  royal  distress,  the  rustic  replied  that  four  drachms 
of  silver  were  the  daily  profit  of  his  mill,  and  that  he  would 
not  suspend  his  work  unless  the  loss  were  repaid.  In  this  mo- 
ment of  hesitation  and  delay  the  last  of  the  Sassanian  kings 
was  overtaken  and  slaughtered  by  the  Turkish  cavalry,  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  his  unhappy  reign.38"  His  son  Firuz,  a 
humble  client  of  the  Chinese  emperor,  acceptcl  the  station  of 
captain  of  his  guards ;  and  the  Magian  worship  was  lorn*  pre- 
served by  a  colony  of  loyal  exiles  in  the  province  o£  Bucha- 
nan His  grandson  inherited  the  regal  name;  htlft  r^ier*  a 
faint  and  fruitless  enterprise  he  returned  to  Chine,  and  endeel 
his  days  in  the  palace  of  Sigan.  The  male  line  of  vie  isaa- 
sanides  was  extinct;  but  the  female  captives,  the  daugiit^o 
of  Persia,  were  given  to  the  conquerors  in  servitude  or  k>^?- 
riage ;  and  the  race  of  the  caliphs  and  imams  was  ennobled. 
by  the  blood  of  their  royal  mothers.39 

After  the  fall  of  the  Persian  kingdom,  the  Ayqv  Q^b  di- 
vided the  territories  of  the  Saracens  and  of  the  Turks-  V&is 
The  con-  narrow  boundary  was  soon  overleaped  by  the  r,w-;j% 
avansoxiana.  °*  tne  Arabs ;  the  governors  of  Chornsfp.  oxteTidtad 
a.d.  710.  their  successive  inroads ;  and  one  of  taer:  imimphs 
was  adorned  with  the  buskin  of  a  Turkish  queen.  wMdi  elio 

38  I  have  endeavored  to  harmonize  the  various  narratives  of  Elmacin  (Hist. 
Saracen,  p.  37),  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  116),  Abulfeda  (Annal.  p.  74,  79),  and 
D'Herbelot  (p.  485).    The  end  of  Yezdegerd  was  not  only  unfortunate,  but  obscure. 

39  The  two  daughters  of  Yezdegerd  married  Hassan,  the  son  of  Ali,  and  Mo- 
hammed, the  son  of  Abubeker ;  and  the  first  of  these  was  the  father  of  a  numer- 
ous progeny.  The  daughter  of  Phirouz  became  the  wife  of  the  Caliph  Walid,  and 
their  son  Yezid  derived  his  genuine  or  fabulous  descent  from  the  Chosroes  of  Per- 
sia, the  Cassars  of  Rome,  and  the  Chagans  of  the  Turks  or  Avars  (T  'EerbclotB 
Biblioth.  Orientale,  p.  96,  487). 


*  The  account  of  Yezdegerd's  death  in  the  Habeib  'usseyr  and  Rouzut  uzzuffa 
(Price,  p.  1G2)  is  much  more  probable.  On  the  demand  of  the  few  dhirems,  he  of- 
fered to  the  miller  his  sword  and  royal  girdle,  of  inestimable  value.  This  awoke 
the  cupidity  of  the  miller,  who  murdered  him,  and  threw  the  body  into  the  stream.. 
— M.* 

b  Firouz  died,  leaving  a  son  called  Ninicha  by  the  Chinese,  probably  Narses. 
Yezdegerd  had  two  sons,  Firouz  and  Bahram.     St.  Martin,  vol.  xi.  p.  318. — M. 

*  This  account  agrees  with  Weil's  (vol.  i.  p.  202),  who  observes,  however,  that  the  tradi- 
tions respecting  his  death  vary  very  much.— §. 
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dropped  in  her  precipitate  flight  beyond  the  hills  of  Bocha« 
ra.40  But  the  final  conquest  of  Transoxiana/1  as  well  as  of 
Spain,  was  reserved  for  the  glorious  reign  of  the  inactive 
Walid  ;  and  the  name  of  Catibah,  the  camel-driver,  declares 
the  origin  and  merit  of  his  successful  lieutenant.  "While  one 
of  his  colleagues  displayed  the  first  Mahometan  banner  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  the  spacious  regions  between  the 
Oxus,  the  Jaxartes,  and  the  Caspian  Sea  were  reduced  by  the 
arms  of  Catibah  to  the  obedience  of  the  prophet  and  of  the 
caliph.43  A  tribute  of  two  millions  of  pieces  of  gold  was  im- 
posed on  the  infidels ;  their  idols  were  burned  or  broken ;  the 
Mussulman  chief  pronounced  a  sermon  in  the  new  mosque  of 
Carizme;  after  several  battles  the  Turkish  hordes  were  driven 
back  to  the  desert ;  and  the  emperors  of  China  solicited  the 
friendship  of  the  victorious  Arabs.  To  their  industry  the 
prosperity  of  the  province,  the  Sogdiana  of  the  ancients,  may 
in  a  great  measure  be  ascribed;  but  the  advantages  of  the 
soil  and  climate  had  been  understood  and  cultivated  since 
the  reign  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  Before  the  invasion 
of  the  Saracens,  Carizme,  Bochara,  and  Samarcand  were  rich 
and  populous  under  the  yoke  of  the  shepherds  of  the  North.* 
These  cities  were  surrounded  with  a  double  wall;  and  the 

40  It  was  valued  at  two  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  was  the  prize  of  Obeidollah, 
the  son  of  Ziyad,  a  name  afterwards  infamous  by  the  murder  of  Hosein  (Ockley's 
History  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  142, 143).  His  brother  Salem  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  the  first  Arabian  woman  (a.d.  680)  who  passed  the  Oxus :  she  borrow- 
ed, or  rather  stole,  the  crown  and  jewels  of  the  princess  of  the  Sogdians  (p.  231, 
232). 

41  A  part  of  Abulfeda's  geography  is  translated  by  Greaves,  inserted  in  Hudson's 
collection  of  the  minor  geographers  (torn,  iii.),  and  entitled,  Descriptio  Chorasmisa 
et  Mawuralnahrte,  id  est,  regionum  extra  fluvium,  Oxum,  p.  80.  The  name  of 
Transoxiana,  softer  in  sound,  equivalent  in  sense,  is  aptly  used  by  Petit  de  la 
Croix  (Hist,  de  Gengiscan,  etc.)  and  some  modern  Orientalists,  but  they  are  mis- 
taken in  ascribing  it  to  the  writers  of  antiquity. 

42  The  conquests  of  Catibah  are  faintly  marked  by  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  84), 
D'Herbelot  (Biblioth.  Orient.  Catbah,  Samarcand  Valid.),  and  De  Guignes  (Hist, 
des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  58,  59). 


■  The  manuscript  Arabian  and  Persian  writers  in  the  royal  library  contain  very 
circumstantial  details  on  the  contest  between  the  Persians  and  Arabians.  M.  St. 
Martin  declined  this  addition  to  the  work  of  Le  Beau,  as  extending  to  too  great 
length.     St.  Martin,  vol.  xi.  p.  320. — M. 
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exterior  fortification,  of  a  larger  circumference,  enclosed  the 
fields  and  gardens  of  the  adjacent  district.  The  mutual 
wants  of  India  and  Europe  were  supplied  by  the  diligence 
of  the  Sogdian  merchants;  and  the  inestimable  art  of  trans- 
forming linen  into  paper  has  been  diffused  from  the  manu- 
facture of  Samarcand  over  the  Western  world." 

II.  No  sooner  had  Abubeker  restored  the  unity  of  faith 

and  government  than  he  despatched  a  circular  letter  to  the 

Arabian  tribes.     "  In  the  name  of  the  most  merci- 

Invasion 

of  Syria.       ful  God,  to  the  rest  of  the  true  believers.     Health 

a.u.  632.  ' 

and  happiness,  and  the  mercy  and  blessing  of  God, 
be  upon  you.  I  praise  the  most  high  God,  and  I  pray  for  his 
prophet  Mahomet.  This  is  to  acquaint  you  that  I  intend  to 
send  the  true  believers  into  Syria4*  to  take  it  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  infidels.  And  I  would  have  you  know  that  the  fight- 
ing for  religion  is  an  act  of  obedience  to  God."  His  messen- 
gers returned  with  the  tidings  of  pious  and  martial  ardor 

48  A  curious  description  of  Samarcand  is  inserted  in  the  Bibliotheca  Arabico- 
Hispana,  torn.  i.  p.  208,  etc.  The  librarian  Casiri  (torn.  ii.  9)  relates  from  credible 
testimony  that  paper  was  first  imported  from  China  to  Samarcand,  a.h.  30,  and 
invented,  or  rather  introduced,  at  Mecca,  a.h.  88.  The  Escurial  library  contains 
paper  MSS.  as  old  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  the  Hegira. 

44  A  separate  history  of  the  conquest  of  Syria  has  been  composed  by  Al  Wakidi, 
cadi  of  Bagdad,  who  was  born  a.d.  748,  and  died  a.d.  822  :a  he  likewise  wrote 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,  of  Diarbekir,  etc.b  Above  the  meagre  and  recent  chron- 
icles of  the  Arabians,  Al  Wakidi  has  the  double  merit  of  antiquity  and  copious- 
ness. His  tales  and  traditions  afford  an  artless  picture  of  the  men  and  the  times. 
Yet  his  narrative  is  too  often  defective,  trifling,  and  improbable.  Till  something 
better  shall  be  found,  his  learned  and  spirited  interpreter  (Ockley,  in  his  History 
of  the  Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.  21-342)  will  not  deserve  the  petulant  animadversion  of 
Eeiske  (Prodidagmata  ad  Hagji  Chalifse  Tabulas,  p.  23G).  I  am  sorry  to  think 
that  the  labors  of  Ockley  v^ere  consummated  in  a  jail  (see  his  two  prefaces  to  the 
first  vol.  a.d.  1708,  to  the  second  1718,  with  the  list  of  authors  at  the  end). 


*  It  has  been  observed  in  a  previous  note  that  the  carefully  collected  traditions 
of  W&ckidi  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  romances  of  the  eighth  century  which 
bear  the  same  name,  and  which  form  the  basis  of  Ockley's  work.  They  are  here 
described  by  Gibbon  with  more  praise  than  they  deserve.  See  Calcutta  Re- 
view, No.  xxxvii.  p.  75.  Respecting  the  genuine  work  of  Wackidi,  see  above, 
p.  231.— S. 

b  M.  Hamaker  has  clearly  shown  that  neither  of  these  works  can  be  ascribed 
to  Wackidi :  they  are  not  older  than  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  or  later  than 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth.  Praefat.  in  Inc,  Auct.  Lib.  de  Expngnatione  Mem- 
phidis,  c.  ix.  x. — M. 
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•which  they  had  kindled  in  every  province ;  and  the  camp  of 
Medina  was  successively  filled  with  the  intrepid  bands  of  the 
Saracens,  who  panted  for  action,  complained  of  the  heat;  of 
the  season  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  accused  with 
impatient  murmurs  the  delays  of  the  caliph.  As  soon  as 
their  numbers  were  complete,  Abubeker  ascended  the  hill,  re- 
viewed the  men,  the  horses,  and  the  arms,  and  poured  forth  a 
fervent  prayer  for  the  success  of  their  undertaking.  In  per- 
son and  on  foot  he  accompanied  the  first  day's  march ;  and 
when  the  blushing  leaders  attempted  to  dismount,  the  caliph 
removed  their  scruples  by  a  declaration  that  those  who  rode 
and  those  who  walked  in  the  service  of  religion  were  equally 
meritorious.  His  instructions45  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Syrian 
army  were  inspired  by  the  warlike  fanaticism  which  advances 
to  seize  and  affects  to  despise  the  objects  of  earthly  ambition. 
"  Remember,"  said  the  successor  of  the  prophet,  that  you  are 
always  in  the  presence  of  God,  on  the  verge  of  death,  in  the 
assurance  of  judgment,  and  the  hope  of  paradise.  Avoid  in- 
justice and  oppression ;  consult  with  your  brethren,  and  study 
to  preserve  the  love  and  confidence  of  your  troops.  When 
you  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord,  acquit  yourselves  like  men, 
without  turning  your  backs;  but  let  not  your  victory  be 
stained  with  the  blood  of  women  or  children.  Destroy  no 
palm-trees,  nor  burn  any  fields  of  corn.  Cut  down  no  fruit- 
trees,  nor  do  any  mischief  to  cattle,  only  such  as  you  kill  to 
eat.  "When  you  make  any  covenant  or  article,  stand  to  it, 
and  be  as  good  as  your  word.  As  you  go  on,  you  will  find 
some  religious  persons  who  live  retired  in  monasteries,  and 
propose  to  themselves  to  serve  God  that  way :  let  them  alone, 
and  neither  kill  them  nor  destroy  their  monasteries:46  and 

45  The  instructions,  etc.,  of  the  Syrian  war  are  described  by  Al  Wakidi  and  Ock- 
ley,  torn.  i.  p.  22-27,  etc.  In  the  sequel  it  is  necessary  to  contract,  and  needle::."  to 
quote,  their  circumstantial  narrative.     My  obligations  to  others  shall  be  noticed. 

46  Notwithstanding  this  precept,  M.  Pauw  (Recherches  sur  les  iJgypticr.o, toe 
ii.  p.  192,  edit.  Lausanne)  represents  the  Bedouins  as  the  implacable  enemies  of 
the  Christian  monks.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  more  inclined  to  suspect  the  ava-> 
rice  of  the  Arabian  robbers  and  the  prejudices  of  the  German  philosopher." 


Several  modem  travellers  (Mr.  Fazakerley,  in  Walpole'a  Travels  in  the  Easlj 
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you  will  find  another  sort  of  people,  that  belong  to  the  syna- 
gogue of  Satan, who  have  shaven  crowns;41  be  sure  you  cleave 
their  skulls,  and  give  them  no  quarter  till  they  either  tura 
Mahometans  or  pay  tribute."*  All  profane  or  frivolous  con- 
versation, all  dangerous  recollection  of  ancient  quarrels,  was 
severely  prohibited  among  the  Arabs :  in  the  tumult  of  a 
camp  the  exercises  of  religion  were  assiduously  practised ; 
and  the  intervals  of  action  were  employed  in  prayer,  medita- 
tion, and  the  study  of  the  Koran.  The  abuse,  or  even  the  use, 
of  wine  was  chastised  by  fourscore  strokes  on  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  and  in  the  fervor  of  their  primitive  zeal  many  secret  sin- 
ners revealed  their  fault  and  solicited  their  punishment.  Af- 
ter some  hesitation,  the  command  of  the  Syrian  army  was  del- 
egated to  Abu  Obeidah,  one  of  the  fugitives  of  Mecca,  and 
companions  of  Mahomet ;  whose  zeal  and  devotion  were  as- 
suaged, without  being  abated,  by  the  singular  mildness  and 
benevolence  of  his  temper.  But  in  all  the  emergencies  of 
war  the  soldiers  demanded  the  superior  genius  of  Caled ;  and 
whoever  might  be  the  choice  of  the  prince,  the  Sword  of  God 
was  both  in  fact  and  fame  the  foremost  leader  of  the  Sara- 
cens. He  obeyed  without  reluctance ;  he  was  consulted  with- 
out jealousy ;  and  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  man,  or  rather 
of  the  times,  that  Caled  professed  his  readiness  to  serve  under 
the  banner  of  the  faith,  though  it  were  in  the  hands  of  a  child 
or  an  enemy.  Glory  and  riches  and  dominion  were  indeed 
promised  to  the  victorious  Mussulman  ;  but  he  was  carefully 
instructed  that,  if  the  goods  of  this  life  were  his  only  incite- 
ment, they  likewise  would  be  his  only  reward. 

41  Even  in  the  seventh  century  the  monks  were  generally  laymen :  they  wore 
their  hair  long  and  dishevelled,  and  shaved  their  heads  when  they  were  ordained 
priests.  The  circular  tonsure  was  sacred  and  mysterious :  it  was  the  crown  of 
thorns  ;  but  it  was  likewise  a  royal  diadem,  and  every  priest  was  a  king,  etc. 
(Thomassin,  Discipline  de  l'Eglise,  torn.  i.  p.  721-758,  especially  p.  707,  738.) 


vol.  ii.  p.  371)  give  very  amusing  accounts  of  the  terms  on  which  the  monks  of 
Mount  Sinai  live  with  the  neighboring  Bedouins.  Such,  probably,  was  their  rela- 
tive state  in  older  times,  wherever  the  Arab  retained  his  Bedouin  habits. — M. 

*  This  sanguinary  order  is  not  contained  in  Weil's  version  of  Abu  Bekr's  ad- 
dress. He  merely  says,  "If  ye  meet  men  who  have  shaven  crowns,  and  wear  the 
rest  of  their  hair  in  long  tresses,  touch  them  only  with  the  flat  of  the  sabre,  and  bo 
go  your  ways  in  the  name  of  God."    Vol.  i.  p.  10.— 45. 
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One  of  the  fifteen  provinces  of  Syria,  the  cultivated  lands 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Jordan,  had  been  decorated  by  Roman 
siege  of  vanity  with  the  name  of  Arabia;™  and  the  first 
Bosra.  arms  of  the  Saracens  were  justified  by  the  sem- 

blance of  a  national  right.  The  country  was  enriched  by  the 
various  benefits  of  trade ;  by  the  vigilance  of  the  emperors  it 
was  covered  with  a  line  of  forts ;  and  the  populous  cities  of 
Gerasa,  Philadelphia,  and  Bosra49  were  secure,  at  least  from  a 
surprise,  by  the  solid  structure  of  their  walls.  The  last  of 
these  cities  was  the  eighteenth  station  from  Medina :  the  road 
was  familiar  to  the  caravans  of  Hejaz  and  Irak,  who  annually 
visited  this  plenteous  market  of  the  province  and  the  desert : 
the  perpetual  jealousy  of  the  Arabs  had  trained  the  inhabi- 
tants to  arms ;  and  twelve  thousand  horse  could  sally  from 
the  gates  of  Bosra,  an  appellation  which  signifies,  in  the  Syr- 
iac  language,  a  strong  tower  of  defence.  Encouraged  by  their 
first  success  against  the  open  towns  and  flying  parties  of  the 
borders,  a  detachment  of  four  thousand  Moslems  presumed 
to  summon  and  attack  the  fortress  of  Bosra.  They  were  op- 
pressed by  the  numbers  of  the  Syrians ;  they  were  saved  by 
the  presence  of  Caled,  with  fifteen  huudred  horse  :a  he  blamed 
the  enterprise,  restored  the  battle,  and  rescued  his  friend,  the 
venerable  Serjabil,  who  had  vainly  invoked  the  unity  of  God 
and  the  promises  of  the  apostle.  After  a  short  repose  the 
Moslems  performed  their  ablutions  with  sand  instead  of  wa- 
ter;60 and  the  morning  prayer  was  recited  by  Caled  before 

48  "  Hnic  Arabia  est  conserta,  ex  alio  latere  Nabathaeis  contigua;  opima  varie- 
tate  commerciorum,  castrisque  oppleta  validis  et  castellis,  qusa  ad  repellendos  gen- 
tium viciuarum  excursus,  solicitudo  pervigil  veterum  per  opportunos  saltus  erexit 
et  cantos. "     Ammian.  Marcellin.  xiv.  8  ;  Reland,  Palestin.  torn.  i.  p.  85,  86. 

49  With  Gerasa  and  Philadelphia,  Ammianus  praises  the  fortifications  of  Bosra, 
rmurorum]  "firmitate  cautissimas."  They  deserved  the  same  praise  in  the  time 
of  Abulfeda  (Tabul.  Syriae,  p.  99),  who  describes  this  city,  the  metropolis  of  Haw- 
ran  (Auranitis),  four  days'  journey  from  Damascus.  The  Hebrew  etymology  I 
learn  from  Reland,  Palestin.  torn.  ii.  p.  6G6. 

60  The  apostle  of  a  desert  and  an  army  was  obliged  to  allow  this  ready  succeda- 


•  According  to  Weil,  the  contingent  brought  by  Chaled  to  the  assistance  of 
Abu  Obeidah  was  nine  thousand  men.  The  same  author  is  of  opinion  that  Bos- 
ra had  been  taken,  and  the  battle  of  Aiznadia  wou,  before  the  arrival  of  Chaled. 
Vol.  i.  p.  40.  — S. 
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they  mounted  on  horseback.  Confident  in  their  strength,  the 
people  of  Bosra  threw  open  their  gates,  drew  their  forces  into 
the  plain,  and  swore  to  die  in  the  defence  of  their  religion. 
But  a  religion  of  peace  was  incapable  of  withstanding  the 
fanatic  cry  of  "  Fight,  fight !  Paradise,  paradise  1"  that  re- 
echoed in  the  ranks  of  the  Saracens ;  and  the  uproar  of  the 
town,  the  ringing  of  bells,"  and  the  exclamations  of  the  priests 
and  monks,  increased  the  dismay  and  disorder  of  the  Chris- 
tians. With  the  loss  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  men,  the 
Arabs  remained  masters  of  the  field;  and  the  ramparts  of 
Bosra,  in  expectation  of  human  or  divine  aid,  were  crowded 
with  holy  crosses  and  consecrated  banners.  The  Governor 
Roman  us  had  recommended  an  early  submission :  despised 
by  the  people,  and  degraded  from  his  office,  he  still  retained 
the  desire  and  opportunity  of  revenge.  In  a  nocturnal  inter- 
view he  informed  the  enemy  of  a  subterraneous  passage  from 
his  house  under  the  wall  of  the  city ;  the  son  of  the  caliph, 
with  a  hundred  volunteers,  were  committed  to  the  faith  of 
this  new  ally,  and  their  successful  intrepidity  gave  an  easy 
entrance  to  their  companions.  After  Caled  had  imposed  the 
terms  of  servitude  and  tribute,  the  apostate  or  convert  avow- 
ed in  the  assembly  of  the  people  his  meritorious  treason :  "  I 
renounce  your  society,"  said  Eomanus,  "  both  in  this  world 
and  the  world  to  come.  And  I  deny  him  that  was  crucified, 
and  whosoever  worships  him.  And  I  choose  God  for  my 
Lord,  Islam  for  my  faith,  Mecca  for  my  temple,  the  Moslems 

neiim  for  water  (Koran,  ch.  iii.  p.  66 ;  ch.  v.  p.  83) ;  but  the  Arabian  and  Persian 
casuists  have  embarrassed  his  free  permission  with  many  niceties  and  distinctions 
(Reland,  De  Relig.  Mohammed.  1.  i.  p.  82, 83;  Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  iv.). 
61  The  bells  rung!  Ockley,  vol.  i.  p.  38.  Yet  I  much  doubt  whether  this  ex- 
pression can  be  justified  by  the  text  of  Al  Wakidi,aor  the  practice  of  the  times. 
"Ad  Grascos, "  says  the  learned  Ducange  (Glossar. med.  et  infim.  Gracitat.  torn.  i. 
p.  774)  "campanarum  usus  serius  transit  et  etiamnum  rarissimus  est."  The  old- 
est example  which  he  can  find  in  the  Byzantine  writers  is  of  the  year  1040 ;  but 
the  Venetians  pretend  that  they  introduced  bells  at  Constantinople  in  the  ninth 
century.  

■  Mr.  Forster  remarks  that  Al  Wftckidi's  mention  of  bells  in  the  churches  of 
Bosra  is  confirmed  by  the  articles  of  Jerusalem,  which  Mr.  Forster  calls  a  con- 
temporary document,  one  of  which  expressly  stipulates  that  "  the  Christians  should 
not  ring,  but  only  toll,  their  bells."    Mahometanism  Unveiled,  vol.  ii.  p.  461. — S. 
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for  my  brethren,  and  Mahomet  for  my  prophet,  who  was 
sent  to  lead  us  into  the  right  way,  and  to  exalt  the  true  relig 
ion  in  spite  of  those  who  join  partners  with  God." 

The  conquest  of  Bosra,  four  days'  journey  from  Damas- 
cus,62 encouraged  the  Arabs  to  besiege  the  ancient  capital  of 

Syria.64  At  some  distance  from  the  walls  they  en- 
Damascus,      camped  among  the  groves  and  fountains  of  that  de- 

licious  territory,64  and  the  usual  option,  of  the  Ma- 
hometan faith,  of  tribute,  or  of  war,  was  proposed  to  the  res- 
olute citizens,  who  had  been  lately  strengthened  by  a  rein- 
forcement of  five  thousand  Greeks.  In  the  decline  as  in  the 
infancy  of  the  military  art,  a  hostile  defiance  was  frequently 
offered  and  accepted  by  the  generals  themselves:66  many  a 
lance  was  shivered  in  the  plain  of  Damascus,  and  the  personal 
prowess  of  Caled  was  signalized  in  the  first  sally  of  the  be- 
sieged. After  an  obstinate  combat  he  had  overthrown  and 
made  prisoner  one  of  the  Christian  leaders,  a  stout  and  worthy 
antagonist.  He  instantly  mounted  a  fresh  horse,  the  gift  of 
the  Governor  of  Palmyra,  and  pushed  forward  to  the  front  of 
the  battle.     "  Repose  yourself  for  a  moment,"  said  his  friend 

89  Damascus  is  amply  described  by  the  Sherif  al  Edrisi  (Geograph.  Nub.  p.  116, 
117),  and  his  translator,  Sionita  (Appendix,  ch.  4);  Abulfeda  (Tabula  Syriae, 
p.  100);  Schultens  (Index  Geograph.  ad  Vit.  Saladin.);  D'Herbelot  (Biblioth. 
Orient,  p.  291) ;  Thevenot  (Voyage  du  Levant,  part  i.  p.  688-698) ;  Maundrell 
(Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  122-130) ;  and  Pocock  (Description  of 
the  East,  vol.  ii.  p.  117-127). 

83  "  Nobilissima  civitas,"  says  Justin.  According  to  the  Oriental  traditions,  it 
•was  older  than  Abraham  or  Semiramis.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  1.  i.  c.  6  [§  4],  7 
[§  2],  p.  24,  29,  edit.  Havercamp.  Justin,  xxxvi.  2. 

64  "Edu  yap,  olfiat,  ri]v  Aioc  itoKiv  akr}0u>£,  ical  top  rrjg  'Ewac  airaffTjQ  6(j>0a\p:6vt 
rffv  iepav  icai  fieyioTTjv  Adfiaaicov  \eyio,  toiq  ts  aXKoig  ovfnraviv,  olov  iepuv  koKXu, 
teai  vtwv  ptyiQu,  ical  wpwv  imaipiq,  ical  icr\ySyv  ayXata,  ical  7rorap.wv  ir\i}9ei,  icai  ytjc 
svtjtopiq  viKaiaav,  etc.  Julian.  Epist.  xxiv.  p.  392.  These  splendid  epithets  are  oc- 
casioned by  the  figs  of  Damascus,  of  which  the  author  sends  a  hundred  to  his  friend 
Serapion,  and  this  rhetorical  theme  is  inserted  by  Petavius,  Spanheim,  etc.  (p.  390- 
396),  among  the  genuine  epistles  of  Julian.  How  could  they  overlook  that  the 
writer  is  an  inhabitant  of  Damascus  (he  thrice  affirms  that  this  peculiar  fig  grows 
only  irap'  r/plv'),  a  city  which  Julian  never  entered  or  approached? 

66  Voltaire,  who  casts  a  keen  and  lively  glance  over  the  surface  of  history,  haa 
been  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the  first  Moslems  and  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad 
—the  aiege  of  Troy  and  that  of  Damascus  (Hist.  Ge"neYale,  torn.  L  p.  348}. 
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Derar, "  and  permit  me  to  supply  jour  place:  you  are  fatigued 
with  fighting  with  this  dog."  "  O  Derar,"  replied  the  inde- 
fatigable Saracen,  "  we  shall  rest  in  the  world  to  come.  He 
that  labors  to-day  shall  rest  to-morrow."  With  the  same  un- 
abated ardor  Caled  answered,  encountered,  and  vanquished  a 
second  champion ;  and  the  heads  of  his  two  captives,  who  re- 
fused to  abandon  their  religion,  were  indignantly  hurled  into 
the  midst  of  the  city.  The  event  of  some  general  and  partial 
actions  reduced  the  Damascenes  to  a  closer  defence;  but  a 
messenger,  whom  they  dropped  from  the  walls,  returned  with 
the  promise  of  speedy  and  powerful  succor,  and  their  tumult- 
uous joy  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  the  camp  of  the  Arabs. 
After  some  debate,  it  was  resolved  by  the  generals  to  raise,  or 
rather  to  suspend,  the  siege  of  Damascus  till  they  had  given 
battle  to  the  forces  of  the  emperor.  In  the  retreat  Caled 
would  have  chosen  the  more  perilous  station  of  the  rear- 
guard ;  he  modestly  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  Abu  Obeidah. 
But  in  the  hour  of  danger  he  flew  to  the  rescue  of  his  com- 
panion, who  was  rudely  pressed  by  a  sally  of  six  thousand 
horse  and  ten  thousand  foot,  and  few  among  the  Christians 
could  relate  at  Damascus  the  circumstances  of  their  defeat. 
The  importance  of  the  contest  required  the  junction  of  the 
Saracens,  who  were  dispersed  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria  and 
Palestine;  and  I  shall  transcribe  one  of  the  circular  man- 
dates which  was  addressed  to  Amrou,  the  future  conqueror 
of  Egypt :  "  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God :  from 
Caled  to  Amrou,  health  and  happiness.  Know  that  thy  breth- 
ren the  Moslems  design  to  march  to  Aiznadin,  where  there  is 
an  army  of  seventy  thousand  Greeks,  who  purpose  to  come 
against  us,  that  they  may  extinguish  the  light  of  God  with  their 
mouths  /  hut  God preserveth  his  light  in  spite  of  the  infidels!'* 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  this  letter  of  mine  shall  be  delivered  to 
thy  hands,  come  with  those  that  are  with  thee  to  Aiznadin, 
where  thou  shalt  find  us  if  it  please  the  most  high  God."    The 

w  These  words  are  a  text  of  the  Koran,  ch.  ix.  32,  lxi.  8.  Like  our  fanatics 
of  the  last  century,  the  Moslems,  on  every  familiar  or  important  occasion,  spoke 
the  language  of  their  Scriptures — a  style  more  natural  in  their  mouths  than  the 
Hebrew  idiom,  transplanted  into  the  climate  and  dialect  of  Britain 
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summons  was  cheerfully  obeyed,  and  the  forty-five  thousand 
Moslems,  who  met  on  the  same  day,  on  the  same  spot,  ascribed 
to  the  blessing  of  Providence  the  effects  of  their  activity  and 
zeal. 

About  four  years  after  the  triumphs  of  the  Persian  war  the 
repose  of  Heraclius  and  the  empire  was  again  disturbed  by  a 
Battle  of  new  enemy,  the  power  of  whose  religion  was  more 
*™nm,a'  strongly  felt  than  it  was  clearly  understood  by  the 
Juiyi3.»  Christians  of  the  East.  In  his  palace  of  Constan- 
tinople or  Antioch  he  was  awakened  by  the  invasion  of  Syria, 
the  loss  of  Bosra,  and  the  danger  of  Damascus.  An  army  of 
seventy  thousand  veterans,  or  new  levies,  was  assembled  at 
Hems  or  Emesa,  under  the  command  of  his  general  Werdan  :6T 
and  these  troops,  consisting  chiefly  of  cavalry,  might  be  in- 
differently styled  either  Syrians,  or  Greeks,  or  Romans :  Syr- 
ians, from  the  place  of  their  birth  or  warfare ;  Cheeks,  from 
the  religion  and  language  of  their  sovereign ;  and  Romans, 
from  the  proud  appellation  which  was  still  profaned  by  the 
successors  of  Constantine.  On  the  plain  of  Aiznadin,0  as 
"Werdan  rode  on  a  white  mule  decorated  with  gold  chains, 
and  surrounded  with  ensigns  and  standards,  he  was  surprised 
by  the  near  approach  of  a  fierce  and  naked  warrior,  who  had 
undertaken  to  view  the  state  of  the  enemy.  The  adventuroui 
valor  of  Derar  was  inspired,  and  has  perhaps  been  adorned, 

81  The  name  of  Werdan  is  unknown  to  Theophanes ;  and  though  it  might  ba- 
long  to  an  Armenian  chief,  has  very  little  of  a  Greek  aspect  or  sound.  If  the  Iiy- 
zantine  historians  have  mangled  the  Oriental  names,  the  Arabs,  in  this  instance, 
Lkewise  have  taken  ample  revenge  on  their  enemies.  In  transposing  the  Greek 
character  from  right  to  left,  might  they  not  produce,  from  the  familiar  appellation 
of  Andrew,  something  like  the  anagram  Werdan  ?b 


a  On  the  date  of  this  battle,  see  below,  p.  322,  note. — S. 

b  Mr.  Forster  calls  attention  to  Gibbon's  strange  proceeding  in  substituting  the 
English  word  Andrew  for  the  Greek  'Avdpeag,  and  he  affirms  that  the  name  Wer- 
dan was  common  among  the  Greeks  of  that  period.  Ockley,  Hist,  of  the  Sara- 
cens, i.  p.  306-7,  mentions  another  Werdan,  a  Greek,  and  the  slave  of  Amron, 
the  conqueror  of  Egypt;  and  a  third  is  mentioned  in  Elmacin,  Hist.  Sarac.  p.  29. 
Mahometaiiism  Unveiled,  vol.  ii.  p.  462.  The  name  is  probably  of  Armenian  or- 
igin.— S. 

c  The  exact  site  of  Aiznadin  is  uncertain,  but  it  probably  lay  between  Bamla 
and  Beit  Djibrin,  the  ancient  Beto-Gabra,  in  the  south  of  Palestine.  WeiJ, 
vol.  i.  p.  40,  note. — S. 
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by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  age  and  country.  The  hatred  of 
the  Christians,  the  love  of  spoil,  and  the  contempt  of  danger, 
were  the  ruling  passions  of  the  audacious  Saracen ;  and  the 
prospect  of  instant  death  could  never  shake  his  religious  con- 
fidence, or  ruffle  the  calmness  of  his  resolution,  or  even  sus- 
pend  the  frank  and  martial  pleasantry  of  his  humor.  In  the 
most  hopeless  enterprises  he  was  bold,  and  prudent,  and  fort- 
unate :  after  innumerable  hazards,  after  being  thrice  a  prison- 
er in  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  he  still  survived  to  relate  tho 
achievements,  and  to  enjoy  the  rewards,  of  the  Syrian  con- 
quest. On  this  occasion  his  single  lance  maintained  a  flying 
fight  against  thirty  Romans,  who  were  detached  by  Werdan  ; 
and,  after  killing  or  unhorsing  seventeen  of  their  number, 
Derar  returned  in  safety  to  his  applauding  brethren.  "When 
his  rashness  was  mildly  censured  by  the  general,  he  excused 
himself  with  the  simplicity  of  a  soldier.  "  Nay,"  »aid  Derar, 
"  I  did  not  begin  first :  but  they  came  out  to  take  me,  and  I 
was  afraid  that  God  should  see  me  turn  my  back :  and  indeed 
I  fought  in  good  earnest,  and  without  doubt  God  assisted  me 
against  them  ;  and  had  I  not  been  apprehensive  of  disobeying 
your  orders,  I  should  not  have  come  away  as  I  did ;  and  I 
perceive  already  that  they  will  fall  into  our  hands,."  In  the 
presence  of  both  armies  a  venerable  Greek  advanced  from  the 
ranks  with  a  liberal  offer  of  peace ;  and  the  departure  of  the 
Saracens  would  have  been  purchased  by  a  gift  to  each  soldier 
of  a  turban,  a  robe,  and  a  piece  of  gold ;  ten  robes  and  a  hun- 
dred pieces  to  their  leader ;  one  hundred  robes  and  a  thou- 
sand pieces  to  the  caliph.  A  smile  of  indignation  expressed 
the  refusal  of  Caled.  "Ye  Christian  dogs,  you  know  your 
option  ;  the  Koran,  the  tribute,  or  the  sword.  We  are  a  peo- 
ple whose  delight  is  in  war  rather  than  in  peace  :  and  we  de- 
spise your  pitiful  alms,  since  we  shall  be  speedily  masters  of 
your  wealth,  your  families,  and  your  persons."  Notwithstand- 
ing this  apparent  disdain,  he  was  deeply  conscious  of  the  pub- 
lic danger :  those  who  had  been  in  Persia,  and  had  seen  the 
armies  of  Chosroes,  confessed  that  they  never  beheld  a  more 
formidable  array.  From  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  the 
artful  Saracen  derived  a  fresh  incentive  of  courage :  "  You 
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see  before  you,"  said  he, "  the  united  force  of  the  Romans ; 
you  cannot  hope  to  escape,  but  you  may  conquer  Syria  in  a 
single  day.  The  event  depends  on  your  discipline  and  pa- 
tience. Reserve  yourselves  till  the  evening.  It  was  in  the 
evening  that  the  Prophet  was  accustomed  to  vanquish."  Dur- 
ing two  successive  engagements,  his  temperate  firmness  sus- 
tained the  darts  of  the  enemy  and  the  murmurs  of  his  troops. 
At  length,  when  the  spirits  and  quivers  of  the  adverse  line 
were  almost  exhausted,  Caled  gave  the  signal  of  onset  and 
victory.  The  remains  of  the  imperial  army  fled  to  Antioch, 
or  Csesarea,  or  Damascus ;  and  the  death  of  four  hundred  and 
seventy  Moslems  was  compensated  by  the  opinion  that  they 
had  sent  to  hell  above  fifty  thousand  of  the  infidels.  The 
spoil  was  inestimable ;  many  banners  and  crosses  of  gold  and 
silver,  precious  stones,  silver  and  gold  chains,  and  innumerable 
suits  of  the  richest  armor  and  apparel.  The  general  distri- 
bution was  postponed  till  Damascus  should  be  taken ;  but  the 
seasonable  supply  of  arms  became  the  instrument  of  new 
victories.  The  glorious  intelligence  was  transmitted  to  the 
throne  of  the  caliph  ;  and  the  Arabian  tribes,  the'  coldest  or 
most  hostile  to  the  prophet's  mission,  were  eager  and  import- 
unate to  share  the  harvest  of  Syria. 

The  sad  tidings  were  carried  to  Damascus  by  the  speed  of 
grief  and  terror ;  and  the  inhabitants  beheld  from  their  walls 
_    .   .        the  return  of  the  heroes  of  Aiznadin.    Amrou  led 

The  Arflbs 

return  to  the  van  at  the  head  of  nine  thousand  horse:  the 
bands  of  the  Saracens  succeeded  each  other  in  for- 
midable review ;  and  the  rear  was  closed  by  Caled  in  person, 
with  the  standard  of  the  black  eagle.  To  the  activity  of  De- 
rar  he  intrusted  the  commission  of  patrolling  round  the  city 
with  two  thousand  horse,  of  scouring  the  plain,  and  of  inter- 
cepting all  succor  or  intelligence.  The  rest  of  the  Arabian 
chiefs  were  fixed  in  their  respective  stations  before  the  seven 
gates  of  Damascus ;  and  the  siege  was  renewed  with  fresh 
vigor  and  confidence.  The  art,  the  labor,  the  military  en- 
gines of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  are  seldom  to  be  found  in 
the  simple,  though  successful,  operations  of  the  Saracens :  it 
was  sufficient  for  them  to  invest  a  city  with  arms  rather  than 
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with  trenches ;  to  repel  the  sallies  of  the  besieged ;  to  attempt 
a  stratagem  or  an  assault ;  or  to  expect  the  progress  of  fam- 
ine and  discontent.  Damascus  would  have  acquiesced  in  the 
trial  of  Aiznadin,  as  a  final  and  peremptory  sentence  between 
the  emperor  and  the  caliph:  her  courage  was  rekindled  by 
the  example  and  authority  of  Thomas,  a  noble  Greek,  illustri- 
ous in  a  private  condition  by  the  alliance  of  Heraclius."  The 
tumult  and  illumination  of  the  night  proclaimed  the  design 
of  the  morning  sally  ;  and  the  Christian  hero,  who  affected  to 
despise  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Arabs,  employed  the  resource 
of  a  similar  superstition.  At  the  principal  gate,  in  the  sight 
of  both  armies,  a  lofty  crucifix  was  erected ;  the  bishop,  with 
his  clergy,  accompanied  the  march,  and  laid  the  volume  of 
the  New  Testament  before  the  image  of  Jesus ;  and  the  con- 
tending parties  were  scandalized  or  edified  by  a  prayer  that 
the  Son  of  God  would  defend  his  servants  and  vindicate  his 
truth.  The  battle  raged  with  incessant  fury;  and  the  dex- 
terity of  Thomas,69  an  incomparable  archer,  was  fatal  to  the 
boldest  Saracens,  till  their  death  was  revenged  by  a  female 
heroine.  The  wife  of  Aban,  who  had  followed  him  to  the 
holy  war,  embraced  her  expiring  husband.  "Happy,"  said 
she — "  happy  art  thou,  my  dear :  thou  art  gone  to  thy  Lord, 
who  first  joined  us  together,  and  then  parted  us  asunder.  I 
will  revenge  thy  death,  and  endeavor  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  to  come  to  the  place  where  thou  art,  because  I  love 
thee.  Henceforth  shall  no  man  ever  touch  me  more,  for  I 
have  dedicated  myself  to  the  service  of  God."  Without  a 
groan,  without  a  tear,  she  washed  the  corpse  of  her  husband, 
and  buried  him  with  the  usual  rites.  Then  grasping  the  man- 
ly weapons,  which  in  her  native  land  she  was  accustomed  to 
wield,  the  intrepid  widow  of  Aban  sought  the  place  where 

58  Vanity  prompted  the  Arabs  to  believe  that  Thomas  was  the  son-in-law  of  the 
emperor.  We  know  the  children  of  Heraclius  by  his  two  wives ;  and  his  august 
daughter  would  not  have  married  in  exile  at  Damascus  (see  Ducange,  Fam.  By- 
zantin.  p.  118, 119).  Had  he  been  less  religious,  I  might  only  suspect  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  damsel. 

69  Al  Wakidi  (Ockley,  p.  101)  says,  "with  poisoned  arrows;"  but  this  savagt 
invention  is  so  repugnant  to  the  practice  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  I  must 
euspect  on  this  occasion  the  malevolent  credulity  of  the  Saracens. 

V.— 21 
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his  murderer  fought  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle.  Her  first 
arrow  pierced  the  hand  of  his  standard-bearer;  her  second 
wounded  Thomas  in  the  eye ;  and  the  fainting  Christians  no 
longer  beheld  their  ensign  or  their  leader.  Yet  the  generous 
champion  of  Damascus  refused  to  withdraw  to  his  palace : 
his  wound  was  dressed  on  the  rampart ;  the  fight  was  con- 
tinued till  the  evening;  and  the  Syrians  rested  on  their  arms. 
In  the  silence  of  the  night,  the  signal  was  given  by  a  stroke 
on  the  great  bell ;  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  each  gate 
discharged  an  impetuous  column  on  the  sleeping  camp  of  the 
Saracens.  Caled  was  the  first  in  arms :  at  the  head  of  four 
hundred  horse  he  flew  to  the  post  of  danger,  and  the  tears 
trickled  down  his  iron  cheeks  as  he  uttered  a  fervent  ejacula- 
tion :  "  O  God,  who  never  sleepest,  look  upon  thy  servants, 
and  do  not  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies." 
The  valor  and  victory  of  Thomas  were  arrested  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Sword  of  God;  with  the  knowledge  of  the  peril, 
the  Moslems  recovered  their  ranks,  and  charged  the  assailants 
in  the  flank  and  rear.  After  the  loss  of  thousands,  the  Chris- 
tian general  retreated  with  a  sigh  of  despair,  and  the  pursuit 
of  the  Saracens  was  checked  by  the  military  engines  of  the 
rampart. 

After  a  siege  of  seventy  days,60  the  patience,  and  perhaps 

60  Abulfeda  allows  only  seventy  days  for  the  siege  of  Damascus  (Annal.  Mos- 
lem, p.  67,  vers.  Keiske) ;  but  Elmacin,  who  mentions  this  opinion,  prolongs  the 
term  to  six  months,  and  notices  the  use  of  balistce  by  the  Saracens  (Hist.  Saraceu. 
p.  25,  32).  Even  this  longer  period  is  insufficient  to  fill  the  interval  between  the 
battle  of  Aiznadin  (July,  a.d.  633)  and  the  accession  of  Omar  (24th  July,  a.d.  634), 
to  whose  reign  the  conquest  of  Damascus  is  unanimously  ascribed  (Al  Wakidi, 
apud  Ockley,  vol.  i.  p.  115;  Abulpharagius,  Dynast,  p.  112,  vers.  Pocock).a  Per. 
haps,  as  in  the  Trojan  war,  the  operations  were  interrupted  by  excursions  and  do< 
tachments  till  the  last  seventy  days  of  the  siege. 


*  According  to  Dr.  Weil,  the  chronology  of  these  events  is  as  follows :  Tlra 
battle  of  Aiznadin  was  fought  on  the  30th  July,  634  (not  633,  as  mentioned  bv 
Gibbon).  This  was  followed  by  the  battle  of  the  Yermuk,  which  was  about  coin- 
cident with  Abu  Bekr's  death — the  latter  event  having  taken  place  on  the22d  Au- 
gust.  634  (not  the  23d,  as  hitherto  recorded  by  all  European  writers),  and  the 
battle  on  the  following  day.  Damascus  was  captured  in  January,  635.  Clinton 
(Fast.  Rom.  vol.  ii.  p.  173),  following  Ockley,  places  the  capture  of  Damascus  on 
the  same  day  as  Abu  Bekr  died. 

Jt  will  be  observed  that  Gibbon  places  the  battle  of  the  Yermuk  two  years  afte» 
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the  provisions,  of  the  Damascenes  were  exhausted ;  and  the 
bravest  of  their  chiefs  submitted  to  the  hard  die- 

Tho  citv  is 

taken  by        tates  of  necessity.    In  the  occurrences  of  peace  and 

Btorm  and  .  .      _      *  *, 

capitulation,  war,  they  had  been  tauglit  to  dread  the  fierceness 
of  Caled  and  to  revere  the  mild  virtues  of  Abu 
Obeidah.  At  the  hour  of  midnight  one  hundred  chosen  dep- 
uties of  the  clergy  and  people  were  introduced  to  the  tent  of 
that  venerable  commander.  He  received  and  dismissed  them 
with  courtesy.  They  returned  with  a  written  agreement,  on 
the  faith  of  a  companion  of  Mahomet,  that  all  hostilities  should 
cease ;  that  the  voluntary  emigrants  might  depart  in  safety, 
with  as  much  as  they  could  carry  away  of  their  effects ;  and 
that  the  tributary  subjects  of  the  caliph  should  enjoy  their 
lands  and  houses,  with  the  use  and  possession  of  seven  church- 
es. On  these  terms,  the  most  respectable  hostages,  and  the 
gate  nearest  to  his  camp,  were  delivered  into  his  hands :  his 
soldiers  imitated  the  moderation  of  their  chief ;  and  he  en- 
joyed the  submissive  gratitude  of  a  people  whom  he  had  res- 
cued from  destruction.  But  the  success  of  the  treaty  had  re- 
laxed their  vigilance,  and  in  the  same  moment  the  opposite 
quarter  of  the  city  was  betrayed  and  taken  by  assault.  A 
party  of  a  hundred  Arabs  had  opened  the  eastern  gate  to  a 
more  inexorable  foe.  "  No  quarter,"  cried  the  rapacious  and 
sanguinary  Caled — "  no  quarter  to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  :" 
his  trumpets  sounded,  and  a  torrent  of  Christian  blood  was 
poured  down  the  streets  of  Damascus.    When  he  reached  the 


the  fall  of  Damascus,  viz.,  in  November,  636  (infra,  p.  332).  In  this  he  seems  to 
have  followed  Theophanes,  who  placed  that  event  two  years  too  late.  That  au- 
thor himself,  however,  mentions  (vol.  i.  p.  518)  that  the  siege  of  Damascus  was  a 
consequence  of  the  battle  of  the  Yermuk,  which  latter  event  he  places  on  Tuesday, 
the  23d  of  July  or  August,  the  MSS.  varying  between  JovXiov  and  Aovg.  But  wo 
know  from  Mussulman  writers  that  the  battle  in  question  about  coincided  with 
Abu  Bekr's  death  ;  and  the  23d  of  August,  634,  was  really  a  Tuesday,  whilst  the 
23d  of  July  was  a  Saturday ;  and  in  635  and  636  neither  the  23d  July  nor  23d 
August  fell  on  a  Tuesday.  The  error  of  Theophanes  arose  as  follows  :  he  rightly 
places  Mahomet's  death'in  the  fourth  Indiction,  which  commences  with  September, 
631 ;  but  he  begins  the  reign  of  Abu  Bekr  with  the  following  year,  assigns  to  it  a 
period  of  two  years  and  a  half,  and  places  Omar's  accession  in  the  year  6126,  in- 
stead of  6125,  which  begins  with  September,  634.  To  complete  his  error,  following 
apparently  other  Arabian  traditions  which  place  the  battle  of  the  Yermuk  in  tht 
fifteenth  year  of  the  llegira,  he  places  tiiat  event  at  the  end  of  Omar's  reign,  in- 
stead of  the  beginning.     Weil,  vol.  i.  p.  40,  note ;  and  p.  45-48,  and  notes.— S. 
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Church  of  St.  Mary,  he  was  astonished  and  provoked  by  the 
peaceful  aspect  of  his  companions ;  their  swords  were  in  the 
scabbard,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  priests 
and  monks.  Abu  Obeidah  saluted  the  general :  "  God,"  said 
he,  "  has  delivered  the  city  into  my  hands  by  way  of  sur- 
render, and  has  saved  the  believers  the  trouble  of  fighting." 
"  And  am  I  not,"  replied  the  indignant  Caled — "  am  I  not 
the  lieutenant  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful?  Have  I 
not  taken  the  city  by  storm?  The  unbelievers  shall  perish 
by  the  sword.  Fall  on."  The  hungry  and  cruel  Arabs  would 
have  obeyed  the  welcome  command ;  and  Damascus  was  lost, 
if  the  benevolence  of  Abu  Obeidah  had  not  been  supported 
by  a  decent  and  dignified  firmness.  Throwing  himself  be- 
tween the  trembling  citizens  and  the  most  eager  of  the  bar- 
barians, he  adjured  them,  by  the  holy  name  of  God,  to  respect 
his  promise,  to  suspend  their  fury,  and  to  wait  the  determi- 
nation of  their  chiefs.  The  chiefs  retired  into  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary ;  and  after  a  vehement  debate,  Caled  submitted  in 
some  measure  to  the  reason  and  authority  of  his  colleague, 
who  urged  the  sanctity  of  a  covenant,  the  advantage  as  well 
as  the  honor  which  the  Moslems  would  derive  from  the 
punctual  performance  of  their  word,  and  the  obstinate  resist- 
ance which  they  must  encounter  from  the  distrust  and  de- 
spair of  the  rest  of  the  Syrian  cities.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
sword  should  be  sheathed,  that  the  part  of  Damascus  which 
had  surrendered  to  Abu  Obeidah  should  be  immediately  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  his  capitulation,  and  that  the  final  de- 
cision should  be  referred  to  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the 
caliph.01  A  large  majority  of  the  people  accepted  the  terms 
of  toleration  and  tribute;  and  Damascus  is  still  peopled  by 
twenty  thousand  Christians.  But  the  valiant  Thomas,  and 
the  free-born  patriots  who  had  fought  under  his  banner,  em- 
braced the  alternative  of  poverty  and  exile.  In  the  adjacent 
meadow  a  numerous  encampment  was  formed  of  priests  and 

81  It  appears  from  Abulfeda  (p.  125)  and  Elmacin  (p.  32)  that  tins  distinction 
of  the  two  parts  of  Damascus  was  long  remembered,  though  not  always  respected, 
by  the  Mahometan  sovereigns.  See  likewise  Eutychius  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  379, 
880,  383). 
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laymen,  of  soldiers  and  citizens,  of  women  and  children  :  they 
collected,  with  haste  and  terror,  their  most  precious  mova- 
bles ;  and  abandoned,  with  loud  lamentations  or  silent  an- 
guish, their  native  homes  and  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Phar- 
par.  The  inflexible  soul  of  Caled  was  not  touched  by  the 
spectacle  of  their  distress :  he  disputed  with  the  Damascenes 
the  property  of  a  magazine  of  corn ;  endeavored  to  exclude 
the  garrison  from  the  benefit  of  the  treaty;  consented,  with 
reluctance,  that  each  of  the  fugitives  should  arm  himself  with 
a  sword,  or  a  lance,  or  a  bow;  and  sternly  declared  that,  after 
a  respite  of  three  days,  they  might  be  pursued  and  treated  as 
the  enemies  of  the  Moslems. 

The  passion  of  a  Syrian  youth  completed  the  ruin  of  the 
exiles  of  Damascus.  A  nobleman  of  the  city,  of  the  name  of 
Pursuit  of  the  Jonas,M  was  betrothed  to  a  wealthy  maiden;  but 
Damascenes,  her  parents  delayed  the  consummation  of  his  nup- 
tials, and  their  daughter  was  persuaded  to  escape  with  the 
man  whom  she  had  chosen.  They  corrupted  the  nightly 
watchmen  of  the  gate  Keisan ;  the  lover,  who  led  the  way, 
was  encompassed  by  a  squadron  of  Arabs;  but  his  exclama- 
tion in  the  Greek  tongue,  "  The  bird  is  taken !"  admonished 
his  mistress  to  hasten  her  return.  In  the  presence  of  Caled 
and  of  death,  the  unfortunate  Jonas  professed  his  belief  in 
one  God  and  his  apostle  Mahomet ;  and  continued,  till  the 
season  of  his  martyrdom,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  brave 
and  sincere  Mussulman.  When  the  city  was  taken,  he  flew 
to  the  monastery  where  Eudocia  had  taken  refuge;  but  the 
lover  was  forgotten ;  the  apostate  was  scorned ;  she  preferred 
her  religion  to  her  country ;  and  the  justice  of  Caled,  though 

62  On  tlie  fate  of  these  lovers,  whom  he  names  Phocyas  and  Eudocia,  Mr. 
Hughes  lias  built  the  Siege  of  Damascus,  one  of  our  most  popular  tragedies,  and 
which  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  blending  nature  and  history,  the  manners  of  the 
times  and  the  feelings  of  the  heart.  The  foolish  delicacy  of  the  players  compel- 
led him  to  soften  the  guilt  of  the  hero  and  the  despair  of  the  heroine.  Instead 
of  a  base  renegado,  Phocyas  serves  the  Arabs  as  an  honorable  ally ;  instead  of 
prompting  their  pursuit,  he  flies  to  the  succor  of  his  countrymen,  and,  after  kill- 
ing Caled  and  Derar,  is  himself  mortally  wounded,  and  expires  in  the  presence 
of  Eudocia,  who  professes  her  resolution  to  take  the  veil  at  Constantinople.  A 
frigid  catastrophe  1 
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deaf  to  mercy,  refused  to  detain  by  force  a  male  or  female 
inhabitant  of  Damascus.  Four  days  was  the  general  con- 
fined to  the  city  by  the  obligation  of  the  treaty  and  the  ur- 
gent cares  of  his  new  conquest.  His  appetite  for  blood  and 
rapine  would  have  been  extinguished  by  the  hopeless  com- 
putation of  time  and  distance ;  but  he  listened  to  the  impor- 
tunities of  Jonas,  who  assured  him  that  the  weary  fugitives 
might  yet  be  overtaken.  At  the  head  of  four  thousand 
horse,  in  the  disguise  of  Christian  Arabs,  Caled  undertook 
the  pursuit.  They  halted  only  for  the  moments  of  prayer; 
and  their  guide  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country. 
For  a  long  way  the  footsteps  of  the  Damascenes  were  plain 
and  conspicuous :  they  vanished  on  a  sudden ;  but  the  Sara- 
cens were  comforted  by  the  assurance  that  the  caravan  had 
turned  aside  into  the  mountains,  and  must  speedily  fall  into 
their  hands.  In  traversing  the  ridges  of  the  Libanus  they 
endured  intolerable  hardships,  and  the  sinking  spirits  of  the 
veteran  fanatics  were  supported  and  cheered  by  the  uncon- 
querable ardor  of  a  lover.  From  a  peasant  of  the  country 
they  were  informed  that  the  emperor  had  sent  orders  to  the 
colony  of  exiles  to  pursue  without  delay  the  road  of  the  sea- 
coast  and  of  Constantinople,  apprehensive,  perhaps,  that  the 
soldiers  and  people  of  Antioch  might  be  discouraged  by  the 
sight  and  the  story  of  their  sufferings.  The  Saracens  were 
conducted  through  the  territories  of  Gabala68  and  Laodicea, 
at  a  cautious  distance  from  the  walls  of  the  cities ;  the  rain 
was  incessant,  the  night  was  dark,  a  single  mountain  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  Eoman  army ;  and  Caled,  ever  anxious 
for  the  safety  of  his  brethren,  whispered  an  ominous  dream 
in  the  ear  of  his  companion.  With  the  dawn  of  day  the 
prospect  again  cleared,  and  they  saw  before  them,  in  a  pleas- 
ant valley,  the  tents  of  Damascus.    After  a  short  interval  of 

63  The  towns  of  Gabala  and  Laodicea,  which  the  Arabs  passed,  still  exist  in  a 
state  of  decay  (Maundiell,  p.  11,  12  ;  Pocock,  vol.  ii.  p.  13).  Had  not  the  Chris- 
tians been  overtaken,  they  must  have  crossed  the  Orontes  on  some  bridge  in  the 
sixteen  miles  between  Antioch  and  the  sea,  and  might  have  rejoined  the  high- 
road of  Constantinople  at  Alexandria.  The  Itineraries  will  represent  the  direc- 
tions and  distances  (p.  146,148,  581,  582,  edit.  Wesseling). 
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repose  and  prayer  Caled  divided  his  cavalry  into  four  squad- 
rons, committing  the  first  to  his  faithful  Derar,  and  reserving 
the  last  for  himself.  They  successively  rushed  on  the  pro- 
miscuous multitude,  insufficiently  provided  with  arms,  and  al- 
ready vanquished  by  sorrow  and  fatigue.  Except  a  captive, 
who  was  pardoned  and  dismissed,  the  Arabs  enjoyed  the  sat- 
isfaction of  believing  that  not  a  Christian  of  either  sex  es- 
caped the  edge  of  their  scimetars.  The  gold  and  silver  of 
Damascus  was  scattered  over  the  camp,  and  a  royal  wardrobe 
of  three  hundred  load  of  silk  might  clothe  an  army  of  naked 
barbarians.  In  the  tumult  of  the  battle  Jonas  sought  and 
found  the  object  of  his  pursuit :  but  her  resentment  was  in- 
flamed by  the  last  act  of  his  perfidy;  and  as  Eudocia  strug- 
gled in  his  hateful  embraces,  she  struck  a  dagger  to  her  heart. 
Another  female,  the  widow  of  Thomas,  and  the  real  or  sup- 
posed daughter  of  Heraclius,  was  spared  and  released  without 
a  ransom :  but  the  generosity  of  Caled  was  the  effect  of  his 
contempt;  and  the  haughty  Saracen  insulted,  by  a  message 
of  defiance,  the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  Caled  had  penetrated 
above  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  into  the  heart  of  the  Roman 
province:  he  returned  to  Damascus  with  the  same  secrecy 
and  speed.  On  the  accession  of  Omar,  the  Sword  of  God  was 
removed  from  the  command ;  but  the  caliph,  who  blamed  the 
rashness,  was  compelled  to  applaud  the  vigor  and  conduct  of 
the  enterprise.* 

Another  expedition  of  the  conquerors  of  Damascus  will 
equally  display  their  avidity  and  their  contempt  for  the 
Pair  of  riches  of  the  present  world.     They  were  informed 

Abyia.  ^^  j-ne  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  country 

were  annually  collected  in  the  fair  of  Abyla,"  about  thirty 

•*  Dair  Abil  Kodos.  After  retrenching  the  last  word,  the  epithet  holy,  I  dis- 
cover the  Abila  of  Lysanias  between  Damascus  and  Heliopolis:  the  n&me(Abil 
signifies  a  vineyard)  concurs  with  the  situation  to  justify  my  conjecture  (Belaud, 
Palestin.  torn.  i.  p.  317 ;  torn.  ii.  p.  525,  527). 


»  This  story  of  the  pursuit  of  the  Damascenes,  which  rests  only  on  the  authority 
of  W&ckidi,  and  is  not  mentioned  by  Tabari,  is  regarded  by  Weil  as  the  romance 
of  history,  for  which  the  former  author  had  a  particular  partiality.  Vol.  i.  p.  48, 
note. — S. 
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miles  from  the  city ;  that  the  cell  of  a  devout  hermit  was  vis- 
ited at  the  same  time  by  a  multitude  of  pilgrims ;  and  that 
the  festival  of  trade  and  superstition  would  be  ennobled  by 
the  nuptials  of  the  daughter  of  the  Governor  of  Tripoli. 
Abdallah,  the  son  of  Jaafar,  a  glorious  and  holy  martyr,  un- 
dertook, with  a  banner  of  five  hundred  horse,  the  pious  and 
profitable  commission  of  despoiling  the  infidels.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  fair  of  Abyla,  he  was  astonished  by  the  report 
of  the  mighty  concourse  of  Jews  and  Christians,  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  of  natives  of  Syria  and  of  strangers  of  Egypt,  to 
the  number  of  ten  thousand,  besides  a  guard  of  five  thousand 
horse  that  attended  the  person  of  the  bride.  The  Saracens 
paused :  "  For  my  own  part,"  said  Abdallah,  "  I  dare  not  go 
back :  our  foes  are  many,  our  danger  is  great,  but  our  reward 
is  splendid  and  secure,  either  in  this  life  or  in  the  life  to 
come.  Let  every  man,  according  to  his  inclination,  advance 
or  retire.',  Not  a  Mussulman  deserted  his  standard.  "  Lead 
the  way,"  said  Abdallah  to  his  Christian  guide,  "and  you 
shall  see  what  the  companions  of  the  prophet  can  perform." 
They  charged  in  five  squadrons;  but  after  the  first  advan- 
tage of  the  surprise  they  were  encompassed  and  almost  over- 
whelmed by  the  multitude  of  their  enemies ;  and  their  val- 
iant band  is  fancifully  compared  to  a  white  spot  in  the  skin 
of  a  black  camel."  About  the  hour  of  sunset,  when  their 
weapons  dropped  from  their  hands,  when  they  panted  on  the 
verge  of  eternity,  they  discovered  an  approaching  cloud  of 
dust,  they  heard  the  welcome  sound  of  the  tecbirf*  and  they 
soon  perceived  the  standard  of  Caled,  who  flew  to  their  relief 
with  the  utmost  speed  of  his  cavalry.     The  Christians  were 

65  I  am  bolder  than  Mr.  Ockley  (vol.  i.  p.  164),  who  dares  not  insert  this  figura- 
tive expression  in  the  text,  though  he  observes  in  a  marginal  note  that  the  Ara- 
bians often  borrow  their  similes  from  that  useful  and  familiar  animal.  The  rein- 
deer may  be  equally  famous  in  the  songs  of  the  Laplanders. 

68  We  heard  the  tecbir;  so  the  Arabs  call 

Their  shout  of  onset,  when  with  loud  appeal 
They  challenge  heaven,  as  if  demanding  conquest. 

This  word,  so  formidable  in  their  holy  wars,  is  a  verb  active  (says  Ockley  in  his 
index)  of  the  second  conjugation,  from  Kabbara,  which  signifies  saying  Alia  Ac 
bar,  God  is  most  mighty  I 
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broken  by  his  attack,  and  slaughtered  in  their  flight,  as  far 
as  the  river  of  Tripoli.  They  left  behind  them  the  various 
riches  of  the  fair;  the  merchandises  that  were  exposed  for 
sale,  the  money  that  was  brought  for  purchase,  the  gay  deco- 
rations of  the  nuptials,  and  the  governor's  daughter,  with  for- 
ty of  her  female  attendants.  The  fruits,  provisions,  and  fur- 
niture, the  money,  plate,  and  jewels,  were  diligently  laden  on 
the  backs  of  horses,  asses,  and  mules ;  and  the  holy  robbers 
returned  in  triumph  to  Damascus.  The  hermit,  after  a  short 
and  angry  controversy  with  Caled,  declined  the  crown  of 
martyrdom,  and  was  left  alive  in  the  solitary  scene  of  blood 
and  devastation. 

Syria,8'  one  of  the  countries  that  have  been  improved  by 
the  most  early  cultivation,  is  not  unworthy  of  the  prefer- 
sietres  of  ence.68  The  heat  of  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the 
"ndEmesa.  vicinity  of  the  sea  and  mountains,  by  the  plenty  of 
a.d. 035.  wood  and  water;  and  the  produce  of  a  fertile  soil 
affords  the  subsistence,  and  encourages  the  propagation,  of 
men  and  animals.  From  the  age  of  David  to  that  of  Her- 
aclius,  the  country  was  overspread  with  ancient  and  flourish- 
ing cities :  the  inhabitants  were  numerous  and  wealthy ;  and, 

67  In  the  Geography  of  Abulfeda,  the  description  of  Syria,  his  native  country,  is 
the  most  interesting  and  authentic  portion.  It  was  published  in  Arabic  and  Latin, 
Lipsiaj,  1766,  in  quarto,  witli  the  learned  notes  of  Kochler  and  Reiske,  and  some 
extracts  of  geography  and  natural  history  from  Ibn  01  Wardii.  Among  the  mod- 
ern travels,  Pocock's  Description  of  the  East  (of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  vol.  ii. 
p.  88-209)  is  a  work  of  superior  learning  and  dignity;  but  the  author  too  often 
confounds  what  he  had  seen  and  what  he  had  read. 

68  The  praises  of  Dionysius  are  just  and  lively.  Kal  rr/v  plv  (Syria)  irciWoi  re 
raf  5X€ioi  avdpee  ixovoiv  (in  Periegesi,  v.  902,  in  torn.  iv.  Geograph.  Minor.  Hud- 
son). In  another  place  he  styles  the  country  irokvirrokiv  alav  (v.  898).  He  pro- 
ceeds to  say, 

Jlacra  Si  rot  Xnrapjj  re  Kal  tvtoTOQ  lir\tro  x<*>p% 

MfjXd  re  (pep&fievai  Kal  devdpsai  Kapirbv  at\uv.     v.  921,  922. 

This  poetical  geographer  lived  in  the  age  of  Augustus,1  and  his  description  of 
the  world  is  illustrated  by  the  Greek  commentary  of  Eustathius,  who  paid  the 
same  compliment  to  Homer  and  Dionysius  (Fabric.  Biblioth.  Graec.  1.  iv.  c.  2, 
torn.  iii.  p.  21,  etc.).         

*  This  is  by  no  means  certain.  Bernhardy,  the  latest  editor  of  Dionysius,  has 
brought  forward  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  he  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
third  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. — & 
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after  the  slow  ravage  of  despotism  and  superstition,  after  the 
recent  calamities  of  the  Persian  war,  Syria  could  still  attract 
and  reward  the  rapacious  tribes  of  the  desert.  A  plain,  of 
ten  days'  journey,  from  Damascus  to  Aleppo  and  Antioch,  is 
watered,  on  the  western  side,  by  the  winding  course  of  the 
Orontes.  The  hills  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus  are  planted 
from  north  to  south,  between  the  Orontes  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  the  epithet  of  hollow  (Coelesyria)  was  applied  to  a 
long  and  fruitful  valley,  which  is  confined  in  the  same  direc- 
tion by  the  two  ridges  of  snowy  mountains.69  Among  the 
cities  which  are  enumerated  by  Greek  and  Oriental  names 
in  the  geography  and  conquest  of  Syria,  we  may  distinguish 
Emesa  or  Hems,  Heliopolis  or  Baalbec,  the  former  as  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  plain,  the  latter  as  the  capital  of  the  valley. 
Under  the  last  of  the  Caesars  they  were  strong  and  populous ; 
the  turrets  glittered  from  afar :  an  ample  space  was  covered 
with  public  and  private  buildings;  and  the  citizens  were  il- 
lustrious by  their  spirit,  or  at  least  by  their  pride ;  by  their 
riches,  or  at  least  by  their  luxury.  In  the  days  of  paganism, 
both  Emesa  and  Heliopolis  were  addicted  to  the  worship  of 
Baal,  or  the  sun ;  but  the  decline  of  their  superstition  and 
splendor  has  been  marked  by  a  singular  variety  of  fortune. 
Not  a  vestige  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Emesa,  which  was 
equalled  in  poetic  style  to  the  summits  of  Mount  Libanus,70 
while  the  ruins  of  Baalbec,  invisible  to  the  writers  of  antiq- 
uity, excite  the  curiosity  and  wonder  of  the  European  travel- 

49  The  topography  of  the  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus  is  excellently  described  by 
tbe  learning  and  sense  of  Reland  (Palestin.  torn.  i.  p.  311-326). 

M  "  Emesae  fastigia  celsa  renident 

Nam  diffusa  solo  latus  explicat,  ac  subit  auras 

Turribus  in  coelum  nitentibus :  incola  Claris 

Cor  studiis  acuit  *  *  * 

Denique  flammicomo  devoti  pectora  soli 

Vitam  agitant.     Libanus  frondosa  cacumina  target, 

Et  tamen  his  celsi  certant  fastigia  templi." 

These  verses  of  the  Latin  version  of  Rufus  Avienus  [vv.  1085  seq.]  are  wanting  in 
the  Greek  original  of  Dionysius ;  and  since  they  are  likewise  unnoticed  by  Eusta- 
thius,  I  must,  with  Fabricius  (Biblioth.  Latin,  torn.  iii.  p.  153,  edit.  Ernesti),  and 
against  Salmasius  (ad  Vopiscum,  p.  36G,  367,  in  Hist.  August.),  ascribe  them  tf 
the  fancy,  rather  than  the  MSS.,  of  Avienus. 
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ler."  The  measure  of  the  temple  is  two  hundred  feet  in 
length  and  one  hundred  in  breadth :  the  front  is  adorned 
with  a  double  portico  of  eight  columns ;  fourteen  may  be 
counted  on  either  side ;  and  each  column,  forty-five  feet  in 
height,  is  composed  of  three  massy  blocks  of  stone  or  marble. 
The  proportions  and  ornaments  of  the  Corinthian  order  ex- 
press the  architecture  of  the  Greeks :  but  as  Baalbec  has  never 
been  the  seat  of  a  monarch,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how 
the  expense  of  these  magnificent  structures  could  be  supplied 
by  private  or  municipal  liberality.72  From  the  conquest  of 
Damascus  the  Saracens  proceeded  to  Heliopolis  and  Emesa ; 
but  I  shall  decline  the  repetition  of  the  sallies  and  combats 
whicli  have  been  already  shown  on  a  larger  scale.  In  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  their  policy  was  not  less  effectual  than 
their  sword.  By  short  and  separate  truces  they  dissolved  the 
union  of  the  enemy  ;  accustomed  the  Syrians  to  compare  their 
friendship  with  their  enmity ;  familiarized  the  idea  of  their 
language,  religion,  and  manners ;  and  exhausted,  by  clandes- 
tine purchase,  the  magazines  and  arsenals  of  the  cities  which 
they  returned  to  besiege.  They  aggravated  the  ransom  of 
the  more  wealthy  or  the  more  obstinate ;  and  Chalcis  alone 
was  taxed  at  five  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  five  thousand 
ounces  of  silver,  two  thousand  robes  of  silk,  and  as  many  figs 
and  olives  as  would  load  five  thousand  asses.  But  the  terms 
of  truce  or  capitulation  were  faithfully  observed;  and  the 
lieutenant  of  the  caliph,  who  had  promised  not  to  enter  the 
walls  of  the  captive  Baalbec,  remained  tranquil  and  immova- 
ble'in  his  tent  till  the  jarring  factions  solicited  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  foreign  master.     The  conquest  of  the  plain  and  val- 

1,1  I  am  much  better  satisfied  with  Maundrell's  slight  octavo  (Journey,  p.  134- 
139)  than  with  the  pompous  folio  of  Dr.  Pocock  (Description  of  the  East,  vol.  ii. 
p.  106-113);  but  every  preceding  account  is  eclipsed  by  the  magnificent  descrip- 
tion and  drawings  of  MM.  Dawkins  and  Wood,  who  have  transported  into  Eng- 
land the  ruins  of  Palmyra  and  Baalbec. 

12  The  Orientals  explain  the  prodigy  by  a  never-failing  expedient.  The  edifices  of 
Baalbec  were  constructed  by  the  fairies  or  the  genii  (Hist.  deTimourBec,  torn.  iii.  1. 
v.  c.  23,  p.  311,  312  ;  Voyage  d'Otter,  torn.  i.  p.  83).  With  less  absurdity,  but  with 
equal  ignorance,  Abulfeda  and  Ibn  Chaukel  ascribe  them  to  the  Sabseans  or  Aaditea, 
"Non  sunt  in  omni  Syria  sedificia  magnificentiora  his  "  (Tabula  Sjri«e,  p.  103). 
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ley  of  Syria  was  achieved  in  less  than  two  years.  Yet  the 
commander  of  the  faithful  reproved  the  slowness  of  their 
progress ;  and  the  Saracens,  bewailing  their  fault  with  tears 
of  rage  and  repentance,  called  aloud  on  their  chiefs  to  lead 
them  forth  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord.  In  a  recent  ac- 
tion, under  the  walls  of  Emesa,  an  Arabian  youth,  the  cousin 
of  Caled,  was  heard  aloud  to  exclaim, "  Methinks  I  see  the 
black-eyed  girls  looking  upon  me :  one  of  whom,  should  she 
appear  in  this  world,  all  mankind  would  die  for  love  of  her. 
And  I  see  in  the  hand  of  one  of  them  a  handkerchief  of  green 
silk  and  a  cap  of  precious  stones,  and  she  beckons  me,  and 
calls  out,  Come  hither  quickly,  for  I  love  thee."  With  these 
words,  charging  the  Christians,  he  made  havoc  wherever  ho 
went,  till,  observed  at  length  by  the  Governor  of  Hems,  he 
was  struck  through  with  a  javelin. 

It  was  incumbent  on  the  Saracens  to  exert  the  full  powers 
of  their  valor  and  enthusiasm  against  the  forces  of  the  era- 
Battle  of  peror,  who  was  taught,  by  repeated  losses,  that  the 
Inies^"  rovers  of  the  desert  had  undertaken,  and  would 
November."  speedily  achieve,  a  regular  and  permanent  conquest. 
From  the  provinces  of  Europe  and  Asia,  fourscore  thousand 
soldiers  were  transported  by  sea  and  land  to  Antioch  and  Cse- 
sarea :  the  light  troops  of  the  army  consisted  of  sixty  thou- 
sand Christian  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Gassan.  Under  the  ban- 
ner of  Jabalah,  the  last  of  their  princes,  they  marched  in  the 
van ;  and  it  was  a  maxim  of  the  Greeks,  that,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  diamond,  a  diamond  was  the  most  effectual. 
Heraclius  withheld  his  person  from  the  dangers  of  the  field ; 
but  his  presumption,  or  perhaps  his  despondency,  suggested  a 
peremptory  order,  that  the  fate  of  the  province  and  the  war 
should  be  decided  by  a  single  battle.  The  Syrians  were  at- 
tached to  the  standard  of  Rome  and  of  the  cross ;  but  the  no- 
ble, the  citizen,  the  peasant,  were  exasperated  by  the  injustice 
and  cruelty  of  a  licentious  host,  who  opj>ressed  them  as  sub- 
jects and  despised  them  as  strangers  and  aliens."    A  report 

w  I  have  read  somewhere  in  Tacitus,  or  Grotius,  "  Subjectos  habent  tanquanj 
»  For  the  true  date  of  this  battle  see  above,  p.  323,  note. — S. 
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of  these  mighty  preparations  was  conveyed  to  the  Saracens 
in  their  camp  of  Emesa;  and  the  chiefs,  though  resolved  to 
fight,  assembled  a  council:  the  faith  of  Abu  Obeidah  would 
have  expected  on  the  same  spot  the  glory  of  martyrdom ;  the 
wisdom  of  Caled  advised  an  honorable  retreat  to  the  skirts  of 
Palestine  and  Arabia,  where  they  might  await  the  succors  of 
their  friends  and  the  attack  of  the  unbelievers.  A  speedy 
messenger  soon  returned  from  the  throne  of  Medina,  with  the 
blessings  of  Omar  and  Ali,  the  prayers  of  the  widows  of  the 
prophet,  and  a  reinforcement  of  eight  thousand  Moslems.  In 
their  way  they  overturned  a  detachment  of  Greeks;  and  when 
they  joined  at  Yermuk  the  camp  of  their  brethren,  they  found 
the  pleasing  intelligence  that  Caled  had  already  defeated  and 
scattered  the  Christian  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Gassan.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Bosra,  the  springs  of  Mount  Hermon  descend 
in  a  torrent  to  the  plain  of  Decapolis,  or  ten  cities ;  and  the 
Hieromax,  a  name  which  has  been  corrupted  to  Yermuk,  is 
lost,  after  a  short  course,  in  the  lake  of  Tiberias.74  The  banks 
of  this  obscure  stream  were  illustrated  by  a  long  and  bloody 
encounter.  On  this  momentous  occasion  the  public  voice  and 
the  modesty  of  Abu  Obeidah  restored  the  command  to  the 
most  deserving  of  the  Moslems.  Caled  assumed  his  station 
in  the  front,  his  colleague  was  posted  in  the  rear,  that  the  dis- 
order of  the  fugitives  might  be  checked  by  his  venerable  as- 
pect, and  the  sight  of  the  yellow  banner  which  Mahomet  had 
displayed  before  the  walls  of  Chaibar.  The  last  line  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  sister  of  Derar,  with  the  Arabian  women  who 
had  enlisted  in  this  holy  war,  who  were  accustomed  to  wield 
the  bow  and  the  lance,  and  who  in  a  moment  of  captivity  had 
defended,  against  the  uncircumcised  ravishers,  their  chastity 

suos,  viles  tanquam  alienos."  Some  Greek  officers  ravished  the  wife,  and  mur- 
dered the  child,  of  their  Syrian  landlord ;  and  Manuel  smiled  at  his  undutiful 
complaint. 

14  See  Reland,  Palestin.  torn.  i.  p.  272,  283 ;  torn.  ii.  p.  773,  775.  This  learned 
professor  was  equal  to  the  task  of  describing  the  Holy  Land,  since  he  was  alike 
conversant  with  Greek  and  Latin,  with  Hebrew  and  Arabian  literature.  The 
Yermuk,  or  Hieromax,  is  noticed  by  Cellarius  (Geograph.  Antiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  392} 
and  D'Anville  (Geographie  Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  p.  185).  The  Arabs,  and  even 
Abulfeda  himself,  do  not  seem  to  recognize  the  scene  of  their  victory. 
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and  religion."  The  exhortation  of  the  generals  was  brief  and 
forcible :  "  Paradise  is  before  yon,  the  devil  and  hell-fire  in 
yonr  rear."  Yet  such  was  the  weight  of  the  Roman  cavalry 
that  the  right  wing  of  the  Arabs  was  broken  and  separated 
from  the  main  body.  Thrice  did  they  retreat  in  disorder, 
and  thrice  were  they  driven  back  to  the  charge  by  the  re- 
proaches and  blows  of  the  women.  In  the  intervals  of  ac- 
tion, Abu  Obeidah  visited  the  tents  of  his  brethren,  prolonged 
their  repose  by  repeating  at  once  the  prayers  of  two  differ- 
ent hours ;  bound  up  their  wounds  with  his  own  hands,  and 
administered  the  comfortable  reflection  that  the  infidels  par- 
took of  their  sufferings  without  partaking  of  their  reward. 
Four  thousand  and  thirty  of  the  Moslems  were  buried  in  the 
field  of  battle ;  and  the  skill  of  the  Armenian  archers  enabled 
seven  hundred  to  boast  that  they  had  lost  an  eye  in  that  mer- 
itorious service.  The  veterans  of  the  Syrian  war  acknowl- 
edged that  it  was  the  hardest  and  most  doubtful  of  the  daya 
which  they  had  seen.  But  it  was  likewise  the  most  decisive : 
many  thousands  of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians  fell  by  the  swords 
of  the  Arabs ;  many  were  slaughtered,  after  the  defeat,  in  the 
woods  and  mountains ;  many,  by  mistaking  the  ford,  were 
drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  Yermuk ;  and  however  the  loss 
may  be  magnified/8  the  Christian  writers  confess  and  bewail 
the  bloody  punishment  of  their  sins."     Manuel,  the  Roman 

16  These  women  were  of  the  tribe  of  the  Hamyarites,  who  derived  their  origin 
from  the  ancient  Amalekites.  Their  females  were  accustomed  to  ride  on  horse- 
back, and  to  fight  like  the  Amazons  of  old  (Ockley,  vol.  i.  p.  67). 

16  We  killed  of  them,  says  Abu  Obeidah  to  the  caliph,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  and  made  prisoners  forty  thousand  (Ockley,  vol.  i.  p.  241).  As  I  can- 
not doubt  his  veracity  nor  believe  his  computation,  I  must  suspect  that  the  Arabic 
historians  indulged  themselves  in  the  practice  of  composing  speeches  and  letters 
for  their  heroes. 

71  After  deploring  the  sins  of  the  Christians,  Theophanes  adds  (Chronograph. 
p.  276  [torn.  i.  p.  510,  edit.  Bonn]),  aviary  6  lpt][wcbe  [iprip.iKO)TaTog~]  'ApaXijK 
TvitTdiV  rjpag  rbv  \abv  tov  Xptarov,  Kai  yivtrai  irpo'jry  <pop<ji  irrStaig  tov  'Poj/xaiicov 
orparov  t]  Kara  rb  TaSiddv  [Ta£i6a\  Xkytn  (does  he  mean  Aiznadin  ?)  Kai  'lep/iov- 
X&v,  Kai  ty\v  aBi.np.ov  alpmoyvaiav .  His  account  is  brief  and  obscure,  but  he  ac- 
cuses the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  the  adverse  wind,  and  the  cloud  of  dust :  /t») 
dvvtjOtvTtg  (the  Romans)  avmrpoaojiryaai  [avTwirijoai]  IxdpdiQ  Sid  tov  Kovioprbv 
rjTTuivTaf  Kai  iavrovg  fiaWovreg  elg  rag  arevofiovg  tov  'leppoxOov  irorapov  k« 
d-iruikovTo  apdtjv  (Chronograph,  p.  280  [t.  i.  p.  518,  edit.  Bonn]). 
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general,  was  either  killed  at  Damascus,  or  took  refuge  in  the 
monastery  of  Mount  Sinai.  An  exile  in  the  Byzantine  court, 
Jabalah  lamented  the  manners  of  Arabia,  and  his  unlucky 
preference  of  the  Christian  cause.78  He  had  once  inclined  to 
the  profession  of  Islam  ;  but  in  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  Ja- 
balah was  provoked  to  strike  one  of  his  brethren,  and  fled 
with  amazement  from  the  stern  and  equal  justice  of  the  ca- 
liph. The  victorious  Saracens  enjoyed  at  Damascus  a  month 
of  pleasure  and  repose :  the  spoil  was  divided  by  the  discre- 
tion of  Abu  Obeidah :  an  equal  share  was  allotted  to  a  sol- 
dier and  to  his  horse,  and  a  double  portion  was  reserved  for 
the  noble  coursers  of  the  Arabian  breed. 

After  the  battle  of  Yermuk  the  Roman  army  no  longer 

appeared  in  the  field ;  and  the  Saracens  might  securely  choose 

among;  the  fortified  towns  of  Syria  the  first  object 

Conquest  of         -    ,     .  ,         mi  n       t     i  t    i        i       i 

Jerusalem,      of  their  attack,     lhey  consulted  the  caliph  wheth- 

a.d.  637.  * 

er  they  should  march  to  Csesarea  or  Jerusalem ;  and 
the  advice  of  AH  determined  the  immediate  siege  of  the  lat- 
ter. To  a  profane  eye  Jerusalem  was  the  first  or  second  cap- 
ital of  Palestine  ;  but  after  Mecca  and  Medina,  it  was  revered 
and  visited  by  the  devout  Moslems  as  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Land,  which  had  been  sanctified  by  the  revelation  of  Moses, 
of  Jesus,  and  of  Mahomet  himself.  The  son  of  Abu  Sophian 
was  sent  with  five  thousand  Arabs  to  try  the  first  experiment 
of  surprise  or  treaty ;  but  on  the  eleventh  day  the  town  was 
invested  by  the  whole  force  of  Abu  Obeidah.  He  addressed 
the  customary  summons  to  the  chief  commanders  and  people 
of  ^Elia™     " Health  and  happiness  to  every  one  that  follows 

18  See  Abulfeda  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  70,  71),  who  transcribes  the  poetical  com- 
pluint  of  Jabalah  himself,  and  some  panegyrical  strains  of  an  Arabian  poet,  to 
whom  the  chief  of  Gassan  sent  from  Constantinople  a  gift  of  five  hundred  pieces 
of  gold  by  the  hands  of  the  ambassador  of  Omar. 

19  In  the  name  of  the  city,  the  profane  prevailed  over  the  sacred :  Jerusalem 
was  known  to  the  devout  Christians  (Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Palest,  c.  xi.)  ;  but  the 
legal  and  popular  appellation  of  JElia  (the  colony  of  iElius  Hadrian  us)  has 
passed  from  the  Romans  to  the  Arabs.     (Reland,  Palestin.  torn.  i.  p.  207,  torn.  ii. 


a  There  are  great  variations  in  the  authorities  as  to  the  date  of  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem.     See  Weil,  vol.  i.  p.  80,  82.— S. 
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the  right  way !  "We  require  of  you  to  testify  that  there  is  but 
one  God,  and  that  Mahomet  is  his  apostle.  If  you  refuse  this, 
consent  to  pay  tribute,  and  be  under  us  forthwith.  Otherwise 
I  shall  bring  men  against  you  who  love  death  better  than  you 
do  the  drinking  of  wine  or  eating  hog's  flesh.  Nor  will  I 
ever  stir  from  you,  if  it  please  God,  till  I  have  destroyed  those 
that  fight  for  you,  and  made  slaves  of  your  children."  But 
the  city  was  defended  on  every  side  by  deep  valleys  and 
steep  ascents ;  since  the  invasion  of  Syria  the  walls  and  tow- 
ers had  been  anxiously  restored ;  the  bravest  of  the  fugitives 
of  Termuk  had  stopped  in  the  nearest  place  of  refuge ;  and  in 
the  defence  of  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  the  natives  and  stran- 
gers might  feel  some  sparks  of  the  enthusiasm  which  so  fierce- 
ly glowed  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Saracens.  The  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem lasted  four  months;  not  a  day  was  lost  without  some  ac- 
tion of  sally  or  assault;  the  military  engines  incessantly  played 
from  the  ramparts ;  and  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  was  still 
more  painful  and  destructive  to  the  Arabs.  The  Christians 
yielded  at  length  to  the  perseverance  of  the  besiegers.  The 
patriarch  Sophronius  appeared  on  the  walls,  and  by  the  voice 
of  an  interpreter  demanded  a  conference.  After  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  dissuade  the  lieutenant  of  the  caliph  from  his  impi- 
ous enterprise,  he  proposed,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  a  fair 
capitulation,  with  this  extraordinary  clause,  that  the  articles 
of  security  should  be  ratified  by  the  authority  and  presence 
of  Omar  himself.  The  question  was  debated  in  the  Council 
of  Medina;  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  and  the  advice  of  Ali, 
persuaded  the  caliph  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  soldiers  and 
enemies ;  and  the  simplicity  of  his  journey  is  more  illustrious 
than  the  royal  pageants  of  vanity  and  oppression.  The  con- 
queror of  Persia  and  Syria  was  mounted  on  a  red  camel, 
which  carried,  besides  his  person,  a  bag  of  corn,  a  bag  of  dates, 
a  wooden  dish,  and  a  leathern  bottle  of  water.  Wherever  he 
halted,  the  company,  without  distinction,  was  invited  to  par- 
take of  his  homely  fare,  and  the  repast  was  consecrated  by  the 


p.  835;  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientate,  Cods,  p.  269;   Ilia,  p.  420.)     Tb« 
epithet  of  A I  Coda,  the  Holy,  ia  used  as  the  proper  name  of  Jerusalem. 
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prayer  and  exhortation  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.8* 
But  in  this  expedition  or  pilgrimage  his  power  was  exercised 
in  the  administration  of  justice :  he  reformed  the  licentious 
polygamy  of  the  Arabs,  relieved  the  tributaries  from  extor- 
tion and  cruelty,  and  chastised  the  luxury  of  the  Saracens  by 
despoiling  them  of  their  rich  silks,  and  dragging  them  on 
their  faces  in  the  dirt.  When  he  came  within  sight  of  Je- 
rusalem, the  caliph  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  God  is  victori- 
ous !  O  Lord,  give  us  an  easy  conquest !"  and,  pitching  his 
tent  of  coarse  hair,  calmly  seated  himself  on  the  ground.  Af- 
ter signing  the  capitulation,  he  entered  the  city  without  fear 
or  precaution,  and  courteously  discoursed  with  the  patriarch 
concerning  its  religious  antiquities.81  Sophronius  bowed  be- 
fore his  new  master,  and  secretly  muttered,  in  the  words  of 
Daniel, "The  abomination  of  desolation  is  in  the  holy  place."" 
At  the  hour  of  prayer  they  stood  together  in  the  Church  of 
the  Resurrection ;  but  the  caliph  refused  to  perform  his  de- 
votions, and  contented  himself  with  praying  on  the  steps  of 
the  Church  of  Constantine.  To  the  patriarch  he  disclosed  his 
prudent  and  honorable  motive.  "  Had  I  yielded,"  said  Omar, 
"  to  your  request,  the  Moslems  of  a  future  age  would  have 
infringed  the  treaty  under  color  of  imitating  my  example." 
By  his  command  the  ground  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was 
prepared  for  the  foundation  of  a  mosque  ;83  and,  during  a  res- 

80  The  singular  journey  and  equipage  of  Omar  are  described  (besides  Ockley, 
vol.  i.  p.  250)  by  Murtadi  (Merveilles  de  l'Egypte,  p.  200-202). 

81  The  Arabs  boast  of  an  old  prophecy  preserved  at  Jerusalem,  and  describing 
the  name,  the  religion,  and  the  person  of  Omar,  the  future  conqueror.  By  sued 
arts  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  soothed  the  pride  of  their  foreign  masters,  Cyrus 
and  Alexander  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  1.  xi.  e.  1  [§  1,  2],  8  [§  5],  p.  51-7,  579-582). 

82  To  pdeXvyfta  r/Jc  IptjfiwtnioQ  to  pqQiv  Sia  AavifjX  rov  Trpo^rjTOv  i<rrwc  tv  tott^ 
ayl({>.  Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  281  [torn.  i.  p.  520,  edit.  Bonn].  This  predic- 
tion, which  had  already  served  for  Antiochus  and  the  Romans,  was  again  refitted 
for  the  present  occasion,  by  the  economy  of  Sophronius,  one  of  the  deepest  theolo- 
gians of  the  Monothelite  controversy. 

83  According  to  the  accurate  survey  of  D'Anville  (Dissertation  ear  l'ancienne 
Jerusalem,  p.  42-54),  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  enlarged  and  embellished  by  succeed- 
ing caliphs,  covered  the  ground  of  the  ancient  temple  (jraXaiov  rov  /ityaXov  vaov 
SdirtSov,  says  Phocas),  a  length  of  215,  a  breadth  of  172  toises.  The  Nubian  ge- 
ographer declares  that  this  magnificent  structure  was  second  only  in  size  and 
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idence  of  ten  days,  he  regulated  the  present  and  future  state 
of  his  Syrian  conquests.  Medina  might  be  jealous  lest  the 
caliph  should  be  detained  by  the  sanctity  of  Jerusalem  or  the 
beauty  of  Damascus;  her  apprehensions  were  dispelled  by 
his  prompt  and  voluntary  return  to  the  tomb  of  the  apostle.84 
To  achieve  what  yet  remained  of  the  Syrian  war,  the  caliph 
had  formed  two  separate  armies ;  a  chosen  detachment,  under 
Amrou  and  Yezid,  was  left  in  the  camp  of  Pales- 

Of  Aleppo  .  ... 

and  Antioch.  tine ;  while  the  larger  division,  under  the  standard 
of  Abu  Obeidah  and  Caled,  marched  away  to  the 
north  against  Antioch  and  Aleppo.  The  latter  of  these,  the 
Beroea  of  the  Greeks,  was  not  yet  illustrious  as  the  capital 
of  a  province  or  a  kingdom ;  and  the  inhabitants,  by  antici- 
pating their  submission  and  pleading  their  poverty,  obtained 
a  moderate  composition  for  their  lives  and  religion.  But  the 
Castle  of  Aleppo,85  distinct  from  the  city,  stood  erect  on  a  lofty 
artificial  mound  :  the  sides  were  sharpened  to  a  precipice,  and 
faced  with  freestone ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  ditch  might  be 
filled  with  water  from  the  neighboring  springs.  After  the 
loss  of  three  thousand  men,  the  garrison  was  still  equal  to  the 
defence ;  and  Youkinna,  their  valiant  and  hereditary  chief,  had 
murdered  his  brother,  a  holy  monk,  for  daring  to  pronounce 
the  name  of  peace.  In  a  siege  of  four  or  five  months,  the 
hardest  of  the  Syrian  war,  great  numbers  of  the  Saracens 
were  killed  and  wounded :  their  removal  to  the  distance  of  a 
mile  could  not  seduce  the  vigilance  of  Youkinna ;  nor  could 
the  Christians  be  terrified  by  the  execution  of  three  hundred 


beauty  to  the  great  Mosque  of  Cordova  (p.  11 3),  whose  present  state  Mr.  Swin- 
burne has  so  elegantly  represented  (Travels  into  Spain,  p.  296-302). 

84  Of  the  many  Arabic  tarikhs  or  chronicles  of  Jerusalem  (D'Herbelot,  p.  867), 
Ockley  found  one  among  J,he  Pocock  MSS.  of  Oxford  (vol.  i.  p.  257),  which  he  has 
used  to  supply  the  defective  narrative  of  Al  Wakidi. 

85  The  Persian  historian  of  Timur  (torn.  Hi.  1.  v.  c.  21,  p.  300)  describes  the 
Castle  of  Aleppo  as  founded  on  a  rock  one  hundred  cubits  in  height ;  a  proof, 
says  the  French  translator,  that  he  had  never  visited  the  place.  It  is  now  in  tho 
midst  of  the  city,  of  no  strength,  with  a  single  gate,  the  circuit  is  about  500  or 
600  paces,  and  the  ditch  half  full  of  stagnant  water  (Voyages  de  Tavern ier,  torn. 
i.  p.  149  ;  Pocock,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  150).  The  fortresses  of  the  East  are  contempt 
tible  to  a  European  eye. 
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captives,  whom  they  beheaded  before  the  castle  wall.  The 
silence,  and  at  length  the  complaints,  of  Abu  Obeidah  in- 
formed the  caliph  that  their  hope  and  patience  were  con- 
sumed at  the  foot  of  this  impregnable  fortress.  "  I  am  vari- 
ously affected,"  replied  Omar, "  by  the  difference  of  your  suc- 
cess ;  but  I  charge  you  by  no  means  to  raise  the  siege  of  the, 
castle.  Tour  retreat  would  diminish  the  reputation  of  our 
arms,  and  encourage  the  infidels  to  fall  upon  you  on  all  sides. 
Remain  before  Aleppo  till  God  shall  determine  the  event, 
and  forage  with  your  horse  round  the  adjacent  country." 
The  exhortation  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful  was  forti- 
fied by  a  supply  of  volunteers  from  all  the  tribes  of  Arabia, 
who  arrived  in  the  camp  on  horses  or  camels.  Among  these 
was  Dames,  of  a  servile  birth,  but  of  gigantic  size  and  intrep- 
id resolution.  The  forty-seventh  day  of  his  service  he  pro- 
posed, with  only  thirty  men,  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  cas- 
tle. The  experience  and  testimony  of  Caled  recommended 
his  offer;  and  Abu  Obeidah  admonished  his  brethren  not  to 
despise  the  baser  origin  of  Dames,  since  he  himself,  could  he 
relinquish  the  public  care,  would  cheerfully  serve  under  the 
banner  of  the  slave.  His  design  was  covered  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  retreat ;  and  the  camp  of  the  Saracens  was  pitched 
about  a  league  from  Aleppo.  The  thirty  adventurers  lay  in 
ambush  at  the  foot  of  the  hill;  and  Dames  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  his  inquiries,  though  he  was  provoked  by  the  igno- 
rance of  his  Greek  captives.  "  God  curse  these  dogs,"  said 
the  illiterate  Arab  ;  "  what  a  strange,  barbarous  language  they 
speak !"  At  the  darkest  hour  of  the  night  he  scaled  the  most 
accessible  height,  which  he  had  diligently  surveyed,  a  place 
where  the  stones  were  less  entire,  or  the  slope  less  perpendic- 
ular, or  the  guard  less  vigilant.  Seven  of  the  stoutest  Sara- 
cens mounted  on  each  other's  shoulders,  and  the  weight  of 
the  column  was  sustained  on  the  broad  and  sinewy  back  of 
the  gigantic  slave.  The  foremost  in  this  painful  ascent  could 
grasp  and  climb  the  lowest  part  of  the  battlements ;  they  si- 
lently stabbed  and  cast  down  the  sentinels;  and  the  thirty 
brethren,  repeating  a  pious  ejaculation,  "  O  apostle  of  God, 
help  and  deliver  us!"  were  auccessively  drawn  up  by  tha 
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long  folds  of  their  turbans.  With  bold  and  cautious  foot- 
steps Dames  explored  the  palace  of  the  governor,  who  cele- 
brated, in  riotous  merriment,  the  festival  of  his  deliverance. 
From  thence,  returning  to  his  companions,  he  assaulted  on 
the  inside  the  entrance  of  the  castle.  They  overpowered  the 
guard,  unbolted  the  gate,  let  down  the  drawbridge,  and  de- 
fended the  narrow  pass,  till  the  arrival  of  Caled,  with  the 
dawn  of  day,  relieved  their  danger  and  assured  their  con- 
quest. Youkinna,  a  formidable  foe,  became  an  active  and 
useful  proselyte;  and  the  general  of  the  Saracens  expressed 
his  regard  for  the  most  humble  merit,  by  detaining  the  army 
at  Aleppo  till  Dames  was  cured  of  his  honorable  wounds. 
The  capital  of  Syria  was  still  covered  by  the  Castle  of  Aazaz 
and  the  iron  bridge  of  the  Orontes.  After  the  loss  of  those 
important  posts,  and  the  defeat  of  the  last  of  the  Roman 
armies,  the  luxury  of  Antioch86  trembled  and  obeyed.  Her 
safety  was  ramsomed  with  three  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
gold ;  but  the  throne  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  the  seat 
of  the  Roman  government  in  the  East,  which  had  been  deco- 
rated by  Csesar  with  the  titles  of  free,  and  holy,  and  inviolate, 
was  degraded  under  the  yoke  of  the  caliphs  to  the  secondary 
rank  of  a  provincial  town.87 

In  the  life  of  Heraclius  the  glories  of  the  Persian  war  are 
clouded  on  either  hand  by  the  disgrace  and  weakness  of  his 

86  The  date  of  the  conquest  of  Antioch  by  the  Arabs  is  of  some  importance. 
By  comparing  the  years  of  the  world  in  the  Chronography  of  Theophanes  with 
the  years  of  the  Hegira  in  the  history  of  Elmacin,  we  shall  determine  that  it  was 
taken  between  January  23  and  September  1  of  the  year  of  Christ  638  (Pagi, 
Critica,  in  Baron.  Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  812,  813).  Al  Wakidi  (Ockley,  vol.  i.  p.  314) 
assigns  that  event  to  Tuesday,  August  21,  an  inconsistent  date ;  since  Easter  fell 
that  year  on  April  5,  the  21st  of  August  must  have  been  a  Eriday  (see  the  Ta- 
bles of  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates).' 

87  His  bounteous  edict,  which  tempted  the  grateful  city  to  assume  the  victory 
of  Bharsalia  for  a  perpetual  era,  is  given  iv  'Ai/no^a'p  ry  (ir)Tpo7r6\u,  iep$  ical 
douXtp  km  alirovofiq),  ical  ap^ovffy  Kai  irpoicaOefievy  Trjs  avaroXijc-  John  Malala, 
in  Chron.  p.  91,  edit.  Venet.  [p.  216,  edit.  Bonn].  We  may  distinguish  his  au- 
thentic information  of  domestic  facts  from  his  gross  ignorance  of  general  history. 


a  Clinton  conjectures  that  tho  true  date  of  tho  capture  was  Tuesday,  July  21 
F.  R.  vol  ii.  p.  176.— S. 
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more  early  and  his  later  days.  When  the  successors  of  Ma- 
homet unsheathed  the  sword  of  war  and  religion, 
Hefaciius.  he  was  astonished  at  the  boundless  prospect  of  toil 
and  danger;  his  nature  was  indolent,  nor  could  the 
infirm  and  frigid  age  of  the  emperor  be  kindled  to  a  sec- 
ond effort.  The  sense  of  shame,  and  the  importunities  of  the 
Syrians,  prevented  his  hasty  departure  from  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion ;  but  the  hero  was  no  more ;  and  the  loss  of  Damascus 
and  Jerusalem,  the  bloody  fields  of  Aiznadin  and  Yermuk, 
may  be  imputed  in  some  degree  to  the  absence  or  miscon- 
duct of  the  sovereign.  Instead  of  defending  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ,  he  involved  the  Church  and  State  in  a  metaphysical 
controversy  for  the  unity  of  his  will;  and  while  Heraclius 
crowned  the  offspring  of  his  second  nuptials,  he  was  tamely 
stripped  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  inheritance.  In 
the  Cathedral  of  Antioch,  in  the  presence  of  the  bishops,  at 
the  foot  of  the  crucifix,  he  bewailed  the  sins  of  the  prince  and 
people ;  but  his  confession  instructed  the  world  that  it  was 
vain,  and  perhaps  impious,  to  resist  the  judgment  of  God. 
The  Saracens  were  invincible  in  fact,  since  they  were  invinci- 
ble in  opinion ;  and  the  desertion  of  Youkinna,  his  false  re- 
pentance and  repeated  perfidy,  might  justify  the  suspicion  of 
the  emperor  that  he  was  encompassed  by  traitors  and  apos- 
tates who  conspired  to  betray  his  person  and  their  country 
to  the  enemies  of  Christ.  In  the  hour  of  adversity  his  su- 
perstition was  agitated  by  the  omens  and  dreams  of  a  falling 
crown  ;  and  after  bidding  an  eternal  farewell  to  Syria,  he  se- 
cretly embarked  with  a  few  attendants,  and  absolved  the  faith 
of  his  subjects.88  Constantine,  his  eldest  son,  had  been  sta- 
tioned with  forty  thousand  men  at  Csesarea,  the  civil  me- 
tropolis of  the  three  provinces  of  Palestine.  But  his  private 
interest  recalled  him  to  the  Byzantine  court;  and,  after  the 
flight  of  his  father,  he  felt  himself  an  unequal  champion  to 

88  See  Ockley  (vol.  i.  p.  308,  312),  who  laughs  at  the  credulity  of  his  author. 
When  Heraclius  bade  farewell  to  Syria,  "Vale  Syria  et  ultimuin  vale,"  he  prophe- 
sied that  the  Romans  should  never  re-enter  the  province  till  the  birth  of  an  inau- 
spicious child,  the  future  scourge  of  the  empire.  Abulfeda,  p.  68.  I  am  perfect- 
ly ignorant  of  the  mystic  sense,  or  nonsense,  of  this  prediction. 
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the  united  force  of  the  caliph.  His  vanguard  was  boldly  at- 
tacked by  three  hundred  Arabs  and  a  thousand  black  slaves, 
who,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  had  climbed  the  snowy  moun- 
tains of  Libanus,  and  who  were  speedily  followed  by  the 
victorious  squadrons  of  Caled  himself.  From  the  north  and 
south  the  troops  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  advanced  along 
the  sea-shore  till  their  banners  were  joined  under  the  walls  of 
the  Phoenician  cities:  Tripoli  and  Tyre  were  betrayed;  and 
End  of  the  a  ^ee^  °^  ^ty  transports,  which  entered  without 
synau  war.  distrust  the  captive  harbors,  brought  a  seasonable 
supply  of  arms  and  provisions  to  the  camp  of  the  Saracens. 
Their  labors  were  terminated  by  the  unexpected  surrender 
of  Csesarea :  the  Roman  prince  had  embarked  in  the  night  ;89 
and  the  defenceless  citizens  solicited  their  pardon  with  an  of- 
fering of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The  remain- 
der of  the  province,  Ranilah,  Ptolemais  or  Acre,  Sichem  or 
Neapolis,  Gaza,  Ascalon,  Berytus,  Sidon,  Gabala,  Laodicea, 
Apamea,  Hierapolis,  no  longer  presumed  to  dispute  the  will 
of  the  conqueror ;  and  Syria  bowed  under  the  sceptre  of  the 
caliphs  seven  hundred  years  after  Pompey  had  despoiled  the 
last  of  the  Macedonian  kings.90 

The  sieges  and  battles  of  six  campaigns  had  consumed 
many  thousands  of  the  Moslems.     They  died  with  the  repu- 
tation and  the  cheerfulness  of  martyrs;  and  the 
ors  of  Syria,    simplicity  of  their  faith  may  be  expressed  in  the 

A  d  633  639.  At/  «/  jt 

words  of  an  Arabian  youth,  when  he  embraced,  for 
the  last  time,  his  sister  and  mother :  "  It  is  not,"  said  he, 
"  the  delicacies  of  Syria,  or  the  fading  delights  of  this  world, 

89  In  the  loose  and  obscure  chronology  of  the  times,  I  am  guided  by  an  authen- 
tic record  (in  the  book  of  ceremonies  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus),  which  cer- 
tifies that  June  4,  a.d.  638,  the  emperor  crowned  his  younger  son  Heraclius,  in 
the  presence  of  his  eldest,  Constantine,  and  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople ;  that 
January  1,  a.d.  G39,  the  royal  procession  visited  the  great  church,  and,  on  the 
fourth  of  the  same  month,  the  hippodrome. 

90  Sixty-five  years  before  Christ,  "Syria  Pontusque  Cn.  Pompeii  virtutis  monu- 
menta  sunt  "  (Veli.  Patercul.  ii.  38),  rather  of  his  fortune  and  power;  he  adjudged 
Syria  to  be  a  Roman  province,  and  the  last  of  the  Seleucides  were  incapable  of 
drawing  a  sword  in  the  defence  of  their  patrimony  (see  the  original  texts  collected 
by  Usher,  Annal.  p.  i20). 
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that  have  prompted  me  to  devote  my  life  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion.  But  I  seek  the  favor  of  God  and  his  apostle ;  and  I 
have  heard,  from  one  of  the  companions  of  the  prophet,  that 
the  spirits  of  the  martyrs  will  be  lodged  in  the  crops  of  green 
birds,  who  shall  taste  the  fruits,  and  drink  of  the  rivers,  of 
paradise.  Farewell :  we  shall  meet  again  among  the  groves 
and  fountains  which  God  has  provided  for  his  elect."  The 
faithful  captives  might  exercise  a  passive  and  more  arduous 
resolution ;  and  a  cousin  of  Mahomet  is  celebrated  for  refus- 
ing, after  an  abstinence  of  three  days,  the  wine  and  pork,  the 
only  nourishment  that  was  allowed  by  the  malice  of  the  infi- 
dels. The  frailty  of  some  weaker  brethren  exasperated  the 
implacable  spirit  of  fanaticism ;  and  the  father  of  Amer  de- 
plored, in  pathetic  strains,  the  apostasy  and  damnation  of  a 
son,  who  had  renounced  the  promises  of  God  and  the  inter- 
cession of  the  prophet,  to  occupy,  with  the  priests  and  dea- 
cons, the  lowest  mansions  of  hell.  The  more  fortunate  Arabs 
who  survived  the  war  and  persevered  in  the  faith  were  re- 
strained by  their  abstemious  leader  from  the  abuse  of  pros- 
perity. After  a  refreshment  of  three  days  Abu  Obeidah 
withdrew  his  troops  from  the  pernicious  contagion  of  the 
luxury  of  Antioch,  and  assured  the  caliph  thac  their  religion 
and  virtue  could  only  be  preserved  by  the  hard  discipline  of 
poverty  and  labor.  But  the  virtue  of  Omar,  however  rigor- 
ous to  himself,  was  kind  and  liberal  to  his  brethren.  After  a 
just  tribute  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  he  dropped  a  tear  of 
compassion ;  and,  sitting  down  on  the  ground,  wrote  an  an- 
swer in  which  he  mildly  censured  the  severity  of  his  lieuten- 
ant :  "  God,"  said  the  successor  of  the  prophet,  "  has  not  for- 
bidden the  use  of  the  good  things  of  this  world  to  faithful 
men,  and  such  as  have  performed  good  works.  Therefore 
you  ought  to  have  given  them  leave  to  rest  themselves,  and 
partake  freely  of  those  good  things  which  the  country  afford- 
eth.  If  any  of  the  Saracens  have  no  family  in  Arabia,  they 
may  marry  in  Syria ;  and  whosoever  of  them  wants  any  fe- 
male slaves,  he  may  purchase  as  many  as  he  hath  occasion 
for."  The  conquerors  prepared  to  use,  or  to  abuse,  this  gra- 
cious permission ;  but  the  year  of  their  triumph  was  marked 
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by  a  mortality  of  men  and  cattle,  and  twenty-five  thousand 
Saracens  were  snatched  away  from  the  possession  of  Syria. 
The  death  of  Abu  Obeidah  might  be  lamented  by  the  Chris- 
tians ;  but  his  brethren  recollected  that  he  was  one  of  the  ten 
elect  whom  the  prophet  had  named  as  the  heirs  of  paradise.91 
Calad  survived  his  brethren  about  three  years;  and  the  tomb 
of  the  Sword  of  God  is  shown  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ernesa. 
His  valor,  which  founded  in  Arabia  and  Syria  the  empire  of 
the  caliphs,  was  fortified  by  the  opinion  of  a  special  provi- 
dence ;  and  as  long  as  he  wore  a  cap  which  had  been  blessed 
by  Mahomet,  he  deemed  himself  invulnerable  amidst  the 
darts  of  the  infidels.9 

The  place  of  the  first  conquerors  was  supplied  by  a  new 
generation  of  their  children  and  countrymen  :  Syria  became 
Progress  of  *ne  sea*  and  support  of  the  House  of  Ommiyah; 
conquerors,  and  the  revenue,  the  soldiers,  the  ships  of  that  pow- 
a.«.  639-656.  erf ui  kingdom,  were  consecrated  to  enlarge  on  ev- 
ery side  the  empire  of  the  caliphs.  But  the  Saracens  de- 
spise a  superfluity  of  fame ;  and  their  historians  scarcely  con- 
descend to  mention  the  subordinate  conquests  which  are  lost 
in  the  splendor  and  rapidity  of  their  victorious  career.  To 
the  north  of  Syria  they  passed  Mount  Taurus,  and  reduced  to 
their  obedience  the  province  of  Cilicia,  with  its  capital  Tar- 
sus, the  ancient  monument  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  Beyond  a 
second  ridge  of  the  same  mountains  they  spread  the  flame  of 
war,  rather  than  the  light  of  religion,  as  far  as  the  shores  of 
theEuxine  and  the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople.  To  the 
east  they  advanced  to  the  banks  and  sources  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  :9a  the  long-disputed  barrier  of  Rome  and  Persia 

91  Abnlfeda,  Annul  Moslem,  p.  73.  Mahomet  could  artfully  vary  the  praises 
of  his  disciples.  Of  Omar  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  that,  if  a  prophet  could 
arise  after  himself,  it  would  be  Omar,  and  that  in  a  general  calamity  Omar  would 
be  accepted  by  the  divine  justice  (Ockley,  vol.  i.  p.  221). 

92  Al  Wakidi  had  likewise  written  a   history  of  the  conquest  of  Diarbekir,  or 


•Khaled,  a<  cording  to  the  Rouzont  Uzzuffa  (Price,  p.  90),  after  having  been 
deprived  of  his  ample  share  of  the  plunder  of  Syria  by  the  jealousy  of  Omar,  died, 
possessed  only  of  his  horse,  his  arms,  and  a  single  slave.  Yet  Omur  was  obliged 
to  acknowledge  to  his  lamenting  parent  that  never  mother  has  produced  a  son 
like  Khaled.— M. 
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was  forever  confounded  ;  the  walls  of  Edessa  and  Amida,  of 
Dara  and  Nisibis,  which  had  resisted  the  arms  and  engines  of 
Sapor  or  Nushirvan,  were  levelled  in  the  dust ;  and  the  holy 
city  of  Abgarus  might  vainly  produce  the  epistle  or  the  im- 
age of  Christ  to  an  unbelieving  conqueror.  To  the  west  the 
Syrian  kingdom  is  bounded  by  the  sea  :  and  the  ruin  of  Ara- 
dus,  a  small  island  or  peninsula  on  the  coast,  was  postponed 
during  ten  years.  But  the  hills  of  Libanus  abounded  in  tim- 
ber ;  the  trade  of  Phoenicia  was  populous  in  mariners :  and  a 
fleet  of  seventeen  hundred  barks  was  equipped  and  manned 
by  the  natives  of  the  desert.  The  imperial  navy  of  the  Ro- 
mans fled  before  them  from  the  Pamphylian  rocks  to  the 
Hellespont ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  emperor,  a  grandson  of  Her- 
aclius,  had  been  subdued  before  the  combat  by  a  dream  and 
a  pun.M  The  Saracens  rode  masters  of  the  sea ;  and  the  isl- 
ands of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  the  Cyclades  were  successively 
exposed  to  their  rapacious  visits.  Three  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  the  memorable  though  fruitless  siege 
of  Rhodes,"  by  Demetrius,  had  furnished  that  maritime  re- 
public with  the  materials  and  the  subject  of  a  troph}\  A  gi- 
gantic statue  of  Apollo,  or  the  sun,  seventy  cubits  in  height, 

Mesopotamia  (Ockley,  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume),  which  our  interpreters  do 
not  appear  to  have  seen.*  The  Chronicle  of  Dionysius  of  Telmar,  the  Jacobite 
patriarch,  records  the  taking  of  Edessa  a.d.  637,  and  of  Dara  A..D.  641  (Asseman. 
Biblioth.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  103);  and  the  attentive  may  glean  some  doubtful  in- 
formation from  the  chronography  of  Theophanes  (p.  285-287  [t.  i.  p.  526  seq.,  edit. 
Bonn]).  Most  of  the  towns  of  Mesopotamia  yielded  by  surrender  (Abulpharag. 
p.  112). 

93  He  dreamed  that  he  was  at  Thessalonica,  a  harmless  and  unmeaning  vision  ; 
but  his  soothsayer,  or  his  cowardice,  understood  the  sure  omen  of  a  defeat  conceal- 
ed in  that  inauspicious  word  §h,Q  dXAip  viktjv,  Give  to  another  the  victory  (Theoph. 
p.  287  [vol.  i.  p.  529,  edit.  Bonn]  ;  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  1.  xiv.  [c.  19]  p.  88). 

94  Every  passage  and  every  fact  that  relates  to  the  isle,  the  city,  and  the  colossus 
of  Rhodes  are  compiled  in  the  laborious  treatise  of  Meursius,  who  has  bestowed 
the  same  diligence  on  the  two  larger  islands  of  Crete  and  Cyprus.  See,  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  works,  the  Rhodvs  of  Meursius  (1.  i.  c.  15,  p.  715-719).  The  Byzan- 
tine writers,  Theophanes  and  Constantine,  have  ignorantly  prolonged  the  term  to 
1360  years,  and  ridiculously  divide  the  weight  among  30,000  camels. 


•  It  has  been  published  in  Arabic  by  M.  Ewald,  St.  Martin,  voL  xL  p.  268 ;  bat 
its  authenticity  is  doubted. — M. 
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was  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  a  monument  of 
the  freedom  and  the  arts  of  Greece.  After  standing  fifty-six 
years,  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  was  overthrown  by  an  earth- 
quake ;  but  the  massy  trunk  aud  huge  fragments  lay  scatter- 
ed eight  centuries  on  the  ground,  and  are  often  described  as 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  They  were  collect- 
ed by  the  diligence  of  the  Saracens,  and  sold  to  a  Jewish 
merchant  of  Edessa,  who  is  said  to  have  laden  nine  hundred 
camels  with  the  weight  of  the  brass  metal :  an  enormous 
weight,  though  we  should  include  the  hundred  colossal  fig- 
ures,96 and  the  three  thousand  statues,  which  adorned  the  pros- 
perity of  the  city  of  the  sun. 

II.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  may  be  explained  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  victorious  Saracen,  one  of  the  first  of  his  nation, 
Egypt  in  an  age  when  the  meanest  of  the  brethren  was 

and'iife^f  exalted  above  his  nature  by  the  spirit  of  enthusi- 
Amrou.  agm>  The  birth  of  Amrou  was  at  once  base  and 
illustrious ;  his  mother,  a  notorious  prostitute,  was  unable  to 
decide  among  five  of  the  Koreish ;  but  the  proof  of  resem- 
blance adjudged  the  child  to  Aasi,  the  oldest  of  her  lovers.96 
The  youth  of  Amrou  was  impelled  by  the  passions  and  preju- 
dices of  his  kindred  :  his  poetic  genius  was  exercised  in  satir- 
ical verses  against  the  person  and  doctrine  of  Mahomet ;  his 
dexterity  was  employed  by  the  reigning  faction  to  pursue 
the  religious  exiles  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  court  of  the 
^Ethiopian  king.9'  Yet  he  returned  from  this  embassy  a  se- 
cret proselyte ;  his  reason  or  his  interest  determined  him  to 
renounce  the  worship  of  idols;  he  escaped  from  Mecca  with 

95  "Centum  colossi  alium  nobilitaturi  locum," says  Pliny,  with  his  usual  spirit. 
Hist.  Natur.  xxxiv.  18.* 

96  We  learn  this  anecdote  from  a  spirited  old  woman,  who  reviled  to  their  faces 
the  caliph  and  his  friend.  She  was  encouraged  by  the  silence  of  Amrou  and  the 
liberality  of  Moawiyah  (Abulfeda,  Annal.  Moslem,  p.  111). 

97  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  ii.  p.  46,  etc.,  who  quotes  the  Abyssinian  his- 
tory, or  romance,  of  Abdel  Balcides.  Yet  the  fact  of  the  embassy  and  ambassa- 
dor may  be  allowed. 

■  The  words  of  Pliny  are,  "Sunt  alii  minores  hoc  in  eadem  urbe  colossi  centum 
numero,  sed  ubicunque  singuli  fuissent,  nobilitaturi  locum;"  so  that  Gibbon  has 
taken  off  something  of  Pliny'n  spirit. — S. 
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his  friend  Caled ;  and  the  prophet  of  Medina  enjoyed  at  the 
same  moment  the  satisfaction  of  embracing  the  two  firmest 
champions  of  his  cause.  The  impatience  of  Amrou  to  lead 
the  armies  of  the  faithful  was  checked  by  the  reproof  of 
Omar,  who  advised  him  not  to  seek  power  and  dominion, 
since  he  who  is  a  subject  to-day  may  be  a  prince  to-morrow. 
Yet  his  merit  was  not  overlooked  by  the  two  first  successors 
of  Mahomet ;  they  were  indebted  to  his  arms  for  the  con- 
quest of  Palestine ;  and  in  all  the  battles  and  sieges  of  Syria 
he  united  with  the  temper  of  a  chief  the  valor  of  an  advent- 
urous soldier.  In  a  visit  to  Medina  the  caliph  expressed  a 
wish  to  survey  the  sword  which  had  cut  down  so  many  Chris- 
tian warriors :  the  son  of  Aasi  unsheathed  a  short  and  ordi- 
nary scimetar;  and  as  he  perceived  the  surprise  of  Omar, 
"  Alas,"  said  the  modest  Saracen,  "  the  sword  itself,  without 
the  arm  of  its  master,  is  neither  sharper  nor  more  weighty 
than  the  sword  of  Pharezdak  the  poet."98  After  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  he  was  recalled  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Caliph  Oth- 
man ;  but  in  the  subsequent  troubles,  the  ambition  of  a  sol- 
dier, a  statesman,  and  an  orator  emerged  from  a  private  sta- 
tion. His  powerful  support,  both  in  council  and  in  the  field, 
established  the  throne  of  the  Ommiades ;  the  administration 
and  revenue  of  Egypt  were  restored  by  the  gratitude  of  Moa- 
wiyah  to  a  faithful  friend  who  had  raised  himself  above  the 
rank  of  a  subject ;  and  Amrou  ended  his  days  in  the  palace 
and  city  which  he  had  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
His  dying  speech  to  his  children  is  celebrated  by  the  Arabi- 
ans as  a  model  of  eloquence  and  wisdom  :  he  deplored  the  er- 
rors of  his  youth ;  but  if  the  penitent  was  still  infected  by  the 
vanity  of  a  poet,  he  might  exaggerate  the  venom  and  mischief 
of  his  impious  compositions." 

98  This  saying  is  preserved  by  Pocock  (Not.  ad  Carmen  Togvai,  p.  184),  and 
justly  applauded  by  Mr.  Harris  (Philosophical  Arrangements,  p.  350). 

99  For  the  life  and  character  of  Amrou,  see  Ockley  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol. 
i.  p.  28,  63,  94,  328,  342,  344,  and  to  the  end  of  the  volume ;  vol.  ii.  p.  51,  55,  57, 
74,  110-112,  162)  and  Otter  (Mem.  de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxi. 
p.  131,  132).  The  readers  of  Tacitus  may  aptly  compare  Vespasian  and  Muci« 
anus  with  Moawiyah  and  Amrou.  Yet  the  resemblance  is  still  more  in  the  situa* 
tion  than  in  the  characters  of  the  men. 
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From  his  camp  in  Palestine  Amrou  had  surprised  or  antici- 
pated the  caliph's  leave  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt.100  The 
invasion  magnanimous  Omar  trusted  in  his  God  and  his 
a!bE138,»  sword,  which  had  shaken  the  thrones  of  Chosroes 
June-  and  Caesar :   but  when  he  compared  the  slender 

force  of  the  Moslems  with  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise,  he 
condemned  his  own  rashness,  and  listened  to  his  timid  com- 
panions. The  pride  and  the  greatness  of  Pharaoh  were  fa- 
miliar to  the  readers  of  the  Koran;  and  a  tenfold  repetition 
of  prodigies  had  been  scarcely  sufficient  to  effect,  not  the  vic- 
tory, but  the  flight,  of  six  hundred  thousand  of  the  children 
of  Israel :  the  cities  of  Egypt  were  many  and  populous ;  their 
architecture  was  strong  and  solid;  the  Nile,  with  its  numer- 
ous branches,  was  alone  an  insuperable  barrier ;  and  the  gran- 
ary of  the  imperial  city  would  be  obstinately  defended  by  the 
Roman  powers.  In  this  perplexity  the  commander  of  the 
faithful  resigned  himself  to  the  decision  of  chance,  or,  in  his 
opinion,  of  Providence.  At  the  head  of  only  four  thousand 
Arabs,  the  intrepid  Amrou  had  marched  away  from  his  sta- 
tion of  Gaza  when  he  was  overtaken  by  the  messenger  of 
Omar.  "  If  you  are  still  in  Syria,"  said  the  ambiguous  man- 
date, "  retreat  without  delay ;  but  if,  at  the  receipt  of  this 
epistle,  you  have  already  reached  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  ad- 
vance with  confidence,  and  depend  on  the  succor  of  God  and 
of  your  brethren."  The  experience,  perhaps  the  secret  intel- 
ligence, of  Amrou  had  taught  him  to  suspect  the  mutability 
of  courts;  and  he  continued  his  march  till  his  tents  were  un- 
questionably pitched  on  Egyptian  ground.  He  there  assem- 
bled his  officers,  broke  the  seal,  perused  the  epistle,  gravely 
inquired  the  name  and  situation  of  the  place,  and  declared 

100  Al  Wakidihad  likewise  composed  a  separate  history  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
which  Mr.  Ockley  could  never  procure ;  and  his  own  inquiries  (vol.  i.  p.  344-362) 
have  added  very  little  to  the  original  text  of  Eutychius  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  296-323, 
vers.  Pocock),  the  Melchite  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  three  hundred  years 
after  the  revolution. 

a  This  is  certainly  a  year  too  early.  The  invasion  of  Egypt  took  place  either 
in  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  year  of  the  Hegira;  that  is,  either  in  a.d.  639  or 
640.     Weil,  vol.  i.  p.  106 ;  Clinton,  F.  R.  vol.  ii.  p.  176.— S. 
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his  ready  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  caliph.  After  a 
siege  of  thirty  days  he  took  possession  of  Farmah  or  Pelusi- 
um ;  and  that  key  of  Egypt,  as  it  has  been  justly  named, 
unlocked  the  entrance  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  ruins  of 
Heliopolis  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  modern  Cairo. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  at  a  small  distance  to  the 
east  of  the  Pyramids,  at  a  small  distance  to  the  south  of  the 
The  cities  Delta,  Memphis,  one  hundred  and  fifty  furlongs  in 
Baif/ion,1"8'  circumference,  displayed  the  magnificence  of  an- 
and Cairo.  cient  kings.  Under  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  and 
Caesars,  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  the  sea-coast ; 
the  ancient  capital  was  eclipsed  by  the  arts  and  opulence  of 
Alexandria ;  the  palaces,  and  at  length  the  temples,  were  re- 
duced to  a  desolate  and  ruinous  condition :  yet,  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  and  even  in  that  of  Constantine,  Memphis  was  still 
numbered  among  the  greatest  and  most  populous  of  the  pro- 
vincial cities.101  The  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  this  place  of  the 
breadth  of  three  thousaud  feet,  were  united  by  two  bridges 
of  sixty  and  of  thirty  boats,  connected  in  the  middle  stream 
by  the  small  island  of  Rouda,  which  was  covered  with  gar- 
dens and  habitations.108  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  bridge 
was  terminated  by  the  town  of  Babylon  and  the  camp  of  a 
Roman  legion,  which  protected  the  passage  of  the  river  and 
the  second  capital  of  Egypt.  This  important  fortress,  which 
might  fairly  be  described  as  a  part  of  Memphis  or  Misrah, 
was  invested  by  the  arms  of  the  lieutenant  of  Omar :  a  re- 
inforcement of  four  thousand  Saracens  soon  arrived  in  his 
camp;    and  the  military  engines,  which  battered  the  walls, 

101  Strabo,  an  accurate  and  attentive  spectator,  observes  of  Heliopolis  wvl  fiiv 
ovv  tan  TravipriiioQ  »}  7ro\/.c  (Geograph.  1.  xvii.  p.  1158  [p.  805,  edit.  Casaub.])  ;  but 
of  Memphis  he  declares  iroXig  5*  tari  [isyakri  re  Kal  Evavdpog,  ttvrhpa  fieT  'AXeZav 
fipuav  (p.  1161  [p.  807,  edit.  Casaub.]):  he  notices,  however,  the  mixture  of  in- 
habitants and  the  ruin  of  the  palaces.  In  the  proper  Egypt,  Ammianus  enumer- 
ates Memphis  among  the  four  cities,  "Maximis  nrbibus  quibus  provincia  nitet" 
(xxii.  16)  ;  and  the  name  of  Memphis  appears  with  distinction  in  the  Roman  Itin- 
erary and  episcopal  lists. 

102  These  rare  and  curious  facts,  the  breadth  (2946  feet)  and  the  bridge  of  the 
Nile,  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  Danish  traveller  and  the  Nubian  geographer 
(p.  98). 
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may  be  imputed  to  the  art  and  labor  of  bis  Syrian  allies. 
Yet  the  siege  was  protracted  to  seven  months  ;a  and  the  rash 
invaders  were  encompassed  and  threatened  by  the  inundation 
of  the  Nile.108  Their  last  assault  was  bold  and  successful : 
they  passed  the  ditch,  which  had  been  fortified  with  iron 
spikes,  applied  their  scaling-ladders,  entered  the  fortress  with 
the  shout  of  "  God  is  victorious !"  and  drove  the  remnant  of 
the  Greeks  to  their  boats  and  the  isle  of  Rouda.  The  spot 
was  afterwards  recommended  to  the  conqueror  by  the  easy 
communication  with  the  gulf  and  the  peninsula  of  Arabia ; 
the  remains  of  Memphis  were  deserted;  the  tents  of  the 
Arabs  were  converted  into  permanent  habitations;  and  the 
first  mosque  was  blessed  by  the  presence  of  fourscore  com- 
panions of  Mahomet.104  A  new  city  arose  in  their  camp  on 
the  eastward  bank  of  the  Nile ;  and  the  contiguous  quarters  of 
Babylon  and  Fostat  are  confounded  in  their  present  decay  by 
the  appellation  of  Old  Misrah,  or  Cairo,  of  which  they  form 
an  extensive  suburb.  But  the  name  of  Cairo,  the  town  of 
victory,  more  strictly  belongs  to  the  modern  capital,  which 
was  founded  in  the  tenth  century  by  the  Fatimite  caliphs.104 
It  has  gradually  receded  from  the  river ;  but  the  continuity 
of  buildings  may  be  traced  by  an  attentive  eye  from  the  mon- 
uments of  Sesostris  to  those  of  Saladin.108 


103  From  the  month  of  April  the  Nile  begins  imperceptibly  to  rise ;  the  sweH 
becomes  strong  and  visible  in  the  moon  after  the  summer  solstice  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat. 
v.  10),  and  is  usually  proclaimed  at  Cairo  on  St.  Peter's  Day  (June  29).  A  regis- 
ter of  thirty  successive  years  marks  the  greatest  height  of  the  waters  between  July 
25  and  August  18  (Maillet,  Description  de  l'Egypte,  lettre  xi.  p.  67,  etc. ;  Pocock's 
Description  of  the  East,  vol.  i.  p.  200 ;  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  383). 

104  Murtadi,  Merveilles  de  l'Egypte,  p.  243-259.  He  expatiates  on  the  subject 
with  the  zeal  and  minuteness  of  a  citizen  and  a  bigot,  and  his  local  traditions  have 
a  strong  air  of  truth  and  accuracy. 

106  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  233. 

106  The  position  of  New  and  of  Old  Cairo  is  well  known,  and  has  been  often  de- 
scribed. Two  writers  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  ancient  and  modem 
Egypt  have  fixed,  after  a  learned  inquiry,  the  city  of  Memphis  at  Gizeh,  directly 
opposite  the  Old  Cairo  (Sicard,  Nouveaux  Memoires  des  Missions  du  Levant, 
torn.  vi.  p.  5,  6  ;  Shaw's  Observations  and  Travels,  p.  296-304).     Yet  we  may  not 


*  Tradition  varies :  some  say  only  one  month.     Weil,  vol.  i.  p.  109, 110. — S. 
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Yet  the  Arabs,  after  a  glorious  and  profitable  enterprise, 
must  have  retreated  to  the  desert,  had  they  not  found  a  pow- 
erful alliance  in  the  heart  of  the  country.     The 
submission     rapid  conquest  of  Alexander  was  assisted  by  the 

of  the  Copts  r  .  ,  ^  ,  .  \ 

or  Jacobites,    superstition  and  revolt  of  the  natives:  they  abiior- 

a.  D   638 

red  their  Persian  oppressors,  the  disciples  of  the 
Magi,  who  had  burned  the  temples  of  Egypt,  and  feasted  with 
sacrilegious  appetite  on  the  flesh  of  the  god  Apis.107  After  a 
period  of  ten  centuries  the  same  revolution  was  renewed  by 
a  similar  cause ;  and  in  the  support  of  an  incomprehensible 
creed  the  zeal  of  the  Coptic  Christians  was  equally  ardent.  I 
have  already  explained  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Mo- 
nophysite  controversy,  and  the  persecution  of  the  emperors, 
which  converted  a  sect  into  a  nation,  and  alienated  Egypt 
from  their  religion  and  government.  The  Saracens  were  re- 
ceived as  the  deliverers  of  the  Jacobite  Church ;  and  «,  secret 
and  effectual  treaty  was  opened  during  the  siege  of  Memphis 
between  a  victorious  army  and  a  people  of  slaves.  A  rich 
and  noble  Egyptian,  of  the  name  of  Mokawkas,  had  dissem- 
bled his  faith  to  obtain  the  administration  of  his  province : 
in  the  disorders  of  the  Persian  war  he  aspired  to  indepen- 
dence :  the  embassy  of  Mahomet  ranked  him  among  princes ; 
but  he  declined,  with  rich,  gifts  and  ambiguous  compliments, 
the  proposal  of  a  new  religion.108  The  abuse  of  his  trust  ex- 
posed him  to  the  resentment  of  Heraclius :  his  submission 

disregard  the  authority  or  the  arguments  of  Pocock  (vol.  i.  p.  25-41),  Niebuhr 
(Voyage,  torn.  i.  p.  77-106),  and,  above  all,  of  D'Anville  (Description  de  l'Egypte, 
p.  Ill,  112,  130-149),  who  have  removed  Memphis  towards  the  village  of  Moban- 
nah,  some  miles  farther  to  the  south.  In  their  heat  the  disputants  have  forgot 
that  the  ample  space  of  a  metropolis  covers  and  annihilates  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  controversy. 

107  See  Herodotus,  1.  iii.  c.  27,  28,  29 ;  JElian.  Hist.  Var.  1.  iv.  c.  8 ;  Suidas  in 
Qx»G,  torn.  ii.  p.  774 ;  Diodor.  Sicul.  torn.  ii.  1.  xvii.  [c.  49]  p.  197,  edit.  Wesseling. 
fOiiv  HepaoJv  riaeGrjicoriDV  tig  tcc  iepd,  says  the  last  of  these  historians. 

108  Mokawkas  sent  the  prophet  two  Coptic  damsels,  with  two  maids  and  one 
eunuch,  an  alabaster  vase,  an  ingot  of  pure  gold,  oil,  honey,  and  the  finest  white 
linen  of  Egypt,  with  a  horse,  a  mule,  and  an  ass,  distinguished  by  their  respective 
qualifications.  The  embassy  of  Mahomet  was  despatched  from  Medina  in  thft 
seventh  year  of  the  Hegira  (a.d.  628).  See  Gagnier  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  ii. 
p.  255,  256,  303),  from  Al  Jannabi. 
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was  delayed  by  arrogance  and  fear;  and  his  conscience  was 
prompted  by  interest  to  throw  himself  on  the  favor  of  the 
nation  and  the  support  of  the  Saracens.  In  his  first  confer- 
ence with  Amrou  he  heard  without  indignation  the  usual  op- 
tion, of  the  Koran,  the  tribute,  or  the  sword.  "  The  Greeks," 
replied  Mokawkas, "  are  determined  to  abide  the  determina- 
tion of  the  sword ;  but  with  the  Greeks  I  desire  no  commun- 
ion, either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  and  I  abjure  forever 
the  Byzantine  tyrant,  his  Synod  of  Chalcedon,  and  his  Mel- 
chite  slaves.  For  myself  and  my  brethren,  we  are  resolved 
to  live  and  die  in  the  profession  of  the  gospel  and  unity  of 
Christ.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  embrace  the  revelations  of 
your  prophet ;  but  we  are  desirous  of  peace,  and  cheerfully 
submit  to  pay  tribute  and  obedience  to  his  temporal  succes- 
sors." The  tribute  was  ascertained  at  two  pieces  of  gold  for 
the  head  of  every  Christian ;  but  old  men,  monks,  women, 
and  children  of  both  sexes  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  were 
exempted  from  this  personal  assessment :  the  Copts  above  and 
below  Memphis  swore  allegiance  to  the  caliph,  and  promised 
an  hospitable  entertainment  of  three  days  to  every  Mussul- 
man who  should  travel  through  their  country.  By  this  char- 
ter of  security  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  tyranny  of  the  Mel- 
chites  was  destroyed  f09  the  anathemas  of  St.  Cyril  were  thun- 
dered from  every  pulpit ;  and  the  sacred  edifices,  with  the 
patrimony  of  the  Church,  were  restored  to  the  national  com- 
munion of  the  Jacobites,  who  enjoyed  without  moderation 
the  moment  of  triumph  and  revenge.  At  the  pressing  sum- 
mons of  Amrou,  their  patriarch  Benjamin  emerged  from  his 
desert ;  and,  after  the  first  interview,  the  courteous  Arab  af- 
fected to  declare  that  he  had  never  conversed  with  a  Chris- 
tian priest  of  more  innocent  manners  and  a  more  venerable 


109  The  prefecture  of  Egypt,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war,  had  been  trusted  by 
Heraclius  to  the  patriarch  Cyrus  (Theophan.  p.  280,  281  f_t.  i.  p.  518,  519,  edit. 
Bonn]).  "  In  Spain,"  said  James  II.,  "  do  you  not  consult  your  priests  ?"  "We 
do,"  replied  the  Catholic  ambassador,  "and  our  affairs  succeed  accordingly."  I 
know  not  how  to  relate  the  plans  of  Cyrus,  of  paying  tribute  without  impairing 
the  revenue,  and  of  converting  Omar  by  his  marriage  with  the  emperor's  daughter 
(Nicephor.  Breviar.  p.  17, 18  [edit.  Par.  1648]). 
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aspect.110  In  the  march  from  Memphis  to  Alexandria  the 
lieutenant  of  Omar  intrusted  his  safety  to  the  zeal  and  grati- 
tude of  the  Egyptians :  the  roads  and  bridges  were  diligently 
repaired ;  and  in  every  step  of  his  progress  he  could  depend 
on  a  constant  supply  of  provisions  and  intelligence.  The 
Greeks  of  Egypt,  whose  numbers  could  scarcely  equal  a  tenth 
of  the  natives,  were  overwhelmed  by  the  universal  defection; 
they  had  ever  been  hated,  they  were  no  longer  feared :  the 
magistrate  fled  from  his  tribunal,  the  bishop  from  his  altar  • 
and  the  distant  garrisons  were  surprised  or  starved  by  the 
surrounding  multitudes.  Had  not  the  Nile  afforded  a  safe 
and  ready  conveyance  to  the  sea,  not  an  individual  could  have 
escaped  who  by  birth,  or  language,  or  office,  or  religion,  was 
connected  with  their  odious  name. 

By  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from  the  provinces  of  Upper 
Egypt  a  considerable  force  was  collected  in  the  island  of 

Delta;  the  natural  and  artificial  channels  of  the 
conquest  of     Nile  afforded  a  succession  of  strong  and  defensible 

posts;  and  the  road  to  Alexandria  was  laboriously 
cleared  by  the  victory  of  the  Saracens  in  two -and -twenty 
days  of  general  or  partial  combat.  In  their  annals  of  con- 
quest the  siege  of  Alexandria111  is  perhaps  the  most  arduous 
and  important  enterprise.  The  first  trading  city  in  the  world 
was  abundantly  replenished  with  the  means  of  subsistence 
and  defence.  Her  numerous  inhabitants  fought  for  the  dear- 
est of  human  rights,  religion  and  property ;  and  the  enmity 
of  the  natives  seemed  to  exclude  them  from  the  common 
benefit  of  peace  and  toleration.  The  sea  was  continually 
open  ;  and  if  Heraclius  had  been  awake  to  the  public  distress, 
fresh  armies  of  Romans  and  barbarians  might  have  been 

110  See  the  Life  of  Benjamin,  in  Renaudot  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexandrin.  p.  156- 
172),  who  has  enriched  the  conquest  of  Egypt  with  some  facts  from  the  Arabic 
text  of  Severus,  the  Jacobite  historian. 

111  The  local  description  of  Alexandria  is  perfectly  ascertained  by  the  master- 
hand  of  the  first  of  geographers  (D'Anville,  Memoire  sur  l'Egypte,  p.  52-63) ;  but 
we  may  borrow  the  eyes  of  the  modern  travellers,  more  especially  of  Thevenot 
(Voyage  au  Levant,  part  i.  p.  381-395),  Pocock  (vol.  i.  p.  2-13),  and  Niebuhr 
(Voyage  en  Arabie,  torn.  i.  p.  34-43).  Of  the  two  modern  rivals,  Savary  and 
Volncy,  the  one  may  amuse,  the  other  will  instruct. 

V.— 23 
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poured  into  the  harbor  to  save  the  second  capital  of  the  em- 
pire. A  circumference  of  ten  miles  would  have  scattered  the 
forces  of  the  Greeks,  and  favored  the  stratagems  of  an  active 
enemy;  but  the  two  sides  of  an  oblong  square  were  covered 
by  the  sea  and  the  lake  Marseotis,  and  each  of  the  narrow  ends 
exposed  a  front  of  no  more  than  ten  furlongs.  The  efforts 
of  the  Arabs  were  not  inadequate  to  the  difficulty  of  the  at- 
tempt and  the  value  of  the  prize.  From  the  throne  of  Me- 
dina the  eyes  of  Omar  were  fixed  on  the  camp  and  city :  his 
voice  excited  to  arms  the  Arabian  tribes  and  the  veterans  of 
Syria ;  and  the  merit  of  a  holy  war  was  recommended  by  the 
peculiar  fame  and  fertility  of  Egypt.  Anxious  for  the  ruin 
or  expulsion  of  their  tyrants,  the  faithful  natives  devoted 
their  labors  to  the  service  of  Amrou ;  some  sparks  of  martial 
spirit  were  perhaps  rekindled  by  the  example  of  their  allies  ; 
and  the  sanguine  hopes  of  Mokawkas  had  fixed  his  sepulchre 
in  the  Church  of  St.  John  of  Alexandria.  Eutychius,  the  pa- 
triarch, observes  that  the  Saracens  fought  with  the  courage  of 
lions:  they  repulsed  the  frequent  and  almost  daily  sallies  of 
the  besieged,  and  soon  assaulted  in  their  turn  the  walls  and 
towers  of  the  city.  In  every  attack  the  sword,  the  banner  of 
Amrou,  glittered  in  the  van  of  the  Moslems.  On  a  memora- 
ble day  he  was  betrayed  by  his  imprudent  valor :  his  follow- 
ers who  had  entered  the  citadel  were  driven  back ;  and  the 
general,  with  a  friend  and  a  slave,  remained  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  Christians.  "When  Amrou  was  conducted  be- 
fore the  prsefect,  he  remembered  his  dignity,  and  forgot  his 
situation :  a  lofty  demeanor  and  resolute  language  revealed 
the  lieutenant  of  the  caliph,  and  the  battle-axe  of  a  soldier 
was  already  raised  to  strike  off  the  head  of  the  audacious  cap- 
tive. His  life  was  saved  by  the  readiness  of  his  slave,  who 
instantly  gave  his  master  a  blow  on  the  face,  and  commanded 
him  with  an  angry  tone  to  be  silent  in  the  presence  of  his 
superiors.  The  credulous  Greek  was  deceived :  he  listened  to 
the  offer  of  a  treaty,  and  his  prisoners  were  dismissed  in  the 
hope  of  a  more  respectable  embassy,  till  the  joyful  acclama- 
tions of  the  camp  announced  the  return  of  their  general,  and 
insulted  the  folly  of  the  infidels.     At  length,  after  a  siege  of 
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fourteen  months,"9  and  the  loss  of  three-and-twenty  thousand 
men,  the  Saracens  prevailed :  the  Greeks  embarked  their  dis- 
pirited and  diminished  numbers,  and  the  standard  of  Mahomet 
was  planted  on  the  walls  of  the  capital  of  Egypt.  "  I  have 
taken,"  said  Amrou  to  the  caliph, "  the  great  city  of  the  West. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  enumerate  the  variety  of  its  riches 
and  beauty ;  and  I  shall  content  myself  with  observing  that 
it  contains  four  thousand  palaces,  four  thousand  baths,  four 
hundred  theatres  or  places  of  amusement,  twelve  thousand 
shops  for  the  sale  of  vegetable  food,  and  forty  thousand  trib- 
utary Jews.  The  town  has  been  subdued  by  force  of  arms, 
without  treaty  or  capitulation,  and  the  Moslems  are  impatient 
to  seize  the  fruits  of  their  victory.113  The  commander  of  the 
faithful  rejected  with  firmness  the  idea  of  pillage,  and  direct- 
ed his  lieutenant  to  reserve  the  wealth  and  revenue  of  Alex- 
andria for  the  public  service  and  the  propagation  of  the  faith : 
the  inhabitants  were  numbered ;  a  tribute  was  imposed ;  the 
zeal  and  resentment  of  the  Jacobites  were  curbed,  and  the  Mel- 
chites  who  submitted  to  the  Arabian  yoke  were  indulged  in 
the  obscure  but  tranquil  exercise  of  their  worship.  The  intel- 
ligence of  this  disgraceful  and  calamitous  event  afflicted  the 
declining  health  of  the  emperor ;  and  Heraclius  died  of  a 
dropsy  about  seven  weeks  after  the  loss  of  Alexandria.114    Un- 

112  Both  Eutychius  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  319)  and  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  28) 
concur  in  fixing  the  taking  of  Alexandria  to  Friday  of  the  new  moon  of  Mohar- 
ram  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the  Hegira  (December  22,  a.d.  640).*  In  reckon- 
ing backwards  fourteen  months  spent  before  Alexandria,  seven  months  before 
Babylon,  etc.,  Amrou  might  have  invaded  Egypt  about  the  end  of  the  year  638: 
but  we  are  assured  that  he  entered  the  country  the  1 2th  of  Bayni,  6th  of  June 
(Murtadi,  Merveilles  de  l'Egypte,  p.  164 ;  Severus,  apud  Renaudot,  p.  162).  The 
Saracen,  and  afterwards  Lewis  IX.  of  France,  halted  at  Pelusium,  or  Damietta, 
during  the  season  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile. 

113  Eutych.  Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  316,  319. 

114  Notwithstanding  some  inconsistencies  of  Theophanes  and  Cedrenus,  the  ac- 
curacy of  Pagi  (Critica,  torn.  ii.  p.  824)  has  extracted  from  Nicephorus  and  the 
Chromcon  Orientale  the  true  date  of  the  death  of  Heraclius,  February  11th,  a.d. 
641,  fifty  days  after  the  loss  of  Alexandria.  A  fourth  of  that  time  was  sufficient 
to  convey  the  intelligence. 


4  Weil  places  the  capture  of  Alexandria  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  tb.6.  Hegira, 
consequently  a.d.  641,     Vol,  i,  p,  114. — S. 
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der  the  minority  of  his  grandson  the  clamors  of  a  people  de- 
prived of  their  daily  sustenance  compelled  the  Byzantine  court 
to  undertake  the  recovery  of  the  capital  of  Egypt.  In  the 
space  of  four  years  the  harbor  and  fortifications  of  Alexandria 
were  twice  occupied  by  a  fleet  and  army  of  Romans.  They 
were  twice  expelled  by  the  valor  of  Amrou,  who  was  recalled 
by  the  domestic  peril  from  the  distant  wars  of  Tripoli  and 
Nubia.  But  the  facility  of  the  attempt,  the  repetition  of  the 
insult,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  resistance,  provoked  him  to 
swear  that,  if  a  third  time  he  drove  the  infidels  into  the  sea, 
he  would  render  Alexandria  as  accessible  on  all  sides  as  the 
house  of  a  prostitute.  Faithful  to  his  promise,  he  dismantled 
several  parts  of  the  walls  and  towers;  but  the  people  were 
spared  in  the  chastisement  of  the  city,  and  the  Mosque  of 
Mercy  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  victorious  general 
had  stopped  the  fury  of  his  troops.* 

I  should  deceive  the  expectation  of  the  reader  if  I  passed 
in  silence  the  fate  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  as  it  is  de- 
-      ,  scribed  by  the  learned  Abulpharagius.     The  spirit 

The  Alex-  * 

andnau  u-  of  Amrou  was  more  curious  and  liberal  than  that 
of  his  brethren,  and  in  his  leisure  hours  the  Ara- 
bian chief  was  pleased  with  the  conversation  of  John,  the  last 
disciple  of  Ammonius,and  who  derived  the  surname  of  Phi- 
loponus  from  his  laborious  studies  of  grammar  and  philoso- 
phy.115 Emboldened  by  this  familiar  intercourse,  Philoponus 
presumed  to  solicit  a  gift,  inestimable  in  his  opinion,  con- 
temptible in  that  of  the  barbarians — the  royal  library,  which 
alone,  among  the  spoils  of  Alexandria,  had  not  been  appropri- 
ated by  the  visit  and  the  seal  of  the  conqueror.    Amrou  was 

1,5  Many  treatises  of  this  lover  of  labor  (<pCK6irovoQ)  are  still  extant ;  but  for 
readers  of  the  present  age,  the  printed  and  unpublished  are  nearly  in  the  same 
predicament.  Moses  and  Aristotle  are  the  chief  objects  of  his  verbose  commenta- 
ries, one  of  which  is  dated  as  early  as  May  10,  a.d.  617  (Fabric.  Biblioth.  Graec. 
torn.  ix.  p.  458-468).  A  modern  (John  Le  Clerc),  who  sometimes  assumed  the 
same  name,  was  equal  to  old  Philoponus  in  diligence,  and  far  superior  in  good 
sense  and  real  knowledge. 


a  The  recapture  of  Alexandria  occurred  in  the  second  year  of  the  Caliph  Oth* 
man  (a.d.  646).     Weil,  vol.  L  p.  157  seq. — &, 
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inclined  to  gratify  the  wish  of  the  grammarian,  but  his  rigid 
integrity  refused  to  alienate  the  minutest  object  without  the 
consent  of  the  caliph :  and  the  well-known  answer  of  Omar 
was  inspired  by  the  ignorance  of  a  fanatic.  "  If  these  writ- 
ings of  the  Greeks  agree  with  the  book  of  God,  they  are  use- 
less and  need  not  be  preserved :  if  they  disagree,  they  are  per- 
nicious and  ought  to  be  destroyed."  The  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted with  blind  obedience :  the  volumes  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment were  distributed  to  the  four  thousand  baths  of  the  city ; 
and  such  was  their  incredible  multitude,  that  six  months  were 
barely  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  this  precious  fuel. 
Since  the  Dynasties  of  Abulpharagius"*  have  been  given  to 
the  world  in  a  Latin  version,  the  tale  has  been  repeatedly 
transcribed ;  and  every  scholar,  with  pious  indignation,  has 
deplored  the  irreparable  shipwreck  of  the  learning,  the  arts, 
and  the  genius  of  antiquity.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  strongly 
tempted  to  deny  both  the  fact  and  the  consequences.  The 
fact  is  indeed  marvellous.  "Read  and  wonder!"  says  the 
historian  himself :  and  the  solitary  report  of  a  stranger  who 
wrote  at  the  end  of  six  hundred  years  on  the  confines  of  Me- 
dia is  overbalanced  by  the  silence  of  two  annalists  of  a  more 
early  date,  both  Christians,  both  natives  of  Egypt,  and  the 
most  ancient  of  whom,  the  Patriarch  Eutychius,  has  amply 
described  the  conquest  of  Alexandria.1"  The  rigid  sentence 
of  Omar  is  repugnant  to  the  sound  and  orthodox  precept  of 
the  Mahometan  casuists :  they  expressly  declare  that  the  re- 
ligious books  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  which  are  acquired 
by  the  right  of  war,  should  never  be  committed  to  the  flames ; 
and  that  the  works  of  profane  science,  historians  or  poets, 
physicians  or  philosophers,  may  be  lawfully  applied  to  the 


116  Abulpharag.  Dynast,  p.  114,  vers.  Pocock.  "  Audi  quid  factum  sit  et  mi- 
rare."  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  moderns  who  have  wondered  and 
believed,  but  I  may  distinguish  with  honor  the  rational  scepticism  of  Renaudot 
(Hist.  Alex.  Patriarch,  p.  170):  "  Historia  *  *  *  habet  aliquid  amarov  ut  Aiabibus 
familiare  est." 

111  This  curious  anecdote  will  be  vainly  sought  in  the  annals  of  Eutychius,  and 
the  Saracenic  history  of  Elmacin.  The  silence  of  Abulfeda,  Murtadi,  and  a  crowd 
of  Moslems,  is  leas  conclusive,  from  their  ignorance  of  Christian  literature. 
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use  of  the  faithful.11*  A  more  destructive  zeal  may  perhaps 
be  attributed  to  the  first  successors  of  Mahomet ;  yet  in  this 
instance  the  conflagration  would  have  speedily  expired  in  the 
deficiency  of  materials.  I  shall  not  recapitulate  the  disasters 
of  the  Alexandrian  library,  the  involuntary  flame  that  was 
kindled  by  Caesar  in  his  own  defence,119  or  the  mischievous 
bigotry  of  the  Christians,  who  studied  to  destroy  the  monu- 
ments of  idolatry.120  But  if  we  gradually  descend  from  the 
age  of  the  Antonines  to  that  of  Theodosius,  we  shall  learn 
from  a  chain  of  contemporary  witnesses  that  the  royal  palace 
and  the  temple  of  Serapis  no  longer  contained  the  four,  or 
the  seven,  hundred  thousand  volumes  which  had  been  assem- 
bled by  the  curiosity  and  magnificence  of  the  Ptolemies.1" 
Perhaps  the  Church  and  seat  of  the  patriarchs  might  be  en- 
riched with  a  repository  of  books ;  but  if  the  ponderous  mass 
of  Arian  and  Monophysite  controversy  were  indeed  consumed 
in  the  public  baths,121  a  philosopher  may  allow,  with  a  smile, 
that  it  was  ultimately  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.b    I 

118  See  Reland,  De  Jure  Militari  Mohammedanorum,  in  his  third  volume  of  Dis- 
sertations, p.  37.  The  reason  for  not  burning  the  religious  books  of  the  Jews  or 
Christians  is  derived  from  the  respect  that  is  due  to  the  name  of  God. 

119  Consult  the  collections  of  Frensheim  (Supplement.  Livian.  c.  12,  43)  and 
Usher  (Annal.  p.  469).  Livy  himself  had  styled  the  Alexandrian  library  "  Ele- 
gantiae  regum  curaeque  egregium  opus " — a  liberal  encomium,  for  which  he  is 
pertly  criticised  by  the  narrow  stoicism  of  Seneca  (De  Tranquillitate  Animi,  c.  9), 
whose  wisdom  on  this  occasion  deviates  into  nonsense. 

120  See  this  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  257. 

121  Aulus  Gellius  (Noctes  Atticae,  vi.  17),  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxii.  16),  and 
Orosius  (1.  vi.  c.  15  [p.  421]).  They  all  speak  in  the  past  tense,  and  the  words 
of  Ammianus  are  remarkably  strong:  "Fuerunt  BibliothecEe  innumerabiles  [in- 
sestimabiles]  ;  et  loquitur  monumentorum  veterum  concinens  fides,"  etc.* 

122  Renaudot  answers  for  versions  of  the  Bible,  Hexapla,  Catena.  Patrum,  Com- 
mentaries, etc.  (p.  170).  Our  Alexandrian  MS.,  if  it  came  from  Egypt,  and  not 
from  Constantinople  or  Mount  Athos  (Wetstein,  Prolegom.  ad  N.  T.  p.  8,  etc.), 
might  possibly  be  among  them. 


*  It  has,  however,  been  shown,  in  a  previous  note  (vol.  fii.  p.  257),  that  the  libra- 
ry of  the  Serapeum  was  not  destroyed  along  with  the  temple. — S. 

b  Since  the  time  of  Gibbon  several  new  Mahometan  authorities  have  been  ad- 
duced to  support  the  authority  of  Abulpharagius  respecting  the  burning  of  the 
Alexandrian  library.  That  of — I.  Abdollatiph,  by  Professor  White.  II.  Of  Ma- 
krizi :  I  have  seen  a  MS.  extract  from  this  writer.  III.  Of  Ibn  Chaledun;  and, 
after  them,  Hadschi  Chalfa.    See  Von  Hammer,  Geschichte  der  Assassinen,  p.  17. 
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sincerely  regret  the  more  valuable  libraries  which  have  been 
involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire ;  but  when  I  seri- 
ously compute  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  waste  of  ignorance,  and 
the  calamities  of  war,  our  treasures,  rather  than  our  losses, 
are  the  object  of  my  surprise.  Many  curious  and  interest- 
ing facts  are  buried  in  oblivion :  the  three  great  historians 
of  Rome  have  been  transmitted  to  our  hands  in  a  mutilated 
state ;  and  we  are  deprived  of  many  pleasing  compositions  of 
the  lyric,  iambic,  and  dramatic  poetry  of  the  Greeks.  Yet  we 
should  gratefully  remember  that  the  mischances  of  time  and 
accident  have  spared  the  classic  works  to  which  the  suffrage 
of  antiquity123  had  adjudged  the  first  place  of  genius  and 
glory :  the  teachers  of  ancient  knowledge,  who  are  still  ex- 
tant, had  perused  and  compared  the  writings  of  their  prede- 
cessors;124 nor  can  it  fairly  be  presumed  that  any  important 
truth,  any  useful  discovery  in  art  or  nature,  has  been  snatched 
away  from  the  curiosity  of  modern  ages. 

In  the  administration  of  Egypt,"6  Amrou  balanced  the  de- 
mands of  justice  and  policy ;  the  interest  of  the  people  of 

123  I  have  often  perused  with  pleasure  a  chapter  of  Quintilian  (Institut.  Orator. 
x.  1),  in  which  that  judicious  critic  enumerates  and  appreciates  the  series  of  Greek 
and  Latin  classics. 

124  Such  as  Galen,  Pliny,  Aristotle,  etc.  On  this  subject  Wotton  (Reflections 
on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning,  p.  85-95)  argues  with  solid  sense  against  the 
lively  exotic  fancies  of  Sir  William  Temple.  The  contempt  of  the  Greeks  for 
barbaric  science  would  scarcely  admit  the  Indian  or  iEthiopic  books  into  the 
library  of  Alexandria ;  nor  is  it  proved  that  philosophy  has  sustained  any  real  loss 
from  their  exclusion. 

125  This  curious  and  authentic  intelligence  of  Murtadi  (p.  284—289)  has  not  been 
discovered  either  by  Mr.  Ockley  or  by  the  self-sufficient  compilers  of  the  Modern 
Universal  History.  

Reinhard,  in  a  German  Dissertation,  printed  at  Gottingen,  1792,  and  St.  Croix 
(Magasin  Encyclop.  torn.  iv.  p.  433),  have  examined  the  question.  Among  Ori- 
ental scholars,  Professor  White,  M.  St.  Martin,  Von  Hammer,  and  Silv.  de  Sacy 
consider  the  fact  of  the  burning  the  library,  by  the  command  of  Omar,  beyond 
question.  Compare  St.  Martin's  note,  vol.  xi.  p.  296.  A  Mahometan  writer 
brings  a  similar  charge  against  the  Crusaders.  The  library  of  Tripoli  is  said  to 
have  contained  the  incredible  number  of  three  millions  of  volumes.  On  the  capt- 
nre  of  the  city,  Count  Bertram  of  St.  Gilles,  entering  the  first  room,  which  con- 
tained nothing  but  the  Koran,  ordered  the  whole  to  be  burned,  as  the  works  of 
the  false  prophet  of  Arabia.  See  Wilken,  Gesch.  der  Kreuzziige,  vol.  ii.  p.  211. 
— M.  Matter  also  argues  in  favor  of  the  received  account  respecting  the  burning 
of  the  Alexandrian  library.     Histoire  de  l'Ecole  d'Alexandrie,  vol.  i.  p.  342. — S. 
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the  law,  who  were  defended  by  God ;  and  of  the  people  of  the 
alliance,  who  were  protected  by  man.  In  the  re- 
tration  of  cent  tumult  of  conquest  and  deliverance,  the  tongue 
of  the  Copts  and  the  sword  of  the  Arabs  were 
most  adverse  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  province.  To  the 
former,  Amrou  declared  that  faction  and  falsehood  would  be 
doubly  chastised— by  the  punishment  of  the  accusers,  whom 
he  should  detest  as  his  personal  enemies,  and  by  the  promo- 
tion of  their  innocent  brethren,  whom  their  envy  had  labored 
to  injure  and  supplant.  He  excited  the  latter  by  the  motives 
of  religion  and  honor  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  their  charac- 
ter, to  endear  themselves  by  a  modest  and  temperate  conduct 
to  God  and  the  caliph,  to  spare  and  protect  a  people  who  had 
trusted  to  their  faith,  and  to  content  themselves  with  the  le- 
gitimate and  splendid  rewards  of  their  victory.  In  the  man- 
agement of  the  revenue  he  disapproved  the  simple  but  op- 
pressive mode  of  a  capitation,  and  preferred  with  reason  a 
proportion  of  taxes  deducted  on  every  branch  from  the  clear 
profits  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  A  third  part  of  the 
tribute  was  appropriated  to  the  annual  repairs  of  the  dikes 
and  canals,  so  essential  to  the  public  welfare.  Under  his  ad- 
ministration the  fertility  of  Egypt  supplied  the  dearth  of 
Arabia ;  and  a  string  of  camels,  laden  with  corn  and  provi- 
sions, covered  almost  without  an  interval  the  long  road  from 
Memphis  to  Medina.128  But  the  genius  of  Amrou  soon  re- 
newed the  maritime  communication  which  had  been  attempt- 
ed or  achieved  by  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies,  or  the  Cae- 
sars ;  and  a  canal,  at  least  eighty  miles  in  length,  was  opened 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea.  This  inland  navigation,  which 
would  have  joined  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
was  soon  discontinued  as  useless  and  dangerous:  the  throne 
was  removed  from  Medina  to  Damascus,  and  the  Grecian 
fleets  might  have  explored  a  passage  to  the  holy  cities  of 
Arabia."7 

126  Eutychius,  Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  320.     EIraacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  35. 

127  On  these  obscure  canals  the  reader  may  try  to  satisfy  himself  from  D'Anvilla 
(Mem.  sur  1'Egypte,  p.  108-110,  124, 132),  and  a  learned  thesis,  maintained  and 
printed  at  Strasburg  in  the  year  1770  ("  Juugendorum  marium  fluviorumque  mo- 
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Of  his  new  conquest  the  Caliph  Omar  had  an  imperfect 
knowledge  from  the  voice  of  fame  and  the  legends  of  the 

Koran.  He  requested  that  his  lieutenant  would 
populous-       place  before  his  eyes  the  realm  of  Pharaoh  and 

the  Amalekites;  and  the  answer  of  Amrou  exhib- 
its a  lively  and  not  unfaithful  picture  of  that  singular  coun- 
try.138 "  O  commander  of  the  faithful,  Egypt  is  a  compound 
of  black  earth  and  green  plants,  between  a  pulverized  moun- 
tain and  a  red  sand.  The  distance  from  Syene  to  the  sea  is 
a  month's  journey  for  a  horseman.  Along  the  valley  de- 
scends a  river,  on  which  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High  re- 
poses both  in  the  evening  and  morning,  and  which  rises  and 
falls  with  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon.  When  the 
annual  dispensation  of  Providence  unlocks  the  springs  and 
fountains  that  nourish  the  earth,  the  Nile  rolls  his  swelling 

limina,"  p.  39-47,  68-70).     Even  the  supine  Turks  have  agitated  the  old  proj- 
ect of  joining  the  two  seas  (Me'moires  du  Baron  de  Tott,  torn.  iv.).» 

128  A  small  volume,  Des  Merveilles,  etc.,  de  l'Egypte,  composed  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  Murtadi  of  Cairo,  and  translated  from  an  Arabic  MS.  of  Cardinal  Maz- 
arin,  was  published  by  Pierre  Vatier,  Paris,  1666.  The  antiquities  of  Egypt  are 
wild  and  legendary ;  but  the  writer  deserves  credit  and  esteem  for  his  account  of 
the  conquest  and  geography  of  his  native  country  (see  the  Correspondence  of 
Amrou  and  Omar,  p.  279-289). 


*  Both  classical  authority  and  Arabian  tradition  unite  in  testifying  the  exist- 
ence of  a  canal  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  the  most  probable  history  of 
which  seems  to  be  as  follows  •  It  was  begun  by  Nechos,  the  son  of  Psammetichus, 
but  left  unfinished  till  completed  by  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  This  line  be- 
gan a  little  above  Bubastis,  on  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile.  (Herod,  ii.  158.) 
Having  become  choked  with  sand,  it  was  restored  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who, 
however,  placed  its  head  farther  north,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Phacusa.  Another 
line,  derived  from  the  Nile  above  the  Delta,  seems  to  have  been  subsequently  add- 
ed. The  canal  was  evidently  navigable  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (Strabo,  lib.  xvii. 
p.  805,  Casaub. ;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  c.  33),  but  it  seems  to  have  become  useless  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  the  elder  (H.  N.  vi.  33).  It  was,  however,  repaired  by  Trajan  ;  and 
we  know  that  it  was  navigable  in  the  second  century,  in  the  time  of  Lucian  (Pseu- 
dom.  §  44).  Between  this  period,  however,  and  the  taking  of  Alexandria  by  Am- 
rou, it  must  have  become  again  choked  with  sand.  The  line,  as  restored  by  Am- 
rou, began  at  Babylon  (or  Fostat),  ran  northward  to  Bilbeis,  then  eastward, 
through  the  valley  of  Tomlat,  to  the  ruins  of  Heroopolis,  whence  it  took  a  south- 
erly direction,  and  entered  the  Red  Sea  at  Kolzum,  near  the  spot  where  Suez  sub- 
sequently rose.  It  must  thus  have  traversed  the  same  line  as  in  the  time  of  Tra- 
jan ;  and  as  Amrou  succeeded  in  a  year  or  two  in  rendering  it  again  navigable, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  ancient  works  remained  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preser- 
vation. See  Weil,  vol.  i.  p,  119  seq. ;  Letronne,  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  vol. 
xxvu.  p.  215.— S. 
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and  sounding  waters  through  the  realm  of  Egypt :  the  fields 
are  overspread  by  the  salutary  flood;  and  the  villages  com- 
municate with  each  other  in  their  painted  barks.  The  re- 
treat of  the  inundation  deposits  a  fertilizing  mud  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  various  seeds :  the  crowds  of  husbandmen  who 
blacken  the  land  may  be  compared  to  a  swarm  of  industrious 
ants ;  and  their  native  indolence  is  quickened  by  the  lash  of 
the  task-master  and  the  promise  of  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  a 
plentiful  increase.  Their  hope  is  seldom  deceived;  but  the 
riches  which  they  extract  from  the  wheat,  the  barley,  and  the 
rice,  the  legumes,  the  fruit-trees,  and  the  cattle,  are  unequally 
shared  between  those  who  labor  and  those  who  possess.  Ac- 
cording to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try is  adorned  with  a  sil/oer  wave,  a  verdant  emerald,  and  the 
deep  yellow  of  a  golden  harvest."129  Yet  this  beneficial  or- 
der is  sometimes  interrupted ;  and  the  long  delay  and  sudden 
swell  of  the  river  in  the  first  year  of  the  conquest  might  af- 
ford some  color  to  an  edifying  fable.  It  is  said  that  the  an- 
nual sacrifice  of  a  virgin130  had  been  interdicted, by  the  piety 
of  Omar;  and  that  the  Nile  lay  sullen  and  inactive  in  his 
shallow  bed,  till  the  mandate  of  the  caliph  was  cast  into  the 
obedient  stream,  which  rose  in  a  single  night  to  the  height  of 
sixteen  cubits.  The  admiration  of  the  Arabs  for  their  new 
conquest  encouraged  the  license  of  their  romantic  spirit.  We 
may  read,  in  the  gravest  authors,  that  Egypt  was  crowded 


129  In  a  twenty  years'  residence  at  Cairo,  the  Consul  Maillet  had  contemplated 
that  varying  scene — the  Nile  (Lettre  ii.,  particularly  p.  70,  75);  the  fertility  of 
the  land  (Lettre  ix.).  From  a  college  at  Cambridge  the  poetic  eye  of  Gray  had 
seen  the  same  objects  with  a  keener  glance : 

What  wonder  in  the  sultry  climes  that  spread, 
Where  Nile,  redundant  o'er  his  summer  bed, 
From  Iiis  broad  bosom  life  and  verdure  flings, 
And  broods  o'er  Egypt  with  his  wat'ry  wings, 
If  with  advent'rous  oar,  and  ready  sail, 
The  dusky  people  drive  before  the  gale, 
Or  on  frail  floats  to  neighboring  cities  ride, 
That  rise  and  glitter  o'er  the  ambient  tide. 

(Mason's  Works  and  Memoirs  of  Gray,  p.  199,  200.) 

180  Murtadi,  p.  1G4-167.  The  reader  will  not  easily  credit  a  human  sacrifice 
VDder  the  Christian  emperors,  or  a  miracle  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet. 
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with  twenty  thousand  cities  or  villages:1"  that,  exclusive  of 
the  Greeks  and  Arabs,  the  Copts  alone  were  found,  on  the  as- 
sessment, six  millions  of  tributary  subjects,182  or  twenty  mill- 
ions of  either  sex  and  of  every  age  :a  that  three  hundred  mill- 
ions of  gold  or  silver  were  annually  paid  to  the  treasury  of 
the  caliph.183  Our  reason  must  be  startled  by  these  extrava- 
gant assertions;  and  they  will  become  more  palpable  if  we 
assume  the  compass  and  measure  the  extent  of  habitable 
ground :  a  valley  from  the  tropic  to  Memphis  seldom  broad- 
er than  twelve  miles,  and  the  triangle  of  the  Delta,  a  flat  sur- 
face of  two  thousand  one  hundred  square  leagues,  compose  a 
twelfth  part  of  the  magnitude  of  France.134  A  more  accurate 
research  will  justify  a  more  reasonable  estimate.  The  three 
hundred  millions,  created  by  the  error  of  a  scribe,  are  reduced 
to  the  decent  revenue  of  four  millions  three  hundred  thou- 


181  Maillet,  Description  de  l'Egypte,  p.  22.  He  mentions  this  number  as  the 
common  opinion ;  and  adds  that  the  generality  of  these  villages  contain  two  or 
three  thousand  persons,  and  that  many  of  them  are  more  populous  than  our  large 
cities. 

132  Eutych.  Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  308,  311.  The  twenty  millions  are  computed 
from  the  following  data:  one  twelfth  of  mankind  above  sixty,  one  third  below 
sixteen,  the  proportion  of  men  to  women  as  seventeen  to  sixteen  (Recherches  sur 
la  Population  de  la  France,  p.  71,  72).  The  president  Goguet  (Origine  des  Arts, 
etc.,  torn.  iii.  p.  26,  etc.)  bestows  twenty-seven  millions  on  ancient  Egypt,  because 
the  seventeen  hundred  companions  of  Sesostris  were  bora  on  the  same  day. 

133  Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  218;  and  this  gross  lump  is  swallowed  without 
scruple  by  D'Herbelot  (Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  1031),  Arbuthnot  (Tables  of  Ancient 
Coins,  p.  262),  and  De  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  iii.  p.  135).  They  might 
allege  the  not  less  extravagant  liberality  of  Appian  in  favor  of  the  Ptolemies  (in 
prsefat.)  of  seveMy-four  myriads,  740,000  talents,  an  annual  income  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five,  or  near  three  hundred  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  according 
as  wc  reckon  by  the  Egyptian  or  the  Alexandrian  talent  (Bernard  de  Ponderibus 
Antiq.  p.  186). 

134  See  the  measurement  of  D'Anville  (Mem.  sur  l'Egypte,  p.  23,  etc.).  After 
some  peevish  cavils,  M.  Pauw  (Recherches  sur  les  Egyptiens,  torn.  i.  p.  118-121) 
can  only  enlarge  his  reckoning  to  2250  square  leagues. 


*  Mr.  Clinton  observes  that  the  number  of  six  millions  of  Copts  is  credible,  if 
we  understand  it  of  the  total  Coptic  population,  and  not  (with  Eutychius)  of  the 
male  adults  alone.  In  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.d.  66,  Egypt,  exclusive  of  Alexan- 
dria, contained  7,500,000  inhabitants.  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  16,  §  4.  In 
the  amount  of  tribute  in  Eutychius  there  must  be  exaggeration  or  error.  Fut, 
Rom.  vol.  ii.  p.  177.— S. 
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sand  pieces  of  gold,  of  which  nine  hundred  thousand  were 
consumed  by  the  pay  of  the  soldiers.13*  Two  authentic  lists, 
of  the  present  and  of  the  twelfth  century,  are  circumscribed 
within  the  respectable  number  of  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred villages  and  towns."8  After  a  long  residence  at  Cairo,  a 
French  consul  has  ventured  to  assign  about  four  millions  of 
Mahometans,  Christians,  and  Jews  for  the  ample,  though  not 
incredible,  scope  of  the  population  of  Egypt.1" 

IY.  The  conquest  of  Africa,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,138  was  first  attempted  by  the  arms  of  the  Caliph  Oth- 
man.a    The  pious  design  was  approved  by  the  companions 

135  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexand.  p.  334,  who  calls  the  common  reading 
or  version  of  Elmacin  error  librarii.  His  own  emendation,  of  4,300,000  pieces, 
in  the  ninth  century,  maintains  a  probable  medium  between  the  3,000,000  which 
the  Arabs  acquired  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt  (idem,  p.  168),  and  the  2,400,000 
which  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople  levied  in  the  last  century  (Pietro  della  Valle, 
torn.  i.  p.  352 ;  Thevenot,  part  i.  p.  824).  Pauw  (Recherches,  torn.  ii.  p.  365- 
373)  gradually  raises  the  revenue  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Caesars, 
from  six  to  fifteen  millions  of  German  crowns. 

136  The  list  of  Schultens  (Index  Geograph.  ad  calcem  Vit.  Saladin.  p.  5)  con- 
tains 2396  places ;  that  of  D'Anville  (Mem.  sur  l'Egypte,  p.  29),  from  the  divan 
of  Cairo,  enumerates  2696. 

131  See  Maillet  (Description  de  TEgypte,  p.  28),  who  seems  to  argue  with  can- 
dor and  judgment.  I  am  much  better  satisfied  with  the  observations  than  with 
the  reading  of  the  French  consul.  He  was  ignorant  of  Greek  and  Latin  litera- 
ture, and  his  fancy  is  too  much  delighted  with  the  fictions  of  the  Arabs.  Their 
best  knowledge  is  collected  by  Abulfeda  (Descript.  JEgypt.  Arab,  et  Lat.  k  Joh. 
David  Michaelis,  Gottingae,  in  4to,  1776);  and  in  two  recent  voyages  into  Egypt, 
we  are  amused  by  Savary,  and  instructed  by  Volney.  I  wish  the  latter  could 
travel  over  the  globe. 

138  jy[y  conquest  of  Africa  is  drawn  from  two  French  interpreters  of  Arabic  lit- 
erature, Cardonne  (Hist,  de  l'Afrique  et  de  l'Espagne  sous  la  Domination  des 
Arabes,  torn.  i.  p.  8-55)  and  Otter  (Hist,  de  1' Academic  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxi. 
p.  111-125  and  136).  They  derive  their  principal  information  from  Novaiii,  who 
composed,  a.d.  1331,  an  Encyclopaedia  in  more  than  twenty  volumes.  The  five 
general  parts  successively  treat  of :  1.  Physics;  2.  Man;  3.  Animals;  4.  Plants; 
and,  5.  History;  and  the  African  affairs  are  discussed  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  th« 
fifth  section  of  this  last  part  (Reiske,  Prodidagmata  ad  Hagji  Chalifae  Tabulas, 
p.  232-234).  Among  the  older  historians  who  are  quoted  by  Novaiii  we  may  dis- 
tinguish the  original  narrative  of  a  soldier  who  led  the  van  of  the  Moslems. 


*  According  to  Weil,  the  first  invasion  of  Africa  and  capture  of  Tripoli  was 
conducted  by  Anirou  in  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  a.d.  643-44.  The  expedi- 
tion of  Abdullah  was  subsequent.     He  was  appointed  to  the  command  in  Egypt 
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of  Mahomet  and  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes;  and  twenty  thou- 
afmoa.  san(i  Arabs  marched  from  Medina,  with  the  gifts 
byrAbilii£n  and  tne  blessing  of  the  commander  of  the  faith- 
a.b.  MT.  fuj  They  were  joined  in  the  camp  of  Memphis 
by  twenty  thousand  of  their  countrymen ;  and  the  conduct  of 
the  war  was  intrusted  to  Abdallah,1*9  the  son  of  Said  and  the 
foster-brother  of  the  caliph,  who  had  lately  supplanted  the 
conqueror  and  lieutenant  of  Egypt.  Yet  the  favor  of  the 
prince,  and  the  merit  of  his  favorite,  could  not  obliterate  the 
guilt  of  his  apostasy.  The  early  conversion  of  Abdallah,  and 
his  skilful  pen,  had  recommended  him  to  the  important  office 
of  transcribing  the  sheets  of  the  Koran  :  he  betrayed  his  trust, 
corrupted  the  text,  derided  the  errors  which  he  had  made,  and 
fled  to  Mecca  to  escape  the  justice,  and  expose  the  ignorance, 
of  the  apostle.  After  the  conquest  of  Mecca  he  fell  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  Mahomet :  his  tears,  and  the  entreaties  of  Oth- 
man,  extorted  a  reluctant  pardon ;  but  the  prophet  declared 
that  he  had  so  long  hesitated,  to  allow  time  for  some  zealous 
disciple  to  avenge  his  injury  in  the  blood  of  the  apostate. 
"With  apparent  fidelity  and  effective  merit  he  served  the  re- 
ligion which  it  was  no  longer  his  interest  to  desert :  his  birth 
and  talents  gave  him  an  honorable  rank  among  the  Koreish ; 
and,  in  a  nation  of  cavalry,  Abdallah  was  renowned  as  the 
boldest  and  most  dexterous  horseman  of  Arabia.  At  the 
head  of  forty  thousand  Moslems  he  advanced  from  Egypt  into 
the  unknown  countries  of  the  "West.     The  sands  of  Barca 

139  See  the  history  of  Abdallah,  in  Abulfeda  (Vit.  Mohammed,  p.  109)  and 
Gagnier  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  iii.  p.  45-48). 


in  the  second  year  of  the  Caliph  Othman.  Weil,  vol.  i.  p.  123  seq.,  and  p.  159. 
It  may  be  further  remarked  that  Gibbon's  narrative  is  not  consistent  with  itself. 
At  p.  356  he  represents  Amrou  as  recalled  "from  the  distant  wars  of  Tripoli  and 
Nubia  "by  the  attempt  of  the  Greeks  to  retake  Alexandria;  and  as  that  event 
happened  "within  the  space  of  four  years"  from  its  first  capture,  the  date  of  it 
must,  according  to  his  chronology,  have  been  before  the  end  of  a.d.  644.  Conse- 
quently, the  conquest  of  Africa  must,  on  his  own  showing,  have  been  "first  at- 
tempted "  three  years  before  the  date  here  assigned. 

The  Caliph  Othman  wished  Amrou,  who  had  just  reconquered  Alexandria,  to 
content  himself  with  the  command  of  the  army  of  Egypt,  whilst  Abdallah  should 
preside  over  the  finances.  But  Amrou  refused  this  offer,  remarking  that  in  such 
case  "he  should  resemble  a  man  who  held  a  cow  by  the  horns  whilst  another 
milked  her."    Weil,  vol.  i.  p.  159.— S, 
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might  be  impervious  to  a  Roman  legion  ;  but  the  Arabs  were 
attended  by  their  faithful  camels ;  and  the  natives  of  the  des- 
ert beheld  without  terror  the  familiar  aspect  of  the  soil  and 
climate.  After  a  painful  march  they  pitched  their  tents  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Tripoli,140  a  maritime  city  in  which  the  name, 
the  wealth,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  had  gradually 
centred,  and  which  now  maintains  the  third  rank  among  the 
states  of  Barbary.  A  reinforcement  of  Greeks  was  surprised 
and  cut  in  pieces  on  the  sea-shore ;  bat  the  fortifications  of 
Tripoli  resisted  the  first  assaults ;  and  the  Saracens  were 
tempted  by  the  approach  of  the  Praefect  Gregory141  to  relin- 
quish the  labors  of  the  siege  for  the  perils  and  the 

The  Prasfect 

Gregory  and  hopes  of  a  decisive  action.  If  his  standard  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men, 
the  regular  bands  of  the  empire  must  have  been  lost  in  the 
naked  and  disorderly  crowd  of  Africans  and  Moors,  who 
formed  the  strength,  or  rather  the  numbers,  of  his  host.  He 
rejected  with  indignation  the  option  of  the  Koran  or  the  trib- 
ute ;  and  during  several  days  the  two  armies  were  fiercely  en- 
gaged from  the  dawn  of  light  to  the  hour  of  noon,  when  their 
fatigue  and  the  excessive  heat  compelled  them  to  seek  shelter 
and  refreshment  in  their  respective  camps.  The  daughter  of 
Gregory,  a  maid  of  incomparable  beauty  and  spirit,  is  said  to 
have  fought  by  his  side:  from  her  earliest  youth  she  was 
trained  to  mount  on  horseback,  to  draw  the  bow,  and  to  wield 
the  scimetar ;  and  the  richness  of  her  arms  and  apparel  were 
conspicuous  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  battle.     Her  hand, 

140  The  province  and  city  of  Tripoli  are  described  by  Leo  African  us  (in  Navi- 
gatione  et  Viaggi  di  Ram  usio,  torn.  i.  Venetia,  1550,  fol.  76  verso)  and  Marmol 
(Description  del'Afrique,  torn.  ii.  p.  562).  The  first  of  these  writers  was  a  Moor, 
a  scholar,  and  a  traveller,  who  composed  or  translated  his  African  geography  in  a 
state  of  captivity  at  Rome,  where  he  had  assumed  the  name  and  religion  of  Pope 
Leo  X.  In  a  similar  captivity  among  the  Moors,  the  Spaniard  Marmol,  a  soldier 
of  Charles  V.,  compiled  his  Description  of  Africa,  translated  by  D'Abhmcourt  into 
French  (Paris,  1667,  3  vols,  in  4to).  Marmol  had  read  and  seen,  but  he  is  desti- 
tute of  the  curious  and  extensive  observation  which  abounds  in  the  original  work 
of  Leo  the  African. 

141  Theophanes,  who  mentions  the  defeat,  rather  than  the  death,  of  Gregory. 
He  brands  the  prefect  with  the  name  of  Tupavvog :  he  had  probably  assumed  th« 
purple  (Chronograph,  p.  285  [torn.  i.  p.  525,  edit.  Bonn]). 
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with  a  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  was  offered  for  the 
head  of  the  Arabian  general,  and  the  youths  of  Africa  were 
excited  by  the  prospect  of  the  glorious  prize.  At  the  press- 
ing solicitation  of  his  brethren,  Abdallah  withdrew  his  per- 
son from  the  field  ;  but  the  Saracens  were  discouraged  by  the 
retreat  of  their  leader,  and  the  repetition  of  these  equal  or  un- 
successful conflicts. 

A  noble  Arabian,  who  afterwards  became  the  adversary  of 
Ali,  and  the  father  of  a  caliph,  had  signalized  his  valor  in 
victory  of  Egypt,  and  Zobeir1"  was  the  first  who  planted  the 
the  Arabs.  scaling -ladder  against  the  walls  of  Babylon.  In 
the  African  war  he  was  detached  from  the  standard  of  Abdal- 
lah. On  the  news  of  the  battle,  Zobeir,  with  twelve  compan- 
ions, cut  his  way  through  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  and  pressed 
forward,  without  tasting  either  food  or  repose,  to  partake  of 
the  dangers  of  his  brethren.  He  cast  his  eyes  round  the  field : 
"  Where,"  said  he,  "  is  our  general  ?"  "  In  his  tent."  "  Is 
the  tent  a  station  for  the  general  of  the  Moslems  ?"  Abdallah 
represented  with  a  blush  the  importance  of  his  own  life,  and 
the  temptation  that  was  held  forth  by  the  Roman  praefect. 
"  Retort,"  said  Zobeir, "  on  the  infidels  their  ungenerous  at- 
tempt. Proclaim  through  the  ranks  that  the  head  of  Greg- 
ory shall  be  repaid  with  his  captive  daughter,  and  the  equal 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold."  To  the  cour- 
age and  discretion  of  Zobeir  the  lieutenant  of  the  caliph  in- 
trusted the  execution  of  his  own  stratagem,  which  inclined 
the  long-disputed  balance  in  favor  of  the  Saracens.  Supply- 
ing by  activity  and  artifice  the  deficiency  of  numbers,  a  part 
of  their  forces  lay  concealed  in  their  tents,  while  the  remain- 
der prolonged  an  irregular  skirmish  with  the  enemy  till  the 
sun  was  high  in  the  heavens.  On  both  sides  they  retired 
with  fainting  steps :  their  horses  were  unbridled,  their  armor 
was  laid  aside,  and  the  hostile  nations  prepared,  or  seemed  to 
prepare,  for  the  refreshment  of  the  evening,  and  the  encoun- 

142  See  in  Ockley  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  45)  the  death  of  Zobeir,  which 
was  honored  with  the  tears  of  Ali,  against  whom  he  had  rebelled.  His  valor  at 
the  siege  of  Babylon,  if  indeed  it  be  the  same  person,  is  mentioned  by  Eutychius 
(Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  308). 
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ter  of  the  ensuing  day.  On  a  sudden  the  charge  was  sound- 
ed ;  the  Arabian  camp  poured  forth  a  swarm  of  fresh  and 
intrepid  warriors ;  and  the  long  line  of  the  Greeks  and  Afri- 
cans was  surprised,  assaulted,  overturned,  by  new  squadrons 
of  the  faithful,  who,  to  the  eye  of  fanaticism,  might  appear 
as  a  band  of  angels  descending  from  the  sky.  The  prsefect 
himself  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  Zobeir :  his  daughter,  who 
sought  revenge  and  death,  was  surrounded  and  made  prison- 
er ;  and  the  fugitives  involved  in  their  disaster  the  town  of 
Sufetula,  to  which  they  escaped  from  the  sabres  and  lances  of 
the  Arabs.  Sufetula  was  built  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
to  the  south  of  Carthage :  a  gentle  declivity  is  watered  by  a 
running  stream,  and.  shaded  by  a  grove  of  juniper-trees ;  and, 
in  the  ruins  of  a  triumphal  arch,  a  portico,  and  three  temples 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  curiosity  may  yet  admire  the  magnif- 
icence of  the  Romans.148  After  the  fall  of  this  opulent  city, 
the  provincials  and  barbarians  implored  on  all  sides  the  mer- 
cy of  the  conqueror.  His  vanity  or  his  zeal  might  be  flatter- 
ed by  offers  of  tribute  or  professions  of  faith :  but  his  losses, 
his  fatigues,  and  the  progress  of  an  epidemical  disease  pre- 
vented a  solid  establishment ;  and  the  Saracens,  after  a  cam- 
paign of  fifteen  months,  retreated  to  the  confines  of  Egypt, 
with  the  captives  and  the  wealth  of  their  African  expedition. 
The  caliph's  fifth  was  granted  to  a  favorite,  on  the  nominal 
payment  of  five  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold  ;144  but  the 
State  was  doubly  injured  by  this  fallacious  transaction,  if 
each  foot-soldier  had  shared  one  thousand,  and  each  horseman 
three  thousand  pieces,  in  the  real  division  of  the  plunder. 
The  author  of  the  death  of  Gregory  was  expected  to  have 
claimed  the  most  precious  reward  of  the  victory:  from  his 
silence  it  might  be  presumed  that  he  had  fallen  in  the  battle, 
till  the  tears  and  exclamations  of  the  prefect's  daughter  at 

"»  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  118, 119. 

144  "Mimica  emptio,"  says  Abulfeda,  "erat  haec,  et  mira  donatio;  quando- 
quidem  Othman,  ejus  nomine  nummos  ex  serario  prius  ablatos  eerario  prsestabat " 
(Annal.  Moslem,  p.  78).  Elmacin  (in  his  cloudy  version,  p.  89)  seems  to  report 
the  same  job.  When  the  Arabs  besieged  the  palace  of  Othman,  it  stood  high  in 
their  catalogue  of  grievance*. 
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the  sight  of  Zobeir  revealed  the  valor  and  modesty  of  that 
gallant  soldier.  The  unfortunate  virgin  was  offered,  and  al- 
most rejected,  as  a  6lave,  by  her  father's  murderer,  who  coolly 
declared  that  his  sword  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  that  he  labored  for  a  recompense  far  above  the 
charms  of  mortal  beauty  or  the  riches  of  this  transitory  life. 
A  reward  congenial  to  his  temper  was  the  honorable  commis- 
sion of  announcing  to  the  Caliph  Othman  the  success  of  his 
arms.  The  companions,  the  chiefs,  and  the  people  were  as- 
sembled in  the  Mosque  of  Medina,  to  hear  the  interesting 
narrative  of  Zobeir ;  and,  as  the  orator  forgot  nothing  except 
the  merit  of  his  own  counsels  and  actions,  the  name  of  Ab- 
dallah  was  joined  by  the  Arabians  with  the  heroic  names  of 
Caled  and  Amrou.Maa 

The  Western  conquests  of  the  Saracens  were  suspended 
near  twenty  years,  till  their  dissensions  were  composed  by 
Progress  of  ^e  establishment  of  the  House  of  Ommiyah;  and 
inAfHca.en8  *ne  Caliph  Moawiyah  was  invited  by  the  cries  of 
a.d.  665-689.  £ke  Africans  themselves.  The  successors  of  Hera- 
clius  had  been  informed  of  the  tribute  which  they  had  been 
compelled  to  stipulate  with  the  Arabs ;  but  instead  of  being 
moved  to  pity  and  relieve  their  distress,  they  imposed,  as  an 
equivalent  or  a  fine,  a  second  tribute  of  a  similar  amount. 
The  ears  of  the  Byzantine  ministers  were  shut  against  the 
complaints  of  their  poverty  and  ruin ;  their  despair  was  re- 
duced to  prefer  the  dominion  of  a  single  master ;  and  the  ex- 
tortions of  the  Patriarch  of  Carthage,  who  was  invested  with 
civil  and  military  power,  provoked  the  sectaries,  and  even  the 

145  'Eirtarp&nvoav  SapaKtjvol  Trjv  'Afpucfiv,  km  avfitaKovrtg  rip  rvpawtp  Tpij- 
yopitp  tovtqv  rpeirovoi,  xai  roi)Q  ai)v  avrcp  Kreivovm,  Kai  oroixrjoavTec  <j>6povQ  fieri 
tS>v  *A(j>p(i)V  hirtorp&pav.  Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  285,  edit.  Paris  [vol.  i. 
p.  525,  edit.  Bonn].     His  chronology  is  loose  and  inaccurate. 


*  The  romantic  incidents  of  this  narrative,  especially  with  regard  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Gregorius,  appear  to  be  destitute  of  historical  foundation.  Gregorius  was 
surprised  and  slain  in  a  tent  at  some  distance  from  the  troops ;  and  the  latter  be- 
came disheartened  by  the  death  of  their  leader.  In  the  division  of  the  booty,  his 
daughter  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  native  of  Medina ;  and  in  order  to  escape  the  horrors 
of  slavery,  sought  death  hv  throwing  herself  from  a  camel  on  her  road  to  that  city. 
Weil,  vol.  i.  p.  161.— & 
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Catholics,  of  the  Roman  province,  to  abjure  the  religion  a8 
well  as  the  authority  of  their  tyrants.  The  first  lieutenant 
of  Moawiyah  acquired  a  just  renown,  subdued  an  important 
city,  defeated  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  Greeks,  swept  away 
fourscore  thousand  captives,  and  enriched  with  their  spoils 
the  bold  adventurers  of  Syria  and  Egypt.148  But  the  title 
of  Conqueror  of  Africa  is  more  justly  due  to  his  successor 
Akbah.  He  inarched  from  Damascus  at  the  head  of  ten 
thousand  of  the  bravest  Arabs;  and  the  genuine  force  of  the 
Moslems  was  enlarged  by  the  doubtful  aid  and  conversion  of 
many  thousand  barbarians.  It  would  be  difficult,  nor  is  it 
necessary,  to  trace  the  accurate  line  of  the  progress  of  Ak- 
bah. The  interior  regions  have  been  peopled  by  the  Orient- 
als with  fictitious  armies  and  imaginary  citadels.  In  the  war- 
like province  of  Zab,  or  Numidia,  fourscore  thousand  of  the 
natives  might  assemble  in  arms;  but  the  number  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  towns  is  incompatible  with  the  ignorance 
or  decay  of  husbandry  ;147  and  a  circumference  of  three  leagues 
will  not  be  justified  by  the  ruins  of  Erbe  or  Lambesa,  the  an- 
cient metropolis  of  that  inland  country.  As  we  approach  the 
sea-coast,  the  well-known  cities  of  Bugia148  and  Tangier149  de- 
fine the  more  certain  limits  of  the  Saracen  victories.  A  rem- 
nant of  trade  still  adheres  to  the  commodious  harbor  of  Bu- 
gia, which  in  a  more  prosperous  age  is  said  to  have  contained 
about  twenty  thousand  houses ;  and  the  plenty  of  iron  which 
is  dug  from  the  adjacent  mountains  might  have  supplied  a 
braver  people  with  the  instruments  of  defence.  The  remote 
position  and  venerable  antiquity  of  Tingi,  or  Tangier,  have 
been  decorated  by  the  Greek  and  Arabian  fables ;   but  the 

146  Theophanes  (in  Chronograph,  p.  293  [vol.  i.p.  539])  inserts  the  vague  rumors 
that  might  reach  Constantinople  of  the  Western  conquests  of  the  Arabs ;  and  I 
learn  from  Paul  Warnefrid,  Deacon  of  Aquileia  (De  Gestis  Langobard.  1.  v.  c.  13), 
that  at  this  time  they  sent  a  fleet  from  Alexandria  into  the  Sicilian  and  African 
seas. 

147  See  Novairi  (apud  Otter,  p.  118),  Leo  Africanus  (fol.  81,  verso),  who  reckons 
only  "Cinque  cittk  e  infinite  casale,"  Marmol  (Description  de  l'Afrique,  torn.  iii. 
p.  33),  and  Shaw  (Travels,  p.  57,  65-68). 

148  Leo  African,  fol.  58,  verso  59,  recto;  Marmol,  torn.  ii.  p.  415;  Shaw,  p.  43, 

149  Leo  African,  fol.  52  ;  Marmol,  torn.  ii.  p.  228. 
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figurative  expressions  of  the  latter,  that  the  walls  were  con- 
structed of  brass,  and  that  the  roofs  were  covered  with  gold 
and  silver,  may  be  interpreted  as  the  emblems  of  strength  and 
opulence.  The  province  of  Mauritania  Tingitana,160  which  as- 
sumed the  name  of  the  capital,  had  been  imperfectly  discov- 
ered and  settled  by  the  Romans ;  the  five  colonies  were  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  pale,  and  the  more  southern  parts  were  sel- 
dom explored  except  by  the  agents  of  luxury,  who  searched 
the  forests  for  ivory  and  the  citron-wood,1"  and  the  shores 
of  the  ocean  for  the  purple  shell-fish.  The  fearless  Akbah 
plunged  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  traversed  the  wilder- 
ness in  which  his  successors  erected  the  splendid  capitals  of 
Fez  and  Morocco,162  and  at  length  penetrated  to  the  verge  of 
the  Atlantic  and  the  great  desert.  The  river  Sus  descends 
from  the  western  sides  of  Mount  Atlas,  fertilizes,  like  the 
Nile,  the  adjacent  soil,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  a  moderate 
distance  from  the  Canary,  or  Fortunate,  islands.     Its  banks 

160  "Regio  ignobilis,  et  vix  quicquam  illustre  sortita,  parvis  oppidis  habitatnr, 
parva  flumina  emittit,  solo  quam  viris  melior,  et  segnitie  gentis  obscura."  Pora- 
ponius  Mela,  i.  5;  iii.  10.  Mela  deserves  the  more  credit,  since  his  own  Phoeni- 
cian ancestors  had  migrated  from  Tingitana  to  Spain  (see,  in  ii.  6,  a  passage  of 
that  geographer  so  cruelly  tortured  by  Salmasius,  Isaac  Vossius,  and  the  most 
virulent  of  critics,  James  Gronovius).  He  lived  at  the  time  of  the  final  reduction 
of  that  country  by  the  Emperor  Claudius ;  yet,  almost  thirty  years  afterwards, 
Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  i.)  complains  of  his  authors,  too  lazy  to  inquire,  too  proud  to 
confess  their  ignorance  of  that  wild  and  remote  province. 

161  The  foolish  fashion  of  this  citron-wood  prevailed  at  Rome  among  the  men,  as 
much  as  the  taste  for  pearls  among  the  women.  A  round  board  or  table,  four  or 
five  feet  in  diameter,  sold  for  the  price  of  an  estate  ("  latifundii  taxatione  "),  eiglu, 
ten,  or  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xiii.  29).  I  conceive 
that  I  must  not  confound  the  tree  citrus  with  that  of  the  fruit  citrum.1  But  I  am 
not  botanist  enough  to  define  the  former  (it  is  like  the  wild  cypress)  by  the  vulgar 
or  Linnaean  name  ;  nor  will  I  decide  whether  the  citrum  be  the  orange  or  the  lem- 
on. Salmasius  appears  to  exhaust  the  subject,  but  he  too  often  involves  himself 
in  the  web  of  his  disorderly  erudition  (Plinian.  Exercitat.  torn.  ii.  p.  666,  etc. ). 

152  Leo  African,  fol.  16,  verso.  Marmol,  torn.  ii.  p.  28.  This  province,  the  first 
scene  of  the  exploits  and  greatness  of  the  cherifs,  is  often  mentioned  in  the  curious 
history  of  that  dynasty  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  of  Marmol,  Description  de 
l'Afrique.  The  third  volume  of  the  Recherches  Historiques  sur  les  Maures  (late- 
ly published  at  Paris)  illustrates  the  history  and  geography  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Fes  and  Morocco.  

■  Citrum  was  not  the  fruit,  but  the  wood  of  the  tree. — & 
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were  inhabited  by  the  last  of  the  Moors,  a  race  of  savages, 
without  laws  or  discipline  or  religion :  they  were  astonished 
by  the  strange  and  irresistible  terrors  of  the  Oriental  arms; 
and"  as  they  possessed  neither  gold  nor  silver,  the  richest  spoil 
was  the  beauty  of  the  female  captives,  some  of  whom  were 
afterwards  sold  for  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The  career, 
though  not  the  zeal,  of  Akbah  was  checked  by  the  prospect 
of  a  boundless  ocean.  He  spurred  his  horse  into  the  waves, 
and,  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  exclaimed,  with  the  tone  of  a 
fanatic,  "  Great  God  !  if  my  course  were  not  stopped  by  this 
sea,  I  would  still  go  on,  to  the  unknown  kingdoms  of  the 
West,  preaching  the  unity  of  thy  holy  name,  and  putting  to 
the  sword  the  rebellious  nations  who  worship  any  other  gods 
than  thee."168a  Yet  this  Mahometan  Alexander,  who  sighed 
for  new  worlds,  was  unable  to  preserve  his  recent  conquests. 
By  the  universal  defection  of  the  Greeks  and  Africans  he  was 
recalled  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  surrounding 
multitudes  left  him  only  the  resource  of  an  honorable  death. 
The  last  scene  was  dignified  by  an  example  of  national  virtue. 
An  ambitious  chief,  who  had  disputed  the  command  and  fail- 
ed in  the  attempt,  was  led  about  as  a  prisoner  in  the  camp  of 
the  Arabian  general.  The  insurgents  had  trusted  to  his  dis- 
content and  revenge ;  he  disdained  their  offers  and  revealed 
their  designs.  In  the  hour  of  danger  the  grateful  Akbah  un- 
locked his  fetters  and  advised  him  to  retire ;  he  chose  to  die 
under  the  banner  of  his  rival.  Embracing  as  friends  and  mar- 
tyrs, they  unsheathed  their  scimetars,  broke  their  scabbards, 
and  maintained  an  obstinate  combat  till  they  fell  by  each 
other's  side  on  the  last  of  their  slaughtered  countrymen.  The 
third  general  or  governor  of  Africa,  Zuheir,  avenged  and  en* 

158  Otter  (p.  119)  has  given  the  strong  tone  of  fanaticism  to  this  exclamation, 
which  Cardonne  (p.  37)  has  softened  to  a  pious  wish  of  preaching  the  Koran.  Yet 
they  had  both  the  same  text  of  Novairi  before  their  eyes. 


*  Weil  rejects  this  story  about  Akbah  and  the  extent  of  his  conquests,  and  con- 
tends that  his  expedition  has  been  confounded  with  the  subsequent  one  of  Musa. 
Akbah  never  penetrated  so  far  as  Tangier,  which  was  first  taken  by  Musa  in  the 
caliphate  of  Welid  ;  and  the  Sus  has  probably  been  confounded  with  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  which  was  entered  by  him.     Vol.  i.  p.  288  seq.,  and  514. — S. 
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countered  the  fate  of  his  predecessor.  He  vanquished  the 
natives  in  many  battles ;  he  was  overthrown  by  a  powerful 
army  which  Constantinople  had  sent  to  the  relief  of  Car- 
thage. 

It  had  been  the  frequent  practice  of  the  Moorish  tribes  to 
join  the  invaders,  to  share  the  plunder,  to  profess  the  faith, 
„     M  ,       and  to  revolt  to  their  savage  state  of  independence 

Foundation  ,   ,  i        /»  .,. 

ofcairoan.     and  idolatry  on  the  nrst  retreat  or  misfortune  of 

A.D.  6T0-6T6.         ,-.,,  mi  i  <•      »  i  i      i      i       i 

the  Moslems.  I  he  prudence  of  Akbah  had  pro- 
posed to  found  an  Arabian  colony  in  the  heart  of  Africa ;  a 
citadel  that  might  curb  the  levity  of  the  barbarians,  a  place 
of  refuge  to  secure,  against  the  accidents  of  war,  the  wealth 
and  the  families  of  the  Saracens.  With  this  view,  and  under 
the  modest  title  of  the  station  of  a  caravan,  he  planted  this 
colony  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  Hegira.  In  its  present  de- 
cay, Cairoan164  still  holds  the  second  rank  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  fifty  miles  to  the  south  ;15' 
its  inland  situation,  twelve  miles  westward  of  the  sea,  has  pro- 
tected the  city  from  the  Greek  and  Sicilian  fleets.  When  the 
wild  beasts  and  serpents  were  extirpated,  when  the  forest,  or 
rather  wilderness,  was  cleared,  the  vestiges  of  a  Roman  town 
were  discovered  in  a  sandy  plain :  the  vegetable  food  of  Cai- 
roan is  brought  from  afar;  and  the  scarcity  of  springs  con- 
strains the  inhabitants  to  collect  in  cisterns  and  reservoirs  a 
precarious  supply  of  rain-water.  These  obstacles  were  sub- 
dued by  the  industry  of  Akbah ;  he  traced  a  circumference 
of  three  thousand  and  six  hundred  paces,  which  he  encom- 

154  The  foundation  of  Cairoan  is  mentioned  by  Ockley  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens, 
vol.  ii.  p.  129, 130);  and  the  situation,  mosque,  etc.,  of  the  city  are  described  by 
Leo  Africanus  (fol.  75),  Marmot  (torn.  ii.  p.  532),  and  Shaw  (p.  115).a 

186  A  portentous,  though  frequent,  mistake  has  been  the  confounding,  from  a 
slight  similitude  of  name,  the  Cyrene  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Cairoan  of  the  Arabs, 
two  cities  which  are  separated  by  an  interval  of  a  thousand  miles  along  the  sea- 
coast.  The  great  Thuanus  has  not  escaped  this  fault,  the  less  excusable  as  it  is 
connected  with  a  formal  and  elaborate  description  of  Africa  (Historiar.  1.  vii.  c.  2, 
in  torn.  i.  p.  240,  edit.  Buckley). 


*  Cairoan  had  been  founded  by  Moawiyah  Ibn  Hudeidj,  Akbah's  predecessor. 
But  Akbah,  not  liking  the  situation,  removed  the  colony  to  the  wooded  plain  in 
which  it  now  lies.     Weil,  vol.  i.  p.  286. — S. 
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passed  with  a  brick  wall ;  in  the  space  of  five  years  the  gov- 
ernor's palace  was  surrounded  with  a  sufficient  number  of  pri- 
vate habitations;  a  spacious  mosque  was  supported  by  five 
hundred  columns  of  granite,  porphyry,  and  Numidian  marble; 
and  Cairoan  became  the  seat  of  learning  as  well  as  of  empire. 
But  these  were  the  glories  of  a  later  age ;  the  new  colony  was 
shaken  by  the  successive  defeats  of  Akbah  and  Zuheir,  and 
the  western  expeditions  were  again  interrupted  by  the  civil 
discord  of  the  Arabian  monarchy.  The  son  of  the  valiant 
Zobeir  maintained  a  war  of  twelve  years,  a  siege  of  seven 
months,  against  the  House  of  Ommiyah.  Abdallah  was  said 
to  unite  the  fierceness  of  the  lion  with  the  subtlety  of  the 
fox  ;  but  if  he  inherited  the  courage,  he  was  devoid  of  the 
generosity,  of  his  father.158 

The  return  of  domestic  peace  allowed  the  Caliph  Abdal- 

malek  to  resume  the  conquest  of  Africa ;  the  standard  was 

delivered  to  Hassan,  Governor  of  Egypt,  and  the 

Conquest  '  .    '  .   ,  OJ  r  ' 

<>f Carthage,    revenue  oi  that  kingdom,  with  an  army  ot  forty 

a.t>.  692-698.  *  1         . 

thousand  men,  was  consecrated  to  the  important 
service.  In  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  the  interior  provinces 
had  been  alternately  won  and  lost  by  the  Saracens.  But  the 
sea-coast  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks ;  the  pred- 
ecessors of  Hassan  had  respected  the  name  and  fortifications 
of  Carthage ;  and  the  number  of  its  defenders  was  recruited 
by  the  fugitives  of  Cabes  and  Tripoli.  The  arms  of  Hassan 
were  bolder  and  more  fortunate :  he  reduced  and  pillaged  the 
metropolis  of  Africa;  and  the  mention  of  scaling-ladders  may 
justify  the  suspicion  that  he  anticipated  by  a  sudden  assault 
the  more  tedious  operations  of  a  regular  siege.  But  the  joy 
of  the  conquerors  was  soon  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of 
the  Christian  succors.  The  prsefect  and  patrician  John,  a 
general  of  experience  and  renown,  embarked  at  Constantino- 

156  Besides  the  Arabic  chronicles  of  Abulfeda,  Elmacin,  and  Abulpharagius, 
under  the  seventy-third  year  of  the  Hegira,  we  may  consult  D'Herbelot  (Biblioth. 
Orient,  p.  7)  and  Ockley  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  339-349).  The  latter 
lias  given  the  last  and  pathetic  dialogue  between  Abdallah  and  his  mother;  but 
he  has  forgot  a  physical  effect  of  her  grief  for  bis  death,  the  return,  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  and  fatal  consequences,  of  her  menses. 
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pie  the  forces  of  the  Eastern  empire  ;"T  they  were  joined  by 
the  ships  and  soldiers  of  Sicily,  and  a  powerful  reinforcement 
of  Goths"8  was  obtained  from  the  fears  and  religion  of  the 
Spanish  monarch.  The  weight  of  the  confederate  navy  broke 
the  chain  that  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  harbor ;  the  Arabs 
retired  to  Cairoan,  or  Tripoli ;  the  Christians  landed ;  the  citi- 
zens hailed  the  ensign  of  the  cross,  and  the  winter  was  idly 
wasted  in  the  dream  of  victory  or  deliverance.  But  Africa 
was  irrecoverably  lost ;  the  zeal  and  resentment  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful"9  prepared  in  the  ensuing  spring  a 
more  numerous  armament  by  sea  and  land ;  and  the  Patri- 
trician  in  his  turn  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  post  and  for- 
tifications of  Carthage.  A  second  battle  was  fought  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Utica :  the  Greeks  and  Goths  were  again  de- 
feated; and  their  timely  embarkation  saved  them  from  the 
sword  of  Hassan,a  who  had  invested  the  slight  and  insufficient 
rampart  of  their  camp.  "Whatever  yet  remained  of  Carthage 
was  delivered  to  the  flames,  and  the  colony  of  Dido160  and 

,57  AeSvriOQ airavra  ra  'Pw/xaiKci  £?w7r\(0'E  irXoi/ia,  arpaTtjyov  re  lir  avrolc 

'Iiodvvriv  tov  HarptKiov  ip.mipov  t&v  woXtjimv  TrpoxeipiGOLfievog  irpbg  Kap^t]S6va 
Kard.  tCjv  Sapao/vuiv  IZeiri/irlsev.  Nicephori  Constantinopolitani  Breviar.  p.  26. 
The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  with  Theophanes  (Chronograph,  p.  309  [vol.  i. 
p.  566  seq.,  edit.  Bonn]),  have  slightly  mentioned  this  last  attempt  for  the  relief  of 
Africa.  Pagi  (Critica,  torn.  iii.  p.  129, 141)  has  nicely  ascertained  the  chronology 
by  a  strict  comparison  of  the  Arabic  and  Byzantine  historians,  who  often  disagree 
both  in  time  and  fact.     See  likewise  a  note  of  Otter  (p.  121). 

158  "Dove  s'erano  ridotti  i  nobili  Eomani  e  i  Gotti;"  and  afterwards,  "i  Ro- 
mani  suggirono  e  i  Gotti  lasciarono  Carthagine"  (Leo  African,  fol.  72,  recto.).  I 
know  not  from  what  Arabic  writer  the  African  derived  his  Goths;  but  the  fact, 
though  new,  is  so  interesting  and  so  probable,  that  I  will  accept  it  on  the  slight- 
est authority. 

159  This  commander  is  styled  by  Nicephorus  BamXsic  ^apaKqviov,  a  vague  though 
not  improper  definition  of  the  caliph.  Theophanes  introduces  the  strange  appella- 
tion of  Hpu)roirvp.€oXoc,  which  his  interpreter  Goar  explains  by  Vizier  Azem.  They 
may  approach  the  truth,  in  assigning  the  active  part  to  the  minister  rather  than 
the  prince ;  but  they  forget  that  the  Ommiades  had  only  a  kateb,  or  secretary,  and 
that  the  office  of  vizier  was  not  revived  or  instituted  till  the  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-second year  of  the  Hegira  (D'Herbelot,  p.  912). 

160  According  to  Solinus  (c.  27  [§  11],  p.  36,  edit.  Salmas.),  the  Carthage  of 


»  This  campaign  was  conducted,  not  by  Hassan,  bat  by  Musa.     Weil,  vol.  i. 
477  seq. — S. 
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Caesar  lay  desolate  above  two  hundred  years,  till  a  part,  per- 
haps a  twentieth,  of  the  old  circumference  was  repeopled  by 
the  first  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  second  capital  of  the  West  was  repre- 
sented by  a  mosque,  a  college  without  students,  twenty-five  or 
thirty  shops,  and  the  huts  of  five  hundred  peasants,  who,  in 
their  abject  poverty,  displayed  the  arrogance  of  the  Punic  sen- 
ators. Even  that  paltry  village  was  swept  away  by  the  Span- 
iards whom  Charles  the  Fifth  had  stationed  in  the  fortress  of 
the  Goletta.  The  ruins  of  Carthage  have  perished ;  and  the 
place  might  be  unknown  if  some  broken  arches  of  an  aque- 
duct did  not  guide  the  footsteps  of  the  inquisitive  traveller.181 
The  Greeks  were  expelled,  but  the  Arabians  were  not  yet 
masters  of  the  country.  In  the  interior  provinces  the  Moors 
Final  con-  or  Berbers™  so  feeble  under  the  first  Caesars,  so 
Afrfca?f  formidable  to  the  Byzantine  princes,  maintained  a 
A.D.69s-7os.  disorderly  resistance  to  the  religion  and  power  of 
the  successors  of  Mahomet.  Under  the  standard  of  their 
Queen  Cahina  the  independent  tribes  acquired  some  degree 

Dido  stood  either  677  or  737  years-^a  various  reading,  which  proceeds  from  the 
difference  of  MSS.  or  editions  (Salmas.  Plin.  Exercit.  torn.  i.  p.  228).  The  for- 
mer of  these  accounts,  which  gives  823  years  before  Christ,  is  more  consistent 
with  the  well-weighed  testimony  of  Velleius  Paterculus;  but  the  latter  is  prefer- 
red by  our  chronologist  (Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  398)  as  more  agreeable  to 
the  Hebrew  and  Tynan  annals. 

161  Leo  African,  fol.  71,  verso;  72,  recto.  Marmol,  torn.  ii.  p.  445-447.  Shaw, 
p.  80. 

182  The  history  of  the  word  Barbar  may  he  classed  under  four  periods.  1.  In 
the  time  of  Homer,  when  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics  might  probably  use  a  common 
idiom,  the  imitative  sound  of  Bar-bar  was  applied  to  the  ruder  tribes,  whose  pro- 
nunciation was  most  harsh,  whose  grammar  was  most  defective.  Kdpeg  Bap€apo- 
<pwvoi  (Iliad,  ii.  867,  with  the  Oxford  Scholiast  Clarke's  Annotation,  and  Henry 
Stephens's  Greek  Thesaurus,  torn.  i.  p.  720).  2.  From  the  time,  at  least,  of  Herod- 
otus, it  was  extended  to  all  the  nations  who  were  strangers  to  the  language  and 
manners  of  the  Greeks.  3.  In  the  age  of  Plautus,  the  Romans  submitted  to  the 
insult  (Pompeius  Festus,  1.  ii.  p.  48,  edit.  Dacier),  and  freely  gave  themselves  the 
name  of  barbarians.  They  insensibly  claimed  an  exemption  for  Italy  and  her 
subject  provinces ;  and  at  length  removed  the  disgraceful  appellation  to  the  sav- 
age or  hostile  nations  beyond  the  pale  of  the  empire.  4.  In  every  sense  it  was 
due  to  the  Moors :  the  familiar  word  was  borrowed  from  the  Latin  provincials  by 
the  Arabian  conquerors,  and  has  justly  settled  as  a  local  denomination  (Barbary) 
along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa. 
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of  union  and  discipline ;  and  as  the  Moors  respected  in  their 
females  the  character  of  a  prophetess,  they  attacked  the  invad- 
ers with  an  enthusiasm  similar  to  their  own.  The  veteran 
bands  of  Hassan  were  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  Africa : 
the  conquests  of  an  age  were  lost  in  a  single  day;  and  the 
Arabian  chief,  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent,  retired  to  the 
confines  of  Egypt,  and  expected,  five  years,  the  promised  suc- 
cors of  the  caliph.  After  the  retreat  of  the  Saracens,  the  vic- 
torious prophetess  assembled  the  Moorish  chiefs,  and  recom- 
mended a  measure  of  strange  and  savage  policy.  "  Our  cit- 
ies," said  she, "  and  the  gold  and  silver  which  they  contain, 
perpetually  attract  the  arms  of  the  Arabe.  These  vile  met- 
als are  not  the  objects  of  our  ambition ;  we  content  ourselves 
with  the  simple  productions  of  the  earth.  Let  us  destroy 
these  cities ;  let  us  bury  in  their  ruins  those  pernicious  treas- 
ures; and  when  the  avarice  of  our  foes  shall  be  destitute  of 
temptation,  perhaps  they  will  cease  to  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  a  warlike  people."  The  proposal  was  accepted  with  unani- 
mous applause.  From  Tangier  to  Tripoli  the  buildings,  or  at 
least  the  fortifications,  were  demolished,  the  fruit-trees  were 
cut  down,  the  means  of  subsistence  were  extirpated,  a  fertile 
and  populous  garden  was  changed  into  a  desert,  and  the  his- 
torians of  a  more  recent  period  could  discern  the  frequent 
traces  of  the  prosperity  and  devastation  of  their  ancestors. 
Such  is  the  tale  of  the  modern  Arabians.  Yet  I  strongly 
suspect  that  their  ignorance  of  antiquity,  the  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous, and  the  fashion  of  extolling  the  philosophy  of  barba- 
rians, has  induced  them  to  describe,  as  one  voluntary  act,  the 
calamities  of  three  hundred  years  since  the  first  fury  of  the 
Donatists  and  Yandals.  In  the  progress  of  the  revolt  Cahina 
had  most  probably  contributed  her  share  of  destruction  ;  and 
the  alarm  of  universal  ruin  might  terrify  and  alienate  the  cit- 
ies that  had  reluctantly  yielded  to  her  unworthy  yoke.  They 
no  longer  hoped,  perhaps  they  no  longer  wished,  the  return 
of  their  Byzantine  sovereigns:  their  present  servitude  waa 
not  alleviated  by  the  benefits  of  order  and  justice ;  and  the 
most  zealous  Catholic  must  prefer  the  imperfect  truths  of  the 
Koran  to  the  blind  and  rude  idolatry  of  the  Moors.    The  gen- 
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eral  of  the  Saracens  was  again  received  as  the  savior  of  the 
province:  the  friends  of  civil  society  conspired  against  the 
savages  of  the  land ;  and  the  royal  prophetess  was  slain  in  the 
first  battle,  which  overturned  the  baseless  fabric  of  her  su- 
perstition and  empire.  The  same  spirit  revived  under  the 
successor  of  Hassan  :  it  was  finally  quelled  by  the  activity  of 
Musa  and  his  two  sons;  but  the  number  of  the  rebels  may 
be  presumed  from  that  of  three  hundred  thousand  captives, 
sixty  thousand  of  whom,  the  caliph's  fifth,  were  sold  for  the 
profit  of  the  public  treasury.  Thirty  thousand  of  the  barba- 
rian youth  were  enlisted  in  the  troops ;  and  the  pious  labors 
of  Musa,  to  inculcate  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Ko- 
ran, accustomed  the  Africans  to  obey  the  apostle  of  God  and 
the  commander  of  the  faithful.  In  their  climate  and  govern- 
ment, their  diet  and  habitation,  the  wandering  Moors  resem- 
bled the  Bedouins  of  the  desert.  With  the  religion  they 
Adoption  of  were  proud  to  adopt  the  language,  name,  and  origin 
the  Moors.  0f  Arabs :  the  blood  of  the  strangers  and  natives 
was  insensibly  mingled ;  and  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  At- 
lantic the  same  nation  might  seem  to  be  diffused  over  the 
sandy  plains  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Yet  I  will  not  deny  that 
fifty  thousand  tents  of  pure  Arabians  might  be  transported 
over  the  Nile,  and  scattered  through  the  Libyan  desert ;  and 
I  am  not  ignorant  that  five  of  the  Moorish  tribes  still  retain 
their  barbarous  idiom,  with  the  appellation  and  character  of 
white  Africans.183 

Y.  In  the  progress  of  conquest  from  the  north  and  south, 

the  Groths  and  the  Saracens  encountered  each  other 
temptktjons  on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Africa.  In  the 
of  the  Arabs,   opinion  of  the  latter,  the  difference  of  religion  is 

a  reasonable  ground  of  enmity  and  warfare.164 

163  The  first  book  of  Leo  Africanus,  and  the  observations  of  Dr.  Shaw  (p.  220, 
223,  227,  247,  etc.),  will  throw  some  light  on  the  roving  tribes  of  Barbary,  of  Ara- 
bian or  Moorish  descent.  But  Shaw  had  seen  these  savages  with  distant  terror  ; 
and  Leo,  a  captive  in  the  Vatican,  appears  to  have  lost  more  of  his  Arabic  than  ha 
could  acquire  of  Greek  or  Roman  learning.  Many  of  his  gross  mistakes  might 
be  detected  in  the  first  period  of  the  Mahometan  history. 

164  In  a  ©inference  with  a  prince  of  the  Greeks,  Amrou  observed  that  their  re» 
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As  early  as  the  time  of  Othman,165  their  piratical  squadrons 
had  ravaged  the  coast  of  Andalusia,180  nor  had  they  forgotten 
the  relief  of  Carthage  by  the  Gothic  succors.  In  that  age,  as 
well  as  in  the  present,  the  kings  of  Spain  were  possessed  of 
the  fortress  of  Ceuta ;  one  of  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  which 
is  divided  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  opposite  pillar  or  point 
of  Europe.  A  small  portion  of  Mauritania  was  still  wanting 
to  the  African  conquest ;  but  Musa,  in  the  pride  of  victory, 
was  repulsed  from  the  walls  of  Ceuta  by  the  vigilance  and 
courage  of  Count  Julian,  the  general  of  the  Goths.  From 
his  disappointment  and  perplexity  Musa  was  relieved  by  an 
unexpected  message  of  the  Christian  chief,  who  offered  his 
place,  his  person,  and  his  sword  to  the  successors  of  Mahomet, 
and  solicited  the  disgraceful  honor  of  introducing  their  arms 
into  the  heart  of  Spain.187  If  we  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
his  treachery,  the  Spaniards  will  repeat  the  popular  story  of 
his  daughter  Cava  ;188  of  a  virgin  who  was  seduced,  or  ravish- 

ligion  was  different;  upon  which  score  it  was  lawful  for  brothers  to  quarrel. 
Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.  328. 

165  Abulfeda,  Annal.  Moslem,  p.  78,  vers.  Reiske. 

166  >phe  name  of  Andalusia  is  applied  by  the  Arabs  not  only  to  the  modern 
province,  but  to  the  whole  peninsula  of  Spain  (Geograph.  Nub.  p.  151 ;  D'Herbe- 
lot,  Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  114, 115).  The  etymology  has  been  most  improbably  de- 
duced from  Vandalusia,  country  of  the  Vandals  (D'Anville,  Etats  de  l'Europe, 
p.  146,  147,  etc.).  But  the  Handalusia  of  Casiri,  which  signifies,  in  Arabic,  the 
legion  of  the  evening,  of  the  West,  in  a  word,  the  Hesperia  of  the  Greeks,  is  per- 
fectly apposite  (Biblioth.  Arabico-Hispana,  torn.  ii.  p.  327,  etc.). 

167  The  fall  and  resurrection  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  are  related  by  Mariana 
(torn.  i.  p.  238-260 ;  1.  vi.  c.  19-26 ;  1.  vii.  c.  1,  2).  That  historian  has  infused 
into  his  noble  work  (Historise  de  Rebus  Hispaniae,  libri  xxx.  ;  Hagae  Comitum 
1733,  in  four  volumes  in  folio,  with  the  Continuation  of  Miniana)  the  style  and 
spirit  of  a  Roman  classic ;  and,  after  the  twelfth  century,  his  knowledge  and 
judgment  may  be  safely  trusted.  But  the  Jesuit  is  not  exempt  from  the  preju- 
dices of  his  order ;  he  adopts  and  adorns,  like  his  rival  Buchanan,  the  most  ab- 
surd of  the  national  legends;  he  is  too  careless  of  criticism  and  chronology,  and 
supplies,  from  a  lively  fancy,  the  chasms  of  historical  evidence.  These  chasms 
are  large  and  frequent ;  Roderic,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  father  of  the  Spanish 
history,  lived  five  hundred  years  after  the  conquest  of  the  Arabs ;  and  the  more 
early  accounts  are  comprised  in  some  meagre  lines  of  the  blind  chronicles  of  Isi- 
dore of  Badajoz  (Pacensis)  and  of  Alphonso  III.,  King  of  Leon,  which  I  have  seen 
only  in  the  annals  of  Pagi. 

168  »i,e  Yi0i»  (savs  Voltaire)  "est  aussi  difficile  i  faire  quit  prourer.    Des 
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ed,  by  her  sovereign ;  of  a  father  who  sacrificed  his  religion 
and  country  to  the  thirst  of  revenge.  The  passions  of  princes 
have  often  been  licentious  and  destructive;  but  this  well- 
known  tale,  romantic  in  itself,  is  indifferently  supported  by 
external  evidence  ;a  and  the  history  of  Spain  will  suggest 
some  motives  of  interest  and  policy  more  congenial  to  the 
breast  of  a  veteran  statesman.169  After  the  decease  or  depo- 
sition of  Witiza,  his  two  sons  were  supplanted  by 
the  Gothic  the  ambition  of  Roderic,  a  noble  Goth,  whose  fa- 
c  y*  ther,  the  duke  or  governor  of  a  province,  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  preceding  tyranny.  The  monarchy  was  still 
elective  ;  but  the  sons  of  Witiza,  educated  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne,  were  impatient  of  a  private  station.  Their  resent- 
ment was  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  was  varnished  with  the 
dissimulation  of  courts ;  their  followers  were  excited  by  the 
remembrance  of  favors  and  the  promise  of  a  revolution ;  and 
their  uncle  Oppas,  Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  Seville,  was  the 
first  person  in  the  Church  and  the  second  in  the  State.  It  is 
probable  that  Julian  was  involved  in  the  disgrace  of  the  mi- 
successful  faction ;  that  he  had  little  to  hope  and  much  to 
fear  from  the  new  reign ;  and  that  the  imprudent  king  could 
not  forget  or  forgive  the  injuries  which  Koderic  and  his  fam- 
ily had  sustained.  The  merit  and  influence  of  the  count  ren- 
dered him  a  useful  or  formidable  subject;  his  estates  were 
ample,  his  followers  bold  and  numerous ;  and  it  was  too  fa- 
tally shown  that,  by  his  Andalusian  and  Mauritanian  com- 
mands, he  held  in  his  hand  the  keys  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
Too  feeble,  however,  to  meet  his  sovereign  in  arms,  he  sought 
the  aid  of  a  foreign  power;  and  his  rash  invitation  of  the 
Moors  and  Arabs  produced  the  calamities  of  eight  hundred 

Evcques  se  seroient-ils  ligue's  pour  une  fille?"    (Hist.  Ge'ne'rale,  c.  xxvi.)    His  ar- 
gument is  not  logically  conclusive. 

169  In  the  story  of  Cava,  Mariana  (1.  vi.  c.  21,  p.  241,  242)  seems  to  vie  with  the 
Lucretia  of  Livy.  Like  the  ancients,  he  seldom  quotes  ;  and  the  oldest  testimony 
of  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  713,  No.  19),  that  of  Lucas  Tudensis,  a  Gallician 
deacon  of  the  thirteenth  century,  only  says,  "  Cava  quam  pro  concubina  utebatur." 


a  Respecting  this  story,  see  Mr.  Hallam's  remarks,  "  Hist,  of  the  Middle  Ages," 
vol.  ii.  p.  61, 10th  edit.— S. 
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years.  In  his  epistles,  or  in  a  personal  interview,  lie  reveal- 
ed the  wealth  and  nakedness  of  his  country;  the  weakness 
of  an  unpopular  prince;  the  degeneracy  of  an  effeminate 
people.  The  Goths  were  no  longer  the  victorious  barbari- 
ans who  had  humbled  the  pride  of  Kome,  despoiled  the  queen 
of  nations,  and  penetrated  from  the  Danube  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Secluded  from  the  world  by  the  Pyrensean  moun- 
tains, the  successors  of  Alaric  had  slumbered  in  a  long  peace : 
the  walls  of  the  cities  were  mouldered  into  dust :  the  youth 
had  abandoned  the  exercise  of  arms ;  and  the  presumption  of 
their  ancient  renown  would  expose  them  in  a  field  of  battle 
to  the  first  assault  of  the  invaders.  The  ambitious  Saracen 
was  fired  by  the  ease  and  importance  of  the  attempt;  but 
the  execution  was  delayed  till  he  had  consulted  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful ;  and  his  messenger  returned  with  the 
permission  of  Walid  to  annex  the  unknown  kingdoms  of  the 
West  to  the  religion  and  throne  of  the  caliphs.  In  his  resi- 
dence of  Tangier,  Musa,  with  secrecy  and  caution,  continued 
his  correspondence  and  hastened  his  preparations.  But  the 
remorse  of  the  conspirators  was  soothed  by  the  fallacious  as- 
surance that  he  should  content  himself  with  the  glory  and 
spoil,  without  aspiring  to  establish  the  Moslems  beyond  the 
sea  that  separates  Africa  from  Europe."0 

110  The  Orientals,  Elmacin,  Abulpharagius,  Abulfeda,  pass  over  the  conquest  of 
Spain  in  silence,  or  with  a  single  word.  The  text  of  Novairi,  and  the  other  Ara- 
bian writers,  is  represented,  though  with  some  foreign  alloy,  by  M.  de  Cardonne 
(Hist,  de  l'Afrique  et  de  l'Espagne  sous  la  Domination  des  Arabes,  Paris,  1765, 
3  vols,  in  12mo,  torn.  i.  p.  55-114),  and  more  concisely  by  M.  de  Guignes  (Hist, 
des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  347-350).  The  librarian  of  the  Escurial  has  not  satisfied  my 
hopes :  yet  he  appears  to  have  searched  with  diligence  his  broken  materials ;  and 
the  history  of  the  conquest  is  illustrated  by  some  valuable  fragments  of  the  gen- 
vine  Bazis  (who  wrote  at  Corduba,  a.h.  300),  of  Ben  Hazil,  etc.  See  Biblioth. 
Arabico-Hispana,  torn.  ii.  p.  32, 105, 106, 182,  252,  319-332.  On  this  occasion 
the  industry  of  Pagi  has  been  aided  by  the  Arabic  learning  of  his  friend  the  Abbe 
de  Longuerue,  and  to  their  joint  labors  I  am  deeply  indebted.* 

*  On  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arabs  the  reader  may  consult  Conde,  His- 
toria  de  la  Dominacion  de  los  Arabes  en  Espafia,  Madrid,  1820, 1821,  of  which  an 
abridgment  in  French  has  been  published  by  Maries,  Paris,  1825.  Some  valua- 
ble information  will  also  be  found  in  the  translation  of  the  Arabic  work  of  Al- 
Makkari,  by  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund, 
under  the  title  of  "The  History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in  Spaiu,"  Lou* 
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Before  Musa  would  trust  an  army  of  the  faithful  to  the 
traitors  and  infidels  of  a  foreign  land,  he  made  a  less  dan- 
gerous  trial  of  their  strength  and  veracity.  One 
descent  of  hundred  Arabs,  and  four  hundred  Africans,  passed 
a.d.  no,  '  over,  in  four  vessels,  from  Tangier  or  Ceuta :  the 
place  of  their  descent  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  strait  is  marked  by  the  name  of  Tarif,  their  chief;  and 
the  date  of  this  memorable  event171  is  fixed  to  the  month  of 
Ramadan,  of  the  ninety-first  year  of  the  ITegira,  to  the  month 
of  July,  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  years  from  the  Span- 
ish era  of  Caesar,178  seven  hundred  and  ten  after  the  birth 
of  Christ.  From  their  first  station,  they  marched  eighteen 
miles  through  a  hilly  country  to  the  castle  and  town  of. Juli- 
an ;173  on  which  (it  is  still  called  Algezire)  they  bestowed  the 
name  of  the  Green  Island,  from  a  verdant  cape  that  advances 
into  the  sea.  Their  hospitable  entertainment,  the  Christians 
who  joined  their  standard,  their  inroad  into  a  fertile  and  un- 
guarded province,  the  richness  of  their  spoil,  and  the  safety 
of  their  return,  announced  to  their  brethren  the  most  favor- 
able omens  of  victory.    In  the  ensuing  spring  five  thousand 

171  A  mistake  of  Roderic  of  Toledo,  in  comparing  the  lunar  years  of  the  He- 
gira  with  the  Julian  years  of  the  era,  has  determined  Baronius,  Mariana,  and  the 
crowd  of  Spanish  historians  to  place  the  first  invasion  in  the  year  713,  and  the 
battle  of  Xeres  in  November,  714.  This  anachronism  of  three  years  has  been 
detected  by  the  more  correct  industry  of  modern  chronologists,  above  all,  of  Fagi 
(Critica,  torn.  Hi.  p.  169, 171-174),  who  have  restored  the  genuine  date  of  the  rev- 
olution. At  the  present  time  an  Arabian  scholar,  like  Cardonne,  who  adopts  the 
ancient  error  (torn.  i.  p.  75),  is  inexcusably  ignorant  or  careless. 

112  The  Era  of  Caesar,  which  in  Spain  was  in  legal  and  popular  use  till  the  four- 
teenth century,  begins  thirty-eight  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  I  would  re- 
fer the  origin  to  the  general  peace  by  sea  and  land,  which  confirmed  the  power 
and  partition  of  the  Triumvirs  (Dion  Cassius,  1.  xlviii.  p.  547,  553  [c.  28  and  36]. 
Appian  de  Bell.  Civil.  1.  v.  [c.  72]  p.  1034,  edit.  fol.).  Spain  was  a  province  of 
Caesar  Octavian  ;  and  Tarragona,  which  raised  the  first  temple  to  Augustus  (Tacit. 
Annal.  i.  78),  might  borrow  from  the  Orientals  this  mode  of  flattery. 

178  The  road,  the  country,  the  old  castle  of  Count  Julian,  and  the  superstitious 
belief  of  the  Spaniards  of  hidden  treasures,  etc.,  are  described  by  Fere  Labat 
(Voyages  en  Espagne  et  en  Italie,  torn.  i.  p.  207-217)  with  his  usual  pleasantry. 


don,  1840.     Gayangos  remarks  that  Conde's  work  is  far  from  fulfilling  the  expe* 
tfttions  of  the  learned.  — S. 
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veterans  and  volunteers  were  embarked  under  the  command 
of  Tarik,  a  dauntless  and  skilful  soldier,  who  surpassed  the 
expectation  of  his  chief;  and  the  necessary  transports  were 
Their  second  provided  by  the  industry  of  their  too  faithful  ally, 
deaceiu,  rp^g  garacen8  laildedm  at  the  pillar  or  point  of 
April;  Europe ;  the  corrupt  and  familiar  appellation  of 

Gibraltar  (Gebel  al  Tarik)  describes  the  mountain  of  Tarik ; 
and  the  intrenchments  of  his  camp  were  the  first  outline  of 
those  fortifications  which,  in  the  hands  of  our  countrymen, 
have  resisted  the  art  and  power  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
The  adjacent  governors  informed  the  Court  of  Toledo  of  the 
descent  and  progress  of  the  Arabs ;  and  the  defeat  of  his  lieu- 
tenant Edeco,  who  had  been  commanded  to  seize  and  bind 
the  presumptuous  strangers,  admonished  Roderic  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  danger.  At  the  royal  summons,  the  dukes  and 
counts,  the  bishops  and  nobles  of  the  Gothic  monarchy,  as- 
sembled at  the  head  of  their  followers ;  and  the  title  of  King 
of  the  Romans,  which  is  employed  by  an  Arabic  historian, 
may  be  excused  by  the  close  affinity  of  language,  religion, 
and  manners,  between  the  nations  of  Spain.  His  army  con- 
sisted of  ninety  or  a  hundred  thousand  men  ;a  a  formidable 
power,  if  their  fidelity  and  discipline  had  been  adequate  to 
their  numbers.  The  troops  of  Tarik  had  been  augmented 
to  twelve  thousand  Saracens ;  but  the  Christian  malcontents 
were  attracted  by  the  influence  of  Julian,  and  a  crowd  of 
Africans  most  greedily  tasted  the  temporal  blessings  of  the 
and  victory.  Koran.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Cadiz,  the  town 
July  19-26.  0£  Xeres175  has  been  illustrated  by  the  encounter 
which  determined  the  fate  of  the  kingdom;  the  stream  of 

114  The  Nubian  Geographer  (p.  154)  explains  the  topography  of  the  war;  but 
it  is  highly  incredible  that  the  lieutenant  of  Musa  should  execute  the  desperate 
and  useless  measure  of  burning  his  ships. 

115  Xeres  (ihe  Roman  colony  of  Asta  Regia)  is  only  two  leagues  from  Cadiz. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  a  granary  of  corn;  and  the  wine  of  Xeres  is  fa- 
miliar to  the  nations  of  Europe  (Lud.  Nonii  Hispania,  c.  13,  p.  54-56,  a  work  of 
correct  and  concise  knowledge ;  D'Anville,  Etats  de  l'Europe,  etc.,  p.  154). 


*  The  Arabian  traditions  that  give  the  highest  number  mention  90,000,  whilst 
others  mention  only  70,000,  or  even  40,000.  The  Christian  army  may  be  safely 
estimated  at  double  the  Mahometan.     Weil,  vol.  i.  p.  520. — S. 
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the  Guadalete,  which  falls  into  the  bay,  divided  the  two 
camps,  and  marked  the  advancing  and  retreating  skirmishes 
of  three  successive  and  bloody  days.  On  the  fourth  day  the 
two  armies  joined  a  more  serious  and  decisive  issue;  but 
Alaric  would  have  blushed  at  the  sight  of  his  unworthy  suc- 
cessor, sustaining  on  his  head  a  diadem  of  pearls,  encumbered 
with  a  flowing  robe  of  gold  and  silken  embroidery,  and  re- 
clining on  a  litter  or  car  of  ivory  drawn  by  two  white  mules. 
Notwithstanding  the  valor  of  the  Saracens,  they  fainted  un- 
der the  weight  of  multitudes,  and  the  plain  of  Xeres  was 
overspread  with  sixteen  thousand  of  their  dead  bodies.  "  My 
brethren,"  said  Tarik  to  his  surviving  companions,  "  the  ene- 
my is  before  you,  the  sea  is  behind ;  whither  would  ye  fly  ? 
Follow  your  general :  I  am  resolved  either  to  lose  my  life,  or 
to  trample  on  the  prostrate  king  of  the  Romans."  Besides 
the  resource  of  despair,  he  confided  in  the  secret  correspond- 
ence and  nocturnal  interviews  of  Count  Julian  with  the  sons 
and  the  brother  of  Witiza.  The  two  princes  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  occupied  the  most  important  post:  their 
well-timed  defection  broke  the  ranks  of  the  Christians ;  each 
warrior  was  prompted  by  fear  or  suspicion  to  consult  his  per- 
sonal safety ;  and  the  remains  of  the  Gothic  army  were  scat- 
tered or  destroyed  in  the  flight  and  pursuit  of  the  three  fol- 
lowing days.  Amidst  the  general  disorder  Roderic  started 
from  his  car,  and  mounted  Orelia,  the  fleetest  of  his  horses ; 
but  he  escaped  from  a  soldier's  death  to  perish  more  ignobly 
in  the  waters  of  the  Bsetis  or  Guadalquivir.  His  diadem,  his 
robes,  and  his  courser  were  found  on  the  bank ;  but  as  the 
body  of  the  Gothic  prince  was  lost  in  the  waves,  the  pride 
and  ignorance  of  the  caliph  must  have  been  gratified  with 
3ome  meaner  head,  which  was  exposed  in  triumph  before  the 
palace  of  Damascus.  "  And  such,"  continues  a  valiant  histo- 
rian of  the  Arabs, "  is  the  fate  of  those  kings  who  withdraw 
themselves  from  a  field  of  battle.""* 

"•  "  Id  sane  infortunii  regibus  pedem  ex  acie  referentibns  saepe  contingit."  Ben 
Hazil  of  Granada,  in  Biblioth.  Arabico-Hispana,  torn.  ii.  p.  327.  Some  credulous 
Spaniards  believe  that  King  Roderic,  or  Rodrigo,  escaped  to  a  hermit's  cell ;  and 
ethers,  that  he  was  cast  alive  into  a  tub  full  of  serpents,  from  whence  he  exclaim- 
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Count  Julian  had  plunged  so  deep  into  guilt  and  infamy, 
that  his  only  hope  was  in  the  ruin  of  his  country.  After  the 
Ruin  of  battle  of  Xeres  he  recommended  the  most  effectual 
mcmarchyi  measures  to  the  victorious  Saracen.  "  The  king  of 
A.D.T11.  ^ie  Goths  is  slain;  their  princes  have  fled  before 
you,  the  army  is  routed,  the  nation  is  astonished.  Secure 
with  sufficient  detachments  the  cities  of  Bsetica ;  but  in  per- 
son, and  without  delay,  march  to  the  royal  city  of  Toledo, 
and  allow  not  the  distracted  Christians  either  time  or  tran- 
quillity for  the  election -of  a  new  monarch."  Tarik  listened 
to  his  advice.  A  Roman  captive  and  proselyte,  who  had 
been  enfranchised  by  the  caliph  himself,  assaulted  Cordova 
with  seven  hundred  horse:  he  swam  the  river,  surprised  the 
town,  and  drove  the  Christians  into  the  great  church,  where 
they  defended  themselves  above  three  months.  Another  de- 
tachment reduced  the  sea-coast  of  Bsetica,  which  in  the  last 
period  of  the  Moorish  power  has  comprised  in  a  narrow 
space  the  populous  kingdom  of  Granada.  The  march  of 
Tarik  from  the  Baetis  to  the  Tagus177  was  directed  through 
the  Sierra  Morena,  that  separates  Andalusia  and  Castile,  till 
he  appeared  in  arms  under  the  walls  of  Toledo."8  The  most 
zealous  of  the  Catholics  had  escaped  with  the  relics  of  their 
saints ;  and  if  the  gates  were  shut,  it  was  only  till  the  victor 
had  subscribed  a  fair  and  reasonable  capitulation.  The  vol- 
untary exiles  were  allowed  to  depart  with  their  effects ;  seven 
churches  were  appropriated  to  the  Christian  worship;  the 
archbishop  and  his  clergy  were  at  liberty  to  exercise  their 
functions,  the  monks  to  practise  or  neglect  their  penance; 

ed,  with  a  lamentable  voice,  "  They  devour  the  part  with  which  I  have  so  griev- 
ously sinned."    (Don  Quixote,  part  ii.  1.  iii.  c.  i.) 

1,1  The  direct  road  from  Corduba  to  Toledo  was  measured  by  Mr.  Swinburne'9 
mules  in  72£  hours ;  but  a  larger  computation  must  be  adopted  for  the  slow  and 
devious  marches  of  an  army.  The  Arabs  traversed  the  province  of  La  Mancha, 
which  the  pen  of  Cervantes  has  transformed  into  classic  ground  to  the  readers  of 
every  nation. 

118  The  antiquities  of  Toledo,  Urbs  Parva  in  the  Punic  wars,Z7r6s  Regia  in  the 
sixth  century,  are  briefly  described  by  Nonius  (Hispania,  c.  59,  p.  181-186).  He 
borrows  from  Roderic  the  fatale  palatium  of  Moorish  portraits,  but  modestly  in- 
sinuates that  it  was  no  more  than  a  Roman  amphitheatre. 

V.— 25 
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and  the  Goths  and  Romans  were  left  in  all  civil  and  criminal 
cases  to  the  subordinate  jurisdiction  of  their  own  laws  and 
magistrates.  But  if  the  justice  of  Tarik  protected  the  Chris- 
tians, his  gratitude  and  policy  rewarded  the  Jews,  to  whose 
secret  or  open  aid  he  was  indebted  for  his  most  important 
acquisitions.  Persecuted  by  the  kings  and  synods  of  Spain, 
who  had  often  pressed  the  alternative  of  banishment  or  bap- 
tism, that  outcast  nation  embraced  the  moment  of  revenge : 
the  comparison  of  their  past  and  present  state  was  the  pledge 
of  their  fidelity ;  and  the  alliance  between  the  disciples  of 
Moses  and  of  Mahomet  was  maintained  till  the  final  era  of 
their  common  expulsion.  From  the  royal  seat  of  Toledo,  the 
Arabian  leader  spread  his  conquests  to  the  north,  over  the 
modern  realms  of  Castile  and  Leon :  but  it  is  needless  to  enu- 
merate the  cities  that  yielded  on  his  approach,  or  again  to  de- 
scribe the  table  of  emerald,"9  transported  from  the  East  by 
the  Romans,  acquired  by  the  Goths  among  the  spoils  of  Rome, 
and  presented  by  the  Arabs  to  the  throne  of  Damascus.  Be- 
yond the  Asturian  mountains,  the  maritime  town  of  Gijon 
was  the  term180  of  the  lieutenant  of  Musa,  who  had  performed, 
with  the  speed  of  a  traveller,  his  victorious  march,  of  seven 
hundred  miles,  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay. The  failure  of  land  compelled  him  to  retreat ;  and  he 
was  recalled  to  Toledo,  to  excuse  his  presumption  of  subdu- 
ing a  kingdom  in  the  absence  of  his  general.  Spain,  which, 
in  a  more  savage  and  disorderly  state,  had  resisted,  two  hun- 


119  In  the  Historia  Arabum  (c.  9,  p.  17,  ad  calcem  Elmacin),  Roderic  of  Toledo 
describes  the  emerald  tables,  and  inserts  the  name  of  Medinat  Almeyda,  in  Arabic 
words  and  letters.  He  appears  to  be  conversant  with  the  Mahometan  writers; 
but  I  cannot  agree  with  M.  de  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  350),  that  he 
had  read  and  transcribed  Novairi ;  because  he  was  dead  a  hundred  years  before 
Novairi  composed  his  history.  This  mistake  is  founded  on  a  still  grosser  error. 
M.  de  Guignes  confounds  the  historian  Roderic  Ximenes,  Archbishop  of  Toledo 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  with  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  governed  Spain  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth,  and  was  the  subject,  not  the  author,  of  historical  com- 
positions. 

180  Tarik  might  have  inscribed  on  the  last  rock  the  boast  of  Regnard  and  bis 
companions  in  their  Lapland  journey : 

"  Hie  tandem  stetimus,  nobis  ubi  defuit  oibis." 
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dred  years,  the  arms  of  the  Romans,  was  overrun  in  a  few 
months  by  those  of  the  Saracens ;  and  such  "was  the  eagerness 
of  submission  and  treaty,  that  the  Governor  of  Cordova  is  re- 
corded as  the  only  chief  who  fell,  without  conditions,  a  pris- 
oner into  their  hands.  The  cause  of  the  Goths  had  been  ir- 
revocably judged  in  the  field  of  Xeres ;  and,  in  the  national 
dismay,  each  part  of  the  monarchy  declined  a  contest  with 
the  antagonist  who  had  vanquished  the  united  strength  of 
the  whole.181  That  strength  had  been  wasted  by  two  suc- 
cessive seasons  of  famine  and  pestilence ;  and  the  governors, 
who  were  impatient  to  surrender,  might  exaggerate  the  diffi- 
culty of  collecting  the  provisions  of  a  siege.  To  disarm  the 
Christians,  superstition  likewise  contributed  her  terrors :  and 
the  subtle  Arab  encouraged  the  report  of  dreams,  omens,  and 
prophecies,  and  of  the  portraits  of  the  destined  conquerors  of 
Spain,  that  were  discovered  on  breaking  open  an  apartment 
of  the  royal  palace.  Yet  a  spark  of  the  vital  flame  was  still 
alive :  some  invincible  fugitives  preferred  a  life  of  poverty 
and  freedom  in  the  Asturian  valleys;  the  hardy  mountain- 
eers repulsed  the  slaves  of  the  caliph ;  and  the  sword  of  Pe- 
lagius  has  been  transformed  into  the  sceptre  of  the  Catholic 
kings.184 

On  the  intelligence  of  this  rapid  success,  the  applause  of 
Musa  degenerated  into  envy,  and  he  began,  not  to  complain, 
conquest  Du*  *°  i^nr,  ^na^  Tarik  would  leave  him  nothing  to 
by  Mula.  subdue.  At  the  head  of  ten  thousand  Arabs  and 
A.D.712, 713.  e}g^t  thousand  Africans, he  passed  over  in  person 
from  Mauritania  to  Spain :  -  the  first  of  his  companions  were 
the  noblest  of  the  Koreish ;  his  eldest  son  was  left  in  the 
command  of  Africa ;  the  three  younger  brethren  were  of  am 
age  and  spirit  to  second  the  boldest  enterprises  of  their  fa- 

181  Such  was  the  argument  of  the  traitor  Oppas,  and  every  chief  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  did  not  answer  with  the  spirit  of  Pelagius:  "Omnis  Hispania  dudum 
sub  uno  regimine  Gothorum,  omnis  exercitus  Hispania:  in  uno  congregatus  Isma- 
elitarum  non  valuit  sustinere  impetum."  Chron.  Alphonsi  Regis,  apud  Pagi, 
torn.  iii.  p.  177. 

182  The  revival  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  in  the  Asturias  is  distinctly  though  con- 
cisely noticed  by  D'Anville  (Etats  de  l'Europe,  p.  159). 
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ther.  At  his  landing  in  Algezire  he  was  respectfully  enter- 
tained by  Count  Julian,  who  stifled  his  inward  remorse,  and 
testified,  both  in  words  and  actions,  that  the  victory  of  the 
Arabs  had  not  impaired  his  attachment  to  their  cause.  Some 
enemies  yet  remained  for  the  sword  of  Musa.  The  tardy  re- 
pentance of  the  Goths  had  compared  their  own  numbers  and 
those  of  the  invaders;  the  cities  from  which  the  march  of 
Tarik  had  declined  considered  themselves  as  impregnable; 
and  the  bravest  patriots  defended  the  fortifications  of  Seville 
and  Merida.  They  were  successively  besieged  and  reduced  by 
the  labor  of  Musa,  who  transported  his  camp  from  the  Bsetis 
to  the  Anas,  from  the  Guadalquivir  to  the  Guadiana.  When 
he  beheld  the  works  of  Roman  magnificence,  the  bridge,  the 
aqueducts,  the  triumphal  arches,  and  the  theatre  of  the  an- 
cient metropolis  of  Lusitania,  "I  should  imagine,"  said  he  to 
his  four  companions,  "  that  the  human  race  must  have  united 
their  art  and  power  in  the  foundation  of  this  city :  happy  is 
the  man  who  shall  become  its  master!"  He  aspired  to  that 
happiness,  but  the  Emeritans  sustained  on  this  occasion  the 
honor  of  their  descent  from  the  veteran  legionaries  of  Au- 
gustus.183 Disdaining  the  confinement  of  their  walls,  they 
gave  battle  to  the  Arabs  on  the  plain ;  but  an  ambuscade  ris- 
ing from  the  shelter  of  a  quarry,  or  a  ruin,  chastised  their  in- 
discretion, and  intercepted  their  return.  The  wooden  turrets 
of  assault  were  rolled  forward  to  the  foot  of  the  rampart; 
but  the  defence  of  Merida  was  obstinate  and  long ;  and  the 
castle  of  the  martyrs  was  a  perpetual  testimony  of  the  losses 
of  the  Moslems.  The  constancy  of  the  besieged  was  at  length 
subdued  by  famine  and  despair ;  and  the  prudent  victor  dis- 
guised his  impatience  under  the  names  of  clemency  and  es- 
teem. The  alternative  of  exile  or  tribute  was  allowed ;  the 
churches  were  divided  between  the  two  religions;  and  the 

183  The  honorable  relics  of  the  Cantabrian  war  (Dion  Cassius,  1.  liii.  [c.  26] 
p.  720)  wore  planted  in  this  metropolis  of  Lusitania,  perhaps  of  Spain  ("submittit 
cui  tota  suos  Hispania  fascec").  Nonius  (Hispania,  c.  31,  p.  106-110)  enumerates 
the  ancient  structures,  but  concludes  with  a  sigh:  "Urbs  hoec  olim  nobilissima  ad 
magna m  incolarum  infrequentiam  delapsa  est,  et  piaster  priscte  claritatis  ruinag 
nihil  ostendit." 
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wealth  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  siege,  or  retired  to  Gal- 
licia,  was  confiscated  as  the  reward  of  the  faithful.  In  the 
midway  between  Merida  and  Toledo,  the  lieutenant  of  Musa 
saluted  the  vicegerent  of  the  caliph,  and  conducted  him  to  the 
palace  of  the  Gothic  kings.  Their  first  interview  was  cold 
and  formal :  a  rigid  account  was  exacted  of  the  treasures  of 
Spain :  the  character  of  Tarik  was  exposed  to  suspicion  and 
obloquy ;  and  the  hero  was  imprisoned,  reviled,  and  igno- 
miniously  scourged  by  the  hand,  or  the  command,  of  Musa. 
Yet  so  strict  was  the  discipline,  so  pure  the  zeal,  or  so  tame 
the  spirit,  of  the  primitive  Moslems,  that  after  this  public  in- 
dignity Tarik  could  serve  and  be  trusted  in  the  reduction  of 
the  Tarragonese  province.  A  mosque  was  erected  at  Sara- 
gossa  by  the  liberality  of  the  Koreish :  the  port  of  Barcelona 
was  opened  to  the  vessels  of  Syria;  and  the  Goths  were  pur- 
sued beyond  the  Pyrenean  mountains  into  their  Gallic  prov- 
ince of  Septimania  or  Languedoc.184  In  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary,  at  Carcassonne,  Musa  found,  but  it  is  improbable  that 
he  left,  seven  equestrian  statues  of  massy  silver ;  and  from  his 
term  or  column  of  Narbonne,  he  returned  on  his  footsteps  to 
the  Gallician  and  Lusitanian  shores  of  the  ocean.  During  the 
absence  of  the  father,  his  son  Abdelaziz  chastised  the  insur- 
gents of  Seville,  and  reduced,  from  Malaga  to  Valencia,  the 
sea-coast  of  the  Mediterranean :  his  original  treaty  with  the 

184  Both  the  interpreters  of  Novairi,  De  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Hans,  torn.  i.  p.  349) 
and  Cardonne  (Hist,  de  l'Afrique  et  de  1'Espagne,  torn.  i.  p.  93,  94,  104,  105), 
lead  Musa  into  the  Narbonnese  Gaul.  But  I  find  no  mention  of  this  enterprise, 
either  in  Roderic  of  Toledo,  or  the  MSS.  of  the  Escurial,  and  the  invasion  of  the 
Saracens  is  postponed  by  a  French  chronicle  till  the  ninth  year  after  the  conquest 
of  Spain,  a.d.  721  (Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  iii.  p.  177,  195 ;  Historians  of  France,  torn, 
iii.).    I  much  question  whether  Musa  ever  passed  the  Pyrenees.* 


*  The  story  of  Musa's  having  penetrated  into  France  probably  arose  from  the 
circumstance  that  in  those  times  Catalonia,  from  its  frequent  subjugation  by  the 
Franks,  was  called  by  the  Arabs  Ardh-Alfarandj,  "the  land  of  the  Franks." 
That  he  may  have  penetrated  as  far  as  Catalonia,  but  no  farther,  appears  from 
the  testimony  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Mughirah,  who  accompanied  him  :  "  I  was  in  the 
number  of  those  who  accompanied  Musa  in  the  conquest  of  Andalus,  and  I  was 
with  him  when  he  arrived  in  sight  of  Saragossa,  which  was,  with  the  exception 
of  some  light  incursions  into  the  district  beyond  it,  the  farthest  limit  of  our  con- 
quests under  fa'm."    Weil,  vol.  i.  p.  637. — S. 
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discreet  and  valiant  Theodemir186  will  represent  the  manners 
and  policy  of  the  times.  "The  conditions  of  peace  agreed 
and  sworn  between  Abdelaziz,  the  son  ofMusa,  the  son  of  Nas- 
sir,  and  Theodemir,  prince  of  the  Goths.  In  the  name  of  the 
most  merciful  God,  Abdelaziz  makes  peace  on  these  condi- 
tions :  that  Theodemir  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  his  principal- 
ity, nor  any  injury  be  offered  to  the  life  or  property,  the  wives 
and  children,  the  religion  and  temples,  of  the  Christians  \  that 
Theodemir  shall  freely  deliver  his  sevena  cities,  Orihuela,  Va- 
lentola,  Alicant,  Mola,  Vacasora,  Bigerra  (now  Bejar),  Ora  (or 
Opta),  and  Lorca ;  that  he  shall  not  assist  or  entertain  the 
enemies  of  the  caliph,  but  shall  faithfully  communicate  his 
knowledge  of  their  hostile  designs ;  that  himself,  and  each  of 
the  Gothic  nobles,  shall  annually  pay  one  piece  of  gold,  four 
measures  of  wheat,  as  many  of  barley,  with  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  honey,  oil,  and  vinegar ;  and  that  each  of  their  vassals 
shall  be  taxed  at  one  moiety  of  the  said  imposition.  Given 
the  fourth  of  Regeb,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  ninety-four, 
and  subscribed  with  the  names  of  four  Mussulman  witness- 
es."188 Theodemir  and  his  subjects  were  treated  with  uncom- 
mon lenity ;  but  the  rate  of  tribute  appears  to  have  fluctuated 
from  a  tenth  to  a  fifth,  according  to  the  submission  or  ob- 
stinacy of  the  Christians.187    In  this  revolution  many  partial 

185  Four  hundred  years  after  Theodemir,  his  territories  of  Murcia  and  Carthagena 
retain  in  the  Nubian  geographer  Edrisi  (p.  154,  161)  the  name  of  Tadmir  (D'An- 
ville,  Etats  de  l'Europe,  p.  15G  ;  Pagi,  torn.  iii.  p.  174).  In  the  present  decay  of 
Spanish  agriculture  Mr.  Swinburne  (Travels  into  Spain,  p.  119)  surveyed  with 
pleasure  the  delicious  valley  from  Murcia  to  Orihuela,  four  leagues  and  a  half  of 
the  finest  corn,  pulse,  lucern,  oranges,  etc. 

186  See  the  treaty  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Arabico-Hispana, 
torn.  ii.  p.  105, 106.  It  is  signed  the  fourth  of  the  month  of  Regeb,  a.h.  94,  the 
5th  of  April,  a.d.  713;  a  date  which  seems  to  prolong  the  resistance  of  Theode- 
mir, and  the  government  of  Musa. 

187  From  the  history  of  Sandoval,  p.  87.  Fleury  (Hist.  Eccle's.  torn.  ix.  p.  261) 
has  given  the  substance  of  another  treaty  concluded  k.m.c.  782,  a.d.  734,  between 
an  Arabian  chief  and  the  Goths  and  Romans,  of  the  territory  of  Coimbra,  in  Port- 
ugal. The  tax  of  the  churches  is  fixed  at  twenty-five  pounds  of  gold ;  of  tha 
monasteries,  fifty ;  of  the  cathedrals,  one  hundred :  the  Christians  are  judged  by 


*  Gibbon  has  made  eight  cities ;  in  Conde's  translation  [vol.  i.  p.  103]  Bigerra 
does  not  appear. — M. 
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calamities  were  inflicted  by  the  carnal  or  religious  passions 
of  the  enthusiasts :  some  churches  were  profaned  by  the  new 
worship :  some  relics  or  images  were  confounded  with  idols : 
the  rebels  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  one  town  (an  obscure 
place  between  Cordova  and  Seville)  was  razed  to  its  founda- 
tions. Yet  if  we  compare  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Goths, 
or  its  recovery  by  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  we  must 
applaud  the  moderation  and  discipline  of  the  Arabian  con- 
querors. 

The  exploits  of  Musa  were  performed  in  the  evening  of 
life,  though  he  affected  to  disguise  his  age  by  coloring  with  a 

red  powder  the  whiteness  of  his  beard.  But  in  the 
of Hiisa.         love  of  action  and  glory  his  breast  was  still  fired 

with  the  ardor  of  youth ;  and  the  possession  of 
Spain  was  considered  only  as  the  first  step  to  the  monarchy 
of  Europe.  With  a  powerful  armament  by  sea  and  land  he 
was  preparing  to  repass  the  Pyrenees,  to  extinguish  in  Gaul 
aud  Italy  the  declining  kingdoms  of  the  Franks  and  Lom- 
bards, and  to  preach  the  unity  of  God  on  the  altar  of  the  Vat- 
ican. From  thence,  subduing  the  barbarians  of  Germany,  he 
proposed  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Danube  from  its  source 
to  the  Euxine  Sea,  to  overthrow  the  Greek  or  Roman  empire 
of  Constantinople,  and,  returning  from  Europe  to  Asia,  to 
unite  his  new  acquisitions  with  Antioch  and  the  provinces  of 
Syria.188  But  his  vast  enterprise,  perhaps  of  easy  execution, 
must  have  seemed  extravagant  to  vulgar  minds ;  and  the  vi- 
sionary conqueror  was  soon  reminded  of  his  dependence  and 
servitude.  The  friends  of  Tarik  had  effectually  stated  his 
services  and  wrongs :  at  the  court  of  Damascus  the  proceed- 
ings of  Musa  were  blamed,  his  intentions  were  suspected,  and 

their  count,  but  in  capital  cases  he  must  consult  the  alcalde.  The  church  doors 
must  be  shut,  and  they  must  respect  the  name  of  Mahomet.  I  have  not  the  orig- 
inal before  me ;  it  would  confirm  or  destroy  a  dark  suspicion  that  the  piece  has 
been  forged  to  introduce  the  immunity  of  a  neighboring  convent. 

188  This  design,  which  is  attested  by  several  Arabian  historians  (Cardonne, 
torn.  i.  p.  95.  9G),  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Mithridates,  to  march  from  the 
Crimea  to  Rome ;  or  with  that  of  Caasar,  to  conquer  the  East,  and  return  home 
by  the  North  ;  and  all  three  are  perhaps  surpassed  by  the  real  and  successful  en- 
terprise of  Hannibal 
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his  delay  in  complying  with  the  first  invitation  was  chastised 
by  a  harsher  and  more  peremptory  summons.  An  intrepid 
messenger  of  the  caliph  entered  his  camp  at  Lugo  in  Gallicia, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Saracens  and  Christians  arrested 
the  bridle  of  his  horse.  His  own  loyalty,  or  that  of  his  troops, 
inculcated  the  duty  of  obedience :  and  his  disgrace  was  alle- 
viated by  the  recall  of  his  rival,  and  the  permission  of  invest- 
ing with  his  two  governments  his  two  sons,  Abdallah  and 
Abdelaziz.  His  long  triumph  from  Ceuta  to  Damascus  dis- 
played the  spoils  of  Africa  and  the  treasures  of  Spain :  four 
hundred  Gothic  nobles,  with  gold  coronets  and  girdles,  were 
distinguished  in  his  train;  and  the  number  of  male  and  fe- 
male captives,  selected  for  their  birth  or  beauty,  was  com- 
puted at  eighteen,  or  even  at  thirty,  thousand  persons.  As 
soon  as  he  reached  Tiberias  in  Palestine,  he  was  apprised  of 
the  sickness  and  danger  of  the  caliph  by  a  private  message 
from  Soliman,  his  brother  and  presumptive  heir,  who  wished 
to  reserve  for  his  own  reign  the  spectacle  of  victory.  Had 
Walid  recovered,  the  delay  of  Musa  would  have  been  crim- 
inal :  he  pursued  his  march,  and  found  an  enemy  on  the 
throne.  In  his  trial  before  a  partial  judge  against  a  popular 
antagonist,  he  was  convicted  of  vanity  and  falsehood ;  and  a 
fine  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold  either  exhausted 
his  poverty  or  proved  his  rapaciousness.  The  unworthy  treat- 
ment of  Tarik  was  revenged  by  a  similar  indignity ;  and  the 
veteran  commander,  after  a  public  whipping,  stood  a  whole 
day  in  the  sun  before  the  palace  gate,  till  he  obtained  a  de- 
cent exile,  under  the  pious  name  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
The  resentment  of  the  caliph  might  have  been  satiated  with 
the  ruin  of  Musa ;  but  his  fears  demanded  the  extirpation  of 
a  potent  and  injured  family.  A  sentence  of  death  was  inti- 
mated with  secrecy  and  speed  to  the  trusty  servants  of  the 
throne  both  in  Africa  and  Spain ;  and  the  forms,  if  not  the 
substance,  of  justice  were  superseded  in  this  bloody  execu- 
tion. In  the  mosque  or  palace  of  Cordova,  Abdelaziz  waa 
slain  by  the  swords  of  the  conspirators ;  they  accused  their 
governor  of  claiming  the  honors  of  royalty;  and  his  scandal- 
ous  marriage  with  Egilona,  the  widow  of  Koderic,  offended 
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the  prejudices  both  of  the  Christians  and  Moslems.  By  a  re- 
finement of  cruelty,  the  head  of  the  son  was  presented  to  the 
father,  with  an  insulting  question,  whether  he  acknowledged 
the  features  of  the  rebel?  "I  know  his  features,"  he  ex- 
claimed with  indignation :  "  I  assert  his  innocence ;  and  I 
imprecate  the  same,  a  juster  fate,  against  the  authors  of  his 
death."  The  age  and  despair  of  Musa  raised  him  above  the 
power  of  kings ;  and  he  expired  at  Mecca  of  the  anguish  of  a 
broken  heart.  His  rival  was  more  favorably  treated :  his  ser- 
vices were  forgiven ;  and  Tarik  was  permitted  to  mingle  with 
the  crowd  of  slaves.189  I  am  ignorant  whether  Count  Ju- 
lian was  rewarded  with  the  death  which  he  deserved  indeed, 
though  not  from  the  hands  of  the  Saracens ;  but  the  tale  of 
their  ingratitude  to  the  sons  of  Witiza  is  disproved  by  the 
most  unquestionable  evidence.  The  two  royal  youths  were 
reinstated  in  the  private  patrimony  of  their  father;  but  on 
the  decease  of  Eba,  the  elder,  his  daughter  was  unjustly  de- 
spoiled of  her  portion  by  the  violence  of  her  uncle  Sigebut. 
The  Gothic  maid  pleaded  her  cause  before  the  Caliph  Ha- 
shem,  and  obtained  the  restitution  of  her  inheritance ;  but  she 
was  given  in  marriage  to  a  noble  Arabian,  and  their  two  sons, 
Isaac  and  Ibrahim,  were  received  in  Spain  with  the  considera- 
tion that  was  due  to  their  origin  and  riches. 

A  province  is  assimilated  to  the  victorious  state  by  the 
introduction  of  strangers  and  the  imitative  spirit  of  the  na- 
tives; and  Spain,  which  had  been  successively  tinct- 
spainenn(fer    ured  with  Punic,  and  Roman,  and  Gothic  blood,  im- 

J  "  bibed,  in  a  few  generations,  the  name  and  manners 
of  the  Arabs.  The  first  conquerors,  and  the  twenty  succes- 
sive lieutenants  of  the  caliphs,  were  attended  by  a  numerous 
train  of  civil  and  military  followers,  who  preferred  a  distant 
fortune  to  a  narrow  home :  the  private  and  public  interest 

189  I  much  regret  our  loss,  or  my  ignorance,  of  two  Arabic  works  of  the  eighth 
century,  a  Life  of  Musa,  and  a  Poem  on  the  exploits  of  Tarik.  Of  these  authen- 
tic pieces,  the  former  was  composed  by  a  grandson  of  Musa,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  massacre  of  his  kindred ;  the  latter  by  the  Vizier  of  the  first  Abdalrah- 
man,  Caliph  of  Spain,  who  might  have  conversed  with  some  of  the  veterans  of  tha 
conqueror  (Biblioth.  Arabico-IIispana,  torn.  ii.  p.  3G,  139). 
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was  promoted  by  the  establishment  of  faithful  colonies ;  and 
the  cities  of  Spain  were  proud  to  commemorate  the  tribe  or 
country  of  their  Eastern  progenitors.  The  victorious  though 
motley  bands  of  Tarik  and  Musa  asserted,  by  the  name  of 
Spaniards,  their  original  claim  of  conquest ;  yet  they  allowed 
their  brethren  of  Egypt  to  share  their  establishments  of  Mur- 
cia  and  Lisbon.  The  royal  legion  of  Damascus  was  planted 
at  Cordova ;  that  of  Emesa  at  Seville ;  that  of  Kinnisrin  or 
Chaleis  at  Jaen;  that  of  Palestine  at  Algezire  and  Medina 
Sidonia.  The  natives  of  Yemen  and  Persia  were  scattered 
round  Toledo  and  the  inland  country,  and  the  fertile  seats  of 
Granada  were  bestowed  on  ten  thousand  horsemen  of  Syria 
and  Irak,  the  children  of  the  purest  and  most  noble  of  the 
Arabian  tribes.190  A  spirit  of  emulation,  sometimes  beneficial, 
more  frequently  dangerous,  was  nourished  by  these  hereditary 
factions.  Ten  years  after  the  conquest,  a  map  of  the  province 
was  presented  to  the  caliph :  the  seas,  the  rivers,  and  the  har- 
bors, the  inhabitants  and  cities,  the  climate,  the  soil,  and  the 
mineral  productions  of  the  earth.191  In  the  space  of  two  cen- 
turies the  gifts  of  nature  were  improved  by  the  agriculture,19* 
the  manufactures,  and  the  commerce  of  an  industrious  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  effects  of  their  diligence  have  been  magnified  by 
the  idleness  of  their  fancy.  The  first  of  the  Ommiades  who 
reigned  in  Spain  solicited  the  support  of  the  Christians ;  and 
in  his  edict  of  peace  and  protection,  he  contents  himself  with 

190  Biblioth.  Arab. -Hispana,  torn.  ii.  p.  32,  252.  The  former  of  these  quota- 
tions is  taken  from  a  Biographia  Hispanica,  by  an  Arabian  of  Valentin,  (see  the 
copious  Extracts  of  Casiri,  torn.  ii.  p.  30-121);  and  the  latter  from  a  general 
Chronology  of  the  Caliphs,  and  of  the  African  and  Spanish  Dynasties,  with  a  par- 
ticular History  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  of  which  Casiri  has  given  almost  an 
entire  version  (Biblioth.  Arabico-Hispana,  torn.  ii.  p.  177-319).  The  author,  Ebn 
Kliateb,  a  native  of  Granada,  and  a  contemporary  of  Novairi  and  Abulfeda  (bom 
a.d.  1313,  died  a.d.  1374),  was  a  historian,  geographer,  physician,  poet,  etc.  (torn, 
ii.  p.  71,  72). 

191  Cardonne,  Hist,  de  l'Afrique  et  de  l'Espagne,  torn.  i.  p.  116, 117. 

192  A  copious  treatise  of  husbandry,  by  an  Arabian  of  Seville,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  is  in  the  Escurial  library,  and  Casiri  had  some  thoughts  of  translating  it. 
He  gives  a  list  of  the  authors  quoted,  Arabs  as  well  as  Greeks,  Latins,  etc. ;  but 
it  is  much  if  the  Andalnsian  saw  these  strangers  through  the  medium  of  his  coun- 
tryman Columella  (Casiri,  Biblioth.  Arabico-Hispana,  torn.  i.  p.  323-338). 
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a  modest  imposition  of  ten  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  of  silver,  ten  thousand  horses,  as  many  mules, 
one  thousand  cuirasses,  with  an  equal  number  of  helmets  and 
lances.193  The  most  powerful  of  his  successors  derived  from 
the  same  kingdom  the  annual  tribute  of  twelve  millions  and 
forty -five  thousand  dinars  or  pieces  of  gold,  about  six  mill- 
ions of  sterling  money  ;m  a  sum  which,  in  the  tenth  century, 
most  probably  surpassed  the  united  revenues  of  the  Christian 
monarchs.  His  royal  seat  of  Cordova  contained  six  hun- 
dred mosques,  nine  hundred  baths,  and  two  hundred  thou- 
sand houses ;  he  gave  laws  to  eighty  cities  of  the  first,  to  three 
hundred  of  the  second  and  third  order ;  and  the  fertile  banks 
of  the  Guadalquivir  were  adorned  with  twelve  thousand  vil- 
lages and  hamlets.  The  Arabs  might  exaggerate  the  truth, 
but  they  created,  and  they  describe,  the  most  prosperous  era  of 
the  riches,  the  cultivation,  and  the  populousness  of  Spain.'96 

The  wars  of  the  Moslems  were  sanctified  by  the  prophet ; 
Keiigious  Du*  among  the  various  precepts  and  examples  of 
toleration.  j^g  jjf^  ^.ne  caliphs  selected  the  lessons  of  toleration 
that  might  tend  to  disarm  the  resistance  of  the  unbelievers. 

193  Biblioth.  Arabico-Hispana,  torn.  ii.  p.  104.  Casiri  translates  the  original  tes- 
timony of  the  historian  Rasis,  as  it  is  alleged  in  the  Arabic  Biographia  Hispanica, 
pars  ix.  But  I  am  most  exceedingly  surprised  at  the  address,  "Principibus  caete- 
risque  Christianis  Hispanis  suis  Castellce. "  The  name  of  Castellae  was  unknown 
in  the  eighth  century  ;  the  kingdom  was  not  erected  till  the  year  1022,  a  hundred 
years  after  the  time  of  Rasis  (Biblioth.  torn.  ii.  p.  330),  and  the  appellation  was 
always  expressive,  not  of  a  tributary  province,  but  of  a  line  of  castles  independent 
of  the  Moorish  yoke  (D'Anville,  Etats  de  l'Europe,  p.  166-170).  Had  Casiii  been 
a  critic,  he  would  have  cleared  a  difficulty,  perhaps  of  his  own  making. 

194  Cardonne,  torn.  i.  p.  337,  338.  He  computes  the  revenue  at  130,000,000  of 
French  livres.  The  entire  picture  of  peace  and  prosperity  relieves  the  bloody  uni- 
formity of  the  Moorish  annals. 

195  I  am  happy  enough  to  possess  a  splendid'and  interesting  work,  which  has 
only  been  distributed  in  presents  by  the  court  of  Madrid  :  "  Bibliotheca  Arabico- 
Hispana  Escurialensis,  opera  et  studio  Michaelis  Casiri,  Syro  Maronita?.  Matriti, 
in  folio,  tomus  prior,  1760;  tomus  posterior,  1770."  The  execution  of  this  work 
does  honor  to  the  Spanish  press ;  the  MSS.,  to  the  number  of  mdcccli,  are  judi- 
ciously classed  by  the  editor,  and  his  copious  extracts  throw  some  light  on  the  Ma- 
hometan literature  and  history  of  Spain.  These  relics  are  now  secure,  but  the 
task  has  been  supinely  delayed,  till,  in  the  year  1671,  a  fire  consumed  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Escurial  library,  rich  in  the  spoils  of  Granada  and  Morocco, 
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Arabia  was  the  temple  and  patrimony  of  the  God  of  Ma* 
hornet;  but  he  beheld  with,  less  jealousy  and  affection  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  polytheists  and  idolaters,  who  were 
ignorant  of  his  name,  might  be  lawfully  extirpated  by  his  vo- 
taries ;"*  but  a  wise  policy  supplied  the  obligation  of  justice ; 
and  after  some  acts  of  intolerant  zeal,  the  Mahometan  con- 
querors of  Hindostan  have  spared  the  pagods  of  that  devout 
and  populous  country.  The  disciples  of  Abraham,  of  Moses, 
and  of  Jesus  were  solemnly  invited  to  accept  the  more  perfect 
revelation  of  Mahomet ;  but  if  they  preferred  the  payment  of 
a  moderate  tribute,  they  were  entitled  to  the  freedom  of  con- 
■  science  and  religious  worship."'*    In  a  field  of  bat- 

Propagation       •,»»«,,.  *    ,  .  , 

of  Mahomet-  tie,  the  forfeit  lives  ox  the  prisoners  were  redeem 
ed  by  the  profession  of  Islam;  the  females  ^eie 
bound  to  embrace  the  religion  of  their  masters,  and  a  race  of: 
sincere  proselytes  was  gradually  multiplied  by  the  education 
of  the  infant  captives.  But  the  millions  of  African  an:j 
Asiatic  converts,  who  swelled  the  native  band  of  the  faithful 
Arabs,  must  have  been  allured,  rather  than  constrained,  to  de- 
clare their  belief  in  one  God  and  the  apostle  of  God.  By  the 
repetition  of  a  sentence  and  the  loss  of  a  foreskin,  the  subject 
or  the  slave,  the  captive  or  the  criminal,  arose  in  a  moment 
the  free  and  equal  companion  of  the  victorious  Moslems. 
Every  sin  was  expiated,  every  engagement  was  dissolved :  the 
vow  of  celibacy  was  superseded  by  the  indulgence  of  nature ; 
the  active  spirits  who  slept  in  the  cloister  were  awakened  by 
the  trumpet  of  the  Saracens ;  and  in  the  convulsion  of  the 
world,  every  member  of  a  new  society  ascended  to  the  natural 
level  of  his  capacity  and  courage.    The  minds  of  the  multi- 

\-m  i^q  jjartrtlj  ss  they  are  styled,  "  qui  tolerari  nequeunt,"  are,  1.  Those  who, 
besides  God,  worship  the  sun,  moon,  or  idols ;  2.  Atheists.  "  Utriqne,  quamdiu 
princeps  aliquis  inter  Mohamraedanos  superest,  oppngnari  debent  donee  religio- 
nem  ampiectantur,  nee  requies  iis  concedenda  est,  nee  pretium  acceptandum  pro- 
obtinenda  consclentiao  libertate  '  (Kelaud,  Dissertat.  x  de  Jure  Militari  MoLam- 
roedan.  torn  n.  p  14)    a  rigid  *heory ! 

m  The  distinction  between  a  proscribed  and  a  tolerated  sect,  between  the  Har< 
mi  and  the  people  of  the  Book,  the  believers  in  some  divine  revelation,  is  correct" 
ly  defined  in  the  conversation  of  the  Caliph  Al  Mamnm  with  the  idotaSur..  or  Sa* 
bseans  of  Charrae.     Hottinger,  Hki.  Orient,  p.  107, 108. 
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tude  were  tempted  by  the  invisible  as  well  as  temporal  bless- 
ings of  the  Arabian  prophet ;  and  charity  will  hope  that  many 
of  his  proselytes  entertained  a  serious  conviction  of  the  truth 
and  sanctity  of  his  revelation.  In  the  eyes  of  an  inquisitive 
polytheist,  it  must  appear  worthy  of  the  human  and  the  di- 
vine nature.  More  pure  than  the  system  of  Zoroaster,  more 
liberal  than  the  law  of  Moses,  the  religion  of  Mahomet  might 
seem  less  inconsistent  with  reason  than  the  creed  of  mystery 
and  superstition  which,  in  the  seventh  century,  disgraced  the 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel. 

In  the  extensive  provinces  of  Persia  and  Africa,  the  na- 
tional religion  has  been  eradicated  by  the  Mahometan  faith. 
The  ambiguous  theology  of  the  Magi  stood  alone 
Magians  among  the  sects  of  the  East :  but  the  profane  writ- 
ings of  Zoroaster198  might,  under  the  reverend  name 
of  Abraham,  be  dexterously  connected  with  the  chain  of  di- 
vine revelation.  Their  evil  principle,  the  demon  Ahriman, 
might  be  represented  as  the  rival,  or  as  the  creature,  of  the 
God  of  light.  The  temples  of  Persia  were  devoid  of  images ; 
but  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  of  fire  might  be  stigmatized 
as  a  gross  and  criminal  idolatry.199     The  milder  sentiment  was 

198  The  Zend  or  Pazend,  the  Bible  of  the  Ghebers,  is  reckoned  by  themselves, 
or  at  least  by  the  Mahometans,  among  the  ten  books  which  Abraham  received  from 
heaven  ;  and  their  religion  is  honorably  styled  the  religion  of  Abraham  (D'Herbe- 
lot,  Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  701 ;  Hyde,  De  Religione  veterum  Persarum,  c.  iii.  p.  27, 
28,  etc.).  I  much  fear  that  we  do  not  possess  any  pure  and  free  description  of 
the  system  of  Zoroaster.8  Dr.  Prideaux  (Connection,  vol.  i.  p.  300,  octavo)  adopts 
the  opinion  that  he  had  been  the  slave  and  scholar  of  some  Jewish  prophet  in  the 
captivity  of  Babylon.  Perhaps  the  Persians,  who  have  been  the  masters  of  the 
Jews,  would  assert  tne  honor — a  poor  honor — of  being  their  masters. 

189  The  Arabian  Nights,  a  faithful  and  amusing  picture  of  the  Oriental  world, 
represent  in  the  most  odious  colors  the  Magians,  or  worshippers  of  fire,  to  whom 
they  attribute  the  annual  sacrifice  of  a  Mussulman.  The  religion  of  Zoroaster 
has  not  the  least  affinity  with  that  of  the  Hindoos,  yet  they  are  often  confounded 
by  the  Mahometans ;  and  the  sword  of  Timour  was  sharpened  by  this  mistake 
(Hist,  de  Timour  Bee,  par  Cherefeddin  Ali  Yezdi,  1.  v.). 


*  Whatever  the  real  age  of  the  Zendavesta,  published  by  Anquetil  du  Perron, 
whether  of  the  time  of  Ardeschir  Babeghan,  according  to  Mr.  Erskine,  or  of  much 
higher  antiquity,  it  may  be  considered,  I  conceive,  both  a  "  pure  and  a  free,"  though 
imperfect,  description  of  Zoroastrianism  ;  particularly  with  the  illustrations  of  the 
original  translator,  and  of  the  German  Kleuker. — M. 
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consecrated  by  the  practice  of  Mahomet200  and  the  prudence 
of  the  caliphs  :  the  Magians  or  Ghebers  were  ranked  with  the 
Jews  and  Christians  among  the  people  of  the  written  law  ;201 
and  as  late  as  the  third  century  of  the  Hegira,  the  city  of 
Herat  will  afford  a  lively  contrast  of  private  zeal  and  public 
toleration.202  Under  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  the 
Mahometan  law  secured  to  the  Ghebers  of  Herat  their  civil 
and  religious  liberties :  but  the  recent  and  humble  mosque  was 
overshadowed  by  the  antique  splendor  of  the  adjoining  tem- 
ple of  fire.  A  fanatic  Imam  deplored,  in  his  sermons,  the 
scandalous  neighborhood,  and  accused  the  weakness  or  indif- 
ference of  the  faithful.  Excited  by  his  voice,  the  people  as- 
sembled in  tumult ;  the  two  houses  of  prayer  were  consumed 
by  the  flames,  but  the  vacant  ground  was  immediately  occu- 
pied by  the  foundations  of  a  new  mosque.  The  injured  Magi 
appealed  to  the  sovereign  of  Chorasan  ;  he  promised  justice 
and  relief ;  when,  behold  !  four  thousand  citizens  of  Herat, 
of  a  grave  character  and  mature  age,  unanimously  swore 
that  the  idolatrous  fane  had  never  existed;  the  inquisition 
was  silenced,  and  their  conscience  was  satisfied  (says  the 
historian  Mirchond203)  with  this  holy  and  meritorious  perju- 

200  yje  <je  Mahomet,  par  Gagnier,  torn.  iii.  p.  114, 115. 

201  "Hae  tres  sectse,  Judaei,  Christiani,  et  qui  inter  Persas  Magorum  institutis 
addicti  sunt  tear  k%oxriv,populi  libri  dicuntur  "  (Reland,  Dissertat.  torn.  iii.  p.  15). 
The  Caliph  Al  Mamun  confirms  this  honorable  distinction  in  favor  of  the  three 
sects,  with  the  vague  and  equivocal  religion  of  the  Sabaeans,  under  which  the  an- 
cient polytheists  of  Charrae  were  allowed  to  shelter  their  idolatrous  worship  (Hot- 
tinger,  Hist.  Orient,  p.  167, 168). 

202  This  singular  story  is  related  by  D'Herbelot  (Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  448,  449)  on 
the  faith  of  Khondemir,  and  by  Mirchond  himself  (Hist.  Priorum  liegum  Persa- 
rum,  etc.,  p.  9, 10,  note,  p.  88,  89). 

203  Mirchond  (Mohammed  Emir  Khoondah  Shah),  a  native  of  Herat,  composed 
in  the  Persian  language  a  general  history  of  the  East,  from  the  creation  to  tha 
year  of  the  Hegira  875  (a.d.  1471).  In  the  year  904  (a.d.  1498)  the  historian 
obtained  the  command  of  a  princely  library,  and  his  applauded  work,  in  seven  or 
twelve  parts,  was  abbreviated  in  three  volumes  by  his  son  Khondemir,  a.h.  927 
(a.d.  1520).  The  two  writers,  most  accurately  distinguished  by  Petit  de  la  Croix 
(Hist,  de  Genghizcan,  p.  537,  538,  544,  545),  are  loosely  confounded  by  D'Herbelot 
(p.  358,  410,  994,  995)  •  but  his  numerous  extracts,  under  the  improper  name  of 
Khondemir,  belong  to  the  father  rather  than  the  son.  The  historian  of  Genghiz- 
can refers  to  a  MS.  of  Mirchond,  which  he  received  from  the  hands  of  his  friend 
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ry.so*  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  temples  of  Persia  were 
ruined  by  the  insensible  and  general  desertion  of  their  votaries. 
It  was  insensible,  since  it  is  not  accompanied  with  any  memo- 
rial of  time  or  place,  of  persecution  or  resistance.  It  was  gener- 
al, since  the  whole  realm,  from  Shiraz  to  Samarcand,  imbibed 
the  faith  of  the  Koran ;  and  the  preservation  of  the  native 
tongue  reveals  the  descent  of  the  Mahometans  of  Persia.80* 
In  the  mountains  and  deserts  an  obstinate  race  of  unbelievers 
adhered  to  the  superstition  of  their  fathers;  and  a  faint  tra- 
dition of  the  Magian  theology  is  kept  alive  in  the  province 
of  Kirman,  along  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  among  the  exiles  of 
Surat,  and  in  the  colony  which,  in  the  last  century,  was  plant- 
ed by  Shaw  Abbas  at  the  gates  of  Ispahan.  The  chief  pon- 
tiff has  retired  to  Mount  Elbourz,  eighteen  leagues  from  the 
city  of  Yezd  :  the  perpetual  fire  (if  it  continue  to  burn)  is  in- 
accessible to  the  profane :  but  his  residence  is  the  school,  the 
oracle,  and  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Ghebers,  whose  hard  and 
uniform  features  attest  the  unmingled  purity  of  their  blood. 
Under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  elders,  eighty  thousand  fami- 
lies maintain  an  innocent  and  industrious  life;  their  subsist- 
ence is  derived  from  some  curious  manufactures  and  me- 
chanic trades ;  and  they  cultivate  the  earth  with  the  fervor  of 
a  religious  duty.  Their  ignorance  withstood  the  despotism 
of  Shaw  Abbas,  who  demanded  with  threats  and  tortures  the 
prophetic  books  of  Zoroaster;  and  this  obscure  remnant  of 


D'Herbelot  himself.  A  curious  fragment  (the  Taherian  and  Soffarian  Dynasties) 
has  been  lately  published  in  Persic  and  Latin  (Vienna?,  1782,  in  4to,  Cum  notis 
Bernard  de  Jenisch) ;  and  the  editor  allows  us  to  hope  for  a  continuation  of 
Mirchond. 

204  "QUo  testimonio  boni  se  quidpiam  prsestitisse  opinabantur."  Yet  Mirchond 
must  have  condemned  their  zeal,  since  he  approved  the  legal  toleration  of  the 
Magi :  "  Cui  "  (the  fire  temple)  "peracto  singulis  annis  censfi,  uti  sacra  Mohamme- 
dis  lege  cautum,  ab  omnibus  molestiis  ac  oneribus  libero  esse  licuit." 

205  The  last  Magian  of  name  and  power  appears  to  be  Mardavige  the  Dilemite, 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  reigned  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
Persia,  near  the  Caspian  Sea  (D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  355).  But  his  sol- 
diers and  successors,  the  JBowides,  either  professed  or  embraced  the  Mahometan 
faith  ;  and  under  their  dynasty  (a.d.  933-1020)  I  should  place  the  fall  of  the  re« 
ligion  of  Zoroaster. 
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the  Magians  is  spared  by  the  moderation  or  contempt  of  their 
present  sovereigns.208 

The  northern  coast  of  Africa  is  the  only  land  in  which  the 
light  of  the  Gospel,  after  a  long  and  perfect  establishment, 
Decline  and  nas  Deen  totally  extinguished.  The  arts,  which 
tianlty  to™"  na(^  Deen  taught  by  Carthage  and  Rome,  were  in- 
Afnca;  volvred  in  a  cloud  of  ignorance;  the  doctrine  of 

Cyprian  and  Augustine  was  no  longer  studied.  Five  hun- 
dred episcopal  churches  were  overturned  by  the  hostile  fury 
of  the  Donatists,  the  Yandals,  and  the  Moors.  The  zeal  and 
numbers  of  the  clergy  declined ;  and  the  people,  without  dis- 
cipline, or  knowledge,  or  hope,  submissively  sunk 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Arabian  prophet.  "Within 
fifty  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks,  a  lieutenant  of 
Africa  informed  the  caliph  that  the  tribute  of  the  infidels 
was  abolished  by  their  conversion  ;207  and,  though  he  sought 
to  disguise  his  fraud  and  rebellion,  his  specious  pretence  was 
drawn  from  the  rapid  and  extensive  progress  of  the  Mahom- 
etan faith.  In  the  next  age  an  extraordinary  mis- 
sion of  five  bishops  was  detached  from  Alexandria 
to  Cairoan.  They  were  ordained  by  the  Jacobite  patriarch 
to  cherish  and  revive  the  dying  embers  of  Christianity  :ao8  but 
the  interposition  of  a  foreign  prelate,  a  stranger  to  the  Latins, 
an  enemy  to  the  Catholics,  supposes  the  decay  and  dissolution 
of  the  African  hierarchy.  It  was  no  longer  the  time  when 
the  successor  of  St.  Cyprian,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  Syn- 
od, could  maintain  an  equal  contest  with  the  ambition  of  the 
a.i>.io53-  Roman  pontiff.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  un- 
1076.  fortunate  priest  who  was  seated  on  the  ruins  of 

Carthage  implored  the  arms  and  the  protection  of  the  Vati- 

206  The  present  state  of  the  Ghebers  in  Persia  is  taken  from  Sir  John  Chardin, 
not  indeed  the  most  learned,  but  the  most  judicious  and  inquisitive,  of  our  modern 
travellers  (Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  ii.  p.  109,  179-187,  in  4to).  His  brethren, 
Pietro  della  Valle,  Olearius,  Thevenot,  Tavernier,  etc.,  whom  I  have  fruitlessly 
searched,  had  neither  eyes  nor  attention  for  this  interesting  people. 

207  The  letter  of  Abdoulrahman,  governor  or  tyrant  of  Africa,  to  the  Caliph 
Aboul  Abbas,  the  first  of  the  Abbassides,  is  dated  a.h.  132  (Cardonne,  Hist,  de 
I'Afrique  et  de  l'Espagne,  torn.  i.  p.  168). 

208  Bibliotheque  Orientate,  p.  66 ;  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  287, 288. 
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can ;  and  lie  bitterly  complains  that  his  naked  body  had  been 
scourged  by  the  Saracens,  and  that  his  authority  was  disputed 
by  the  four  suffragans,  the  tottering  pillars  of  his  throne. 
Two  epistles  of  Gregory  the  Seventh909  are  destined  to  soothe 
the  distress  of  the  Catholics  and  the  pride  of  a  Moorish 
prince.  The  pope  assures  the  sultan  that  they  both  worship 
the  same  God,  and  may  hope  to  meet  in  the  bosom  of  Abra- 
ham ;  but  the  complaint  that  three  bishops  could  no  longer 
be  found  to  consecrate  a  brother,  announces  the  speedy  and 
inevitable  ruin  of  the  episcopal  order.  The  Christians  of 
and  Spain.  Africa  and  Spain  had  long  since  submitted  to  the 
a.d.  1149,  etc  practiCe  of  circumcision  and  the  legal  abstinence 
from  wine  and  pork ;  and  the  name  of  Mozarabei™  (adoptive 
.Arabs)  was  applied  to  their  civil  or  religious  conformity.911 
About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  worship  of  Christ 
and  the  succession  of  pastors  were  abolished  along  the  coast 
of  Barbary,  and  in  the  kingdoms  of  Cordova  and  Seville,  of 
Valencia  and  Granada.918    The  throne  of  the  Almohades,  or 

209  Among  the  Epistles  of  the  Popes,  see  Leo  IX.  Epist.  3 ;  Gregor.  VII.  I.  i. 
Epist.  22,  23;  1.  iii.  Epist.  19,  20,  21 ;  and  the  criticisms  of  Pagi  (torn.  iv.  a.d. 
1053,  No.  14,  a.d.  1073,  No.  13),  who  investigates  the  name  and  family  of  the 
Moorish  prince  with  whom  the  proudest  of  the  Eoman  pontiffs  so  politely  corre- 
sponds. 

210  Mozarahes,  or  Mostarabes,  adscititii,  as  it  is  interpreted  in  Latin  (Pocock, 
Specimen  Hist.  Arabum,  p.  39,  40;  Biblioth.  Arabico-Hispana,  torn.  ii.  p.  18). 
The  Mozarabic  liturgy,  the  ancient  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Toledo,  has  been  at- 
tacked by  the  popes,  and  exposed  to  the  doubtful  trials  of  the  sword  and  of  fire 
(Marian.  Hist.  Hispan.  torn.  i.  1.  ix.  c.  18,  p.  378).  It  was,  or  rather  it  is,  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  yet  in  tho  eleventh  century  it  was  found  necessary  (a.je.c.  1087- 
a.d.  1039)  to  transcribe  an  Arabic  version  of  the  canons  of  the  councils  of  Spain 
(Biblioth.  Arab.  Hisp.  torn.  i.  p.  547),  for  the  use  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  the 
Moorish  kingdoms. 

211  About  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  the  clergy  of  Cordova  were  reproach- 
ed with  this  criminal  compliance  by  the  intrepid  envoy  of  the  Emperor  Otho  I. 
(Vit.  Johan.  Gorz,  in  Secul.  Benedict.  V.  No.  115,  apud  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccle's  torn, 
xii.  p.  91). 

212  Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  iv.  a.d.  1149,  Nos.  8,  9.  He  justly  observes  that,  when 
Seville,  etc.,  were  retaken  by  Ferdinand  of  Castile,  no  Christians,  except  captives, 
were  found  in  the  place ;  and  that  the  Mozarabic  churches  of  Africa  and  Spain, 
described  by  James  a  Vitriaco,  a.d.  1218  (Hist.  Hierosol.  c.  80,  p.  1095,  in  Gest. 
Dei  per  Francos),  are  copied  from  some  older  book.  I  shall  add  that  the  date 
of  the  Hegira  G77  (a.d.  1278)  must  apply  to  the  copy,  not  the  composition,  of  a 

V.— 26 
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Unitarians,  was  founded  on  the  blindest  fanaticism,  and  their 
extraordinary  rigor  might  be  provoked  or  justified  by  the  re- 
cent victories  and  intolerant  zeal  of  the  princes  of  Sicily  and 
Castile,  of  Arragon  and  Portugal.  The  faith  of  the  Mozara- 
bes  was  occasionally  revived  by  the  papal  missionaries ;  and, 
on  the  landing  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  some  families 

A.D.  1536.  .  . ° .  ; 

oi  Latin  Christians  were  encouraged  to  rear  their 
heads  at  Tunis  and  Algiers.  But  the  seed  of  the  Gospel  was 
quickly  eradicated,  and  the  long  province  from  Tripoli  to  the 
Atlantic  has  lost  all  memory  of  the  language  and  religion  of 
Kome.213 

After  the  revolution   of  eleven  centuries  the  Jews  and 
Christians  of  the  Turkish  empire  enjoy  the  liberty  of  con- 
science which  was  granted  by  the  Arabian  caliphs. 

Toleration 

of  the  During  the  first  age  of  the  conquest  they  suspected 

the  loyalty  of  the  Catholics,  whose  name  of  Mel- 
chites  betrayed  their  secret  attachment  to  the  Greek  emperor, 
while  the  Kestorians  and  Jacobites,  his  inveterate  enemies, 
approved  themselves  the  sincere  and  voluntary  friends  of 
the  Mahometan  government.814  Yet  this  partial  jealousy  was 
healed  by  time  and  submission ;  the  churches  of  Egypt  were 
shared  with  the  Catholics  ;"5  and  all  the  Oriental  sects  were 
included  in  the  common  benefits  of  toleration.  The  rank,  the 
immunities,  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarchs,  the 

treatise  of  jurisprudence,  which  states  the  civil  rights  of  the  Christians  of  Cordova 
(Biblioth.  Arab.  Hisp.  torn.  i.  p.  471),  and  that  the  Jews  were  the  only  dissenters 
whom  Abul  Waled,  King  of  Granada  (a.d.  1313),  could  either  discountenance  or 
tolerate  (torn.  ii.  p.  288). 

213  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  288.  Leo  Africanus  would  have  flat- 
tered his  Roman  masters,  could  he  have  discovered  any  latent  relics  of  the  Chris- 
tianity of  Africa. 

314  "  Absit"  (said  the  Catholic  to  the  Vizier  of  Bagdad)  "ut  pari  loco  habeas 
Nestorianos,  quorum  praeter  Arabas  nullus  alius  rex  est,  et  Graecos  quorum  reges 
amovendo  Arabibus  bello  non  desistunt,"etc.  See  in  the  Collections  of  Asseman- 
nus  (Biblioth.  Orient,  torn.  iv.  p.  94-101)  the  state  of  the  Nestorians  under  the 
caliphs.  That  of  the  Jacobites  is  more  concisely  exposed  in  the  Preliminary  Dis- 
sertation of  the  second  volume  of  Assemannus. 

215  Eutych.  Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  384,  387,  388.  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex. 
p.  205,  206,  257,  332.  A  taint  of  the  Monothelite  heresy  might  render  the  first  of 
these  Greek  patriarchs  less  loyal  to  the  emperors  and  less  obnoxious  to  the  Arabs, 
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bishops,  and  the  clergy,  were  protected  by  the  civil  magis- 
trate :  the  learning  of  individuals  recommended  them  to  the 
employments  of  secretaries  and  physicians:  they  were  en- 
riched by  the  lucrative  collection  of  the  revenue ;  and  their 
merit  was  sometimes  raised  to  the  command  of  cities  and 
provinces.  A  caliph  of  the  House  of  Abbas  was  heard  to  de- 
clare that  the  Christians  were  most  worthy  of  trust  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Persia.  "  The  Moslems,"  said  he,  "  will  abuse 
their  present  fortune ;  the  Magians  regret  their  fallen  great- 
ness ;  and  the  Jews  are  impatient  for  their  approaching  de- 
liverance."41* But  the  slaves  of  despotism  are  exposed  to  the 
Their  alternatives  of  favor  and  disgrace.     The  captive 

hardships.  churches  of  the  East  have  been  afflicted  in  every 
age  by  the  avarice  or  bigotry  of  their  rulers ;  and  the  ordi- 
nary and  legal  restraints  must  be  offensive  to  the  pride,  or 
the  zeal,  of  the  Christians.'"7  About  two  hundred  years  after 
Mahomet,  they  were  separated  from  their  fellow-subjects  by 
a  turban  or  girdle  of  a  less  honorable  color ;  instead  of  horses 
or  mules,  they  were  condemned  to  ride  on  asses,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  women.  Their  public  and  private  buildings  were 
measured  by  a  diminutive  standard;  in  the  streets  or  the 
baths  it  is  their  duty  to  give  way  or  bow  down  before  the 
meanest  of  the  people ;  and  their  testimony  is  rejected  if  it 
may  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  a  true  believer.  The  pomp  of 
processions,  the  sound  of  bells  or  of  psalmody,  is  interdicted 
in  their  worship ;  a  decent  reverence  for  the  national  faith  is 
imposed  on  their  sermons  and  conversations;  and  the  sacrile- 
gious attempt  to  enter  a  mosque,  or  to  seduce  a  Mussulman, 
will  not  be  suffered  to  escape  with  impunity.  In  a  time,  how- 
ever, of  tranquillity  and  justice  the  Christians  have  never  been 

816  Motadhed,  who  reigned  from  a.d.  892  to  902.  The  Magians  still  held  their 
name  and  rank  among  the  religions  of  the  empire  (Assemanni,  Biblioth.  Orient, 
torn.  iv.  p.  97). 

811  Reland  explains  the  general  restraints  of  the  Mahometan  policy  and  juris- 
prudence (Dissertat.  torn.  iii.  p.  16-20).  The  oppressive  edicts  of  the  Caliph  Mo- 
tawakkel  (a.d.  847-861),  which  are  still  in  force,  are  noticed  by  Eutychius  (Annal. 
torn.  ii.  p.  448)  and  D'Herbelot  (Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  640).  A  persecution  of  the 
Caliph  Omar  II.  is  related,  and  most  probably  magnified,  by  the  Greek  Theopha- 
nes  (Chron.  p.  334  [vol.  i.  p.  614,  edit.  Bonn]). 
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compelled  to  renounce  the  Gospel  or  to  embrace  the  Koran ; 
but  the  punishment  of  death  is  inflicted  for  the  apostates 
who  have  professed  and  deserted  the  law  of  Mahomet.  The 
martyrs  of  Cordova  provoked  the  sentence  of  the  cadi  by 
the  public  confession  of  their  inconstancy,  or  their  pas- 
sionate invectives  against  the  person  and  religion  of  the 
prophet.218 

At  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Hegira  the  caliphs 
were  the  most  potent  and  absolute  monarchs  of  the  globe. 
The  empire  Their  prerogative  was  not  circumscribed,  either 
caiipL.  iR  right  or  in  fact,  by  the  power  of  the  nobles, 

a.d.718.  j.jie  freedom  0f  the  commons,  the  privileges  of  the 
Church,  the  votes  of  a  senate,  or  the  memory  of  a  free  consti- 
tution. The  authority  of  the  companions  of  Mahomet  ex- 
pired with  their  lives;  and  the  chiefs  or  emirs  of  the  Arabian 
tribes  left  behind  in  the  desert  the  spirit  of  equality  and  in- 
dependence. The  regal  and  sacerdotal  characters  were  united 
in  the  successors  of  Mahomet ;  and  if  the  Koran  was  the  rule 
of  their  actions,  they  were  the  supreme  judges,  and  interpret- 
ers of  that  divine  book.  They  reigned  by  the  right  of  con- 
quest over  the  nations  of  the  East,  to  whom  the  name  of  lib- 
erty was  unknown,  and  who  were  accustomed  to  applaud  in 
their  tyrants  the  acts  of  violence  and  severity  that  were  exer- 
cised at  their  own  expense.  Under  the  last  of  the  Ommiadea 
the  Arabian  empire  extended  two  hundred  days'  journey  from 
east  to  west,  from  the  confines  of  Tartary  and  India  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  And  if  we  retrench  the  sleeve 
of  the  robe,  as  it  is  styled  by  their  writers,  the  long  and  nar- 
row province  of  Africa,  the  solid  and  compact  dominion  from 
Fargana  to  Aden,  from  Tarsus  to  Surat,  will  spread  on  every 
side  to  the  measure  of  four  or  five  months  of  the  march  of  a 


5,8  The  martyrs  of  Cordova  (a.d.  850,  etc.)  are  commemorated  and  justified  by 
St.  Eulogius,  who  at  length  fell  a  victim  himself.  A  synod,  convened  by  the  ca- 
liph, ambiguously  censured  their  rashness.  The  moderate  Fleury  cannot  reconcile 
their  conduct  with  the  discipline  of  antiquity,  "  Toutefois  1'autorite'  de  l'eglise,"  etc. 
'Fleury,  Hist.  Eccle's.  torn.  x.  p.  415-522,  particularly  p.  451,  508,  509).  Their  au- 
thentic acts  throw  a  strong,  though  transient,  light  on  the  Spanish  Church  in  tha 
ninth  century. 
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caravan.919  We  should  vainly  seek  the  indissoluble  union  and 
easy  obedience  that  pervaded  the  government  of  Augustus 
and  the  Antonines ;  but  the  progress  of  the  Mahometan  re- 
ligion diffused  over  this  ample  space  a  general  resemblance  of 
manners  and  opinions.  The  language  and  laws  of  the  Koran 
were  studied  with  equal  devotion  at  Samarcand  and  Seville: 
the  Moor  and  the  Indian  embraced  as  countrymen  and  broth- 
ers in  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca;  and  the  Arabian  language 
was  adopted  as  the  popular  idiom  in  all  the  provinces  to  the 
westward  of  the  Tigris.430 

219  See  the  article  Eslamiah  (as  we  say  Christendom),  in  the  Bibliotheque  Ori- 
entate (p.  325).  This  chart  of  the  Mahometan  world  is  suited  by  the  author,  Ebn 
Alwardi,  to  the  year  of  the  Hegira  385  (a.d.  995).  Since  that  time  the  losses  in 
Spain  have  been  overbalanced  by  the  conquests  in  India,  Tartary,  and  the  Euro- 
pean Turkey. 

220  The  Arabic  of  the  Koran  is  taught  as  a  dead  language  in  the  College  of 
Mecca.  By  the  Danish  traveller  this  ancient  idiom  is  compared  to  the  Latin  ; 
the  vulgar  tongue  of  Hejaz  and  Yemen  to  the  Italian  ;  and  the  Arabian  dialects 
of  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  etc.,  to  the  Provencal,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  (Niebuhr, 
Description  de  l'Arabie,  p.  74,  etc). 
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CHAPTER  in. 

The  Two  Sieges  of  Constantinople  by  the  Arabs. — Their  Invasion  of  France,  and 
Defeat  by  Charles  Martel. — Civil  War  of  the  Ommiades  and  Abbassides. — 
Learning  of  the  Arabs. — Luxury  of  the  Caliphs. — Naval  Enterprises  on  Crete, 
Sicily,  and  Rome. — Decay  and  Division  of  the  Empire  of  the  Caliphs. — Defeats 
and  Victories  of  the  Greek  Emperors. 

When  the  Arabs  first  issued  from  the  desert  they  must 
have  been  surprised  at  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  their  own 
mL  ,.  ..    *  success.     But  when  they  advanced  in  the  career  of 

The  limits  of.  i  J 

the  Arabian    victory  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  the  summit 

conquests.  ^  .      •  , 

oi  the  .Pyrenees,  when  they  had  repeatedly  tried 
the  edge  of  their  scimetars  and  the  energy  of  their  faith,  they 
might  be  equally  astonished  that  any  nation  could  resist  their 
invincible  arms,  that  any  boundary  should  confine  the  domin- 
ion of  the  successor  of  the  prophet.  The  confidence  of  sol- 
diers and  fanatics  may  indeed  be  excused,  since  the  calm  his- 
torian of  the  present  hour,  who  strives  to  follow  the  rapid 
course  of  the  Saracens,  must  study  to  explain  by  what  means 
the  Church  and  State  were  saved  from  this  impending,  and, 
as  it  should  seem,  from  this  inevitable  danger.  The  deserts 
of  Scythia  and  Sarmatia  might  be  guarded  by  their  extent, 
their  climate,  their  poverty,  and  the  courage  of  the  northern 
shepherds ;  China  was  remote  and  inaccessible ;  but  the  great- 
est part  of  the  temperate  zone  was  subject  to  the  Mahometan 
conquerors,  the  Greeks  were  exhausted  by  the  calamities  of 
war  and  the  loss  of  their  fairest  provinces,  and  the  barbarians 
of  Europe  might  justly  tremble  at  the  precipitate  fall  of  the 
Gothic  monarchy.  In  this  inquiry  I  shall  unfold  the  events 
that  rescued  our  ancestors  of  Britain,  and  our  neighbors  of 
Gaul,  from  the  civil  and  religious  yoke  of  the  Koran  ;  that 
protected  the  majesty  of  Rome,  and  delayed  the  servitude  of 
Constantinople ;  that  invigorated  the  defence  of  the  Chrifr 
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tians,  and  scattered  among  their  enemies  the  seeds  of  division 
and  decay. 

Forty-six  years  after  the  flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca 
his  disciples  appeared  in  arms  under  the  walls  of  Constanti- 
„      ,  nople.1     They  were  animated  by  a  genuine  or  fic- 

Pirst  siege  .  f  .     J  .  i  i       « 

of  conetan-     titious  saying  of  the  prophet,  that,  to  the  first  army 
the  Arabs,      which  besieged  the  city  of  the  Csesars,  their  sins 
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were  forgiven :  the  long  series  of  Koman  triumphs 
would  be  meritoriously  transferred  to  the  conquerors  of  New 
Rome ;  and  the  wealth  of  nations  was  deposited  in  this  well- 
chosen  seat  of  royalty  and  commerce.  No  sooner  had  the 
Caliph  Moawiyah  suppressed  his  rivals  and  established  his 
throne,  than  he  aspired  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  civil  blood  by 
the  success  and  glory  of  this  holy  expedition  f  his  prepara- 
tions by  sea  and  land  were  adequate  to  the  importance  of  the 
object;  his  standard  was  intrusted  to  Sophian,*  a  veteran 
warrior,  but  the  troops  were  encouraged  by  the  example  and 
presence  of  Yezid,  the  son  and  presumptive  heir  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful.  The  Greeks  had  little  to  hope,  nor 
had  their  enemies  any  reasons  of  fear,  from  the  courage  and 
vigilance  of  the  reigning  emperor,  who  disgraced  the  name 
of  Constantine,  and  imitated  only  the  inglorious  years  of  his 
grandfather  Heraclius.  "Without  delay  or  opposition,  the  na- 
val forces  of  the  Saracens  passed  through  the  unguarded  chan- 

1  Theophanes  places  the  seven  years  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople  in  the  year 
of  our  Christian  era  673  (of  the  Alexandrian  665,  Sept.  1),  and  the  peace  of  the 
Saracens  four  years  afterwards ;  a  glaring  inconsistency !  which  Petavius,  Goar, 
and  Pagi  (Critica,  torn.  iv.  p.  63,  64)  have  struggled  to  remove.  Of  the  Arabians, 
the  Hegira  52  (a.d.  672,  January  8)  is  assigned  by  Elmacin  [p.  56],  the  year  48 
(a.d.  668,  Feb.  20)  by  Abulfeda,  whose  testimony  I  esteem  the  most  convenient 
and  creditable. 

2  For  this  first  siege  of  Constantinople  see  Nicephorus  (Breviar.  p.  21 ,  22  [edit. 
Par.]) ;  Theophanes  (Chronograph,  p.  294  [t.  i.  p.  541,  edit.  Bonn]) ;  Cedrenus 
(Compend.  p.  437  [edit.  Par. ;  torn.  i.  p.  764,  edit.  Bonn]) ;  Zonaras  (Hist.  torn. 
ii.  1.  xiv.  [c.  20]  p.  89) ;  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  56,  57) ;  Abulfeda  (Annal. 
Moslem,  p.  107, 108,  vers.  Reiske) ;  D'Herbelot  (Biblioth.  Orient.  Constantinah) ; 
Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  127,  128. 


*  The  first  leader  of  the  Saracens  in  this  expedition  was  Abd  Errahman,  son 
of  the  famous  dialed,  and  after  his  death — which  has  been  attributed  to  the  envy 
of  Moawiyah — Sophian.     Weil,  vol.  i.  p.  293. — S. 
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nel  of  the  Hellespont,  which  even  now,  under  the  feeble  and 
disorderly  government  of  the  Turks,  is  maintained  as  the  nat- 
ural bulwark  of  the  capital.8  The  Arabian  fleet  cast  anchor, 
and  the  troops  were  disembarked  near  the  palace  of  Hebdo- 
mon,  seven  miles  from  the  city.  During  many  days,  from 
the  dawn  of  light  to  the  evening,  the  line  of  assault  was  ex- 
tended from  the  golden  gate  to  the  eastern  promontory,  and 
the  foremost  warriors  were  impelled  by  the  weight  and  effort 
of  the  succeeding  columns.  But  the  besiegers  had  formed 
an  insufficient  estimate  of  the  strength  and  resources  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  solid  and  lofty  walls  were  guarded  by  num- 
bers and  discipline :  the  spirit  of  the  Romans  was  rekindled 
by  the  last  danger  of  their  religion  and  empire :  the  fugitives 
from  the  conquered  provinces  more  successfully  renewed  the 
defence  of  Damascus  and  Alexandria ;  and  the  Saracens  were 
dismayed  by  the  strange  and  prodigious  effects  of  artificial 
fire.  This  firm  and  effectual  resistance  diverted  their  arms 
to  the  more  easy  attempts  of  plundering  the  European  and 
Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Propontis ;  and,  after  keeping  the  sea 
from  the  month  of  April  to  that  of  September,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  they  retreated  fourscore  miles  from  the  cap- 
ital, to  the  isle  of  Cyzicus,  in  which  they  had  established 
their  magazine  of  spoil  and  provisions.  So  patient  was  their 
perseverance,  or  so  languid  were  their  operations,  that  they 
repeated  in  the  six  following  summers  the  same  attack  and 
retreat,  with  a  gradual  abatement  of  hope  and  vigor,  till  the 
mischances  of  shipwreck  and  disease,  of  the  sword  and  of  fire, 
compelled  them  to  relinquish  the  fruitless  enterprise.  They 
might  bewail  the  loss,  or  commemorate  the  martyrdom,  of 
thirty  thousand  Moslems  who  fell  in  the  siege  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  the  solemn  funeral  of  Abu  Ayub,  or  Job,  excited 


8  The  state  and  defence  of  the  Dardanelles  is  exposed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Baron  de  Tott  (torn.  iii.  p.  39-97),  who  was  sent  to  fortify  them  against  the  Rus- 
sians. From  a  principal  actor  I  should  have  expected  more  accurate  details ; 
but  he  seems  to  write  for  the  amusement,  rather  than  the  instruction,  of  his  read- 
er. Perhaps,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  minister  of  Constantine  was  oc- 
cupied, like  that  of  Mustapha,  in  finding  two  canary-birds  who  should  sing  pre- 
cisely the  same  note. 
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the  curiosity  of  the  Christians  themselves.  That  venerable 
Arab,  one  of  the  last  of  the  companions  of  Mahomet,  was 
numbered  among  the  ansars,  or  auxiliaries,  of  Medina,  who 
sheltered  the  head  of  the  flying  prophet.  In  his  youth  he 
fought,  at  Beder  and  Ohnd,  under  the  holy  standard :  in  his 
mature  age  he  was  the  friend  and  follower  of  Ali ;  and  the 
last  remnant  of  his  strength  and  life  was  consumed  in  a  dis- 
tant and  dangerous  war  against  the  enemies  of  the  Koran. 
His  memory  was  revered ;  but  the  place  of  his  burial  was 
neglected  and  unknown,  during  a  period  of  seven  hundred 
and  eighty  years,  till  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  Ma- 
homet the  Second.  A  seasonable  vision  (for  such  are  the 
manufacture  of  every  religion)  revealed  the  holy  spot  at  the 
foot  of  the  walls  and  the  bottom  of  the  harbor;  and  the 
mosque  of  Ayub  has  been  deservedly  chosen  for  the  simple 
and  martial  inauguration  of  the  Turkish  sultans.4 

The  event  of  the  siege  revived,  both  in  the  East  and  West, 
the  reputation  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  cast  a  momentary 

shade  over  the  glories  of  the  Saracens.  The  Greek 
tribute.         ambassador  was  favorably  received  at  Damascus,  in 

a  general  council  ol  the  emirs  or  Koreish :  a  peace, 
or  truce,  of  thirty  years  was  ratified  between  the  two  empires ; 
and  the  stipulation  of  an  annual  tribute,  fifty  horses  of  a  no- 
ble breed,  fifty  slaves,  and  three  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  de- 
graded the  majesty  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.6  The 
aged  caliph  was  desirous  of  possessing  his  dominions,  and  end- 
ing his  days,  in  tranquillity  and  repose :  while  the  Moors  and 
Indians  trembled  at  his  name,  his  palace  and  city  of  Damas- 
cus were  insulted  by  the  Mardaites,  or  Maronites,  of  Mount 
Libanus,  the  firmest  barrier  of  the  empire,  till  they  were 
disarmed  and  transplanted  by  the  suspicious  policy  ol  the 

4  Demetrius  Cantemir's  Hist,  of  the  Othman  Empire,  p.  105,  106 ;  Rycaut's 
State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  10,  11 ;  Voyages  de  Thevenot,  part  i.  p.  189. 
The  Christians,  who  suppose  that  the  martyr  Abu  Ayub  is  vulgarly  confounded 
with  the  patriarch  Job,  betray  their  own  ignorance  rather  than  that  of  the  Turks. 

*  Theophanes,  though  a  Greek,  deserves  credit  for  these  tributes  (Chronograph. 
p.  295,  296,  300,  301  [vol.  i.  p.  543,  552,  edit.  Bonn]),  which  are  confirmed,  with 
some  variation,  by  the  Arabic  History  of  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  128,  vers. 
Pocock). 
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Greeks.6  After  the  revolt  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  the  House 
of  Ominiyah7  was  reduced  to  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and 
Egypt :  their  distress  and  fear  enforced  their  compliance  with 
the  pressing  demands  of  the  Christians ;  and  the  tribute  was 
increased  to  a  slave,  a  horse,  and  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
for  each  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  of  the  solar 
year.  But  as  soon  as  the  empire  was  again  united  by  the 
arms  and  policy  of  Abdalmalek,  he  disclaimed  a  badge  of  ser- 
vitude not  less  injurious  to  his  conscience  than  to  his  pride ; 
he  discontinued  the  payment  of  the  tribute ;  and  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Greeks  was  disabled  from  action  by  the  mad 
tyranny  of  the  second  Justinian,  the  just  rebellion  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  the  frequent  change  of  his  antagonists  and  succes- 
sors. Till  the  reign  of  Abdalmalek  the  Saracens  had  been 
content  with  the  free  possession  of  the  Persian  and  Koman 
treasures  in  the  coin  of  Chosroes  and  Csesar.  By  the  com- 
mand of  that  caliph  a  national  mint  was  established,  both  for 
silver  and  gold,  and  the  inscription  of  the  Dinar,  though  it 
might  be  censured  by  some  timorous  casuists,  proclaimed  the 
unity  of  the  God  of  Mahomet.8     tJnder  the  reign  of  the 

6  The  censure  of  Theophanes  is  just  and  pointed,  ttjv  'Pio/icHk^v  Svvacmiav 
dicpwTjjpidaaQ  *  *  *  iravdeiva  kcikcl  ttettovOev  r)  'Pu)fiavia  virb  twv  'Apd€a)v  pexpi 
tov  vvv  (Chronograph,  p.  302,  303  [vol.  i.  p.  555,  556,  edit.  Bonn]).  The  series 
of  these  events  may  be  traced  in  the  Annals  of  Theophanes,  and  in  the  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Patriarch  Nicephorus,  p.  22,  24. 

7  These  domestic  revolutions  are  related  in  a  clear  and  natural  style,  in  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  p.  253-370.  Besides  our  printed 
authors,  he  draws  his  materials  from  the  Arabic  MSS.  of  Oxford,  which  he  would 
have  more  deeply  searched  had  he  been  confined  to  the  Bodleian  library  instead  of 
the  city  jail ;  a  fate  how  unworthy  of  the  man  and  of  his  country ! 

8  Elmacin,  who  dates  the  first  coinage  a.h.  76,  a.d.  695,  five  or  six  years  later 
than  the  Greek  historians,  has  compared  the  weight  of  the  best  or  common  gold 
dinar  to  the  drachm  or  dirhem  of  Egypt  (p.  77),  which  may  be  equal  to  two  pen- 
nies (48  grains)  of  our  Troy  weight  (Hooper's  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Measures, 
p.  24-36),  and  equivalent  to  eight  shillings  of  our  sterling  money.  From  the  same 
Elmacin  and  the  Arabian  physicians  some  dinars  as  high  as  two  dirhems,  as  low 
as  half  a  dirhem,  may  be  deduced.  The  piece  of  silver  was  the  dirhem,  both  in 
value  and  weight:  but  an  old  though  fair  coin,  struck  at  Waset,  a.h.  88,  and  pre- 
served in  the  Bodleian  library,  wants  four  grains  of  the  Cairo  standard  (see  tho 
Modern  Universal  History,  torn  i.  p.  548,  of  the  French  translation).* 


*  Up  to  this  tima  the  Arabs  had  used  the  Roman  or  the  Persian  coins,  or  had 
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Caliph  Walid,  the  Greek  language  and  characters  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  accounts  of  the  public  revenue.'  If  this 
change  was  productive  of  the  invention  or  familiar  use  of  our 
present  numerals,  the  Arabic  or  Indian  ciphers,  as  they  are 
commonly  styled,  a  regulation  of  office  has  promoted  the 
most  important  discoveries  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  the 
mathematical  sciences.10 

Whilst  the  Caliph  Walid  sat  idle  on  the  throne  of  Damas- 
cus, while  his  lieutenants  achieved  the  conquest  of  Transox- 
second  siege  ^ana  an(^  Spain,  a  third  army  of  Saracens  over- 
unopie8tan"  spread  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  approach- 
a.t>.  716-718.  e(j  tjie  "borders  of  the  Byzantine  capital.  But  the 
attempt  and  disgrace  of  the  second  siege  was  reserved  for  his 
brother  Soliman,  whose  ambition  appears  to  have  been  quick- 

•  Kai  iKiiXvae  ypa<ptoOai  'EXKtiviotI  roig  Sr)fioffiov£  rCiiv  XoyoOeaiwv  Kwdueag,  dkX' 
'kpatioiQ  avrcL  irapaarf/iaiveaQai,  \wpiQ  7W  iprjQwv,  tiTuSf)  aSvvarov,  ry  iiceivwv 
yXwooy  /lovaSa,  r\  SvdSa,  f)  rpiaSa,  ?)  oktJj  rifiiov  fj  rpia  ypdipeaOat.  Theophan. 
Chronograph,  p.  314  [t.  i.  p.  575,  edit.  Bonn].  This  defect,  if  it  really  existed, 
must  have  stimulated  the  ingenuity  of  the  Arabs  to  invent  or  borrow. 

10  According  to  a  new,  though  probable,  notion,  maintained  by  M.  de  Villoison 
(Anecdota  Graeca,  torn.  ii.  p.  152-157),  our  ciphers  are  not  of  Indian  or  Arabic 
invention.  They  were  used  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  arithmeticians  long  before 
the  age  of  Boethius.  After  the  extinction  of  science  in  the  West,  they  were  adopt- 
ed by  the  Arabic  versions  from  the  original  MSS.,  and  restored  to  the  Latins 
about  the  eleventh  century.' 


minted  others  which  resembled  them.  Nevertheless  it  has  been  admitted  of  late 
years,  that  the  Arabians,  before  this  epoch,  had  caused  coin  to  be  minted,  on  which, 
preserving  the  Roman  or  the  Persian  dies,  they  added  Arabian  names  or  inscrip- 
tions. Some  of  these  exist  in  different  collections.  We  learn  from  Makrizi,  an 
Arabian  author  of  great  learning  and  judgment,  that  in  the  year  18  of  the  Hegira, 
under  the  caliphate  of  Omar,  the  Arabs  had  coined  money  of  this  description.  The 
same  author  informs  us  that  the  Caliph  Abdalmalek  caused  coins  to  be  struck  rep- 
resenting himself  with  a  sword  by  his  side.  These  types,  so  contrary  to  the  no- 
tions of  the  Arabs,  were  disapproved  by  the  most  influential  persons  of  the  time, 
and  the  caliph  substituted  for  them,  after  the  year  76  of  the  Hegira,  the  Mahom- 
etan coins  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Consult  on  the  question  of  Arabic 
numismatics  the  works  of  Adler,  of  Fraehn,  of  Castiglione,  and  of  Marsden,  who 
have  treated  at  length  this  interesting  point  of  historic  antiquities.  See  also,  in 
the  Journal  Asiatique,  torn.  ii.  p.  257  et  seq.,  a  paper  of  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  enti- 
tled Des  Monnaies  des  Khalifes  avant  l'An  75  de  l'Hegire.  See  also  the  transla- 
tion of  a  German  paper  on  the  Arabic  medals  of  the  Chosroes  by  M.  Fraehn,  in 
the  same  Journal  Asiatique,  torn.  iv.  p.  331-347.  St.  Martin,  vol.  xii.  p.  19. — M. 
Compare  Weil,  vol.  i.  p.  470  seq. — S. 

*  Compare,  on  the  introduction  of  the  Arabic  numerals,  Hallam's  Introduction 
to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  p.  150,  note,  and  the  authors  quoted  therein. — M. 
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ened  by  a  more  active  and  martial  spirit.  In  the  revolutions 
of  the  Greek  empire,  after  the  tyrant  Justinian  had  been  pun- 
ished and  avenged,  a  humble  secretary,  Anastasius  or  Arte- 
mius,  was  promoted  by  chance  or  merit  to  the  vacant  purple. 
He  was  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  war;  and  his  ambassador 
returned  from  Damascus  with  the  tremendous  news  that  the 
Saracens  were  preparing  an  armament  by  sea  and  land,  such 
as  would  transcend  the  experience  of  the  past,  or  the  belief 
of  the  present,  age.  The  precautions  of  Anastasius  were  not 
unworthy  of  his  station,  or  of  the  impending  danger.  He 
issued  a  peremptory  mandate,  that  all  persons  who  were  not 
provided  with  the  means  of  subsistence  for  a  three  years' 
siege  should  evacuate  the  city :  the  public  granaries  and  ar- 
senals were  abundantly  replenished ;  the  walls  were  restored 
and  strengthened ;  and  the  engines  for  casting  stones,  or  darts, 
or  fire,  were  stationed  along  the  ramparts,  or  in  the  brigantines 
of  war,  of  which  an  additional  number  was  hastily  construct- 
ed. To  prevent  is  safer,  as  well  as  more  honorable,  than  to 
repel  an  attack ;  and  a  design  was  meditated,  above  the  usual 
spirit  of  the  Greeks,  of  burning  the  naval  stores  of  the  enemy, 
the  cypress  timber  that  had  been  hewn  in  Mount  Libanus, 
and  was  piled  along  the  sea- shore  of  Phoenicia,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Egyptian  fleet.  This  generous  enterprise  was  de- 
feated by  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  the  troops,  who,  in 
the  new  language  of  the  empire,  were  styled  of  the  Obsequian 
Theme.11  a  They  murdered  their  chief,  deserted  their  standard 
in  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  dispersed  themselves  over  the  adjacent 
continent,  and  deserved  pardon  or  reward  by  investing  with 
the  purple  a  simple  officer  of  the  revenue.  The  name  of  The- 
odosius  might  recommend  him  to  the  senate  and  people ;  but 

11  In  the  division  of  the  Themes,  or  provinces  described  by  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus  (De  Thematibus,  1.  i.  p.  9,  10  [edit.  Par. ;  vol.  iii.  p.  24  seq.,  edit. 
Bonn]),  the  Obsequium,  a  Latin  appellation  of  the  army  and  palace,  was  the  fourth 
in  the  public  order.  Nice  was  the  metropolis,  and  its  jurisdiction  extended  from 
the  Hellespont  over  the  adjacent  parts  of  Bithynia  and  Phrygia  (see  the  two  maps 
prefixed  by  Delisle  to  the  Imperium  Orientale  of  Banduri). 


*  The  Greek  fleet  had  even  blockaded  Constantinople  itself.    Theophanes,  p.  59(J 
aeci.  (in  Weil,  i.  665).— S. 
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after  some  months  he  sunk  into  a  cloister,  and  resigned,  to 
the  firmer  hand  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  the  urgent  defence  of 
the  capital  and  empire.  The  most  formidable  of  the  Sara- 
cens, Moslemah,  the  brother  of  the  caliph,  was  advancing  at 
the  head  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Arabs  and 
Persians,  the  greater  part  mounted  on  horses  or  camels ;  and 
the  successful  sieges  of  Tyana,  Amorium,  and  Pergamus  were 
of  sufficient  duration  to  exercise  their  skill  and  to  elevate  their 
hopes.  At  the  well-known  passage  of  Abydus,  on  the  Hel- 
lespont, the  Mahometan  arms  were  transported,  for  the  first 
time,a  from  Asia  to  Europe.  From  thence,  wheeling  round 
the  Thracian  cities  of  the  Propontis,  Moslemah  invested  Con- 
stantinople on  the  land  side,  surrounded  his  camp  with  a  ditch 
and  rampart,  prepared  and  planted  his  engines  of  assault,  and 
declared,  by  words  and  actions,  a  patient  resolution  of  expect- 
ing the  return  of  seed-time  and  harvest,  should  the  obstinacy 
of  the  besieged  prove  equal  to  his  own.b  The  Greeks  would 
gladly  have  ransomed  their  religion  and  empire  by  a  fine  or 
assessment  of  a  piece  of  gold  on  the  head  of  each  inhabitant 
of  the  city  ;  but  the  liberal  offer  was  rejected  with  disdain, 
and  the  presumption  of  Moslemah  was  exalted  by  the  speedy 
approach  and  invincible  force  of  the  navies  of  Egypt  and 
Syria.  They  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  eighteen  hundred 
ships :  the  number  betrays  their  inconsiderable  size ;  and  of 
the  twenty  stout  and  capacious  vessels,  whose  magnitude  im- 
peded their  progress,  each  was  manned  with  no  more  than 
one  hundred  heavy-armed  soldiers.  This  huge  armada  pro- 
ceeded on  a  smooth  sea,  and  with  a  gentle  gale,  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Bosphorus ;  the  surface  of  the  strait  was  over- 
shadowed, in  the  language  of  the  Greeks,  with  a  moving  for- 
est, and  the  same  fatal  night  had  been  fixed  by  the  Saracen 
chief  for  a  general  assault  by  sea  and  land.  To  allure  the 
confidence  of  the  enemy,  the  emperor  had  thrown  aside  the 
chain  that  usually  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  harbor;  but 

■  Compare  p.  407.  It  is  singular  that  Gibbon  should  thus  contradict  himself 
in  a  few  pages.     By  his  own  account  this  was  the  second  time. — M. 

b  The  account  of  this  siege  in  the  Tarikh  Tebry  is  a  very  unfavorable  specimen 
of  Asiatic  history,  full  of  absurd  fables,  and  written  with  total  ignorance  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  time  and  place.     Price,  vol.  i.  p.  498. — M. 
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while  they  hesitated  whether  they  should  seize  the  opportu- 
nity or  apprehend  the  snare,  the  ministers  of  destruction  were 
at  hand.  The  fire-ships  of  the  Greeks  were  launched  against 
them ;  the  Arabs,  their  arms,  and  vessels  were  involved  in 
the  same  flames ;  the  disorderly  fugitives  were  dashed  against 
each  other  or  overwhelmed  in  the  waves;  and  I  no  longer 
find  a  vestige  of  the  fleet  that  had  threatened  to  extirpate  the 
Roman  name.  A  still  more  fatal  and  irreparable  loss  was 
that  of  the  Caliph  Soliman,  who  died  of  an  indigestion,"  in 
his  camp  near  Kinnisrin  or  Chalcis,  in  Syria,  as  he  was  pre- 
paring to  lead  against  Constantinople  the  remaining  forces  of 
the  East.  The  brother  of  Moslemah  was  succeeded  by  a  kins- 
man and  an  enemy ;  and  the  throne  of  an  active  and  able 
prince  was  degraded  by  the  useless  and  pernicious  virtues  of 
a  bigot.a  While  he  started  and  satisfied  the  scruples  of  a 
blind  conscience,  the  siege  was  continued  through  the  winter 
by  the  neglect  rather  than  by  the  resolution  of  the  Caliph 
Omar.13  The  winter  proved  uncommonly  rigorous :  above  a 
hundred  days  the  ground  was  covered  with  deep  snow,  and 
the  natives  of  the  sultry  climes  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  lay  tor- 
pid and  almost  lifeless  in  their  frozen  camp.  They  revived 
on  the  return  of  spring ;  a  second  effort  had  been  made  in 

12  The  caliph  had  emptied  two  baskets  of  eggs  and  of  figs,  which  he  swallowed 
alternately,  and  the  repast  was  concluded  with  marrow  and  sugar.  In  one  of  his 
pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  Soliman  ate,  at  a  single  meal,  seventy  pomegranates,  a  kid, 
six  fowls,  and  a  huge  quantity  of  tlic  grapes  of  Tayef.  If  the  bill  of  fare  be  cor- 
rect, we  must  admire  the  appetite,  rather  than  the  luxury,  of  the  sovereign  of  Asia 
(Abulfeda,  Annal.  Moslem,  p.  12G).b 

13  See  the  article  of  Omar  Ben  Abdalaziz,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale  (p.  689, 
690), "  Praeferens,"  says  Elmacin  (p.  91),  "  religionera  suam  rebus  suis  mundanis." 
He  was  so  desirous  of  being  with  God,  that  he  would  not  have  anointed  his  ear 
(his  own  saying)  to  obtain  a  perfect  cure  of  his  last  malady.  The  caliph  had  only 
one  shirt,  and  in  an  age  of  luxury  his  annual  expense  was  no  more  than  two 
drachms  (Abulpharagius,  p.  131).  "  Haud  diu  gavisus  eo  principe  fuit  orbis  Mos- 
lemus"  (Abulfeda,  p.  127). 


*  Major  Price's  estimate  of  Omar's  character  is  much  more  favorable.  Among 
a  race  of  sanguinary  tyrants,  Omar  was  just  and  humane.  His  virtues  as  well  as 
his  bigotry  were  active. — M. 

b  The  Tarikh  Tebry  ascribes  the  death  of  Soliman  to  a  pleurisy.  The  same  gross 
gluttony  in  which  Soliman  indulged,  though  not  fatal  to  the  life,  interfered  with 
the  military  duties,  of  his  brother  Moslemah.     Price,  vol.  i.  p.  511. — M. 
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their  favor,  and  their  distress  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of 
two  numerous  fleets  laden  with  corn,  and  arras,  and  soldiers ; 
the  first  from  Alexandria,  of  four  hundred  transports  and  gal 
leys  ;  the  second,  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  vessels,  from  the 
ports  of  Africa.  But  the  Greek-fires  were  again  kindled,  and, 
if  the  destruction  was  less  complete,  it  was  owing  to  the  expe- 
rience which  had  taught  the  Moslems  to  remain  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance, or  to  the  perfidy  of  the  Egyptian  mariners,  who  desert- 
ed with  their  ships  to  the  emperor  of  the  Christians.  The 
trade  and  navigation  of  the  capital  were  restored ;  and  the 
produce  of  the  fisheries  supplied  the  wants,  and  even  the  lux- 
ury, of  the  inhabitants.  But  the  calamities  of  famine  and 
disease  were  soon  felt  by  the  troops  of  Moslemah,  and,  as  the 
former  was  miserably  assuaged,  so  the  latter  was  dreadfully 
propagated,  by  the  pernicious  nutriment  which  hunger  com- 
pelled them  to  extract  from  the  most  unclean  or  unnatural 
food.  The  spirit  of  conquest,  and  even  of  enthusiasm,  was 
extinct :  the  Saracens  could  no  longer  straggle  beyond  their 
lines,  either  single  or  in  small  parties,  without  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  merciless  retaliation  of  the  Thracian  peasants. 
An  army  of  Bulgarians  was  attracted  from  the  Danube  by 
the  gifts  and  promises  of  Leo ;  and  these  savage  auxiliaries 
made  some  atonement  for  the  evils  which  they  had  inflicted 
on  the  empire  by  the  defeat  and  slaughter  of  twenty-two 
thousand  Asiatics.  A  report  was  dexterously  scattered  that 
the  Franks,  the  unknown  nations  of  the  Latin  world,  were 
arming  by  sea  and  land  in  the  defence  of  the  Christian  cause, 
and  their  formidable  aid  was  expected  with  far  different  sen- 
sations in  the  camp  and  city.  At  length,  after  a  siege  of  thir- 
teen months,14  the  hopeless  Moslemah  received  from  the  caliph 
the  welcome  permission  of  retreat.8     The  march  of  the  Ara- 

14  Both  Nicephorus  [p.  36]  and  Theophanes  agree  that  the  siege  of  Constanti- 
nople was  raised  the  loth  of  August  (a.d.  718)  ;  but  as  the  former,  our  best  wit- 
ness, affirms  that  it  continued  thirteen  months  [p.  35],  the  latter  must  be  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  it  began  on  the  same  day  of  the  preceding  year.  I  do  not 
find  that  Pagi  has  remarked  this  inconsistency. 


*  The  Tarikh  Tebry  embellishes  the  retreat  of  Moslemah  with  some  extraordinary 
and  incredible  circumstances.   Price,  p.  514. — M.   See  Weil,  vol.  i.  p.  570,  aote. — S. 
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bian  cavalry  over  the  Hellespont  and  through  the  provinces 
,     of  Asia  was  executed  without  delay  or  molestation : 

Failure  and  "  ' 

retreat  of  the  but  an  army  of  their  brethren  had  been  cut  in 

Saracens.  " 

pieces  on  the  side  of  Bithynia,  and  the  remains  of 
the  fleet  were  so  repeatedly  damaged  by  tempest  and  fire,  that 
only  five  galleys  entered  the  port  of  Alexandria  to  relate  the 
tale  of  their  various  and  almost  incredible  disasters." 

In  the  two  sieges  the  deliverance  of  Constantinople  may 
be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  novelty,  the  terrors,  and  the  real  ef- 
invention  ficacy  of  the  Greek-fire™  The  important  secret  of 
th^Greek-  compounding  and  directing  this  artificial  flame  was 
fire-  imparted  by  Callinicus,  a  native  of  Heliopolis,  in 

Syria,  who  deserted  from  the  service  of  the  caliph  to  that  of 
the  emperor."  The  skill  of  a  chemist  and  engineer  was  equiv- 
alent to  the  succor  of  fleets  and  armies ;  and  this  discovery  or 
improvement  of  the  military  art  was  fortunately  reserved  for 
the  distressful  period  when  the  degenerate  Romans  of  the 
East  were  incapable  of  contending  with  the  warlike  enthusi- 
asm and  youthful  vigor  of  the  Saracens.  The  historian  who 
presumes  to  analyze  this  extraordinary  composition  should 
suspect  his  own  ignorance  and  that  of  his  Byzantine  guides, 
so  prone  to  the  marvellous,  so  careless,  and,  in  this  instance, 
so  jealous  of  the  truth.  From  their  obscure,  and  perhaps  fal- 
lacious hints,  it  should  seem  that  the  principal  ingredient  of 

18  In  the  second  siege  of  Constantinople  I  have  followed  Nicephorus  (Brev. 
p.  33-36),  Theophanes  (Chronograph,  p.  324-334  [t.  i.  p.  593  seq.,  edit.  Bonn]), 
Cedrenus  (Compend.  p.  449-452  [p.  787-791,  edit.  Bonn]),  Zonaras  (torn.  ii. 
[1.  xiv.  c.  27 ;  1.  xv.  c.  3]  p.  98-102),  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  88),  Abulfeda  (An- 
nal.  Moslem,  p.  126),  and  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  130),  the  most  satisfactory 
of  the  Arabs. 

16  Our  sure  and  indefatigable  guide  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  Byzantine  history, 
Charles  du  Fresne  du  Cange,  has  treated  in  several  places  of  the  Greek-fire,  and 
his  collections  leave  few  gleanings  behind.  See  particularly  Glossar.  Med.  et  In- 
fim.  Grsecitat.  p.  1275,  sub  voce  Tlvp  SraKdomov,  vypov;  Glossar.  Med.  et  Infim. 
Latinitat.  Ignis  Grcecus  ;  Observations  sur  Villehardouin,  p.  305,  306 ;  Observa- 
tions sur  Joinville,  p.  71,  72. 

17  Theophanes  styles  him  apxiTver&v  (p.  295  [t.  i.  p.  542,  edit.  Bonn]).  Ce- 
drenus (p.  437  [torn.  i.  p.  765,  edit.  Bonn])  brings  this  artist  from  (the  ruins  of) 
Heliopolis,  in  Egypt ;  and  chemistry  was  indeed  the  peculiar  science  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. 
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the  Greek-fire  was  the  naphtha,"  or  liquid  bitumen,  a  light,  te- 
nacious, and  inflammable  oil,1*  which  springs  from  the  earth, 
and  catches  fire  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air. 
The  naphtha  was  mingled,  I  know  not  by  what  methods  or 
in  what  proportions,  with  sulphur  and  with  the  pitch  that  is 
extracted  from  evergreen  firs."0  From  this  mixture,  which 
produced  a  thick  smoke  and  a  loud  explosion,  proceeded  a 
fierce  and  obstinate  flame,  which  not  only  rose  in  perpendicu- 
lar ascent,  but  likewise  burned  with  equal  vehemence  in  de- 
scent or  lateral  progress ;  instead  of  being  extinguished,  it 
was  nourished  and  quickened  by  the  element  of  water;  and 
sand,  urine,  or  vinegar  were  the  only  remedies  that  could 
damp  the  fury  of  this  powerful  agent,  which  was  justly  de- 
nominated by  the  Greeks  the  liquid,  or  the  maritime,  fire. 
For  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  it  was  employed  with  equal 
effect  by  sea  and  land,  in  battles  or  in  sieges.     It  was  either 

18  The  naphtha,  the  "oleum  incendiarium  "  of  the  history  of  Jerusalem  (Gest. 
Dei  per  Francos,  p.  1167),  the  Oriental  fountain  of  James  de  Vitry  (1.  iii.  c.  84 
[p.  1098]),  is  introduced  on  slight  evidence  and  strong  probability.  Cinnamus(l.  vi. 
p.  165  [c.  10,  p.  283,  edit.  Bonn])  calls  the  Greek-fire  nvp  MijSiKov:  and  the  naph- 
tha is  known  to  abound  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  According  to 
Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  ii.  109),  it  was  subservient  to  the  revenge  of  Medea,  and  in 
either  etymology  the  tKaiov  MriSiag,  or  Mrjdeias  (Procop.  de  Bell.  Gothic.  1.  iv. 
c.  11  [t.  ii.  p.  512,  edit.  Bonn]),  may  fairly  signify  this  liquid  bitumen.* 

19  On  the  different  sorts  of  oils  and  bitumens  see  Dr.  Watson's  (the  present 
Bishop  of  Llandaff's)  Chemical  Essays,  vol.  iii.  essay  i. ,  a  classic  book,  the  best 
adapted  to  infuse  the  taste  and  knowledge  of  chemistry.  The  less  perfect  ideas 
of  the  ancients  may  be  found  in  Strabo  (Geograph.  1.  xvi.  p.  1078  (j>.  fiS,  edit. 
Casaub.])  and  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  ii.  108,  109).  "Huic  (naphtha)  magna  cogna- 
tio  est  ignium,  transiliuntque  protinus  in  earn  undecunque  visam."  Of  our  trav- 
ellers I  am  best  pleased  with  Otter  (torn.  i.  p.  153,  158). 

20  Anna  Comnena  has  partly  drawn  aside  the  curtain.  'Airb  tTjq  irtvKt]e,Kal 
«Uwv  tiv&v  toiovtwv  Skvdpo)v  dei9d\(t)v  o~vvaye.rat  Scticpvov  aKavtrrov.  Tovto 
jjiera  Srdov  rpi£6ptvov  kp€dX\ETai  eig  avXlffiiovg  KaXapuv,  Kai  ifi^vaarai  irapa  rov 
iraiZovroc  \d€pip  Kal  crui^a  irvtvpan  (Alexiad.  1.  xiii.  p.  383).  Elsewhere  (1.  xi. 
p.  336)  she  mentions  the  property  of  burning,  Kara  to  irpavig  Kal  i<p'  tKarepa. 
Leo,  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  [§  51]  of  his  Tactics  (Opera  Meursii,  torn.  vi. 
p.  841,  edit.  Lami,  Florent.  1745),  speaks  of  the  new  invention  of  icvp  /terd 
fipovTtjs  *«*  k&ttvov.     These  are  genuine  and  imperial  testimonies. 


*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Syrian  historian  Michel  gives  the  name  of  naphtha 
to  the  newly  -  invented  Greek  -  fire,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  this  substance 
formed  the  base  of  the  destructive  compound.    St.  Martin,  torn.  xi.  p.  420. — M. 
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poured  from  the  rampart  in  large  boilers,  or  launched  in  red- 
hot  balls  of  stone  and  iron,  or  darted  in  arrows  and  javelins, 
twisted  round  with  flax  and  tow,  which  had  deeply  imbibed 
the  inflammable  oil ;  sometimes  it  was  deposited  in  fire-ships, 
the  victims  and  instruments  of  a  more  ample  revenge,  and 
was  most  commonly  blown  through  long  tubes  of  copper, 
which  were  planted  on  the  prow  of  a  galley,  and  fancifully 
shaped  into  the  mouths  of  savage  monsters,  that  seemed  to 
vomit  a  stream  of  liquid  and  consuming  fire.  This  impor- 
tant art  was  preserved  at  Constantinople,  as  the  palladium  of 
the  State:  the  galleys  and  artillery  might  occasionally  be 
lent  to  the  allies  of  Kome ;  but  the  composition  of  the  Greek- 
fire  was  concealed  with  the  most  jealous  scruple,  and  the  ter- 
ror of  the  enemies  was  increased  and  prolonged  by  their  igno- 
rance and  surprise.  In  the  treatise  of  the  administration  of 
the  empire,  the  royal  author"  suggests  the  answers  and  ex- 
cuses that  might  best  elude  the  indiscreet  curiosity  and  im- 
portunate demands  of  the  barbarians.  They  should  be  told 
that  the  mystery  of  the  Greek-fire  had  been  revealed  by  an 
angel  to  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  Constantines,  with  a  sa- 
cred injunction  that  this  gift  of  Heaven,  this  peculiar  bless- 
ing of  the  Romans,  should  never  be  communicated  to  any 
foreign  nation :  that  the  prince  and  subject  were  alike  bound 
to  religious  silence  under  the  temporal  and  spiritual  penalties 
of  treason  and  sacrilege ;  and  that  the  impious  attempt  would 
provoke  the  sudden  and  supernatural  vengeance  of  the  God 
of  the  Christians.  By  these  precautions  the  secret  was  con- 
fined, above  four  hundred  years, to  the  Romans  of  the  East; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Pisans,  to  whom 
every  sea  and  every  art  were  familiar,  suffered  the  effects, 
without  understanding  the  composition,  of  the  Greek -fire. 
It  was  at  length  either  discovered  or  stolen  by  the  Mahome- 
tans ;  and,  in  the  holy  wars  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  they  retort- 
ed an  invention,  contrived  against  themselves,  on  the  heads 
of  the  Christians.    A  knight,  who  despised  the  swords  and 


91  Constantin.  Porphyrogenit.  de  Administrat.  Imperii,  c.  xiii.  p.  64,  65  [edit. 
Par. ;  torn.  iii.  p.  81  seq.,  edit.  Bonn]. 
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lances  of  the  Saracens,  relates  with  heart-felt  sincerity  his  own 
fears,  and  those  of  his  companions,  at  the  sight  and  sound  of 
the  mischievous  engine  that  discharged  a  torrent  of  the  Greek- 
fire,  ihsfev,  Gregeois,  as  it  is  styled  by  the  more  early  of  the 
French  writers.  It  came  flying  through  the  air,  says  Joiu- 
ville,"  like  a  winged  long-tailed  dragon,  about  the  thickness 
of  a  hogshead,  with  the  report  of  thunder  and  the  velocity  of 
lightning ;  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  dispelled  by  this 
deadly  illumination.  The  use  of  the  Greek,  or,  as  it  might 
now  be  called,  of  the  Saracen  fire,  was  continued  to  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,33  when  the  scientific  or  casual  com- 
pound of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal  effected  a  new  revolu- 
tion in  the  art  of  war  and  the  history  of  mankind."  * 

Constantinople  and  the  Greek-fire  might  exclude  the  Arabs 
from  the  eastern  entrance  of  Europe;  but  in  the  "West,  on 
the  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  provinces  of  Gaul  were  threat- 
ened and  invaded  by  the  conquerors  of  Spain."5    The  decline 

22  Histoire  de  St.  Louis,  p.  39 ;  Paris,  1668,  p.  44 ;  Paris,  De  lTmprimerie 
Royale,  1761.  The  former  of  these  editions  is  precious  for  the  observations  of 
Ducange ;  the  latter  for  the  pure  and  original  text  of  Joinville.  We  must  have 
recourse  to  that  text  to  discover  that  the  feu  Gregeois  was  shot  with  a  pile  or 
javelin  from  an  engine  that  acted  like  a  sling. 

23  The  vanity,  or  envy,  of  shaking  the  established  property  of  Fame,  has  tempted 
some  moderns  to  carry  gunpowder  above  the  fourteenth  (see  Sir  William  Temple, 
Dutens,  etc.),  and  the  Greek-fire  above  the  seventh  century  (see  the  Saluste  du 
President  des  Brasses,  torn.  ii.  p.  381).  But  their  evidence,  which  precedes  the 
vulgar  era  of  the  invention,  is  seldom  clear  or  satisfactory,  and  subsequent  writers 
may  be  suspected  of  fraud  or  credulity.  In  the  earliest  sieges  some  combustibles 
of  oil  and  sulphur  have  been  used,  and  the  Greek-fire  has  some  affinities  with  gun- 
powder both  in  its  nature  and  effects:  for  the  antiquity  of  the  first,  a  passage  of 
Procopius  (De  Bell.  Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  11  [t.  ii.  p.  512,  edit.  Bonn]) ;  for  that  of  the 
second,  some  facts  in  the  Arabic  history  of  Spain  (a.d.  1249,  1312, 1332  ;  Bibli- 
oth.  Arab.  Hisp.  torn.  ii.  p.  6,  7,  8)  are  the  most  difficult  to  elude. 

24  That  extraordinary  man,  Friar  Bacon,  reveals  two  of  the  ingredients,  salt- 
petre and  sulphur,  and  conceals  the  third  in  a  sentence  of  mysterious  gibberish, 
as  if  he  dreaded  the  consequences  of  his  own  discovery  (Biog.  Brit.  vol.  i.  p.  430, 
new  edition). 

26  For  the  invasion  of  France,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Arabs  by  Charles  Martel, 


*  On  the  Greek-fire  see  Reinaud  et  Fave,  Du  Feu  Gregeois,  Paris,  1845  ;  and 
Paravey,  Me*moire  sur  la  Decouverte  tres-ancienne  en  Asie  de  la  Poudre  a.  Canon 
et  des  Armes  a  Feu,  Paris,  1850,  quoted  by  Finlay,  Byzantine  Empire,  vol.  i. 
p.  19.— S. 
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of  the  French  monarchy  invited  the  attack  of  these  insatiate 
invasion  of  fanatics.  The  descendants  of  Clovis  had  lost  the 
uieAmbs.  inheritance  of  his  martial  and  ferocious  spirit ;  and 
A.D.T2i,etc.  their  misfortune  or  demerit  has  affixed  the  epi- 
thet of  lazy  to  the  last  kings  of  the  Merovingian  race.88 
They  ascended  the  throne  without  power,  and  sunk  into  the 
grave  without  a  name.  A  country  palace,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Compiegne,27  was  allotted  for  their  residence  or  pris- 
on :  but  each  year,  in  the  month  of  March  or  May,  they  were 
conducted  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  oxen  to  the  assembly  of  the 
Franks,  to  give  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors  and  to  ratify 
the  acts  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace.  That  domestic  officer 
was  become  the  minister  of  the  nation  and  the  master  of  the 
prince.  A  public  employment  was  converted  into  the  patri- 
mony of  a  private  family :  the  elder  Pepin  left  a  king  of  ma- 
ture years  under  the  guardianship  of  his  own  widow  and  her 
child ;  and  these  feeble  regents  were  forcibly  dispossessed  by 
the  most  active  of  his  bastards.  A  government,  half  savage 
and  half  corrupt,  was  almost  dissolved ;  and  the  tributary 
dukes,  and  provincial  counts,  and  the  territorial  lords,  were 
tempted  to  despise  the  weakness  of  the  monarch,  and  to  imi- 

see  the  Historia  Arabum  (c.  11, 12, 13,  14)  of  Roderic  Ximenes,  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  who  had  before  him  the  Christian  Chronicle  of  Isidore  Pacensis  and  the 
Mahometan  history  of  Novairi.  The  Moslems  are  silent  or  concise  in  the  account 
of  their  losses,  but  M.  Cardonne  (torn.  i.  p.  129,  130,  131)  has  given  a  pure  and 
simple  account  of  all  that  he  could  collect  from  Ibn  Halikan,  Hidjazi,  and  an 
anonymous  writer.  The  texts  of  the  chronicles  of  France,  and  lives  of  saints,  aro 
inserted  in  the  Collection  of  Bouquet  (torn,  iii.)  and  the  Annals  of  Pagi,  who 
(torn.  iii.  under  the  proper  years)  has  restored  the  chronology,  which  is  anticipated 
six  years  in  the  Annals  of  Baronius.  The  Dictionary  of  Bayle  (Abderame  and 
Munvza)  has  more  merit  for  lively  reflection  than  original  research. 

26  Eginhart,  De  Vita  Caroli  Magni,  c.  ii.  p.  13-18,  edit.  Schmink,  Utrecht,  1711 . 
Some  modem  critics  accuse  the  minister  of  Charlemagne  of  exaggerating  the 
weakness  of  the  Merovingians ;  but  the  general  outline  is  just,  and  the  French 
reader  will  forever  repeat  the  beautiful  lines  of  Boileau's  Lutrin. 

21  Mamaccce,  on  the  Oise,  between  Compiegne  and  Noyon,  which  Eginhart 
calls  "  Perparvi  reditus  villam  "  (see  the  notes,  and  the  map  of  ancient  France  for 
l)om.  Bouquet's  Collection).  Compendium,  or  Compiegne,  was  a  palace  of  mora 
dignity  (Hadrian.  Valesii  Notitia  Galliarum,  p.  152);  and  that  laughing  philoso- 
pher, the  Abbs'  Galliani  (Dialogues  sur  le  Commerce  des  Bleds),  may  truly  affirm 
that  it  was  the  residence  of  the  *'rois  tres  Chretiens  et  tres  chevehW 
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tate  the  ambition  of  the  mayor.  Among  these  independent 
chiefs,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  successful  was  Eudes, 
Duke  of  Aquitain,  who  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul 
usurped  the  authority,  and  even  the  title,  of  king.  The 
Goths,  the  Gascons,  and  the  Franks  assembled  under  the 
standard  of  this  Christian  hero :  he  repelled  the  first  invasion 
of  the  Saracens ;  and  Zama,  lieutenant  of  the  caliph,  lost  his 
army  and  his  life  under  the  walls  of  Toulouse.  The  ambi- 
tion of  his  successors  was  stimulated  by  revenge;  they  re- 
passed the  Pyrenees  with  the  means  and  the  resolution  of 
conquest.  The  advantageous  situation  which  had  recom- 
mended Narbonne*8  as  the  first  Koman  colony  was  again 
chosen  by  the  Moslems :  they  claimed  the  province  of  Sep- 
timania  or  Languedoc  as  a  just  dependence  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy :  the  vineyards  of  Gascony  and  the  city  of  Bor- 
deaux were  possessed  by  the  sovereign  of  Damascus  and 
Samarcand ;  and  the  south  of  France,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Garonne  to  that  of  the  Rhone,  assumed  the  manners 
and  religion  of  Arabia.* 

But  these  narrow  limits  were  scorned  by  the  spirit  of  Ab- 
dalrahman,  or  Abderame,  who  had  been  restored  by  the  Ca- 
Bxpedition  ^Pn  Hashem  to  the  wishes  of  the  soldiers  and  peo- 
of  Abderame.  P^e  °^  Spain.  That  veteran  and  daring  command- 
a.d.731.  er  adjudged  to  the  obedience  of  the  prophet  what- 
ever yet  remained  of  France  or  of  Europe ;  and  prepared  to 
execute  the  sentence,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  host,  in  the 


28  Even  before  that  colony,  a. tr.c.  630  (Velleius  Patercul.  i.  15),  in  the  time  of 
Polybius  (Hist.  I.  iii.  [c.  37]  p.  265,  edit.  Gronov.),  Narbonne  was  a  Celtic  town 
of  the  first  eminence,  and  one  of  the  most  northern  places  of  the  known  world 
(D'Anville,  Notice  de  l'Ancienne  Gaule,  p.  473). 


a  The  first  invasion  of  France  by  the  Saracens  was  that  conducted  by  Alhorr, 
aim.  718  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  city  and  province  of  Narbonne  were  not  re- 
duced by  them  till  two  or  three  years  later,  under  the  command  of  Samah.  That 
leader  was  killed  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  take  Toulouse,  a.d.  721,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Abd  Errahman  for  a  short  period,  and  then,  after  the  death  of  Jezid 
II.  and  accession  of  Hashem,  by  Anabasa.  The  latter  crossed  the  Pyrenees  in 
725,  took  Carcassonne  and  Nismes,  and  overran  the  whole  of  the  south  of  France. 
After  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  following  year,  several  other  commanders 
followed,  but  nothing  further  of  importance  was  done  in  France  till  Abd  Errah- 
man  was  again  appointed  in  731.     Weil,  vol.  i.  p.  609-6X3,  643-645. — S. 
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full  confidence  of  surmounting  all  opposition  either  of  nature 
or  of  man.  His  first  care  was  to  suppress  a  domestic  rebel, 
who  commanded  the  most  important  passes  of  the  Pyrenees : 
Munuza,a  a  Moorish  chief,  had  accepted  the  alliance  of  the 
Duke  of  Aquitain ;  and  Eudes,  from  a  motive  of  private  or 
public  interest,  devoted  his  beauteous  daughter  to  the  em- 
braces of  the  African  misbeliever.  But  the  strongest  for- 
tresses of  Cerdagne  were  invested  by  a  superior  force ;  the 
rebel  was  overtaken  and  slain  in  the  mountains;  and  his 
widow  was  sent  a  captive  to  Damascus,  to  gratify  the  desires, 
or  more  probably  the  vanity,  of  the  commander  of  the  faith- 
ful. From  the  Pyrenees,  Abderame  proceeded  without  delay 
to  the  passage  of  the  Rhone  and  the  siege  of  Aries.  An 
army  of  Christians  attempted  the  relief  of  the  city:  the 
tombs  of  their  leaders  were  yet  visible  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  many  thousands  of  their  dead  bodies  were  carried 
down  the  rapid  stream  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
arms  of  Abderame  were  not  less  successful  on  the  side  of  the 
ocean.  He  passed  without  opposition  the  Garonne  and  Dor- 
dogne,  which  unite  their  waters  in  the  Gulf  of  Bordeaux ; 
but  he  found,  beyond  those  rivers,  the  camp  of  the  intrepid 
Eudes,  who  had  formed  a  second  army  and  sustained  a  second 
defeat,  so  fatal  to  the  Christians,  that,  according  to  their  sad 
confession,  God  alone  could  reckon  the  number  of  the  slain. 
The  victorious  Saracen  overran  the  provinces  of  Aquitain, 
whose  Gallic  names  are  disguised,  rather  than  lost,  in  the 
modern  appellations  of  Perigord,  Saintonge,  and  Poitou :  his 
standards  were  planted  on  the  walls,  or  at  least  before  the 
gates,  of  Tours  and  of  Sens ;  and  his  detachments  overspread 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  as  far  as  the  well-known  cities  of 
Lyons  and  Besangon.  The  memory  of  these  devastations,  for 
Abderame  did  not  spare  the  country  or  the  people,  was  long 
preserved  by  tradition;  and  the  invasion  of  France  by  the 
Moors  or  Mahometans  affords  the  groundwork  of  those  fables 
which  have  been  so  wildly  disfigured  in  the  romances  of  chiv- 
alry, and  so  elegantly  adorned  by  the  Italian  muse.     In  the 


The  Arabian  name  is  Abu  Nesa.    Weil,  vol.  i.  p.  646. — S. 
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decline  of  society  and  art,  the  deserted  cities  could  supply  a 
slender  booty  to  the  Saracens ;  their  richest  spoil  was  found 
in  the  churches  and  monasteries,  which  they  stripped  of  their 
ornaments  and  delivered  to  the  flames:  and  the  tutelar  saints, 
both  Hilary  of  Poitiers  and  Martin  of  Tours,  forgot  their  mi- 
raculous powers  in  the  defence  of  their  own  sepulchres."  A 
victorious  line  of  march  had  been  prolonged  above  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire ; 
the  repetition  of  an  equal  space  would  have  carried  the  Sar- 
acens to  the  confines  of  Poland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land ;  the  Rhine  is  not  more  impassable  than  the  Nile  or  Eu- 
phrates, and  the  Arabian  fleet  might  have  sailed  without  a 
naval  combat  into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  Perhaps  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Koran  would  now  be  taught  in  the  schools 
of  Oxford,  and  her  pupils  might  demonstrate  to  a  circumcised 
people  the  sanctity  and  truth  of  the  revelation  of  Mahomet.30 
From  such  calamities  was  Christendom  delivered  by  the 
genius  and  fortune  of  one  man.  Charles,  the  illegitimate  son 
of  the  elder  Pepin,  was  content  with  the  titles  of 

"Defeat  of 

the  Saracens    mayor  or  duke  of  the  Franks ;  but  he  deserved  to 
Mattel.  become  the  father  of  a  line  of  kings.     In  a  labori- 

a.d  732. 

ous  administration  of  twenty-four  years  he  restored 
and  supported  the  dignity  of  the  throne,  and  the  rebels  of 
Germany  and  Gaul  were  successively  crushed  by  the  activity 
of  a  warrior  who  in  the  same  campaign  could  display  his  ban- 
ner on  the  Elbe,  the  Rhone,  and  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  In 
the  public  danger  he  was  summoned  by  the  voice  of  his  coun- 


89  With  regard  to  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  Roderic  Ximenes  ac- 
cuses the  Saracens  of  the  deed:  "  Turonis  civitatem,  ecclesiam  et  palatia  vastatione 
et  incendio  simili  diruit  et  consumpsit."  The  continuator  of  Fredegarius  imputes 
to  them  no  more  than  the  intention:  "Ad  domum  heatissimi  Martini  everten- 
dam  destinant."  At  Carolus,  etc.  The  French  annalist  was  more  jealous  of  the 
to>nor  of  the  saint. 

30  Yet  I  sincerely  doubt  whether  the  Oxford  mosque  would  have  produced  a 
volume  of  controversy  so  elegant  and  ingenious  as  the  sermons  lately  preached  by 
Mr.  White,  the  Arabic  professor,  at  Mr.  Bampton's  lecture.  His  observations  on 
the  character  and  religion  of  Mahomet  are  always  adapted  to  his  argument,  and 
generally  founded  in  truth  and  reason.  He  sustains  the  part  of  a  lively  and  elo« 
quent  advocate,  and  sometimes  rises  to  the  msrit  of  a  historian  and  philosopher. 
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try;  and  his  rival,  the  Duke  of  Aquitain,  was  reduced  to  ap- 
pear among  the  fugitives  and  suppliants.  "Alas !"  exclaimed 
the  Franks,  "what  a  misfortune!  what  an  indignity!  We 
have  long  heard  of  the  name  and  conquests  of  the  Arabs :  we 
were  apprehensive  of  their  attack  from  the  East ;  they  have 
now  conquered  Spain,  and  invade  our  country  on  the  side  of 
the  West.  Yet  their  numbers  and  (since  they  have  no  buck- 
ler) their  arms  are  inferior  to  our  own."  "  If  you  follow  my 
advice,"  replied  the  prudent  mayor  of  the  palace,  "  you  will 
not  interrupt  their  march,  nor  precipitate  your  attack.  They 
are  like  a  torrent,  which  it  is  dangerous  to  stem  in  its  career. 
The  thirst  of  riches,  and  the  consciousness  of  success,  redouble 
their  valor,  and  valor  is  of  more  avail  than  arms  or  numbers. 
Be  patient  till  they  have  loaded  themselves  with  the  encum- 
brance of  wealth.  The  possession  of  wealth  will  divide  their 
counsels  and  assure  your  victory."  This  subtle  policy  is  per- 
haps a  refinement  of  the  Arabian  writers;  and  the  situation 
of  Charles  will  suggest  a  more  narrow  and  selfish  motive  of 
procrastination ;  the  secret  desire  of  humbling  the  pride  and 
wasting  the  provinces  of  the  rebel  Duke  of  Aquitain.  It  is 
yet  more  probable  that  the  delays  of  Charles  were  inevitable 
and  reluctant.  A  standing  army  was  unknown  under  the  first 
and  second  race  ;  more  than  half  the  kingdom  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens :  according  to  their  respective  situation, 
the  Franks  of  Neustria  and  Austrasia  were  too  conscious  or 
too  careless  of  the  impending  danger ;  and  the  voluntary  aids 
of  the  Gepidse  and  Germans  were  separated  by  a  long  inter- 
val from  the  standard  of  the  Christian  general.  No  sooner 
had  he  collected  his  forces,  than  he  sought  and  found  the  ene- 
my in  the  centre  of  France,  between  Tours  and  Poitiers.  His 
well-conducted  march  was  covered  by  a  range  of  hills,  and 
Abderame  appears  to  have  been  surprised  by  his  unexpected 
presence.  The  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe  advanced 
with  equal  ardor  to  an  encounter  which  would  change  the 
history  of  the  world.  In  the  six  first  days  of  desultory  com- 
bat the  horsemen  and  archers  of  the  East  maintained  their 
advantage;  but  in  the  closer  onset  of  the  seventh  day  the 
Orientals  were  oppressed  by  the  strength  and  stature  of  the 
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Germans,  who,  with  stout  hearts  and  iron  hands,*1  asserted  the 
civil  and  religious  freedom  of  their  posterity.  The  epithet 
of  Martel,  the  hammer,  whicli  has  been  added  to  the  name  of 
Charles,  is  expressive  of  his  weighty  and  irresistible  strokes : 
the  valor  of  Eudes  was  excited  by  resentment  and  emula- 
tion ;  and  their  companions,  in  the  eye  of  history,  are  the 
true  Peers  and  Paladins  of  French  chivalry.  After  a  bloody 
field,  in  which  Abderame  was  slain,  the  Saracens,  in  the  close 
of  the  evening,  retired  to  their  camp.  In  the  disorder  and 
despair  of  the  night  the  various  tribes  of  Yemen  and  Damas- 
cus, of  Africa  and  Spain,  were  provoked  to  turn  their  arms 
against  each  other :  the  remains  of  their  host  were  suddenly 
dissolved,  and  each  emir  consulted  his  safety  by  a  hasty  and 
separate  retreat.  At  the  dawn  of  day  the  stillness  of  a  hos- 
tile camp  was  suspected  by  the  victorious  Christians :  on  the 
report  of  their  spies,  they  ventured  to  explore  the  riches  of 
the  vacant  tents ;  but  if  we  except  some  celebrated  relics,  a 
small  portion  of  the  spoil  was  restored  to  the  innocent  and 
lawful  owners.  The  joyful  tidings  were  soon  diffused  over 
the  Catholic  world,  and  the  monks  of  Italy  could  affirm  and 
believe  that  three  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  thousand  of  the  Mahometans  had  been  crushed 
by  the  hammer  of  Charles,82  while  no  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred Christians  were  slain  in  the  field  of  Tours.  But  this 
incredible  tale  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  caution  of  the 
French  general,  who  apprehended  the  snares  and  accidents 
of  a  pursuit,  and  dismissed  his  German  allies  to  their  native 
forests.     The  inactivity  of  a  conqueror  betrays  the  loss  of 

81  "Gens  Austria  membrorum  pre-eminentia  valida,  et  gens  Germana  corde  et 
corpore  praestantissima,  quasi  in  ictu  oculi,  manu  ferrea,  et  pectore  arduo,Arabes 
extinxerunt"  (Roderic.  Toletan.  c.  xiv.). 

32  These  numbers  are  stated  by  Paul  Warnefiid,  the  Deacon  of  Aquileia  (De 
Gestis  Langobard.  1.  vi.  [c.  46]  p.  921,  edit.  Grot.),  and  Anastasius,  the  librarian 
of  the  Roman  Church  (in  Vit.  Gregorii  N.  [ap.  Muratori  Scrip.  R.  I.  vol.  iii.  p. 
155]),  who  tells  a  miraculous  story  of  three  consecrated  sponges,  which  rendered 
invulnerable  the  French  soldiers  among  whom  they  had  been  shared.  It  should 
seem  that,  in  his  letters  to  the  pope,  Eudes  usurped  the  honor  of  the  victory,  for 
which  he  is  chastised  by  the  French  annalists,  who,  with  equal  falsehood,  accuse 
him  of  inviting  the  Saracens. 
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strength  and  blood,  and  the  most  cruel  execution  is  inflicted, 
not  in  the  ranks  of  battle,  but  on  the  backs  of  a  flying  ene- 
my. Yet  the  victory  of  the  Franks  was  complete  and  final ; 
Aquitain  was  recovered  by  the  arms  of  Eudes ;  the 
before  the       Arabs  never  resumed  the  conquest  of  Gaul,a  and 

Franks 

they  were  soon  driven  beyond  the  Pyrenees  by 
Charles  Martel  and  his  valiant  race.33  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  savior  of  Christendom  would  have  been  can- 
onized, or  at  least  applauded,  by  the  gratitude  of  the  clergy, 
who  are  indebted  to  his  sword  for  their  present  existence. 
But  in  the  public  distress  the  mayor  of  the  palace  had  been 
compelled  to  apply  the  riches,  or  at  least  the  revenues,  of  the 
bishops  and  abbots  to  the  relief  of  the  State  and  the  reward 
of  the  soldiers.  His  merits  were  forgotten,  his  sacrilege  alone 
was  remembered,  and,  in  an  epistle  to  a  Carlovingian  prince, 
a  Gallic  synod  presumes  to  declare  that  his  ancestor  was 
damned ;  that  on  the  opening  of  his  tomb  the  spectators 
were  affrighted  by  a  smell  of  fire  and  the  aspect  of  a  horrid 
dragon ;  and  that  a  saint  of  the  times  was  indulged  with  a 
pleasant  vision  of  the  soul  and  body  of  Charles  Martel  burn- 
ing, to  all  eternity,  in  the  abyss  of  hell.84 

The  loss  of  an  army,  or  a  province,  in  the  "Western  world 
was  less  painful  to  the  court  of  Damascus  than  the  rise  and 
progress  of  a  domestic  competitor.    Except  among  the  Syri- 

83  Narbonne  and  the  rest  of  Septimania  was  recovered  by  Pepin,  the  son  of 
Charles  Martel,  a.i>.  755  (Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  iii.  p.  300).  Thirty-seven  years  after- 
wards it  was  pillaged  by  a  sudden  inroad  of  the  Arabs,  who  employed  the  captives 
in  the  construction  of  the  Mosque  of  Cordova  (De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i. 
p.  354). 

34  This  pastoral  letter,  addressed  to  Lewis  the  Germanic,  the  grandson  of  Char- 
lemagne, and  most  probably  composed  by  the  pen  of  the  artful  Hincmar,  is  dated 
irr-the  year  858,  and  signed  by  the  bishops  of  the  provinces  of  Rheims  and  Rouen 
(Baronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  741;  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  x.  p.  514-516). 
Yet  Baronius  himself  and  the  French  critics  reject  with  contempt  this  episcopal 
fiction.  

■  This  is  not  strictly  correct.  A  few  years  after  their  defeat  at  Tours,  the  Sar- 
acens again  extended  their  possessions  in  France,  garrisoned  Valence  and  Lyon, 
and  ravaged  a  part  of  Burgundy  and  Dauphine'.  Charles  Martel  was  obliged  to 
undertake  two  campaigns  against  them  in  order  to  drive  them  back  to  Narbonne. 
Weil,  vol.  i.  p.  C47  seq.— S. 
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ans,  the  caliphs  of  the  House  of  Ommiyah  had  never  been,  the 
Elevation  objects  of  the  public  favor.  The  life  of  Mahomet 
ba86idea>'  recorded  their  perseverance  in  idolatry  and  rebel- 
a.d.  T46-760.  uon .  their  conversion  had  been  reluctant,  their  ele- 
vation irregular  and  factious,  and  their  throne  was  cemented 
with  the  most  holy  and  noble  blood  of  Arabia.  The  best  of 
their  race,  the  pious  Omar,  was  dissatisfied  with  his  own  title : 
their  personal  virtues  were  insufficient  to  justify  a  departure 
from  the  order  of  succession ;  and  the  eyes  and  wishes  of  the 
faithful  were  turned  towards  the  line  of  Hashem  and  the  kin- 
dred of  the  apostle  of  God.  Of  these  the  Fatimites  were 
either  rash  or  pusillanimous ;  but  the  descendants  of  Abbas 
cherished,  with  courage  and  discretion,  the  hopes  of  their  ris- 
ing fortunes.  From  an  obscure  residence  in  Syria,  they  se- 
cretly despatched  their  agents  and  missionaries,  who  preached 
in  the  Eastern  provinces  their  hereditary  indefeasible  right ; 
and  Mohammed,  the  son  of  Ali,  the  son  of  Abdallah,  the  son 
of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  the  prophet,  gave  audience  to  the  dep- 
uties  of  Chorasan,  and  accepted  their  free  gift  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pieces  of  gold.  After  the  death  of  Moham- 
med, the  oath  of  allegiance  was  administered  in  the  name  of 
his  son  Ibrahim  to  a  numerous  band  of  votaries,  who  expect- 
ed only  a  signal  and  a  leader;  and  the  Governor  of  Chorasan 
continued  to  deplore  his  fruitless  admonitions  and  the  deadly 
slumber  of  the  caliphs  of  Damascus,  till  he  himself,  with  all 
his  adherents,  was  driven  from  the  city  and  palace  of  Meru 
by  the  rebellious  arms  of  Abu  Moslem.35  That  maker  of 
kings,  the  author,  as  he  is  named,  of  the  call  of  the  Abbas- 
sides,  was  at  length  rewarded  for  his  presumption  of  merit 
with  the  usual  gratitude  of  courts.  A  mean,  perhaps  a  for- 
eign, extraction  could  not  repress  the  aspiring  energy  of  Abu 
Moslem.  Jealous  of  his  wives,  liberal  of  his  wealth,  prodigal 
of  his  own  blood  and  of  that  of  others,  he  could  boast  with 

85  The  steed  and  the  saddle  which  had  carried  any  of  his  wives  were  instantly 
killed  or  burned,  lest  they  should  be  afterwards  mounted  by  a  male.  Twelve  hun- 
dred mules  or  camels  were  required  for  his  kitchen  furniture ;  and  the  daily  con- 
sumption amounted  to  three  thousand  cakes,  a  hundred  sheep,  besides  oxen,  poul- 
try, etc.  (Abulpharagius,  Hist.  Dynast,  p.  140}. 
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pleasure,  and  possibly  with  truth,  that  he  had  destroyed  six 
hundred  thousand  of  his  enemies ;  and  such  was  the  intrepid 
gravity  of  his  mind  and  countenance,  that  he  was  never  seen 
to  smile  except  on  a  day  of  battle.  In  the  visible  separation 
of  parties,  the  green  was  consecrated  to  the  Fatimites ;  the 
Omraiades  were  distinguished  by  the  white  •  and  the  black, 
as  the  most  adverse,  was  naturally  adopted  by  the  Abbassides. 
Their  turbans  and  garments  were  stained  with  that  gloomy 
color:  two  black  standards,  on  pike-staves  nine  cubits  long, 
were  borne  aloft  in  the  van  of  Abu  Moslem ;  and  their  alle- 
gorical names  of  the  night  and  the  shadow  obscurely  repre- 
sented the  indissoluble  union  and  perpetual  succession  of  the 
line  of  Hashem.  From  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates,  the  East 
was  convulsed  by  the  quarrel  of  the  white  and  the  black  fac- 
tions :  the  Abbassides  were  most  frequently  victorious ;  but 
their  public  success  was  clouded  by  the  personal  misfortune 
of  their  chief.  The  court  of  Damascus,  awakening  from  a 
long  slumber,  resolved  to  prevent  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca, 
which  Ibrahim  had  undertaken  with  a  splendid  retinue,  to 
recommend  himself  at  once  to  the  favor  of  the  prophet  and 
of  the  people.  A  detachment  of  cavalry  intercepted  his 
march  and  arrested  his  person  ;  and  the  unhappy  Ibrahim, 
snatched  away  from  the  promise  of  untasted  royalty,  expired 
in  iron  fetters  in  the  dungeons  of  Haran.  His  two  younger 
brothers,  Saffaha  and  Almansor,  eluded  the  search  of  the  ty- 
rant, and  lay  concealed  at  Cufa,  till  the  zeal  of  the  people  and 
the  approach  of  his  Eastern  friends  allowed  them  to  expose 
their  persons  to  the  impatient  public.  On  Friday,  in  the 
dress  of  a  caliph,  in  the  colors  of  the  sect,  Saffah  proceeded 
with  religious  and  military  pomp  to  the  mosque :  ascending 
the  pulpit,  he  prayed  and  preached  as  the  lawful  successor  of 
Mahomet ;  and,  after  his  departure,  his  kinsmen  bound  a  will- 


*  His  original  name  was  Abd  Allah  Abu'l  Abbas,  i.  e.,  Abdallah,  the  father  of 
Abbas.  Saffah,  which  should  properly  be  written  with  the  article,  Al  SafFah  (the 
Sanguinary),  was  a  name  which  he  acquired  after  his  bloody  reign.  Abul  Abbas 
was  about  ten  years  younger  than  his  brother  Almansor,  who  succeeded  him,  and 
was  probably  elected  first,  either  on  account  of  his  determined  and  cruel  character, 
or  because  his  mother  was  an  Arabian  woman  of  noble  blood,  whilst  the  mother 
of  Almansor  was  a  slave.     Weil,  vol.  ii.  p.  2. — S. 
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ing  people  by  an  oath  of  fidelity.  But  it  was  on  the  banks  of 
the  Zab,  and  not  in  the  Mosque  of  Cufa,  that  this  important 
controversy  was  determined.  Every  advantage  appeared  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  white  faction :  the  authority  of  established 
government;  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  sol- 
diers, against  a  sixth  part  of  that  number;  and  the  presence 
and  merit  of  the  Caliph  Mervan,  the  fourteenth  and  last  of 
the  House  of  Ommiyah.  Before  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
he  had  deserved,  by  his  Georgian  warfare,  the  honorable  epi- 
thet of  the  Ass  of  Mesopotamia;98  and  he  might  have  been 
ranked  among  the  greatest  princes,  had  not,  says  Abulfeda, 
the  eternal  order  decreed  that  moment  for  the  ruin  of  his 
family ;  a  decree  against  which  all  human  prudence  and  for- 
titude must  struggle  in  vain.  The  orders  of  Mervan  were 
mistaken  or  disobeyed  :  the  return  of  his  horse,  from  which 
he  had  dismounted  on  a  necessary  occasion,  impressed  the  be- 
lief of  his  death  ;a  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  black  squadrons 
was  ably  conducted  by  Abdallah,b  the  uncle  of  his  competitor. 
After  an  irretrievable  defeat,  the  caliph  escaped  to  Mosul ; 
but  the  colors  of  the  Abbassides  were  displayed  from  the 
rampart ;  he  suddenly  repassed  the  Tigris,  cast  a  melancholy 
Fan  of  the  l°°k  on  his  palace  of  Haran,  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
A.™.™5ao?es"  abandoned  the  fortifications  of  Damascus,  and,  with- 
Feb.io.  ouf.  na]ting  in  Palestine,  pitched  his  last  and  fatal 

camp  at  Busir,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile."    His  speed  was 

36  Al  Hemar.  He  had  been  governor  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the  Arabic  proverb 
praises  *he  courage  of  that  warlike  breed  of  asses  who  never  fly  from  an  enemy. 
The  surname  of  Mervan  may  justify  the  comparison  of  Homer  (Iliad  A,  557,  etc.), 
and  both  will  silence  the  moderns,  who  consider  the  ass  as  a  stupid  and  ignoblu 
emblem  (D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  558). 

31  Four  several  places,  all  in  Egypt,  bore  the  name  of  Busir,  or  Busiris,  so  fa- 
mous in  Greek  fable.  The  first,  where  Mervan  was  slain,  was  to  the  west  of  the 
Nile,  in  the  province  of  Fium,  or  Arsinoe ;  the  second,  in  the  Delta,  in  the  Seben- 


*  According  to  another,  and  perhaps  more  credible,  account,  Merwan  sent  his 
son  Abd  Allah,  who  had  been  fighting  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  back  to  the  camp 
with  some  regiments,  in  order  to  protect  some  treasure  which  had  just  arrived,  and 
which  the  soldiers  were  plundering.  The  army  mistook  this  movement  for  a  flight, 
and  immediately  commenced  a  disorderly  retreat.     Weil,  vol.  i.  p.  701. — S. 

b  The  commander  of  the  Abbassides  was  Abu  Ann.  The  Abd  Allah  who  pur- 
sued Merwan  was  Al  Saflah  himself.     Weil,  vol.  i.  p.  700,  702. — S. 
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urged  by  the  incessant  diligence  of  Abdallah,  who  in  every 
step  of  the  pursuit  acquired  strength  and  reputation  :  the 
remains  of  the  white  faction  were  finally  vanquished  in 
Egypt ;  and  the  lance,  which  terminated  the  life  and  anxiety 
of  Mervan,  was  not  less  welcome,  perhaps,  to  the  unfortu- 
nate than  to  the  victorious  chief.  The  merciless  inquisition 
of  the  conqueror  eradicated  the  most  distant  branches  of  the 
hostile  race :  their  bones  were  scattered,  their  memory  was 
accursed,  and  the  martyrdom  of  Hossein  was  abundantly  re- 
venged on  the  posterity  of  his  tyrants.  Fourscore  of  the 
Ommiades,  who  had  yielded  to  the  faith  or  clemency  of  their 
foes,  were  invited  to  a  banquet  at  Damascus.  The  laws  of 
hospitality  were  violated  by  a  promiscuous  massacre :  the 
board  was  spread  over  their  fallen  bodies ;  and  the  festiv- 
ity of  the  guests  was  enlivened  by  the  music  of  their  dying 
groans.  By  the  event  of  the  civil  war  the  dynasty  of  the 
Abbassides  was  firmly  established;  but  the  Christians  only 
could  triumph  in  the  mutual  hatred  and  common  loss  of  the 
disciples  of  Mahomet.38 

Yet  the  thousands  who  were  swept  away  by  the  sword  of 
war  might  have  been  speedily  retrieved  in  the  succeeding 
generation,  if  the  consequences  of  the  revolution  had  not 
tended  to  dissolve  the  power  and  unity  of  the  empire  of  the 


nytic  nome ;  the  third,  near  the  Pyramids ;  the  fourth,  which  was  destroyed  by 
Dioclesian  (see  above,  vol.  i.  p.  669),  in  the  Thebais.  I  shall  here  transcribe  a  note 
of  the  learned  and  orthodox  Michaelis  :  "Videntur  in  pluribus  iEgypti  snperioris 
urbibns  Bush  i,  Copro  [Ksne],  anna  sumpsisse  Christiani,  libertatemque  de  religione 
sentiendi  defendisse,  sed  succubuisse,  quo  in  bello  Coptus  et  Busiris  diruta,  et  circa 
Esnam  magna  strages  edita.  Bellum  narrant  sed  causam  belli  ignorant  scriptores 
Byzantini,  alioqui  Coptum  et  Busirin  non  rebellasse  dicturi,  sed  causam  Christia- 
norum  suscepturi "  (Not.  211,  p.  100).  For  the  geography  of  the  four  Busirs,  see 
Abnlfeda  (Descript.  iEgypt.  p.  9,  vers.  Michaelis,  Gottingse,  177G,  in  4to),  Mi- 
chaelis (Not.  122-127,  p.  58-63),  and  D'Anville  (Memoire  sur  l'Egypte,p.  85,147, 
205). 

38  See  Abulfcda  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  136-145),  Eutychius(Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  392, 
vers.  Pocock),  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  109-121),  Abulpharagitis  (Hist.  Dynast, 
p.  134-140),  Koderic  of  Toledo  (Hist.  Arabum,  c.  xviii.  p.  33),  Theophanes  (Chro- 
nograph, p.  356, 357  [vol.  i.  p.  654,  edit.  Bonn],  who  speaks  of  the  Abbassides  un- 
der the  name  oiXwpaaavirai  and  Mavpoipopoi),  and  the  Bibliothbque  of  D'HerbeloV 
in  the  articles  Ommiades,  Abbassides,  Mozrvan,  Ibrahim,  Saffah,  Abou  Moslem. 
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Saracens.    In  the  proscription  of  the  Ommiades,  a  royal  youth 
of  the  name  of  Abdalrahman  alone  escaped  the 
Spain.  rage  of  his  enemies,  who  hunted  the  wandering  ex- 

ile from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  valleys 
of  Mount  Atlas.  His  presence  in  the  neighborhood  of  Spain 
revived  the  zeal  of  the  white  faction.  The  name  and  cause 
of  the  Abbassides  had  been  first  vindicated  by  the  Persians : 
the  West  had  been  pure  from  civil  arms ;  and  the  servants  of 
the  abdicated  family  still  held,  by  a  precarious  tenure,  the 
inheritance  of  their  lands  and  the  offices  of  government. 
Strongly  prompted  by  gratitude,  indignation,  and  fear,  they 
invited  the  grandson  of  the  Caliph  Hashem  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors ;  and,  in  his  desperate  condition,  the 
extremes  of  rashness  and  prudence  were  almost  the  same. 
The  acclamations  of  the  people  saluted  his  landing  on  the 
coast  of  Andalusia ;  and,  after  a  successful  struggle,  Abdalrah- 
man established  the  throne  of  Cordova,  and  was  the  father  of 
the  Ommiades  of  Spain,  who  reigned  above  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pyrenees.89  He  slew  in 
battle  a  lieutenant  of  the  Abbassides,  who  had  invaded  his 
dominions  with  a  fleet  and  army:  the  head  of  Ala,  in  salt 
and  camphor,  was  suspended  by  a  daring  messenger  before 
the  palace  of  Mecca ;  and  the  Caliph  Almansor  rejoiced  in  his 
safety,  that  he  was  removed  by  seas  and  lands  from  such  a 
formidable  adversary.  Their  mutual  designs  or  declarations 
of  offensive  war  evaporated  without  effect;  but  instead  of 
opening  a  door  to  the  conquest  of  Europe,  Spain  was  dissev- 
ered from  the  trunk  of  the  monarchy,  engaged  in  perpetual 
hostility  with  the  East,  and  inclined  to  peace  and  friendship 
with  the  Christian  sovereigns  of  Constantinople  and  France. 
The  example  of  the  Ommiades  was  imitated  by 
ionPof  the  s"  the  real  or  fictitious  progeny  of  Ali,  the  Edrissites 
ca  ipiate.  ^  Mauritania,  and  the  more  powerful  Fatimites  of 
Africa  and  Egypt.  In  the  tenth  century  the  chair  of  Ma- 
homet was  disputed  by  three  caliphs  or  commanders  of  the 

89  For  the  revolution  of  Spain,  consult  Roderic  of  Toledo  (c.  xviii.  p.  34,  etc.),  th« 
Bibliotheca  Arabico-Hispana  (tom.ii.  p.  30, 198),  and  Cardonne  (Hist,  de  l'Afriqua 
et  de  l'Espague,  torn.  i.  p.  180-197,  205,  272,  323,  etc.). 
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faithful,  who  reigned  at  Bagdad,  Cairoan,  and  Cordova,  ex- 
communicated each  other,  and  agreed  only  in  a  principle  of 
discord,  that  a  sectary  is  more  odious  and  criminal  than  an 
unbeliever.40 

Mecca  was  the  patrimony  of  the  line  of  Hashem,  yet  the 
Abbassides  were  never  tempted  to  reside  either  in  the  birth- 
place or  the  city  of  the  prophet.  Damascus  was 
of  the  caliphs,  disgraced  by  the  choice,  and  polluted  with  the 
blood,  of  the  Ommiades;  and,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, Almansor,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Saffah,  laid  the 
foundations  of  Bagdad,41  the  imperial  seat  of  his  posterity 
during  a  reign  of  five  hundred  years.48  The  chosen  spot  is 
on  the  eastern3,  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  fifteen  miles  above 
the  ruins  of  Modain :  the  double  wall  was  of  a  circular  form; 
and  such  was  the  rapid  increase  of  a  capital  now  dwindled  to 
a  provincial  town,  that  the  funeral  of  a  popular  saint  might 
be  attended  by  eight  hundred  thousand  men  and  sixty  thou- 
sand women  of  Bagdad  and  tho  adjacent  villages.  In  this 
city  of  peace™  amidst  the  riches  of  the  East,  the  Abbassides 

40  I  shall  not  stop  to  refute  the  strange  errors  and  fancies  of  Sir  William  Temple 
(his  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  371-374,  octavo  edition)  and  Voltaire  (Histoire  Ge'ne'rale, 
ch.  xxviii.  torn.  ii.  p.  124,  125,  Edition  de  Lausanne),  concerning  the  division  of  the 
Saracen  empire.  The  mistakes  of  Voltaire  proceeded  from  the  want  of  knowl- 
edge or  reflection  ;  but  Sir  William  was  deceived  by  a  Spanish  impostor,  who  has 
framed  an  apocryphal  history  of  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arabs. 

41  The  geographer  D'Anville  (TEuphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  121-123),  and  the  Orien- 
talist D'Herbelot  (Bibliotheque,  p.  167, 168),  may  suffice  for  the  knowledge  of 
Bagdad.  Our  travellers,  Pietro  della  Valle  (torn.  i.  p.  688-698),  Tavernier  (torn.  i. 
p.  230-238),  Thevenot  (part  ii.  p.  209-212),  Otter  (torn.  i.  p.  162-168),  and  Nie- 
buhr  (Voyage  en  Arabie,  torn.  ii.  p.  239-271),  have  seen  only  its  decay  ;  and  the 
Nubian  geographer  (p.  204),  and  the  travelling  Jew,  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (Itinera- 
rium,  p.  112-123,  a  Const.  l'Empereur,  apud  Elzevir,  1633),  are  -the  only  writers 
of  my  acquaintance  who  have  known  Bagdad  under  the  reign  of  the  Abbassides. 

42  The  foundations  of  Bagdad  were  laid  a.h.  145,  a.d.  762.  Mostasem,  the 
Jast  of  the  Abbassides,  was  taken  and  put  to  death  by  the  Tartars,  a.h.  656,  a.d. 
1258,  the  20th  of  February. 

43  Medinat  al  Salem,  Dar  al  Salem.     "Urbs  pads,"  or,  as  it  is  more  neatly 


*  Bagdad  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Tigris.  It  was  originally  built  on 
the  western  bank,  but  as  the  court  removed  to  the  eastern  bank  in  the  eleventh 
century,  t lie  original  city  became  a  kind  of  suburb,  and  the  quarter  on  the  eastern 
bank  the  more  important.     See  Bitter's  Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  96  seq. — S. 
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soon  disdained  the  abstinence  and  frugality  of  the  first  ca- 
liphs, and  aspired  to  emulate  the  magnificence  of  the  Persian 
kings.  After  his  wars  and  buildings,  Almansor  left  behind 
him  in  gold  and  silver  about  thirty  millions  sterling  ;44  and 
this  treasure  was  exhausted  in  a  few  years  by  the  vices  or 
virtues  of  his  children.  His  son  Mahadi,  in  a  single  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca,  expended  six  millions  of  dinars  of  gold.  A 
pious  and  charitable  motive  may  sanctify  the  foundation  of 
cisterns  and  caravansaries,  which  he  distributed  along  a  meas- 
ured road  of  seven  hundred  miles ;  but  his  train  of  camels, 
laden  with  snow,  could  serve  only  to  astonish  the  natives  of 
Arabia,  and  to  refresh  the  fruits  and  liquors  of  the  royal  ban- 
quet.46 The  courtiers  would  surely  praise  the  liberality  of 
his  grandson  Almamon,  who  gave  away  four  fifths  of  the  in- 
come of  a  province,  a  sum  of  two  millions  four  hundred  thou- 
sand gold  dinars,  before  he  drew  his  foot  from  the  stirrup. 
At  the  nuptials  of  the  same  prince  a  thousand  pearls  of  the 
largest  size  were  showered  on  the  head  of  the  bride,48  and  a 
lottery  of  lands  and  houses  displayed  the  capricious  bounty 
of  fortune.  The  glories  of  the  court  were  brightened  rather 
than  impaired  in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and  a  Greek  ani- 

compounded  by  the  Byzantine  writers,  'Elprivo-iroXig  (Irenopolis).  There  is  some 
dispute  concerning  the  etymology  of  Bagdad,  but  the  first  syllable  is  allowed  to 
signify  a  garden  in  the  Persian  tongue ;  the  garden  of  Dad,  a  Christian  hermit, 
whose  cell  had  been  the  only  habitation  on  the  spot. 

44  "  Reliquit  in  serario  sexcenties  millies  mille  stateres,  et  quater  et  vicies  mil- 
lies  mille  aureos  aureos."  Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  126.  I  have  reckoned  the 
gold  pieces  at  eight  shillings,  and  the  proportion  to  the  silver  as  twelve  to  one. 
But  I  will  never  answer  for  the  numbers  of  Erpenius  ;a  and  the  Latins  are  scarce- 
ly above  the  savages  in  the  language  of  arithmetic. 

46  D'Herbelot,  p.  530;  Abulfeda,  p.  154.  "Nivem  Meccam  apportavit,  rem 
ibi  aut  nunquam  aut  rarissime  visam." 

46  Abulfeda,  p.  184,  189,  describes  the  splendor  and  liberality  of  Almamon. 
Milton  has  alluded  to  this  Oriental  custom*. 

"Or  where  the  gorgeous  East,  with  richest  hand, 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearls  and  gold." 

I  have  used  the  modern  word  lottery  to  express  the  Missilia  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, which  entitled  to  some  prize  the  person  who  caught  them,  as  they  were 
thrown  among  the  crowd. 


•  See  editor's  note,  p.  303. — S. 

V.— 28 
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bassador  might  admire,  or  pity,  the  magnificence  of  the  fee- 
ble Moctader.  "  The  caliph's  whole  army,"  says  the  histo- 
rian Abulfeda,  "  both  horse  and  foot,  was  under  arms,  which 
together  made  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
men.  His  State  officers,  the  favorite  slaves,  stood  near  him 
in  splendid  apparel,  their  belts  glittering  with  gold  and  gems. 
Near  them  were  seven  thousand  eunuchs,  four  thousand  of 
them  white,  the  remainder  black.  The  porters  or  door-keep- 
ers were  in  number  seven  hundred.  Barges  and  boats,  with 
the  most  superb  decorations,  were  seen  swimming  upon  the 
Tigris.  Nor  was  the  palace  itself  less  splendid,  in  which  were 
hung  up  thirty  -  eight  thousand  pieces  of  tapestry,  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  of  which  were  of  silk  embroidered 
with  gold.  The  carpets  on  the  floor  were  twenty-two  thou- 
sand. A  hundred  lions  were  brought  out,  with  a  keeper  to 
each  lion.47  Among  the  other  spectacles  of  rare  and  stupen- 
dous luxury  was  a  tree  of  gold  and  silver  spreading  into 
eighteen  large  branches,  on  which,  and  on  the  lesser  boughs, 
sat  a  variety  of  birds  made  of  the  same  precious  metals,  as 
well  as  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  While  the  machinery  affected 
spontaneous  motions,  the  several  birds  warbled  their  natural 
harmony.  Through  this  scene  of  magnificence  the  Greek 
ambassador  was  led  by  the  vizier  to  the  foot  of  the  caliph's 
throne."48  In  the  "West  the  Ommiades  of  Spain  supported 
with  equal  pomp  the  title  of  commander  of  the  faithful. 
Three  miles  from  Cordova,  in  honor  of  his  favorite  sultana, 
the  third  and  greatest  of  the  Abdalrahmans  constructed  the 
city,  palace,  and  gardens  of  Zehra.  Twenty-five  years,  and 
above  three  millions  sterling,  were  employed  by  the  founder: 
his  liberal  taste  invited  the  artists  of  Constantinople,  the 
most  skilful  sculptors  and  architects  of  the  age;   and  the 


47  When  Bell  of  Antermony  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  99)  accompanied  the  Russian 
ambassador  to  the  audience  of  the  unfortunate  Shah  Hussein  of  Persia,  two  lion* 
were  introduced,  to  denote  the  power  of  the  king  over  the  fiercest  animals. 

48  Abulfeda,  p.  237;  D'Herbelot,  p.  590.  This  embassy  was  received  at  Bag- 
dad, a.h.  305,  a.d.  917.  In  the  passage  of  Abulfeda,  I  have  used,  with  some  va- 
riations, the  English  translation  of  the  learned  and  amiable  Mr.  Harris  of  Salis. 
bury  (Philological  Inquiries,  p.  363,  364). 
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buildings  were  sustained  or  adorned  by  twelve  hundred  col- 
umns of  Spanish  and  African,  of  Greek  and  Italian  marble. 
The  hall  of  audience  was  incrusted  with  gold  and  pearls,  and 
a  great  basin  in  the  centre  was  surrounded  with  the  curious 
and  costly  figures  of  birds  and  quadrupeds.  In  a  lofty  pavil- 
ion of  the  gardens  one  of  these  basins  and  fountains,  so  de- 
lightful in  a  sultry  climate,  was  replenished  not  with  water, 
but  with  the  purest  quicksilver.  The  seraglio  of  Abdalrah- 
man,  his  wives,  concubines,  and  black  eunuchs,  amounted  to 
six  thousand  three  hundred  persons :  and  he  was  attended  to 
the  field  by  a  guard  of  twelve  thousand  horse,  whose  belts 
and  scimetars  were  studded  with  gold.49 

In  a  private  condition  our  desires  are  perpetually  repressed 

by  poverty  and  subordination ;  but  the  lives  and  labors  of 

millions  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  a  despotic 

quences  on     prince,  whose  laws  are  blindly  obeyed,  and  whose 

private  and       r  .  '  .  ,  .»    i        /\        .  . 

public  hap-  wishes  are  instantly  gratmed.  Our  imagination  is 
dazzled  by  the  splendid  picture ;  and  whatever  may 
be  the  cool  dictates  of  reason,  there  are  few  among  us  who 
would  obstinately  refuse  a  trial  of  the  comforts  and  the  cares 
of  royalty.  It  may,  therefore,  be  of  some  use  to  borrow  the 
experience  of  the  same  Abdalrahman,  whose  magnificence  has 
perhaps  excited  our  admiration  and  envy,  and  to  transcribe  an 
authentic  memorial  which  was  found  in  the  closet  of  the  de- 
ceased caliph.  "  I  have  now  reigned  above  fifty  years  in  vic- 
tory or  peace ;  beloved  by  my  subjects,  dreaded  by  my  ene- 
mies, and  respected  by  my  allies.  Riches  and  honors,  power 
and  pleasure,  have  waited  on  my  call,  nor  does  any  earthly 
blessing  appear  to  have  been  wanting  to  my  felicity.  In  this 
situation  I  have  diligently  numbered  the  days  of  pure  and 
genuine  happiness  which  have  fallen  to  my  lot :  they  amount 
to  Fourteen  : — O  man !  place  not  thy  confidence  in  this  pres- 
ent world  !"60     The  luxury  of  the  caliphs,  so  useless  to  their 

49  Cardonne,  Histoire  de  l'Afrique  et  de  l'Espagne,  torn.  i.  p.  330-336.  A  just 
idea  of  the  taste  and  architecture  of  the  Arabians  of  Spain  may  be  conceived  from 
the  description  and  plates  of  the  Alhambra  of  Granada  (Swinburne's  Travels, 
p.  171-188). 

60  Cardonne,  torn.  i.  p.  329, 330.      This  confession,  the  complaints  of  Solomoq 
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private  happiness,  relaxed  the  nerves,  and  terminated  the  prog- 
ress, of  the  Arabian  empire.  Temporal  and  spiritual  conquest 
had  been  the  sole  occupation  of  the  first  successors  of  Ma- 
homet ;  and  after  supplying  themselves  with  the  necessaries 
of  life,  the  whole  revenue  was  scrupulously  devoted  to  that- 
salutary  work.  The  Abbassides  were  impoverished  by  the 
multitude  of  their  wants  and  their  contempt  of  economy. 
Instead  of  pursuing  the  great  object  of  ambition,  their  lei- 
sure, their  affections,  the  powers  of  their  mind,  were  diverted 
by  pomp  and  pleasure :  the  rewards  of  valor  were  embezzled 
by  women  and  eunuchs,  and  the  royal  camp  was  encumbered 
by  the  luxury  of  the  palace.  A  similar  temper  was  diffused 
among  the  subjects  of  the  caliph.  Their  stern  enthusiasm  was 
softened  by  time  and  prosperity  :  they  sought  riches  in  the 
occupations  of  industry,  fame  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  and 
happiness  in  the  tranquillity  of  domestic  life.  War  was  no 
longer  the  passion  of  the  Saracens ;  and  the  increase  of  pay, 
the  repetition  of  donatives,  were  insufficient  to  allure  the  pos- 
terity of  those  voluntary  champions  who  had  crowded  to  the 
standard  of  Abubeker  and  Omar  for  the  hopes  of  spoil  and  of 
paradise. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  Ommiades  the  studies  of  the  Mos- 
lems were  confined  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran,  and 
introduction  *ne  eloquence  and  poetry  of  their  native  tongue. 
among  the  A  people  continually  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the 
fn.^etc,  field  must  esteem  the  healing  powers  of  medicine, 
813,  etc.  or  rather  0f  surgery :  but  the  starving  physicians 

of  Arabia  murmured  a  complaint  that  exercise  and  temper- 
ance deprived  them  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  practice.61 

of  the  vanity  of  this  world  (read  Prior's  verbose  but  eloquent  poem),  and  the  hap- 
py ten  days  of  the  Emperor  Seghed  (Rambler,  Nos.  204,  205),  will  be  triumphantly 
quoted  by  the  detractors  of  human  life.  Their  expectations  are  commonly  im- 
moderate, their  esiimates  are  seldom  impartial.  If  I  may  speak  of  myself  (the 
only  person  of  whom  I  can  speak  with  certainty),  my  happy  hours  have  far  ex- 
ceeded, and  far  exceed,  the  scanty  numbers  of  the  Caliph  of  Spain ;  and  I  shall 
not  scruple  to  add,  that  many  of  them  are  due  to  the  pleasing  labor  of  the  present 
composition. 

61  The  Gulistan  (p.  239)  relates  the  conversation  of  Mahomet  and  a  physician 
(Epistol.  Renaudot.  iu  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Grajc.  torn.  i.  p.  814).      The  prophet 
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After  their  civil  and  domestic  wars,  the  subjects  of  the  Ab- 
bassides,  awakening  from  this  mental  lethargy,  found  leisure 
and  felt  curiosity  for  the  acquisition  of  profane  science.  This 
spirit  was  first  encouraged  by  the  Caliph  Almansor,  who,  be- 
sides his  knowledge  of  the  Mahometan  law,  had  applied  him- 
self with  success  to  the  study  of  astronomy.  But  when  the 
sceptre  devolved  to  Almamon,  the  seventh  of  the  Abbassides, 
he  completed  the  designs  of  his  grandfather,  and  invited  the 
Muses  from  their  ancient  seats.  His  ambassadors  at  Constan- 
tinople, his  agents  in  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  collected  the 
volumes  of  Grecian  science :  at  his  command  they  were  trans- 
lated by  the  most  skilful  interpreters  into  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage :  his  subjects  were  exhorted  assiduously  to  peruse  these 
instructive  writings;  and  the  successor  of  Mahomet  assisted 
with  pleasure  and  modesty  at  the  assemblies  and  disputations 
of  the  learned.  "  He  was  not  ignorant,"  says  Abulpharagius, 
"  that  they  are  the  elect  of  God,  his  best  and  most  useful  ser- 
vants, whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  their 
rational  faculties.  The  mean  ambition  of  the  Chinese  or  the 
Turks  may  glory  in  the  industry  of  their  hands  or  the  indul- 
gence of  their  brutal  appetites.  Yet  these  dexterous  artists 
must  view,  with  hopeless  emulation,  the  hexagons  and  pyra- 
mids of  the  cells  of  a  beehive  :w  these  f ortitudinous  heroes  are 
awed  by  the  superior  fierceness  of  the  lions  and  tigers ;  and  in 
their  amorous  enjoyments  they  are  much  inferior  to  the  vigor 
of  the  grossest  and  most  sordid  quadrupeds.  The  teachers 
of  wisdom  are  the  true  luminaries  and  legislators  of  a  world, 
which,  without  their  aid,  would  again  sink  in  ignorance  and 

himself  was  skilled  in  the  art  of  medicine ;  and  Gagnier  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  iii. 
p.  394-405)  has  given  an  extract  of  the  aphorisms  which  are  extant  under  his 
name. 

62  See  their  curious  architecture  in  Reaumur  (Hist,  des  Insectes,  torn.  v.  Me"- 
moire  viii.).  These  hexagons  are  closed  by  a  pyramid;  the  angles  of  the  three 
sides  of  a  similar  pyramid,  such  as  would  accomplish  the  given  end  with  the  small- 
est quantity  possible  of  materials,  were  determined  by  a  mathematician,  at  109 
degrees  26  minutes  for  the  larger,  70  degrees  34  minutes  for  the  smaller.  Tha 
actual  measure  is  109  degrees  28  minutes,  70  degrees  32  minutes.  Yet  this  per- 
fect harmony  raises  the  work  at  the  expense  of  the  artist:  the  bees  are  not  mas* 
ters  of  transcendent  geometry. 
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barbarism."63  The  zeal  and  curiosity  of  Almamon  were  imi' 
tated  by  succeeding  princes  of  the  line  of  Abbas :  their  rivals, 
the  Fatimites  of  Africa  and  the  Ommiades  of  Spain,  were  the 
patrons  of  the  learned,  as  well  as  the  commanders  of  the  faith- 
ful; the  same  royal  prerogative  was  claimed  by  their  inde- 
pendent emirs  of  the  provinces ;  and  their  emulation  diffused 
the  taste  and  the  rewards  of  science  from  Samarcand  and 
Bochara  to  Fez  and  Cordova.  The  vizier  of  a  sultan  conse- 
crated a  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  the 
foundation  of  a  college  at  Bagdad,  which  he  endowed  with 
an  annual  revenue  of  fifteen  thousand  dinars.  The  fruits  of 
instruction  were  communicated,  perhaps  at  different  times,  to 
six  thousand  disciples  of  every  degree,  from  the  son  of  the 
noble  to  that  of  the  mechanic :  a  sufficient  allowance  was  pro- 
vided for  the  indigent  scholars ;  and  the  merit  or  industry  of 
the  professors  was  repaid  with  adequate  stipends.  In  every 
city  the  productions  of  Arabic  literature  were  copied  and  col- 
lected by  the  curiosity  of  the  studious  and  the  vanity  of  the 
rich.  A  private  doctor  refused  the  invitation  ,of  the  sultan 
of  Bochara,  because  the  carriage  of  his  books  would  have  re- 
quired four  hundred  camels.  The  royal  library  of  the  Fati- 
mites consisted  of  one  hundred  thousand  manuscripts,  ele- 
gantly transcribed  and  splendidly  bound,  which  were  lent, 
without  jealousy  or  avarice,  to  the  students  of  Cairo.  Yet 
this  collection  must  appear  moderate,  if  we  can  believe  that 
the  Ommiades  of  Spain  had  formed  a  library  of  six  hundred 
thousand  volumes,  forty-four  of  which  were  employed  in  the 
mere  catalogue.  Their  capital,  Cordova,  with  the  adjacent 
towns  of  Malaga,  Almeria,  and  Murcia,  had  given  birth  to 
more  than  three  hundred  writers,  and  above  seventy  public 
libraries  were  opened  in  the  cities  of  the  Andalusian  king- 
dom. The  age  of  Arabian  learning  continued  about  five  hun- 
dred years,  till  the  great  eruption  of  the  Moguls,  and  was  co- 

63  Said  Ebn  Ahmed,  cadi  of  Toledo,  who  died  a.h.  462,  a.d.  1069,  has  fur- 
nished Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  160)  with  this  curious  passage,  as  well  as  with 
the  text  of  Pocock's  Specimen  Historiae  Arabum.  A  number  of  literary  anec- 
dotes of  philosophers,  physicians,  etc.,  who  have  flourished  under  each  caliph, 
form  the  principal  merit  of  the  Dynasties  of  Abulpharagius. 
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eval  with  the  darkest  and  most  slothful  period  of  European 
annals ;  but  since  the  sun  of  science  has  arisen  in  the  West, 
it  should  seem  that  the  Oriental  studies  have  languished  and 
declined.64 

In  the  libraries  of  the  Arabians,  as  in  those  of  Europe,  the 

far  greater  part  of  the  innumerable  volumes  were  possessed 

only  of  local  value  or  imaginary  merit.65    The  shelves  were 

crowded  with  orators  and  poets,  whose  style  was 

Thpir  roil 

progress  iu  adapted  to  the  taste  and  manners  of  their  country- 
men ;  with  general  and  partial  histories,  which  each 
revolving  generation  supplied  with  a  new  harvest  of  persons 
and  events;  with  codes  and  commentaries  of  jurisprudence 
which  derived  their  authority  from  the  law  of  the  prophet ; 
with  the  interpreters  of  the  Koran,  and  orthodox  tradition ; 
and  with  the  whole  theological  tribe,  polemics,  mystics,  scho- 
lastics, and  moralists,  the  first  or  the  last  of  writers,  according 
to  the  different  estimates  of  sceptics  or  believers.  The  works 
of  speculation  or  science  may  be  reduced  to  the  four  classes  of 
philosophy,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  physic.  The  sages 
of  Greece  were  translated  and  illustrated  in  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, and  some  treatises,  now  lost  in  the  original,  have  been 
recovered  in  the  versions  of  the  East,68  which  possessed  and 
studied  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  of  Euclid  and 
Apollonius,  of  Ptolemy,  Hippocrates,  and  Galen.67     Among1 

64  These  literary  anecdotes  are  borrowed  from  the  Bibliotheca  Arabico-Hispanfc 
(torn.  ii.  p.  38,  71,  201,  202),  Leo  Africanus  (De  Arab.  Medicis  et  Philosophis,  in 
Fabric.  Biblioth.  Grsec.  torn.  xiii.  p.  259-298,  particularly  p.  274),  and  Renaudoi 
(Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  274,  275,  536.  537),  besides  the  chronological  remarks 
of  Abulpharagius. 

66  The  Arabic  catalogue  of  the  Escurial  will  give  a  just  idea  of  the  proportion 
of  the  classes.  In  the  library  of  Cairo  the  MSS.  of  astronomy  and  medicine 
amounted  to  6500,  with  two  fair  globes,  the  one  of  brass,  the  other  of  silver  (Bib- 
lioth. Arab.  Hisp.  torn.  i.  p.  417). 

66  As,  for  instance,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books  (the  eighth  is  still  wanting) 
of  the  Conic  Sections  of  Apollonius  Pergasus,  which  were  printed  from  the  Flor- 
ence MS.  1661  (Fabric.  Biblioth.  Graec.  torn.  ii.  p.  559).  Yet  the  fifth  book  had 
been  previously  restored  by  the  mathematical  divination  of  Viviani  (see  his  Eloga 
in  Fontenelle,  torn.  v.  p.  59,  etc.). 

57  The  merits  of  these  Arabic  versions  is  freely  discussed  by  Renaudot  (Fabric. 
Biblioth.  Graec.  torn.  i.  p.  812-816),  and  piously  defended  by  Casiri  (Biblioth.  Amh. 
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the  ideal  systems  which  have  varied  with  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  the  Arabians  adopted  the  philosophy  of  the  Stagirite, 
alike  intelligible  or  alike  obscure  for  the  readers  of  every  age. 
Plato  wrote  for  the  Athenians,  and  his  allegorical  genius  is 
too  closely  blended  with  the  language  and  religion  of  Greece. 
After  the  fall  of  that  religion,  the  Peripatetics,  emerging  from 
their  obscurity,  prevailed  in  the  controversies  of  the  Oriental 
sects,  and  their  founder  was  long  afterwards  restored  by  the 
Mahometans  of  Spain  to  the  Latin  schools.68  The  physics, 
both  of  the  Academy  and  the  Lyceum,  as  they  are  built,  not 
on  observation  but  on  argument,  have  retarded  the  progress 
of  real  knowledge.  The  metaphysics  of  infinite,  or  finite, 
spirit,  have  too  often  been  enlisted  in  the  service  of  supersti- 
tion. But  the  human  faculties  are  fortified  by  the  art  and 
practice  of  dialectics  ;  the  ten  predicaments  of  Aristotle  col- 
lect and  methodize  our  ideas,59  and  his  syllogism  is  the  keen- 
est weapon  of  dispute.  It  was  dexterously  wielded  in  the 
schools  of  the  Saracens,  but,  as  it  is  more  effectual  for  the  de- 
tection of  error  than  for  the  investigation  of  truth,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  new  generations  of  masters  and  disciples  should 
still  revolve  in  the  same  circle  of  logical  argument.  The 
mathematics  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  privilege,  that, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  they  may  always  advance,  and  can  never 
recede.  But  the  ancient  geometry,  if  I  am  not  misinformed, 
was  resumed  in  the  same  state  by  the  Italians  of  the  fif- 
teenth century ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  name, 

Hispana,  torn.  i.  p.  238-240).  Most  of  the  versions  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Hippoc- 
rates, Galen,  etc.,  are  ascribed  to  Honain,  a  physician  of  the  Nestorian  sect,  who 
flourished  at  Bagdad  in  the  court  of  the  caliphs,  and  died  a.d.  876.  He  was  at 
the  head  of  a  school  or  manufacture  of  translations,  and  the  works  of  his  sons  and 
disciples  were  published  under  his  name.  See  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  88,  115, 
171-174,  and  apud  Asseman.  Biblioth.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  438),  D'Herbelot  (Bib- 
lioth.  Oiientale,  p.  45G),  Asseman.  (Biblioth.  Orient,  torn.  iii.  p.  164),  and  Casiri 
(Biblioth.  Arab.  Hispana,  torn.  i.  p.  238,  etc.,  251,  286-290,  302,  304,  etc.). 

68  See  Mosheim,  Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  181,  214,  236,  257,  315,  338,  396, 
438,  etc. 

69  The  most  elegant  commentary  on  the  Categories  or  Predicaments  of  Aris- 
totle may  be  found  in  the  Philosophical  Arrangements  of  Mr.  James  Harris  (Lon- 
don, 1775,  in  octavo),  who  labored  to  revive  the  studies  of  Grecian  literature  and 
philosophy. 
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the  science  of  algebra  is  ascribed  to  the  Grecian  Diophantus 
by  the  modest  testimony  of  the  Arabs  themselves.80  They 
cultivated  with  more  success  the  sublime  science  of  astrono- 
my, which  elevates  the  mind  of  man  to  disdain  his  diminutive 
planet  and  momentary  existence.  The  costly  instruments  of 
observation  were  supplied  by  the  Caliph  Almamon,  and  the 
land  of  the  Chaldseans  still  afforded  the  same  spacious  level, 
the  same  unclouded  horizon.  In  the  plains  of  Sinaar,  and  a 
second  time  in  those  of  Cufa,  his  mathematicians  accurately 
measured  a  degree  of  the  great  circle  of  the  earth,  and  deter- 
mined at  twenty-four  thousand  miles  the  entire  circumference 
of  our  globe.81  From  the  reign  of  the  Abbassides  to  that  of 
the  grandchildren  of  Tamerlane,  the  stars,  without  the  aid  of 
glasses,  were  diligently  observed ;  and  the  astronomical  tables 
of  Bagdad,  Spain,  and  Samarcand62  correct  some  minute  er- 
rors, without  daring  to  renounce  the  hypothesis  of  Ptolemy, 
without  advancing  a  step  towards  the  discovery  of  the  solar 
system.  In  the  Eastern  courts,  the  truths  of  science  could 
be  recommended  only  by  ignorance  and  folly,  and  the  astron- 
omer would  have  been  disregarded,  had  he  not  debased  his 
wisdom  or  honesty  by  the  vain  predictions  of  astrology." 
But  in  the  science  of  medicine  the  Arabians  have  been  de^ 

60  Abulpharagius,  Dynast,  p.  81,  222  ;  Biblioth.  Arab.  Hisp.  torn.  i.  p.  370,  371. 
"In  quern"  (says  the  primate  of  the  Jacobites)  "si  immiserit  se  lector,  oceanum 
hoc  in  genere  (Algebrce)  inveniet."  The  time  of  Diophantus  of  Alexandria  is  un- 
known ;  but  his  six  books  are  still  extant,  and  have  been  illustrated  by  the  Greek 
Planudes  and  the  Frenchman  Meziriac  (Fabric.  Biblioth.  Graec.  torn.  iv.  p.  12-15). 

61  Abulfeda  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  210,  211,  vers.  Reiske)  describes  this  operation 
according  to  Ibn  Challecan  and  the  best  historians.  This  degree  most  accurately 
contains  200,000  royal  or  Hashemite  cubits,  which  Arabia  had  derived  from  the 
sacred  and  legal  practice  both  of  Palestine  and  Egypt.  This  ancient  cubit  is  re- 
peated 400  times  in  each  basis  of  the  great  pyramid,  and  seems  to  indicate  the 
primitive  and  universal  measures  of  the  East.  Seethe  Me"trologie  of  the  laborious 
M.  Paucton,  p.  101-195. 

62  See  the  Astronomical  Tables  of  Ulugh  Begh,  with  the  preface  of  Dr.  Hyde, 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  Syntagma  Dissertationum,  Oxon.  1767. 

63  The  truth  of  astrology  was  allowed  by  Albumazar,  and  the  best  of  the  Ara- 
bian astronomers,  who  drew  their  most  certain  predictions,  not  from  Venus  and 
Mercury,  but  from  Jupiter  and  the  sun  (Abulpharag.  Dynast,  p.  161-163).  For 
the  state  and  science  of  the  Persian  astronomers,  see  Chardin  (Voyages  en  Perse, 
torn.  iii.  p.  162-203> 
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servedly  applauded.  The  names  of  Mesua  and  Geber,  of  Ea- 
zis  and  Avicenna,  are  ranked  with  the  Grecian  masters ;  in 
the  city  of  Bagdad  eight  hundred  and  sixty  physicians  were 
licensed  to  exercise  their  lucrative  profession  :84  in  Spain,  the 
life  of  the  Catholic  princes  was  intrusted  to  the  skill  of  the 
Saracens,"  and  the  school  of  Salerno,  their  legitimate  off- 
spring, revived  in  Italy  and  Europe  the  precepts  of  the  heal- 
ing art.66  The  success  of  each  professor  must  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  personal  and  accidental  causes ;  but  we  may  form 
a  less  fanciful  estimate  of  their  general  knowledge  of  anat- 
omy,6' botany,68  and  chemistry,69  the  threefold  basis  of  their 
theory  and  practice.  A  superstitious  reverence  for  the  dead 
confined  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Arabians  to  the  dissection 
of  apes  and  quadrupeds ;  the  more  solid  and-  visible  parts 
were  known  in  the  time  of  Galen,  and  the  finer  scrutiny  of 
the  human  frame  was  reserved  for  the  microscope  and  the 

64  Biblioth.  Arabico-Hispana,  torn.  i.  p.  438.  The  original  relates  a  pleasant 
tale  of  an  ignorant,  but  harmless,  practitioner. 

68  In  the  year  956  Sancho  the  Fat,  King  of  Leon,  was  cured  by  the  physicians 
of  Cordova  (Mariana,  1.  viii.  c.  7,  torn.  i.  p.  318). 

66  The  school  of  Salerno,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Arabian  sciences  into 
Italy,  are  discussed  with  learning  and  judgment  by  Muratori  (Antiquitat.  Italia 
Medii  JEvi,  tom.iii.  p.  932-940)  and  Giannone  (Istcria  Civile  di  Napoli,  torn.  ii. 
p.  119-127). 

61  See  a  good  view  of  the  progress  of  anatomy  in  Wotton  (Reflections  on  An- 
cient and  Modern  Learning,  p.  208-256).  His  reputation  has  been  unworthily 
depreciated  by  the  wits  in  the  controversy  of  Boyle  and  Bentley. 

68  Biblioth.  Arab.  Hispann,  torn.  i.  p.  275.  Al  Beithar,  of  Malaga,  their  great- 
est botanist,  had  travelled  into  Africa,  Persia,  and  India. 

69  Dr.  Watson  (Elements  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  17,  etc.)  allows  the  original 
merit  of  the  Arabians.  Yet  he  quotes  the  modest  confession  of  the  famous  Ge- 
ber of  the  ninth  century  (D'Herbelot,  p.  387),  that  he  had  drawn  most  of  his  science, 
perhaps  of  the  transmutation  of  metals,  from  the  ancient  sages.  Whatever  might 
be  the  origin  or  extent  of  their  knowledge,  the  arts  of  chemistry  and  alchemy  ap- 
pear to  have  been  known  in  Egypt  at  least  three  hundred  years  before  Mahomet 
(Wotton \s  Reflections,  p.  121-133;  Pauw,  Recherches  snr  les  Egyptiens  et  les 
Chinois,  torn.  i.  p.  376-429).* 


1  Mr.  Whewell  (Hist,  of  Inductive  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  336)  rejects  the  claim  of 
the  Arabians  as  inventors  of  the  science  of  chemistry.  "The  formation  and  real- 
ization of  the  notions  of  analysis  and  affinity  were  important  steps  in  chemical  sci- 
ence; which,  as  I  shall  hereafter  endeavor  to  show,  it  remained  for  the  chemists 
of  Europe  to  make  at  a  much  later  period. "'-M. 
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injections  of  modern  artists.  Botany  is  an  active  science,  and 
the  discoveries  of  the  torrid  zone  might  enrich  the  herbal  of 
Dioscorides  with  two  thousand  plants.  Some  traditionary 
knowledge  might  be  secreted  in  the  temples  and  monasteries 
of  Egypt;  much  useful  experience  had  been  acquired  in  the 
practice  of  arts  and  manufactures ;  but  the  science  of  chem- 
istry owes  its  origin  and  improvement  to  the  industry  of  the 
Saracens.  They  first  invented  and  named  the  alembic  for 
the  purposes  of  distillation,  analyzed  the  substances  of  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature,  tried  the  distinction  and  affini- 
ties of  alkalies  and  acids,  and  converted  the  poisonous  min- 
erals into  soft  and  salutary  medicines.  But  the  most  eager 
search  of  Arabian  chemistry  was  the  transmutation  of  met- 
als, and  the  elixir  of  immortal  health :  the  reason  and 
the  fortunes  of  thousands  were  evaporated  in  the  crucibles 
of  alchemy,  and  the  consummation  of  the  great  work  was 
promoted  by  the  worthy  aid  of  mystery,  fable,  and  supersti- 
tion. 

But  the  Moslems  deprived  themselves  of  the  principal  ben- 
efits of  a  familiar  intercourse  with  Greece  and  Koine,  the 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  the  purity  of  taste,  and  the 
ditiou,  taste,    freedom  of  thought.     Confident  in  the  riches   of 

and  freedom.      .  .  _ 

their  native  tongue,  the  Arabians  disdained  the 
study  of  any  foreign  idiom.  The  Greek  interpreters  were 
chosen  among  their  Christian  subjects;  they  formed  their 
translations  sometimes  on  the  original  text,  more  frequently, 
perhaps,  on  a  Syriac  version :  and  in  the  crowd  of  astrono- 
mers and  physicians  there  is  no  example  of  a  poet,  an  orator, 
or  even  a  historian,  being  taught  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
Saracens.70  The  mythology  of  Homer  would  have  provoked 
the  abhorrence  of  those  stern  fanatics :  they  possessed  in  lazy 
ignorance  the  colonies  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  provinces 

10  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  26,  148)  mentions  a  Syriac  version  of  Homer's 
two  poems,  by  Theophilus,  a  Christian  Maronite  of  Mount  Libanua,  who  profess- 
ed astronomy  at  Roha  or  Edessa  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  His 
work  would  be  a  literary  curiosity.  I  have  read  somewhere,  but  I  do  not  believe, 
that  Plutarch's  Lives  were  translated  into  Turkish  for  the  use  of  Mahomet  the 
Second. 
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of  Cartilage  and  Rome :  the  heroes  of  Plutarch  and  Livya 
were  buried  in  oblivion ;  and  the  history  of  the  world  before 
Mahomet  was  reduced  to  a  short  legend  of  the  patriarchs,  the 
prophets,  and  the  Persian  kings.  Our  education  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  schools  may  have  fixed  in  our  minds  a  standard  of 
exclusive  taste ;  and  I  am  not  forward  to  condemn  the  liter- 
ature and  judgment  of  nations  of  whose  language  I  am  igno- 
rant. Yet  I  know  that  the  classics  have  much  to  teach,  and  I 
believe  that  the  Orientals  have  much  to  learn :  the  temperate 
dignity  of  style,  the  graceful  proportions  of  art,  the  forms  of 
visible  and  intellectual  beauty,  the  just  delineation  of  charac- 
ter and  passion,  the  rhetoric  of  narrative  and  argument,  the 
regular  fabric  of  epic  and  dramatic  poetry."  The  influence  of 
truth  and  reason  is  of  a  less  ambiguous  complexion.  The  phi- 
losophers of  Athens  and  Rome  enjoyed  the  blessings,  and  as- 
serted the  rights,  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  Their  moral 
and  political  writings  might  have  gradually  unlocked  the  fet- 
ters of  Eastern  despotism,  diffused  a  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  toleration,  and  encouraged  the  Arabian  sages  to  suspect 
that  their  caliph  was  a  tyrant  and  their  prophet  an  impostor.7' 
The  instinct  of  superstition  was  alarmed  by  the  introduction 
even  of  the  abstract  sciences;  and  the  more  rigid  doctors  of 
the  law  condemned  the  rash  and  pernicious  curiosity  of  Al- 
raamon.'8  To  the  thirst  of  martyrdom,  the  vision  of  paradise, 
and  the  belief  of  predestination,  we  must  ascribe  the  invinci- 
ble enthusiasm  of  the  prince  and  people.     And  the  sword  of 

11  I  have  perused  with  much  pleasure  Sir  William  Jones's  Latin  Commentary 
on  Asiatic  poetry  (London,  1774,  in  octavo),  which  was  composed  in  the  youth  of 
that  wonderful  linguist.  At  present,  in  the  maturity  of  his  taste  and  judgment, 
he  would  perhaps  abate  of  the  fervent  and  even  partial  praise  which  he  has  be- 
stowed on  the  Orientals. 

72  Among  the  Arabian  philosophers,  Averroes  has  been  accused  of  despising 
the  religions  of  the  Jews,  the  Christians,  and  the  Mahometans  (see  his  article  in 
Bayle's  Dictionary  .  Each  of  these  sects  would  agree  that,  in  two  instances  out 
of  three,  his  contempt  was  reasonable. 

13  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  546. 


*  The  entire  works  of  Livy,  however,  are  said  to  have  existed  in  the  library 
of  Fez.  Lomerius  de  Bibliothecis,  quoted  by  Forster,  Mahometanism  Unveiled, 
vol.  ii.  p.  339,  note. — S. 
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the  Saracens  became  less  formidable  when  their  youth  was 
drawn  away  from  the  camp  to  the  college,  when  the  armies 
of  the  faithful  presumed  to  read  and  to  reflect.  Yet  the 
foolish  vanity  of  the  Greeks  was  jealous  of  their  studies,  and 
reluctantly  imparted  the  sacred  fire  to  the  barbarians  of  the 
East.74 

In  the  bloody  conflict  of  the  Ommiades  and  Abbassides  the 
Greeks  had  stolen  the  opportunity  of  avenging  their  wrongs 
„  and  enlarging  their  limits.     But  a  severe  retribu- 

Wai'B  of  Ha-  ° 

run  ai  Ra»hid  tion  was  exacted  by  Mohadi,a  the  third  caliph  of 

against  the  ... 

Roman?.        the  new  dynasty,  who  seized,  in  his  turn,  the  favor- 

A.D.  781-805.  J         ,J'  '  >, 

able  opportunity,  while  a  woman  and  a  child,  Irene 
and  Constantine,  were  seated  on  the  Byzantine  throne.  An 
army  of  ninety-five  thousand  Persians  and  Arabs  was  sent 
from  the  Tigris  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Harun,"  or  Aaron,  the  second  son  of  the  commander 
of  the  faithful.  His  encampment  on  the  opposite  heights  of 
Chrysopolis,  or  Scutari,  informed  Irene,  in  her  palace  of  Con- 
stantinople, of  the  loss  of  her  troops  and  provinces.  With 
the  consent  or  connivance  of  their  sovereign,  her  ministers 
subscribed  an  ignominious  peace ;  and  the  exchange  of  some 
royal  gifts  could  not  disguise  the  annual  tribute  of  seventy 
thousand  dinars  of  gold,  which  was  imposed  on  the  Roman 
empire.  The  Saracens  had  too  rashly  advanced  into  the 
midst  of  a  distant  and  hostile  land :  their  retreat  was  solicited 
by  the  promise  of  faithful  guides  and  plentiful  markets ;  and 
not  a  Greek  had  courage  to  whisper  that  their  weary  forces 


14  Qt6(pi\.os  droTrov  Kpivag  ti  rrjv  rdv  ovtcov  yvwaiv,  81  fjv  to  'Patfiaiojv  ykvog 
Sravpa&rai,  ikSotov  Troirjau  rolg  Wveai,  etc.  Cedrenus,  p.  548  [vol.  ii.  p.  169,  edit. 
Bonn],  who  relates  how  manfully  the  emperor  refused  a  mathematician  to  the  in- 
stances and  offers  of  the  Caliph  Almamon.  This  absurd  scruple  is  expressed  al- 
most in  the  same  words  by  the  continuator  of  Theophanes  (Scriptores  post  The- 
ophanem,  p.  118  [edit.  Par. ;  p.  190,  edit.  Bonn]). 

75  See  the  reign  and  character  of  Harun  al  Rashid  in  the  Bibliotheque  Orien- 
tate, p.  431-433,  under  his  proper  title,  and  in  the  relative  articles  to  which  M. 
D'Herbelot  refers.  That  learned  collector  has  shown  much  taste  in  stripping  tha 
Oriental  chronicles  of  their  instructive  and  amusing  anecdotes. 


More  correctly,  Mahdi  or  Al  Mahdi. — S. 
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might  be  surrounded  and  destroyed  in  their  necessary  passage 
between  a  slippery  mountain  and  the  river  Sangarius.  Five 
years  after  this  expedition,  Harnn  ascended  the  throne  of  his 
father  and  his  elder  brother;  the  most  powerful  and  vigor- 
ous monarch  of  his  race,  illustrious  in  the  West  as  the  ally  of 
Charlemagne,  and  familiar  to  the  most  childish  readers  as  the 
perpetual  hero  of  the  Arabian  tales.  His  title  to  the  name  of 
Al  Rashid  (the  Just)  is  sullied  by  the  extirpation  of  the  gen- 
erous, perhaps  the  innocent,  Barmecides  ;a  yet  he  could  listen 
to  the  complaint  of  a  poor  widow  who  had  been  pillaged 
by  his  troops,  and  who  dared,  in  a  passage  of  the  Koran,  to 
threaten  the  inattentive  despot  with  the  judgment  of  God 
and  posterity.  His  court  was  adorned  with  luxury  and  sci- 
ence; but,  in  a  reign  of  three-and-twenty  years,  Harun  repeat- 
edly visited  his  provinces  from  Chorasan  to  Egypt;  nine 
times  he  performed  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca  ;  eight  times  he 
invaded  the  territories  of  the  Romans;  and  as  often  as  they 
declined  the  payment  of  the  tribute,  they  were  taught  to  feel 
that  a  month  of  depredation  was  more  costly  than  a  year  of 
submission.  But  when  the  unnatural  mother  of  Constantine 
was  deposed  and  banished,  her  successor,  Nicephorus,  resolved 
to  obliterate  this  badge  of  servitude  and  disgrace.  The  epis- 
tle of  the  emperor  to  the  caliph  was  pointed  with  an  allusion 
to  the  game  of  chess,  which  had  already  spread  from  Persia 
to  Greece.  "  The  queen "  (he  spoke  of  Irene)  "  considered 
you  as  a  rook,  and  herself  as  a  pawn.  That  pusillanimous 
female  submitted  to  pay  a  tribute,  the  double  of  which  she 
ought  to  have  exacted  from  the  barbarians.     Eestore,  there- 


a  There  seem  to  be  grounds  for  believing  that  Harun's  cruelty  towards  the 
Barmecides  was  connected  with  his  incestuous  passion  for  his  sister  Abbasah. 
Harun's  fondness  for  Djafar,  one  of  the  Barmecide  family,  was  so  extravagant, 
that  he  was  unhappy  out  of  his  company  ;  and,  in  order  to  reconcile  his  presence 
in  the  harem  with  Eastern  notions  of  decorum,  he  made  him  contract  a  formal 
marriage  with  Abbasah,  but  under  strict  injunctions  that  he  was  not  to  exercise 
the  rights  of  a  husband.  A  mutual  passion,  however,  caused  the  wedded  pair  to 
overstep  these  commands :  a  child  was  the  fruit  and  witness  of  their  stolen  inter- 
views ;  and  Harun  learned  from  a  slave  that  he  was  deceived  and  disobeyed. 
After  satisfying  himself  of  the  truth  of  this  report  by  the  likeness  which  the  child 
bore  to  its  father.  Ilarnn  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  the  whole  family  of  the 
Barmecides.  They  were  treacherously  seized  and  murdered  ;  Djafar  was  behead- 
ed, and  parts  of  his  mutilated  body  were  fixed  to  the  gates  and  on  the  bridge  of 
Bagdad.     Weil,  vol.  ii.  p.  133-139.— S. 
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fore,  the  fruits  of  your  injustice,  or  abide  the  determination 
of  the  sword."  At  these  words  the  ambassadors  cast  a  bundle 
of  swords  before  the  foot  of  the  throne.  The  caliph  smiled 
at  the  menaoe,  and,  drawing  his  scimetar,  samsamah,  a  weapon 
of  historic  or  fabulous  renown,  he  cut  asunder  the  feeble  arms 
of  the  Greeks,  without  turning  the  edge  or  endangering  the 
temper  of  his  blade.  He  then  dictated  an  epistle  of  tremen- 
dous brevity :  "  In  the  name  of  tho  most  merciful  God,  Harun 
al  Rashid,  commander  of  the  faithful,  to  Nicephorus,  the  Ro- 
man dog.  I  have  read  thy  letter,  O  thou  son  of  an  unbeliev- 
ing mother.  Thou  shalt  not  hear,  thou  shalt  behold,  my  re- 
ply." It  was  written  in  characters  of  blood  and  fire  on  the 
plains  of  Phrygia ;  and  the  warlike  celerity  of  the  Arabs  could 
only  be  checked  by  the  arts  of  deceit  and  the  show  of  repent- 
ance. The  triumphant  caliph  retired,  after  the  fatigues  of 
the  campaign,  to  his  favorite  palace  of  Racca  on  the  Eu- 
phrates :78  but  the  distance  of  five  hundred  miles,  and  the  in- 
clemency of  the  season,  encouraged  his  adversary  to  violate 
the  peace.  Nicephorus  was  astonished  by  the  bold  and  rapid 
march  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful,  who  repassed,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  the  snows  of  Mount  Taurus :  his  stratagems 
of  policy  and  war  were  exhausted ;  and  the  perfidious  Greek 
escaped  with  three  wounds  from  a  field  of  battle  overspread 
with  forty  thousand  of  his  subjects.  Yet  the  emperor  was 
ashamed  of  submission,  and  the  caliph  was  resolved  on  vic- 
tory. One  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  regular  soldiers 
received  pay,  and  were  inscribed  in  the  military  roll;  and 
above  three  hundred  thousand  persons  of  every  denomina- 
tion marched  under  the  black  standard  of  the  Abbassides. 
They  swept  the  surface  of  Asia  Minor  far  beyond  Tyana  and 
Ancyra,  and  invested  the  Pontic  Heraclea/7  once  a  flourish- 

76  For  the  situation  of  Racca,  the  old  Nicephorium,  consult  D'Anville^'Euphrate 
et  le  Tigre,  p.  24-27).  The  Arabian  Nights  represent  Harun  al  Rashid  as  almost 
stationary  in  Bagdad.  He  respected  the  royal  seat  of  the  Abbassides ;  but  the 
vices  of  the  inhabitants  had  driven  him  from  the  city  (Abulfed.  Annal.  p.  167).* 

"  M.  de  Tournefort,  in  his  coasting  voyage  from  Constantinople  to  Trebizond, 


»  Weil  attributes  his  withdrawing  from  Bagdad  to  the  unpopularity  which  he 
acquired  by  the  murder  of  the  Barmecides.     Vol.  ii.  p.  144. — S. 
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ing  state,  now  a  paltry  town  ;  at  that  time  capable  of  sustain- 
ing, in  her  antique  walls,  a  month's  siege  against  the  forces  of 
the  East.  The  ruin  was  complete,  the  spoil  was  ample  ;  but 
if  Harun  had  been  conversant  with  Grecian  story,  he  would 
have  regretted  the  statue  of  Hercules,  whose  attributes,  the 
club,  the  bow,  the  quiver,  and  the  lion's  hide,  were  sculptured 
in  massy  gold.  The  progress  of  desolation  by  sea  and  land, 
from  the  Euxine  to  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  compelled  the  Emper- 
or Nicephorus  to  retract  his  haughty  defiance.  In  the  new 
treaty,  the  ruins  of  Heraclea  were  left  forever  as  a  lesson  and 
a  trophy ;  and  the  coin  of  the  tribute  was  marked  with  the 
image  and  superscription  of  Harun  and  his  three  sons."  Yet 
this  plurality  of  lords  might  contribute  to  remove  the  dis- 
honor of  the  Roman  name.  After  the  death  of  their  father, 
the  heirs  of  the  caliph  were  involved  in  civil  discord,  and  the 
conqueror,  the  liberal  Almamon,  was  sufficiently  engaged  in 
the  restoration  of  domestic  peace  and  the  introduction  of 
foreign  science. 

Under  the  reign  of  Almamon  at  Bagdad,  of  Michael,  the 
Stammerer,  at  Constantinople,  the  islands  of  Crete"  and  Sic- 
The  Arabs  ity  were  subdued  by  the  Arabs.  The  former  of 
isiedofecvete,  these  conquests  is  disdained  by  their  own  writers, 
a.b.823;  wj10  were  ignorant  of  the  fame  of  Jupiter  and 
Minos,  but  it  has  not  been  overlooked  by  the  Byzantine  his- 

passed  a  night  at  Heraclea  or  Eregri.  His  eye  surveyed  the  present  state,  his 
reading  collected  the  antiquities,  of  the  city  (Voyage  du  Levant,  torn.  iii.  lettre 
xvi.  p.  23-35).  We  have  a  separate  history  of  Heraclea  in  the  fragments  of  Mem- 
non,  which  are  preserved  by  Photius. 

18  The  wars  of  Harun  al  Rashid  against  the  Roman  empire  are  related  by  The- 
ophanes  (p.  384,  385,  391,  396,  407,  408  [torn.  i.  p.  705,  717,  727,  748  seq",  edit. 
Bonn]),  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xv.  [c.  10-15],  p.  115,  124),  Cedrenus  (p.  477,  478 
[torn.  ii.  p.  34  seq.,  edit.  Bonn]),  Eutychius  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  407),  Elmacin  (Hist. 
Saracen,  p.  136,  151,  152),  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  147,  151),  and  Abulfeda 
(p.  156,  166-168). 

19  The  authors  from  whom  I  have  learned  the  most  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
state  of  Crete  are  Belon  (Observations,  etc.,c.  3-20,  Paris,  1555),  Tournefort  (Voy- 
age du  Levant,  tom.i.  lettre  ii.  et  iii.),  and  Meursius(CjtETA,  in  his  works,  torn.  iii. 
p.  343-544).  Although  Crete  is  styled  by  Homer  iriupa,  by  Dionysius  Xiiraprj  re. 
rai  fi'foroc,  I  cannot  conceive  that  mountainous  island  to  surpass,  or  even  to  equal, 
in  fertility  the  greater  part  of  Spain. 
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torians,  who  now  begin  to  cast  a  clearer  light  on  the  affairs  of 
their  own  times.80  A  band  of  Andalusian  volunteers,  discon- 
tented with  the  climate  or  government  of  Spain,  explored  the 
adventures  of  the  sea ;  but  as  they  sailed  in  no  more  than  ten 
or  twenty  galleys,  their  warfare  must  be  branded  with  the 
name  of  piracy.  As  the  subjects  and  sectaries  of  the  white 
party,  they  might  lawfully  invade  the  dominions  of  the  black 
caliphs.  A  rebellious  faction  introduced  them  into  Alexan- 
dria;81 they  cut  in  pieces  both  friends  and  foes,  pillaged  the 
churches  and  the  mosques,  sold  above  six  thousand  Christian 
captives,  and  maintained  their  station  in  the  capital  of  Egypt, 
till  they  were  oppressed  by  the  forces  and  the  presence  of 
Almamon  himself.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the 
Hellespont,  the  islands  and  sea-coasts  both  of  the  Greeks  and 
Moslems  were  exposed  to  their  depredations ;  they  saw,  they 
envied,  they  tasted  the  fertility  of  Crete,  and  soon  returned 
with  forty  galleys  to  a  more  serious  attack.  The  Andalu- 
sians  wandered  over  the  land  fearless  and  unmolested ;  but 
when  they  descended  with  their  plunder  to  the  sea -shore, 
their  vessels  were  in  flames,  and  their  chief,  Abu  Caab,  con- 
fessed himself  the  author  of  the  mischief.  Their  clamors 
accused  his  madness  or  treachery.  "Of  what  do  you  com- 
plain ?"  replied  the  crafty  emir.  "  I  have  brought  you  to  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Here  is  your  true  coun- 
try; repose  from  your  toils,  and  forget  the  barren  place  of 
your  nativity."  "And  our  wives  and  children?"  "Your 
beauteous  captives  will  supply  the  place  of  your  wives,  and 

80  The  most  authentic  and  circumstantial  intelligence  is  obtained  from  the  four 
books  of  the  Continuation  of  Theophanes,  compiled  by  the  pen  or  the  command 
of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  with  the  Life  of  his  father,  Basil  the  Macedonian 
(Scriptores  post  Theophanem,  p.  1-162,  k  Francisc.  Comhefis,  Paris,  1685  [p.  4-26(\ 
«dit.  Bonn]).  The  loss  of  Crete  and  Sicily  is  related,  1.  ii.  p.  46-52  [edit.  Par.; 
p.  74-83,  edit.  Bonn].  To  these  we  may  add  the  secondary  evidence  of  Joseph 
Genesius  (1.  ii.  p.  21 ,  Venet.  1 733),  George  Cedrenus  (Compend.  p.  506-508  [p.  509- 
612,  edit.  Par. ;  p.  92-99,  edit.  Bonn]),  and  John  Scylitzes  Curopalata(apud  Baron. 
Annal.  Eccles.  a. p.  827,  No.  24,  etc.).  But  the  modern  Greeks  are  such  notori- 
ous plagiaries,  that  I  should  only  quote  a  plurality  of  names. 

81  Renaudot(Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  251-256,  268-270)  has  described  the  rav- 
ages of  the  Andalusian  Arabs  in  Egypt,  but  has  forgot  to  connect  them  with  the 
conquest  of  Crete. 

V.— 29 
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in  their  embraces  you  will  soon  become  the  fathers  of  a  new 
progeny."  The  first  habitation  was  their  camp,  with  a  ditch 
and  rampart  in  the  Bay  of  Suda ;  but  an  apostate  monk  led 
them  to  a  more  desirable  position  in  the  eastern  parts;  and 
the  name  of  Candax,a  their  fortress  and  colony,  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  island,  under  the  corrupt  and  modern 
appellation  of  Candia.  The  hundred  cities  of  the  age  of 
Minos  were  diminished  to  thirty;  and  of  these,  only  one, 
most  probably  Cydonia,  had  courage  to  retain  the  substance 
of  freedom  and  the  profession  of  Christianity.  The  Saracens 
of  Crete  soon  repaired  the  loss  of  their  navy ;  and  the  tim- 
bers of  Mount  Ida  were  launched  into  the  main.  Daring  a 
hostile  period  of  one  hundred  and  thirty -eight  years,  the 
princes  of  Constantinople  attacked  these  licentious  corsairs 
with  fruitless  curses  and  ineffectual  arms. 

The  loss  of  Sicily82  was  occasioned  by  an  act  of  supersti- 
tious rigor.  An  amorous  youth,  who  had  stolen  a  nun  from 
and  of  siciiy,  ner  cloister,  was  sentenced  by  the  emperor  to  the 
a.d.  827-878.  ampUtation  of  his  tongue.  Euphemius  appealed 
to  the  reason  and  policy  of  the  Saracens  of  Africa,  and  soon 
returned  with  the  imperial  purple,  a  fleet  of  one  hundred 
ships,  and  an  army  of  seven  hundred  horse  and  ten  thousand 
foot.  They  landed  at  Mazara,  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Selinus ;  but  after  some  partial  victories,  Syracuse83  was  deliv- 
ered by  the  Greeks,  the  apostate  was  slain  before  her  walls, 
and  his  African  friends  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  feed- 
ing on  the  flesh  of  their  own  horses.  In  their  turn  they  were 
relieved  by  a  powerful  reinforcement  of  their  brethren  of 

82  AjjXoI  (says  the  continuator  of  Theophanes,  1.  ii.  p.  51  [p.  82,  edit.  Bonn]),  8k 
ravTa  oaQsaraTa  /cat  TrXaTualiTcpov  r\  rore  ypafyuoa  6f  oyvwor^  Kai  tig  x«ipac  &9ov- 
oa  rm&v.  This  history  of  the  loss  of  Sicily  is  no  longer  extant.  Muratori  (An- 
nali  d'ltalia,  torn.  vii.  p.  719,  721,  etc.)  has  added  some  circumstances  from  the 
Italian  chronicles. 

83  The  splendid  and  interesting  tragedy  of  Tancrede  would  adapt  itself  much 
better  to  this  epoch  than  to  the  date  (a.d.  1005)  which  Voltaire  himself  has 
chosen.  But  I  must  gently  reproach  the  poet  for  infusing  into  the  Greek  sub- 
ject* the  spirit  of  modern  knights  and  ancient  republicans. 

*  Chandak.— S. 
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Andalusia;  the  largest  and  western  part  of  the  island  was 
gradually  reduced,  and  the  commodious  harbor  of  Palermo 
was  chosen  for  the  seat  of  the  naval  and  military  power  of 
the  Saracens.  Syracuse  preserved  about  fifty  years  the  faith 
which  she  had  sworn  to  Christ  and  to  Caesar.  In  the  last 
and  fatal  siege  her  citizens  displayed  some  remnant  of  the 
spirit  which  had  formerly  resisted  the  powers  of  Athens  and 
Carthage.  They  stood  above  twenty  days  against  the  batter- 
ing-rams and  catapultce,  the  mines  and  tortoises  of  the  besieg- 
ers ;  and  the  place  might  have  been  relieved,  if  the  mariners 
of  the  imperial  fleet  had  not  been  detained  at  Constantinople 
in  building  a  church  to  the  Yirgin  Mary.  The  Deacon  The- 
odosius,  with  the  bishop  and  clergy,  was  dragged  in  chains 
from  the  altar  to  Palermo,  cast  into  a  subterraneous  dungeon, 
and  exposed  to  the  hourly  peril  of  death  or  apostasy.  His 
pathetic,  and  not  inelegant,  complaint  may  be  read  as  the  epi- 
taph of  his  country.84  From  the  Roman  conquest  to  this  final 
calamity,  Syracuse,  now  dwindled  to  the  primitive  Isle  of 
Ortygea,  had  insensibly  declined.  Yet  the  relics  were  still 
precious;  the  plate  of  the  cathedral  weighed  five  thousand 
pounds  of  silver;  the  entire  spoil  was  computed  at  one  mill- 
ion of  pieces  of  gold  (about  four  hundred  thousand  pounda 
sterling),  and  the  captives  must  outnumber  the  seventeen 
thousand  Christians  who  were  transported  from  the  sack  of 
Tauromenium  into  African  servitude.  In  Sicily  the  religion 
and  language  of  the  Greeks  were  eradicated ;  and  such  was 
the  docility  of  the  rising  generation,  that  fifteen  thousand 
boys  were  circumcised  and  clothed  on  the  same  day  with  the 
son  of  the  Fatimite  caliph.  The  Arabian  squadrons  issued 
from  the  harbors  of  Palermo,  Biserta,  and  Tunis ;  a  hundred 
and  fifty  towns  of  Calabria  and  Campania  were  attacked  and 
pillaged;  nor  could  the  suburbs  of  Rome  be  defended  by 
the  name  of  the  Csesars  and  apostles.  Had  the  Mahometans 
been  united,  Italy  must  have  fallen  an  easy  and  glorious  ac- 

84  The  narrative  or  lamentation  of  Theodosius  is  transcribed  and  illustrated  by 
Pagi  (Critica,  torn.  iii.  p.  719,  etc.).  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  (in  Vit.  Basil. 
c.  69,  70,  p.  190-192  [Theoph.  Cont.  p.  309  seq.,  edit.  Bonn])  mentions  the  los* 
of  Syracuse  and  the  triumph  of  the  demons. 
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cession  to  the  empire  of  the  prophet.  But  the  caliphs  of 
Bagdad  had  lost  their  authority  in  the  West ;  the  Aglabites 
ard  Fatiraites  usurped  the  provinces  of  Africa,  their  emirs  of 
Vcilj  aspired  to  independence ;  and  the  design  of  conquest  and 
dominion  was  degraded  to  a  repetition  of  predatory  inroads.86 
In  the  sufferings  of  prostrate  Italy  the  name  of  Rome 
awakens  a  solemn  and  mournful  recollection.  A  fleet  of  Sar- 
iuvasionof  acens  from  the  African  coast  presumed  to  enter 
Saracens. the  *ne  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  to  approach  a  city 
a.i».  S46.  which  even  yet,  in  her  fallen  state,  was  revered  as 
the  metropolis  of  the  Christian  world.  The  gates  and  ram- 
parts were  guarded  by  a  trembling  people ;  but  the  tombs 
and  temples  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  left  exposed  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  Yatican  and  of  the  Ostian  Way.  Their 
invisible  sanctity  had  protected  them  against  the  Goths,  the 
Yandals,  and  the  Lombards;  but  the  Arabs  disdained  both 
the  Gospel  and  the  legend ;  and  their  rapacious  spirit  was  ap- 
proved and  animated  by  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  The 
Christian  idols  were  stripped  of  their  costly  offerings ;  a  sil- 
ver altar  was  torn  away  from  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter ;  and 
if  the  bodies  or  the  buildings  were  left  entire,  their  deliver- 
ance must  be  imputed  to  the  haste  rather  than  the  scruples 
of  the  Saracens.  In  their  course  along  the  Appian  Way, 
they  pillaged  Fundi  and  besieged  Gaeta ;  but  they  had  turn- 
ed aside  from  the  walls  of  Rome,  and,  by  their  divisions,  the 
Capitol  was  saved  from  the  yoke  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca. 
The  same  danger  still  impended  on  the  heads  of  the  Roman 
people;  and  their  domestic  force  was  unequal  to  the  assault 
of  an  African  emir.  They  claimed  the  protection  of  their 
Latin  sovereign ;  but  the  Carlovingian  standard  was  over- 
thrown by  a  detachment  of  the  barbarians:  they  meditated 
the  restoration  of  the  Greek  emperors;  but  the  attempt  was 
treasonable,  and  the  succor  remote  and  precarious.88     Their 

85  The  extracts  from  the  Arabic  histories  of  Sicily  are  given  in  Abulfeda  (An- 
nal.  Moslem,  p.  271-273),  and  in  the  first  volume  of  Muratori's  Scriptores  Rerum 
Italicarum.  M.  de  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  363,  364)  has  added  some 
important  facts. 

M  One  of  the  most  eminent  Romans  (Gratianus,  magister  militum  et  Romani 
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distress  appeared  to  receive  some  aggravation  from  the  death 
of  their  spiritual  and  temporal  chief ;  but  the  pressing  emer- 
gency superseded  the  forms  and  intrigues  of  an  election ; 
and  the  unanimous  choice  of  Pope  Leo  the  Fourth"  was  the 
safety  of  the  Church  and  city.  This  pontiff  was  born  a  Ro- 
man ;  the  courage  of  the  first  ages  of  the  republic  glowed 
in  his  breast ;  and,  amidst  the  ruins  of  his  country,  he  stood 
erect,  like  one  of  the  firm  and  lofty  columns  that  rear  their 
heads  above  the  fragments  of  the  Roman  Forum.  The  first 
days  of  his  reign  were  consecrated  to  the  purification  and 
removal  of  relics,  to  prayers  and  processions,  and  to  all  the 
solemn  offices  of  religion,  which  served  at  least  to  heal  the 
imagination  and  restore  the  hopes  of  the  multitude.  The 
public  defence  had  been  long  neglected,  not  from  the  pre- 
sumption of  peace,  but  from  the  distress  and  poverty  of  the 
times.  As  far  as  the  scantiness  of  his  means  and  the  short- 
ness of  his  leisure  would  allow,  the  ancient  walls  were  repair- 
ed by  the  command  of  Leo ;  fifteen  towers,  in  the  most  acces- 
sible stations,  were  built  or  renewed ;  two  of  these  command- 
ed on  either  side  the  Tiber ;  and  an  iron  chain  was  drawn 
across  the  stream  to  impede  the  ascent  of  a  hostile  navy. 
The  Romans  were  assured  of  a  short  respite  by  the  welcome 
news  that  the  siege  of  Gaeta  had  been  raised,  and  that  a  part 
of  the  enemy,  with  their  sacrilegious  plunder,  had  perished  in 
the  waves. 

But  the  storm  which  had  been  delayed  soon  burst  upon 
them  with  redoubled  violence.     The  Aglabite,88  who  reigned 

palatii  superista)  was  accused  of  declaring,  "Quia  Franci  nihil  nobis  boni  faciunt, 
neque  adjutorium  praebent,  seel  magis  quae  nostra  sunt  violenter  tollunt.  Quare 
non  advocanius  Grascos,  et  cum  eis  fcedus  pacis  componentes,  Francorum  regera 
et  gentem  de  nostra  regno  et  dominatione  expellimus?"  Anastasius  in  Leone  IV. 
p.  199  [ap.  Muratori,  Script.  R.  I.  iii.  p.  240]. 

81  Voltaire  (Hist.  Geneiale,  torn.  ii.  c.  38,  p.  124)  appears  to  be  remarkably 
struck  with  the  character  of  Pope  Leo  IV.  I  have  borrowed  his  general  expres- 
sion, but  the  sight  of  the  Forum  has  furnished  me  with  a  more  distinct  and  lively 
image. 

88  De  Guignes,  Hist.  Ge'nerale  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  363,  364 ;  Cardonne,  Hist, 
de  l'Afrique  et  de  l'Espagne  sous  la  Domination  des  Arabes,  torn.  ii.  p.  24,  25.  I 
observe,  and  cannot  reconcile,  the  difference  of  these  writers  in  the  succession  of 
the  Aglabites. 
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in  Africa,  had  inherited  from  his  father  a  treasure  and  an 
victory  ana  winy  •  a  fleet  of  Arabs  and  Moors,  after  a  short  re- 
Lef  iv*  freahment  in  the  harbors  of  Sardinia,  cast  anchor  be- 
a.u.849.  fore  ^Yxq  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  sixteen  miles  from  the 
city ;  and  their  discipline  and  numbers  appeared  to  threaten, 
not,  a  transient  inroad,  but  a  serious  design  of  conquest  and 
dominion.  But  the  vigilance  of  Leo  had  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  vassals  of  the  Greek  empire,  the  free  and  maritime 
states  of  Gaeta,  Naples,  and  Amalfi;  and,  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  their  galleys  appeared  in  the  port  of  Ostia  under  the 
command  of  Csesarius,  the  son  of  the  Neapolitan  duke,  a  no- 
ble and  valiant  youth,  who  had  already  vanquished  the  fleets 
of  the  Saracens.  With  his  principal  companions,  Csesarius 
was  invited  to  the  Lateran  palace,  and  the  dexterous  pontiff 
affected  to  inquire  their  errand,  and  to  accept  with  joy  and 
surprise  their  providential  succor.  The  city  bands,  in  arms, 
attended  their  father  to  Ostia,  where  he  reviewed  and  blessed 
his  generous  deliverers.  They  kissed  his  feet,  received  the 
communion  with  martial  devotion,  and  listened  to  the  prayer 
of  Leo,  that  the  same  God  who  had  supported  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  on  the  waves  of  the  sea  would  strengthen  the  hands 
of  his  champions  against  the  adversaries  of  his  holy  name. 
After  a  similar  prayer,  and  with  eqnal  resolution,  the  Mos- 
lems advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  Christian  galleys,  which 
preserved  their  advantageous  station  along  the  coast.  The 
victory  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  allies,  when  it  was  less 
gloriously  decided  in  their  favor  by  a  sudden  tempest,  which 
confounded  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  stoutest  mariners. 
The  Christians  were  sheltered  in  a  friendly  harbor,  while  the 
Africans  were  scattered  and  dashed  in  pieces  among  the  rocks 
and  islands  of  a  hostile  shore.  Those  who  escaped  from  ship- 
wreck and  hunger  neither  found  nor  deserved  mercy  at  the 
hands  of  their  implacable  pursuers.  The  sword  and  the  gib- 
bet reduced  the  dangerous  multitude  of  captives;  and  the 
remainder  was  more  usefully  employed  to  restore  the  sacred 
edifices  which  they  had  attempted  to  subvert.  The  pontiff, 
at  the  head  of  the  citizens  and  allies,  paid  his  grateful  devo« 
tion  at  the  shrines  of  the  apostles ;  and,  among  the  spoils  of 
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this  naval  victory,  thirteen  Arabian  bows  of  pure  and  massy 
silver  were  suspended  round  the  altar  of  the  fisherman  of 
Galilee.  The  reign  of  Leo  the  Fourth  was  employed  in  the 
defence  and  ornament  of  the  Roman  State.  The  churches 
were  renewed  and  embellished :  near  four  thousand  pouuds 
of  silver  were  consecrated  to  repair  the  losses  of  St.  Peter ; 
and  his  sanctuary  was  decorated  with  a  plate  of  gold  of  the 
weight  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds,  embossed  with 
the  portraits  of  the  pope  and  emperor,  and  encircled  with  a 
string  of  pearls.  Yet  this  vain  magnificence  reflects  less  glory 
on  the  character  of  Leo  than  the  paternal  care  with  which  he 
rebuilt  the  walls  of  Horta  and  Ameria,  and  transported  the 
wandering  inhabitants  of  Centumcellse  to  his  new  foundation 
of  Leopolis,  twelve  miles  from  the  sea-shore.89  By  his  liber- 
ality a  colony  of  Corsicans,  with  their  wives  and  children,  was 
planted  in  the  station  of  Porto,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber: 
the  falling  city  was  restored  for  their  use,  the  fields  and  vine- 
yards were  divided  among  the  new  settlers :  their  first  efforts 
were  assisted  by  a  gift  of  horses  and  cattle ;  and  the  hardy 
exiles,  who  breathed  revenge  against  the  Saracens,  swore  to 
live  and  die  under  the  standard  of  St.  Peter.  The  nations  of 
the  West  and  ISTorth  who  visited  the  threshold  of  the  apos- 
tles had  gradually  formed  the  large  and  populous  suburb  of 
the  Vatican,  and  their  various  habitations  were  distinguished, 
in  the  language  of  the  times,  as  the  schools  of  the  Greeks  and 
Goths,  of  the  Lombards  and  Saxons.  But  this  venerable  spot 
was  still  open  to  sacrilegious  insult :  the  design  of  enclosing 
it  with  walls  and  towers  exhausted  all  that  authority  could 
command  or  charity  would  supply :  and  the  pious  labor  of 
four  years  was  animated  in  every  season  and  at  every  hour 
by  the  presence  of  the  indefatigable  pontiff.  The  love  of 
Foundation  fame,  a  generous  but  worldly  passion,  may  be  de- 
ninecity.°"  tected  in  the  name  of  the  Leonine  city,  which  he 
a.d.  862.  bestowed  on  the  Vatican  ;  yet  the  pride  of  the  ded- 
ication was  tempered  with  Christian  penance  and  humility. 


89  Beretti  (Chorographia  Italiae  Medii  Mvi,  p.  106, 108)  has  illustrated  Centura 
^ellaj,  Leopolis,  Civitas  Leonina,  and  the  other  places  of  the  Roman  duchy. 
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The  boundary  was  trod  by  the  bishop  and  his  clergy,  bare- 
foot, in  sackcloth  and  ashes ;  the  songs  of  triumph  were  mod- 
ulated to  psalms  and  litanies;  the  walls  were  besprinkled 
with  holy -water;  and  the  ceremony  was  concluded  with  a 
prayer,  that,  under  the  guardian  care  of  the  apostles  and  the 
angelic  host,  both  the  old  and  the  new  Rome  might  ever  be 
preserved  pure,  prosperous,  and  impregnable.90 

The  Emperor  Theophilus,  son  of  Michael  the  Stammerer, 
was  one  of  the  most  active  and  high-spirited  princes  who 
The  Amorian  reigned  at  Constantinople  during  the  Middle  Age. 
Theophiialu  IQ  offensive  or  defensive  war  he  marched  in  per- 
lem.  **"  son  fiye  times  against  the  Saracens,  formidable  in 
a.d.  S38.  j1  jg  attack,  esteemed  by  the  enemy  in  his  losses  and 
defeats.  In  the  last  of  these  expeditions  he  penetrated  into 
Syria,  and  besieged  the  obscure  town  of  Sozopetra  ;a  the  cas- 
ual birthplace  of  the  Caliph  Motassem,  whose  father  Harun 
was  attended  in  peace  or  war  by  the  most  favored  of  his  wives 
and  concubines.  The  revolt  of  a  Persian  impostor  employed 
at  that  moment  the  arms  of  the  Saracen,  and  he  could  only 
intercede  in  favor  of  a  place  for  which  he  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged some  degree  of  filial  affection.  These  solicitations  de- 
termined the  emperor  to  wound  his  pride  in  so  sensible  a 
part.  Sozopetra  was  levelled  with  the  ground,  the  Syrian 
prisoners  were  marked  or  mutilated  with  ignominious  cruelty, 
and  a  thousand  female  captives  were  forced  away  from  the 
adjacent  territory.  Among  these  a  matron  of  the  House  of 
Abbas  invoked,  in  an  agony  of  despair,  the  name  of  Motas- 
sem ;  and  the  insults  of  the  Greeks  engaged  the  honor  of  her 
kinsman  to  avenge  his  indignity,  and  to  answer  her  appeal. 

90  The  Arabs  and  the  Greeks  are  alike  silent  concerning  the  invasion  of  Rome 
by  the  Africans.  The  Latin  chronicles  do  not  afford  much  instruction  (see  the 
Annals  of  Baronius  and  Pagi).  Our  authentic  and  contemporary  guide  for  the 
Popes  of  the  ninth  century  is  Anastasius,  librarian  of  the  Roman  Church.  His 
Life  of  Leo  IV.  contains  twenty-four  pages  (p.  175-199,  edit.  Paris);  and  if  a 
great  part  consists  of  superstitious  trifles,  we  must  blame  or  commend  his  hero, 
who  was  much  oftener  in  a  church  than  in  a  camp. 


*  Sozopetra,  called  by  the  Arabic  writers  Zabetra,  was  situated,  according  to 
Abulfeda,  two  days'  journey  to  the  west  of  the  road  from  Melitene  to  Samoeata. 
Weil,  vol.  ii.  p.  309.—  S. 
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Under  the  reign  of  the  two  elder  brothers,  the  inheritance  of 
the  youngest  had  been  confined  to  Anatolia,  Armenia,  Geor- 
gia, and  Circassia ;  this  frontier  station  had  exercised  his  mili- 
tary talents ;  and  among  his  accidental  claims  to  the  name  of 
Octonary"  the  most  meritorious  are  the  eight  battles  which 
he  gained  or  fought  against  the  enemies  of  the  Koran.  In 
this  personal  quarrel,  the  troops  of  Irak,  Syria,  and  Egypt  were 
recruited  from  the  tribes  of  Arabia  and  the  Turkish  hordes : 
his  cavalry  might  be  numerous,  though  we  should  deduct 
some  myriads  from  the  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  horses 
of  the  royal  stables ;  and  the  expense  of  the  armament  was 
computed  at  four  millions  sterling,  or  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  gold.  From  Tarsus,  the  place  of  assembly,  the  Sar- 
acens advanced  in  three  divisions  along  the  high-road  of  Con- 
stantinople :  Motassem  himself  commanded  the  centre,  and 
the  vanguard  was  given  to  his  son  Abbas,  who,  in  the  trial  of 
the  first  adventures,  might  succeed  with  the  more  glory,  or 
fail  with  the  least  reproach.  In  the  revenge  of  his  injury 
the  caliph  prepared  to  retaliate  a  similar  affront.  The  father 
of  Theophilus  was  a  native  of  Amorium,98  in  Phrygia :  the 
original  seat  of  the  imperial  house  had  been  adorned  with 
privileges  and  monuments;  and  whatever  might  be  the  in- 
difference of  the  people,  Constantinople  itself  was  scarcely  of 
more  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  sovereign  and  his  court.  The 
name  of  Amokium  was  inscribed  on  the  shields  of  the  Sara- 
cens ;  and  their  three  armies  were  again  united  under  the 
walls  of  the  devoted  city.  It  had  been  proposed  by  the  wisest 
counsellors  to  evacuate  Amorium,  to  remove  the  inhabitants, 

91  The  same  number  was  applied  to  the  following  circumstance  in  the  life  of 
Motassem :  he  was  the  eighth  of  the  Abbassides ;  he  reigned  eight  years,  eight 
months,  and  eight  days ;  left  eight  sons,  eight  daughters,  eight  thousand  slaves, 
eight  millions  of  gold. 

92  Amorium  is  seldom  mentioned  by  the  old  geographers,  and  totally  forgotten 
in  the  Roman  Itineraries.  After  the  sixth  century  it  became  an  episcopal  see, 
and  at  length  the  metropolis  of  the  new  Galatia  (Carol.  Sct0.  Paulo,  Geograph. 
Sacra,  p.  234).  The  city  rose  again  from  its  ruins,  if  we  should  read  Ammu- 
ria,  not  Anguria,  in  the  text  of  the  Nubian  geographer  (p.  236).a 


*  There  are  considerable  ruins  of  Amorium  at  Hergan  Kaleli.     Hamilton,  Re- 
searches in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  451. — S. 
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and  to  abandon  the  empty  structures  to  the  vain  resentin-ent 
of  the  barbarians.  The  emperor  embraced  the  more  gener- 
ous resolution  of  defending,  in  a  siege  and  battle,  the  country 
of  his  ancestors.  When  the  armies  drew  near,  the  front  of 
the  Mahometan  line  appeared  to  a  Roman  eye  more  closely 
planted  with  spears  and  javelins ;  but  the  event  of  the  action 
was  not  glorious  on  either  side  to  the  national  troops.  The 
Arabs  were  broken,  but  it  was  by  the  swords  of  thirty  thou- 
sand Persians,  who  had  obtained  service  and  settlement  in 
the  Byzantine  empire.  The  Greeks  were  repulsed  and  van- 
quished, but  it  was  by  the  arrows  of  the  Turkish  cavalry ; 
and  had  not  their  bowstrings  been  damped  and  relaxed  by 
the  evening  rain,  very  few  of  the  Christians  could  have  es- 
caped with  the  emperor  from  the  field  of  battle.  They 
breathed  at  Dorylseum,  at  the  distance  of  three  days ;  and 
Theophilus,  reviewing  his  trembling  squadrons,  forgave  the 
common  flight  both  of  the  prince  and  people.  After  this 
discovery  of  his  weakness,  he  vainly  hoped  to  deprecate  the 
fate  of  Amorium:  the  inexorable  caliph  rejected  with  con- 
tempt his  prayers  and  promises,  and  detained  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors to  be  the  witnesses  of  his  great  revenge.  They  had 
nearly  been  the  witnesses  of  his  shame.  The  vigorous  as- 
saults of  fifty-five  days  were  encountered  by  a  faithful  gov- 
ernor, a  veteran  garrison,  and  a  desperate  people ;  and  the 
Saracens  must  have  raised  the  siege,  if  a  domestic  traitor  had 
not  pointed  to  the  weakest  part  of  the  wall,  a  place  which 
was  decorated  with  the  statues  of  a  lion  and  a  bull.  The  vow 
of  Motassem  was  accomplished  with  unrelenting  rigor :  tired, 
rather  than  satiated,  with  destruction,  he  returned  to  his  new 
palace  of  Samara,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bagdad,  while  the 
unfortunate  Theophilus  implored  the  tardy  and  doubtful  aid 
of  his  Western  rival,  the  emperor  of  the  Franks.  Yet  in  the 
siege  of  Amorium  about  seventy  thousand  Moslems  had  per- 

93  In  the  East  he  was  styled  Avorvxvs  (Continuator  Theophan.  1.  iii.  p.  84 
[p.  135,  edit.  Bonn]):  but  such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  West,  that  his  ambas- 
sadors, in  public  discourse,  might  boldly  narrate,  "  De  victoriis,  quas  adversus  ex- 
teras  hellando  gentes  ccelitus  fuerat  assecutus  "  (Annalist.  Bertinian.  apud  Pagi, 
torn.  iii.  p.  720). 
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ished ;  their  loss  had  been  revenged  by  the  slaughter  of  thirty 
thousand  Christians,  and  the  sufferings  of  an  equal  number 
of  captives,  who  were  treated  as  the  most  atrocious  criminals. 
Mutual  necessity  could  sometimes  extort  the  exchange  or  ran- 
som of  prisoners  ;fl<  but  in  the  national  and  religious  conflict 
of  the  two  empires,  peace  was  without  confidence,  and  war 
without  mercy.  Quarter  was  seldom  given  in  the  field ;  those 
who  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword  were  condemned  to  hope- 
less servitude  or  exquisite  torture;  and  a  Catholic  emperor 
relates,  with  visible  satisfaction,  the  execution  of  the  Saracens 
of  Crete,  who  were  flayed  alive,  or  plunged  into  caldrons  of 
boiling  oil.96a  To  a  point  of  honor  Motassem  had  sacrificed  a 
flourishing  city,  two  hundred  thousand  lives,  and  the  property 
of  millions.  The  same  caliph  descended  from  his  horse,  and 
dirtied  his  robe,  to  relieve  the  distress  of  a  decrepit  old  man, 
who,  with  his  laden  ass,  had  tumbled  into  a  ditch.  On  which 
of  these  actions  did  he  reflect  with  the  most  pleasure  when  he 
was  summoned  by  the  angel  of  death?98 

"With  Motassem,  the  eighth  of  the  Abbassides,  the  glory  of 
his  family  and  nation  expired.     When  the  Arabian  conquer- 

94  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  167,  168)  relates  one  of  these  singular  transactions 
on  the  bridge  of  the  river  Lamus,  in  Cilicia,  the  limit  of  the  two  empires,  and  one 
day's  journey  westward  of  Tarsus  (D'Anville,  Ge'ograpliie  Ancienne.  torn.  ii.  p.  91). 
Four  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  Moslems,  eight  hundred  women  and  chil- 
dren, one  hundred  confederates,  were  exchanged  for  an  equal  number  of  Greeks. 
They  passed  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  and  when  they  reached  their 
respective  friends  they  shouted  Allah  Acbar,  and  Kyrie  Eleison.  Many  of  the 
prisoners  of  Amorium  were  probably  among  them,  but  in  the  same  year  (a.h.  231) 
the  most  illustrious  of  them,  the  forty-two  martyrs,  were  beheaded  by  the  caliph's 
order. 

95  Constantin.  Porphyrogenitus,  in  Vit.  Basil,  c.  61,  p.  186  [p.  301,  edit.  Bonn]. 
These  Saracens  were  indeed  treated  with  peculiar  severity  as  pirates  and  renega- 
does. 

96  For  Theophilus,  Motassem,  and  the  Amorian  war,  see  the  Continuator  of 
Theophanes  (1.  iii.  p.  77-84  [p.  124-135,  edit.  Bonn]),  Genesius  (1.  iii.  p.  24-34), 
Cedreuus  (p.  5'_>8-532  [torn.  ii.  p.  129-137,  edit.  Bonn]),  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen 
p.  180),  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  165,  166),  Abulfeda  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  191), 
D'Heibelot  (Biblioth.  Orientale,  p.  639,  640). 


*  Rather  of  boiling  pitch.  Hence  the  inhuman  jest  of  the  Greek  commander, 
that  he  gave  them  a  black  and  painful  baptism.  Theophanes  Contin.  lib.  v.  p.  301, 
edit.  Bonn. — S. 
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ors  had  spread  themselves  over  the  East,  and  were  mingled 
with  the  servile  crowds  of  Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 

Disorders  of 

the  Turkish     they  insensibly  lost  the  freeborn  and  martial  virt- 

trnirds 

a.i».84i-sto,    ues  of  the  desert.     The  courage  of  the  South  is 

etc 

the  artificial  fruit  of  discipline  and  prejudice;  the 
active  power  of  enthusiasm  had  decayed,  and  the  mercenary 
forces  of  the  caliphs  were  recruited  in  those  climates  of  the 
North,  of  which  valor  is  the  hardy  and  spontaneous  produc- 
tion. Of  the  Turks"  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Oxus  and  Jax- 
artes,  the  robust  youths,  either  taken  in  war  or  purchased  in 
trade,  were  educated  in  the  exercises  of  the  field  and  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Mahometan  faith.  The  Turkish  guards  stood 
in  arms  round  the  throne  of  their  benefactor,  and  their  chiefs 
usurped  the  dominion  of  the  palace  and  the  provinces.  Mo- 
tassem,  the  first  author  of  this  dangerous  example,  introduced 
into  the  capital  above  fifty  thousand  Turks :  their  licentious 
conduct  provoked  the  public  indignation,  and  the  quarrels  of 
the  soldiers  and  people  induced  the  caliph  to  retire  from  Bag- 
dad, and  establish  his  own  residence  and  the  camp  of  his  bar- 
barian favorites  at  Samara,  on  the  Tigris,  about  twelve  leagues 
above  the  city  of  Peace.98  His  son  Motawakkel  was  a  jealous 
and  cruel  tyrant :  odious  to  his  subjects,  he  cast  himself  on 
the  fidelity  of  the  strangers,  and  these  strangers,  ambitious 
and  apprehensive,  were  tempted  by  the  rich  promise  of  a  rev- 
olution. At  the  instigation,  or  at  least  in  the  cause  of  his 
son,  they  burst  into  his  apartment  at  the  hour  of  supper,  and 
the  caliph  was  cut  into  seven  pieces  by  the  same  swords  which 
he  had  recently  distributed  among  the  guards  of  his  life  and 
throne.b     To  this  throne,  yet  streaming  with  a  father's  blood, 

91  M.  de  Guignes,  who  sometimes  leaps,  and  sometimes  stumbles,  in  the  gulf 
between  Chinese  and  Mahometan  story,  thinks  he  can  see  that  these  Turks  are 
the  Hoei-ke,  alias  the  Kao-tche,  or  high-wagons;  that  they  were  divided  into  fif- 
teen hordes,  from  China  and  Siberia  to  the  dominions  of  the  caliphs  and  Sama* 
nides,  etc.  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  iii.  p.  1-33,  124-131). 

98  He  changed  the  old  name  of  Sumere,  or  Samara,  into  the  fanciful  title  of 
Ser-menrai,  that  which  gives  pleasure  at  first  sight  (D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Ori« 
entale,  p.  808  ;  D'Anville,  lEuphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  97,  98).* 

*  On  Samara,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  702,  note. — S. 

*  9th  Dec,  a.d.  861.     Weil,  vol.  ii.  p.  369.— S. 
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Montasser  was  triumphantly  led ;  but  in  a  reign  of  six  months 
he  found  only  the  pangs  of  a  guilty  conscience.  If  he  wept 
at  the  sight  of  an  old  tapestry  which  represented  the  crime 
and  punishment  of  the  son  of  Chosroes;  if  his  days  were 
abridged  by  grief  and  remorse,  we  may  allow  some  pity  to  a 
parricide,  who  exclaimed,  in  the  bitterness  of  death,  that  he 
had  lost  both  this  world  and  the  world  to  come.  After  this 
act  of  treason,  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  the  garment  and  walking- 
staff  of  Mahomet,  were  given  and  torn  away  by  the  foreign 
mercenaries,  who  in  four  years  created,  deposed,  and  murder- 
ed three  commanders  of  the  faithful.  As  often  as  the  Turks 
were  inflamed  by  fear,  or  rage,  or  avarice,  these  caliphs  were 
dragged  by  the  feet,  exposed  naked  to  the  scorching  sun,  beat- 
en with  iron  clubs,  and  compelled  to  purchase,  by  the  abdica- 
tion of  their  dignity,  a  short  reprieve  of  inevitable  fate."  At 
length,  however,  the  fury  of  the  tempest  was  spent  or  divert- 
ed :  the  Abbassides  returned  to  the  less  turbulent  residence 
of  Bagdad ;  the  insolence  of  the  Turks  was  curbed  with  a 
firmer  and  more  skilful  hand,  and  their  numbers  were  divided 
and  destroyed  in  foreign  warfare.  But  the  nations  of  the 
East  had  been  taught  to  trample  on  the  successors  of  the 
prophet ;  and  the  blessings  of  domestic  peace  were  obtained 
by  the  relaxation  of  strength  and  discipline.  So  uniform  are 
the  mischiefs  of  military  despotism,  that  I  seem  to  repeat  the 
story  of  the  Praetorians  of  Eome.100 

While  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  was  damped  by  the  busi- 
ness, the  pleasure,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  age,  it  burned 
with  concentrated  heat  in  the  breasts  of  the  chosen  few,  the 

99  Take  a  specimen,  the  death  of  the  Caliph  Motaz:  "Correptum  pedibus  per- 
trahunt,  et  sudibus  probe  pcrmuloant,  et  spoliatum  laceris  vestibus  in  sole  collo- 
cant,  prse  cujus  acerrimo  aestu"  pedes  alternos  attollebat  et  demittebat.  Adstanti- 
nm  aliquis  misero  colaphos  continuo  ingerebat,  quos  ille  objectis  manibus  avertere 
studebat.  *  *  *  Quo  facto  Iraditus  tortori  fuit,  totoque  triduo  cibo  potuque  pro- 
hibitus.  *  *  *  Suffocatus,"  etc.  (Abnlfeda,  p.  206).  Of  the  Caliph  Mohtadi,  he 
says,  "  Cervices  ipsi  perpetuis  ictibus  contundebant,  testiculosque  pedibus  concul- 
cabant "  (p.  208). 

100  See  under  the  reigns  of  Motassem,  Motawakkel,  Montasser,  Mostaiu,  Motaz, 
Mohtadi,  and  Motamed,  in  the  Bibliotheque  of  D'Herbelot,  and  the  now  familiar 
Annals  of  Elmacin,  Abulpharagius,  and  Abulfeda. 
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congenial  spirits,  who  were  ambitious  of  reigning  either  in 
this  world  or  in  the  next.     How  carefully  soever 

Rise  and  t-i,  •    i 

progress  of     the  book  of  prophecy  had  been  sealed  by  the  apos- 

the  Carina-  ,  ,  i    /• /•  r 

thians.  tie  of  Mecca,  the  wishes,  and  (if  we  may  profane 

a.d.  890-051.  >  '  v         .   .        J    f 

the  word)  even  the  reason  of  fanaticism,  might  be- 
lieve that,  after  the  successive  missions  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abra- 
ham, Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mahomet,  the  same  God,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time,  would  reveal  a  still  more  perfect  and  permanent 
law.  In  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-seventh  year  of  the 
Hegira,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cufa,  an  Arabian  preach- 
er of  the  name  of  Carmatha  assumed  the  lofty  and  incompre- 
hensible style  of  the  Guide,  the  Director,  the  Demonstration, 
the  Word,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Camel,  the  Herald  of  the  Mes- 
siah, who  had  conversed  with  him  in  a  human  shape,  and  the 
representative  of  Mohammed  the  son  of  Ali,  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  of  the  angel  Gabriel.  In  his  mystic  volume  the 
precepts  of  the  Koran  were  refined  to  a  more  spiritual  sense ; 
he  relaxed  the  duties  of  ablution,  fasting,  and  pilgrimage ;  al- 
lowed the  indiscriminate  use  of  wine  and  forbidden  food ;  and 
nourished  the  fervor  of  his  disciples  by  the  daily  repetition 
of  fifty  prayers.  The  idleness  and  ferment  of  the  rustic 
crowd  awakened  the  attention  of  the  magistrates  of  Cufa ;  a 
timid  persecution  assisted  the  progress  of  the  new  sect ;  and 
the  name  of  the  prophet  became  more  revered  after  his  per- 
son had  been  withdrawn  from  the  world.     His  twelve  apos- 


a  His  real  name  was  Hamdan  Ibn  Aschath,  and  Carmath  was  a  cognomen. 
The  sect  which  he  founded  was  merely  a  branch  of  the  previously  existing  Shiite 
sect  of  the  Ismailites,  who  held  Ismail,  son  of  Djafar  Assadik,  to  be  the  seventh 
imam,  reckoning  from  Ali.  Many  of  this  sect  believed  that  Mohammed,  the  son 
of  Ismail,  was  not  dead,  and  would  appear  again  as  imam  ;  a  belief  also  entertain- 
ed by  several  other  heretical  Mahometan  sects,  although  they  differed  as  to  the 
person  of  the  real  imam.  The  Ismailites  taught  that,  as  seven  was  the  number 
of  the  planets,  of  the  heavens,  and  of  the  earths,  so  was  it  also  of  the  prophets ; 
who,  according  to  their  enumeration,  were,  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Christ, 
Mahomet,  and  Mahdi,  or  Mohammed  Ibn  Ismail.  Hence  the  proselytes  of  this 
sect  were  torn  at  once  from  the  bosom  of  Islamism ;  and  having  been  taught  no 
longer  to  regard  the  revelation  of  Mahomet  as  the  seal  of  prophecy,  it  was  easy 
to  persuade  them  to  reject  the  duties  enjoined  in  the  Koran.  The  Ismailites 
spread  their  doctrines  by  means  of  missionaries,  who,  under  the  guise  of  piety 
and  the  assumption  of  learning,  concealed  the  deepest  and  most  dangerous  de- 
signs. It  was  by  one  of  these  missionaries  that  Carmath  was  converted.  Weil, 
vol.  ii.  p.  493-503 ;  Von  Hammer's  Hist,  of  the  Assassins,  p.  20  seq.,  29,  English 
transl. — S. 
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ties  dispersed  themselves  among  the  Bedouins,  "  a  race  of 
men,"  says  Abulfeda,  "  equally  devoid  of  reason  and  of  relig- 
ion ;"  and  the  success  of  their  preaching  seemed  to  threaten 
Arabia  with  a  new  revolution.  The  Carmathians  were  ripe 
for  rebellion,  since  they  disclaimed  the  title  of  the  House  of 
Abbas,  and  abhorred  the  worldly  pomp  of  the  caliphs  of  Bag- 
dad. They  were  susceptible  of  discipline,  since  they  vowed  a 
blind  and  absolute  submission  to  their  imam,  who  was  called 
to  the  prophetic  office  by  the  voice  of  God  and  the  people. 
Instead  of  the  legal  tithes  he  claimed  the  fifth  of  their  sub- 
stance and  spoil ;  the  most  flagitious  sins  were  no  more  than 
the  type  of  disobedience ;  and  the  brethren  were  united  and 
concealed  by  an  oath  of  secrecy. 

After  a  bloody  conflict  they  prevailed  in  the  province  of 

Bahrein,  along  the  Persian  Gulf :  far  and  wide  the  tribes  of 

the  desert  were  subiect  to  the  sceptre,  or  rather 

Their  tnilita- 

ry  exploits,     to  the  sword,  of  Abu  Said  and  his  son  Abu  Taher: 

a.d.  900,  etc.  '  7 

and  these  rebellious  imams  could  muster  in  the  field 
a  hundred  and  seven  thousand  fanatics.  The  mercenaries  of 
the  caliph  were  dismayed  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy  who 
neither  asked  nor  accepted  quarter ;  and  the  difference  be- 
tween them  in  fortitude  and  patience  is  expressive  of  the 
change  which  three  centuries  of  prosperity  had  effected  in 
the  character  of  the  Arabians.  Such  troops  were  discomfited 
in  every  action  ;  the  cities  of  Racca  and  Baalbec,  of  Cufa  and 
Bassora,  were  taken  and  pillaged ;  Bagdad  was  filled  with 
consternation ;  and  the  caliph  trembled  behind  the  veils  of 
his  palace.  In  a  daring  inroad  beyond  the  Tigris,  Abu  Taher 
advanced  to  the  gates  of  the  capital  with  no  more  than  five 
hundred  horse.  By  the  special  order  of  Moctader  the  bridges 
had  been  broken  down,  and  the  person  or  head  of  the  rebel 
was  expected  every  hour  by  the  commander  of  the  faithful. 
His  lieutenant,  from  a  motive  of  fear  or  pity,  apprised  Abu 
Taher  of  his  danger,  and  recommended  a  speedy  escape. 
"  Your  master,"  said  the  intrepid  Carmathian  to  the  messen- 
ger, "  is  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  soldiers :  three  such 
men  as  these  are  wanting  in  his  host  r"  at  the  same  instant, 
turning  to  three  of  his  companions,  he  commanded  the  first 
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to  plunge  a  dagger  into  his  breast,  the  second  to  leap  into  the 
Tigris,  and  the  third  to  cast  himself  headlong  down  a  preci- 
pice. They  obeyed  without  a  murmur.  "  Relate,"  continued 
the  imam,  "  what  you  have  seen :  before  the  evening  your 
general  shall  be  chained  among  my  dogs."  Before  the  even- 
ing the  camp  was  surprised,  and  the  menace  was  executed. 
The  rapine  of  the  Carmathians  was  sanctified  by  their  aver- 
sion to  the  worship  of  Mecca :  they  robbed  a  caravan  of  pil- 
grims, and  twenty  thousand  devout  Moslems  were  abandoned 
on  the  burning  sands  to  a  death  of  hunger  and  thirst.  An- 
other year  they  suffered  the  pilgrims  to  proceed  without  in- 
terruption ;  but,  in  the  festival  of  devotion,  Abu  Taher  storm- 
ed the  holy  city,  and  trampled  on  the  most  venerable  relics 

of  the  Mahometan  faith.  Thirty  thousand  citizens 
iage  Mecca,     and  strangers  were  put  to  the  sword ;  the  sacred 

precincts  were  polluted  by  the  burial  of  three  thou- 
sand dead  bodies;  the  well  of  Zemzem  overflowed  with 
blood ;  the  golden  spout  was  forced  from  its  place ;  the  veil 
of  the  Caaba  was  divided  among  these  impious  sectaries ;  and 
the  black  stone,  the  first  monument  of  the  nation,  was  borne 
away  in  triumph  to  their  capital.  After  this  deed  of  sacri- 
lege and  cruelty  they  continued  to  infest  the  confines  of  Irak, 
Syria,  and  Egypt :  but  the  vital  principle  of  enthusiasm  had 
withered  at  the  root.  Their  scruples  or  their  avarice  again 
opened  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  and  restored  the  black  stone 
of  the  Caaba ;  and  it  is  needless  to  inquire  into  what  factions 
they  were  broken,  or  by  whose  swords  they  were  finally  ex- 
tirpated. The  sect  of  the  Carmathians  may  be  considered  as 
the  second  visible  cause  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire 
of  the  caliphs.101 

The  third  and  most  obvious  cause  was  the  weight  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  empire  itself.  The  Caliph  Almamon  might 
proudly  assert  that  it  was  easier  for  him  to  rule  the  East  and 

101  For  the  sect  of  the  Carmathians,  consult  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  219,  224, 
229,  231, 238, 241,  243),  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  179-182),  Abulfeda  (Annal. 
Moslem,  p.  218,  219,  etc.,  245,  265,  274),  and  D'Herbelot  (Bibliotheque  Oiientale, 
p.  256-258, 635).  I  find  some  inconsistencies  of  theology  and  chronology,  which 
it  would  not  be  easy  nor  of  much  importance  to  reconcile. 
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the  West  than  to  manage  a  chess-board  of  two  feet  square  :,M 
yet  I  suspect  that  in  both  those  games  he  was 
provinces.  guilty  of  many  fatal  mistakes;  and  I  perceive  that 
in  the  distant  provinces  the  authority  of  the  first 
and  most  powerful  of  the  Abbassides  was  already  impaired. 
The  analogy  of  despotism  invests  the  representative  with  the 
full  majesty  of  the  prince ;  the  division  and  balance  of  powers 
might  relax  the  habits  of  obedience,  might  encourage  the  pas- 
sive subject  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  administration  of 
civil  government.  He  who  is  born  in  the  purple  is  seldom 
worthy  to  reign ;  but  the  elevation  of  a  private  man,  of  a 
peasant  perhaps,  or  a  slave,  affords  a  strong  presumption  of 
his  courage  and  capacity.  The  viceroy  of  a  remote  kingdom 
aspires  to  secure  the  property  and  inheritance  of  his  precari- 
ous trust;  the  nations  must  rejoice  in  the  presence  of  their 
sovereign;  and  the  command  of  armies  and  treasures  are 
at  once  the  object  and  the  instrument  of  his  ambition.  A 
change  was  scarcely  visible  as  long  as  the  lieutenants  of  the 
caliph  were  content  with  their  vicarious  title ;  while  they  so- 
licited for  themselves  or  their  sons  a  renewal  of  the  impe- 
rial grant,  and  still  maintained  on  the  coin  and  in  the  public 
prayers  the  name  and  prerogative  of  the  commander  of  the 
faithful.  But  in  the  long  and  hereditary  exercise  of  power 
they  assumed  the  pride  and  attributes  of  royalty  ;  the  alterna- 
tive of  peace  or  war,  of  reward  or  punishment,  depended  sole- 
ly on  their  will ;  and  the  revenues  of  their  government  were 
reserved  for  local  services  or  private  magnificence.  Instead 
of  a  regular  supply  of  men  and  money,  the  successors  of  the 
prophet  were  flattered  with  the  ostentatious  gift  of  an  ele- 
phant, or  a  cast  of  hawks,  a  suit  of  silk  hangings,  or  some 
pounds  of  musk  and  amber.108 


102  Hyde,  Syntagma  Dissertat.  torn.  ii.  p.  57,  in  Hist.  Shahiludii. 

103  The  dynasties  of  the  Arabian  empire  may  be  studied  in  the  Annals  of  El- 
macin,  Abulpharagius,  and  Abulfeda,  under  the  proper  years ;  in  the  dictionary  of 
D'Herbelot,  under  the  proper  names.  The  tables  of  M.  de  Guignes  (Hist,  des 
Huns,  torn,  i.)  exhibit  a  general  chronology  of  the  East,  interspersed  with  some 
historical  anecdotes,  but  his  attachment  to  national  blood  has  sometimes  confound- 
ed the  order  of  time  and  place. 

Y.— 30 
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After  the  revolt  of  Spain  from  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  Abbassides,  the  first  symptoms  of  disobe- 
_  ,  3         dience   broke   forth  in   the   province    of   Africa. 

The  lnde-  T  .  r 

pendent         Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Aglab,  the  lieutenant  of  the 

dynasties.  .  '  .    .  °        ' 

vigilant  and  rigid  Harun,  bequeathed  to  the  dy- 
wtes.  nasty  of  the  Aqldbites  the  inheritance  of  his  name 

a.d.  800-941.  n  J  f     .     ,   . 

and  power,     lhe  indolence  or  policy  of  the  caliphs 
dissembled  the  injury  and  loss,  and  pursued  only  with  poi- 
son the  founder  of  the  Edrisites™  who  erected 
sites.  the  kingdom  and  city  of  Fez  on  the  shores  of  the 

"Western  Ocean.106  In  the  East  the  first  dynasty 
was  that  of  the  Taherites10* — the  posterity  of  the  valiant  Ta- 
„    „  her,  who,  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  sons  of  Harun, 

The  Ta- 

herites.  had  served  with  too  much  zeal  and  success  the 

a.b.  813-872. 

cause  of  Almamon,  the  younger  brother.  He  was 
sent  into  honorable  exile,  to  command  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oxus ;  and  the  independence  of  his  successors,  who  reigned 
in  Chorasan  till  the  fourth  generation,  was  palliated  by  their 
modest  and  respectful  demeanor,  the  happiness  of  their  sub- 
jects, and  the  security  of  their  frontier.  They  were  sup- 
planted by  one  of  those  adventurers  so  frequent  in  the  annals 
of  the  East,  who  left  his  trade  of  a  brazier  (from  whence  the 

name  of  SoiFarides)  for  the  profession  of  a  robber. 

TheSoffa-         _  "*'■,..  ,       r  .     ,       ^  . 

rides.  In  a  nocturnal  visit  to  the  treasure  of  the  .Prince 

a.d.  872-902.  T  T 

of  feistan,  Jacob,  the  son  of  Leith,  stumbled  over  a 
lump  of  salt,  which  he  unwarily  tasted  with  his  tongue.     Salt, 

104  The  Aglabites  and  Edrisites  are  the  professed  subject  of  M.  de  Cardonn* 
(Hist,  de  l'Afrique  et  de  l'Espagne  sous  la  Domination  des  Arabes,  torn.  ii.  p.  1-63). 

105  To  escape  the  reproach  of  error,  I  must  criticise  the  inaccuracies  of  M.  de 
Guignes  (torn.  i.  p.  359)  concerning  the  Edrisites.  1.  The  dynasty  and  city  of 
Fez  could  not  be  founded  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  173,  since  the  founder  was  a 
posthumous  child  of  a  descendant  of  Ali,  who  fled  from  Mecca  in  the  year  168. 
2.  This  founder,  Edris,  the  son  of  Edris,  instead  of  living  to  the  improbahle  age 
of  120  years,  a.h.  313,  died  a.h.  214,  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  3.  The  dynasty 
ended  a.h.  307,  twenty-three  years  sooner  than  it  is  fixed  by  the  historian  of  the 
Huns.     See  the  accurate  Annals  of  Abulfeda,  p.  158, 159, 185,  238. 

108  The  dynasties  of  the  Taherites  and  Soffarides,  with  the  rise  of  that  of  the 
Samanides,  are  described  in  the  original  history  and  Latin  version  of  Mirchond  : 
yet  the  most  interesting  facts  had  already  been  drained  by  the  diligence  of  M, 
D'Herbelot. 
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among  the  Orientals,  is  the  symbol  of  hospitality,  and  the 
pious  robber  immediately  retired  without  spoil  or  damage. 
The  discovery  of  this  honorable  behavior  recommended  Ja- 
cob to  pardon  and  trust ;  he  led  an  army  at  first  for  his  bene- 
factor, at  last  for  himself,  subdued  Persia,  and  threatened  the 
residence  of  the  Abbassides.  On  his  march  towards  Bagdad 
the  conqueror  was  arrested  by  a  fever.  He  gave  audience  in 
bed  to  the  ambassador  of  the  caliph ;  and  beside  him,  on  a 
table,  were  exposed  a  naked  scimetar,  a  crust  of  brown  bread, 
and  a  bunch  of  onions.  "If  I  die,"  said  he,  "your  master  is 
delivered  from  his  fears.  If  I  live,  this  must  determine 
between  us.  If  I  am  vanquished,  I  can  return  without  reluc- 
tance to  the  homely  fare  of  my  youth."  From  the  height 
where  he  stood,  the  descent  would  not  have  been  so  soft  or 
harmless:  a  timely  death  secured  his  own  repose  and  that 
of  the  caliph,  who  paid  with  the  most  lavish  concessions 
the  retreat  of  his  brother  Amrou  to  the  palaces  of  Shiraz 
and  Ispahan.     The  Abbassides  were  too  feeble  to  contend, 

too  proud  to  forgive:  they  invited  the  powerful 
manides.        dynasty  of  the  Samcmides,  who  passed  the  Oxus 

with  ten  thousand  horse,  so  poor  that  their  stir- 
rups were  of  wood ;  so  brave,  that  they  vanquished  the  Soffa- 
rian  army,  eight  times  more  numerous  than  their  own.  The 
captive  Amrou  was  sent  in  chains,  a  grateful  offering,  to  the 
court  of  Bagdad  ;  and  as  the  victor  was  content  with  the 
inheritance  of  Transoxiana  and  Chorasan,  the  realms  of  Per- 
sia returned  for  awhile  to  the  allegiance  of  the  caliphs.  The 
provinces  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were  twice  dismembered  by 

their  Turkish  slaves  of  the  race  of  Toulun  and  Ik- 

The  Ton- 

lunides.         shid.™1     These  barbarians,  in  religion  and  manners 

A.B.  86&-905.  .  /.     iir    i  in  ^ 

the  countrymen  ot  Mahomet,  emerged  from  the 
Bhidites.         bloody  factions  of  the  palace  to  a  provincial  com- 
mand and  an  independent  throne:  their  names  be- 
came famous  and  formidable  in  their  time ;  but  the  founders 
of  these  two  potent  dynasties  confessed,  either  in  words  or  ac- 

107  M.  de  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  iii.  p.  124-154)  has  exhausted  the  Ton- 
lunides  and  Ikshidites  of  Egypt,  and  thrown  some  light  on  the  Carmathians  and 
Hamadanites. 
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tions,  the  vanity  of  ambition.  The  first  on  his  death-bed  im- 
plored the  mercy  of  God  to  a  sinner,  ignorant  of  the  limits 
of  his  own  power :  the  second,  in  the  midst  of  four  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  and  eight  thousand  slaves,  concealed  from 
every  human  eye  the  chamber  where  he  attempted  to  sleep. 
Their  sons  were  educated  in  the  vices  of  kings;  and  both 
Egypt  and  Syria  were  recovered  and  possessed  by  the  Abbas- 
sides  during  an  interval  of  thirty  years.  In  the  decline  of 
their  empire,  Mesopotamia,  with  the  important  cities  of  Mo- 
sul and  Aleppo,  was  occupied  by  the  Arabian  princes  of  the 
tribe  of  ffamadan.  The  poets  of  their  court  could  repeat, 
without  a  blush,  that  nature  had  formed  their  coun- 

TheHama-  »        »  i     . 

Unites.  tenances  for  beauty,  their  tongues  for  eloquence, 
and  their  hands  for  liberality  and  valor :  but  the 
genuine  tale  of  the  elevation  and  reign  of  the  Hamadanites 
exhibits  a  scene  of  treachery,  murder,  and  parricide.  At  the 
same  fatal  period  the  Persian  kingdom  was  again  usurped  by 
The  Bowides.  tne  dynasty  of  the  Bowides,  by  the  sword  of  three 
a.d.  933-1056.  brothers,  who,  under  various  names,  were  styled  the 
support  and  columns  of  the  State,  and  who,  from  the  Caspian 
Sea  to  the  ocean,  would  suffer  no  tyrants  but  themselves. 
Under  their  reign  the  language  and  genius  of  Persia  revived, 
and  the  Arabs,  three  hundred  and  four  years  after  the  death 
of  Mahomet,  were  deprived  of  the  sceptre  of  the  East. 

Rahdi,  the  twentieth  of  the  Abbassides,  and  the  thirty- 
ninth  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  was  the  last  who  de- 
served the  title  of  commander  of  the  faithful  ;108  the  last  (says 
Abulfeda)  who  spoke  to  the  people  or  conversed  with  the 

108  "Hie  est  ultimus  chalifah  qui  multnm  atque  saepius  pro  concione  peroraret. 
*  *  *  Fuit  etiam  ultimus  qui  otium  cum  eruditis  et  facetis  hominibus  fallere  hila- 
riterque  agere  soleret.  Ultimus  tandem  chalifarum  cui  sumtus,  stipendia,  reditus, 
et  thesauri,  culinse,  cseteraque  omnis  aulica  pompa  priorum  chalifarum  ad  instar 
comparata  fuerint.  Videbimus  enim  paullo  post  quam  indignis  et  servilibus  ludi- 
briis  exagitati,  quam  ad  humilem  fortunam  ultimumque  contemptum  abjecti  fue- 
rint hi  quondam  potentissimi  totius  terrarum  Giientalium  orbis  domini. "  Abulfed. 
Annal.  Moslem,  p.  261.  I  have  given  this  passage  as  the  manner  and  tone  of 
Abulfeda,  but  the  cast  of  Latin  eloquence  belongs  more  properly  to  Beiske.  The 
Arabian  historian  (p.  255,  257,  261-269,  283,  etc.)  has  supplied  me  with  the  most 
interesting  facts  of  this  paragraph. 
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learned ;  the  last  who,  in  the  expense  of  his  household,  repre- 
Faiien  state  rented  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  ancient 
of  Bagdad!*8  caliphs.  After  him,  the  lords  of  the  Eastern  world 
A.D.936,etc  were  reduced  to  the  most  abject  misery,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  blows  and  insults  of  a  servile  condition.  The 
revolt  of  the  provinces  circumscribed  their  dominions  within 
the  walls  of  Bagdad:  but  that  capital  still  contained  an  in- 
numerable multitude,  vain  of  their  past  fortune,  discontented 
with  their  present  state,  and  oppressed  by  the  demands  of  a 
treasury  which  had  formerly  been  replenished  by  the  spoil 
and  tribute  of  nations.  Their  idleness  was  exercised  by  fac- 
tion and  controversy.  Under  the  mask  of  piety,  the  rigid 
followers  of  Hanbal109  invaded  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life, 
burst  into  the  houses  of  plebeians  and  princes,  spilled  the 
wine,  broke  the  instruments,  beat  the  musicians,  and  dishon- 
ored, with  infamous  suspicions,  the  associates  of  every  hand- 
some youth.  In  each  profession  which  allowed  room  for  two 
persons,  the  one  was  a  votary,  the  other  an  antagonist,  of  Ali ; 
and  the  Abbassides  were  awakened  by  the  clamorous  grief  of 
the  sectaries,  who  denied  their  title,  and  cursed  their  progeni- 
tors. A  turbulent  people  could  only  be  repressed  by  a  mili- 
tary force;  but  who  could  satisfy  the  avarice  or  assert  the 
discipline  of  the  mercenaries  themselves?  The  African  and 
the  Turkish  guards  drew  their  swords  against  each  other,  and 
the  chief  commanders,  the  emirs  Al  Ornra,110  imprisoned  or 
deposed  their  sovereigns,  and  violated  the  sanctuary  of  the 
mosque  and  harem.     If  the  caliphs  escaped  to   the  camp 

109  Their  master,  on  a  similar  occasion,  showed  himself  of  a  more  indulgent  and 
tolerating  spirit.  Ahmed  Ebn  Hanbal,  the  head  of  one  of  the  four  orthodox  sects, 
was  born  at  Bagdad  a.h.  164,  and  died  there  a.h.  241.  He  fought  and  suffered 
in  the  dispute  concerning  the  creation  of  the  Koran. 

110  The  office  of  vizier  was  superseded  by  the  Emir  Al  Omra,  Imperator  Ira- 
peiatorum,  a  title  first  instituted  by  Rahdi,  and  which  merged  at  length  in  the 
Bowides  and  Seljukides:  "Vectigalibus,  et  tributis,  et  curb's  per  omnes  regiones 
praefecif,  jussitque  in  omnibus  suggestis  nominis  ejus  in  concionibus  mentionem 
fieri "  (Abulpharagius,  Dynast,  p.  199).  It  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Elmacin 
(p.  254,  255).»  

*  The  title  of  Emir  Alumara  was  not  instituted  by  Rahadi,  but  appears  first  in 
the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Moctader  (his  father).    Weil,  voL  ii.  p.  560,  note. — S. 
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or  court  of  any  neighboring  prince,  their  deliverance  was  a 
change  of  servitude,  till  they  were  prompted  by  despair  to  in- 
vite the  Bowides,  the  sultans  of  Persia,  who  silenced  the  fac- 
tions of  Bagdad  by  their  irresistible  arms.  The  civil  and  mili- 
tary powers  were  assumed  by  Moezaldowlat,  the  second  of  the 
three  brothers,  and  a  stipend  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling was  assigned  by  his  generosity  for  the  private  expense 
of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  But  on  the  fortieth  day, 
at  the  audience  of  the  ambassadors  of  Chorasan,  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  trembling  multitude,  the  caliph  was  dragged 
from  his  throne  to  a  dungeon,  by  the  command  of  the  stran- 
ger and  the  rude  hands  of  his  Dilemites.  His  palace  was 
pillaged,  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  the  mean  ambition  of 
the  Abbassides  aspired  to  the  vacant  station  of  danger  and 
disgrace.  In  the  school  of  adversity,  the  luxurious  caliphs 
resumed  the  grave  and  abstemious  virtues  of  the  primitive 
times.  Despoiled  of  their  armor  and  silken  robes,  they  fast- 
ed, they  prayed,  they  studied  the  Koran  and  the  tradition  of 
the  Sonnites :  they  performed,  with  zeal  and  knowledge,  the 
functions  of  their  ecclesiastical  character.  The  respect  of  na- 
tions still  waited  on  the  successors  of  the  apostle,  the  oracles 
of  the  law  and  conscience  of  the  faithful ;  and  the  weakness 
or  division  of  their  tyrants  sometimes  restored  the  Abbassides 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Bagdad.  But  their  misfortunes  had 
been  embittered  by  the  triumph  of  the  Fatimites,  the  real  or 
spurious  progeny  of  Ali.  Arising  from  the  extremity  of  Af- 
rica, these  successful  rivals  extinguished,  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  of  the  Abbassides; 
and  the  monarch  of  the  Nile  insulted  the  humble  pontiff  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 

In  the  declining  age  of  the  caliphs,  in  the  century  which 
elapsed  after  the  war  of  Theophilus  and  Motassem,  the  hos- 
tile transactions  of  the  two  nations  were  confined 
ofihe^reeks.  to  some  inroads  by  sea  and  land,  the  fruits  of  their 
close  vicinity  and  indelible  hatred.  But  when  the 
Eastern  world  was  convulsed  and  broken,  the  Greeks  were 
roused  from  their  lethargy  by  the  hopes  of  conquest  and  re- 
venge.    The  Byzantine  empire,  6ince  the  accession  of  the  Ba* 
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eilian  race, had  reposed  in  peace  and  dignity;  and  they  might 
encounter  with  their  entire  strength  the  front  of  some  petty 
emir,  whose  rear  was  assaulted  and  threatened  by  his  national 
foes  of  the  Mahometan  faith.  The  lofty  titles  of  the  morn- 
ing-star, and  the  death  of  the  Saracens,111  were  applied  in  the 
public  acclamations  to  Nicephorus  Phocas,  a  prince  as  re- 
nowned in  the  camp  as  he  was  unpopular  in  the  city.  In  the 
subordinate  station  of  great  domestic,  or  general  of  the  East, 
Reduction  he. reduced  the  Island  of  Crete,a  and  extirpated  the 
of  Crete.  negf.  0f  pjrates  who  had  so  long  defied,  with  impu- 
nity, the  majesty  of  the  empire.'"  His  military  genius  was 
displayed  in  the  conduct  and  success  of  the  enterprise,  which 
had  so  often  failed  with  loss  and  dishonor.  The  Saracens 
were  confounded  by  the  landing  of  his  troops  on  safe  and 
level  bridges,  which  he  cast  from  the  vessels  to  the  shore. 
Seven  months  were  consumed  in  the  siege  of  Candia ;  the  de- 
spair of  the  native  Cretans  was  stimulated  by  the  frequent 
aid  of  their  brethren  of  Africa  and  Spain ;  and,  after  the 
massy  wall  and  double  ditch  had  been  stormed  by  the  Greeks, 
a  hopeless  conflict  was  still  maintained  in  the  streets  and 
houses  of  the  city.b  The  whole  island  was  subdued  in  the 
capital,  aud  a  submissive  people  accepted,  without  resistance, 
the  baptism   of  the  conqueror.113     Constantinople  applauded 

111  Liutprand,  whose  choleric  temper  was  embittered  by  his  uneasy  situation, 
suggests  the  names  of  reproach  and  contempt  more  applicable  to  Nicephorus  than 
the  vain  titles  of  the  Greeks,  "Ecce  venit  Stella  matutina,  surgit  Eous,  reverberat 
obtutu  solis  radios,  pallida  Saracenorum  mors,  Nicephorus  fitdojv." 

112  Notwithstanding  the  insinuation  of  Zonaras,  icai  el  fir),  etc.  (torn.  ii.  1.  xvi. 
[c.  23]  p.  197),  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  Crete  was  completely  and  finally  sub- 
dued by  Nicephorus  Phocas  (Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  iii.  p.  873-875;  Meursius,  Creta, 
1.  iii.  c.  7,  torn.  iii.  p.  464,  465). 

113  A  Greek  Life  of  St.  Nicon,  the  Armenian,  was  found  in  the  Sforza  library 


a  Crete  was  taken  in  961.  but  the  capital  was  not  reduced  till  963.  Cf.  Cedre- 
nns,  p.  643  (where  we  should  read  the  fourth  instead  of  fourteenth  Indie);  The- 
ophan.  Cont.  p.  300;  Weil,  vol.  iii.  p.  17,  note  3. — S. 

b  The  Acroasesof  Theodorus,  De  expu<;natione  Cretae,  miserable  iambics,  relate 
the  whole  campaign.  Whoever  would  fairly  estimate  the  merit  of  the  poetic  dea- 
con may  read  the  description  of  the  slinging  a  jackass  into  the  famishing  city. 
The  poet  is  in  a  transport  at  the  wit  of  the  general,  and  revels  in  all  the  luxury 
of  antithesis.     Theodori  Acroases,  lib.  iii.  172,  in  Niebuhr's  Byzant.  Hist. — M. 
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the  long-forgotten  pomp  of  a  triumph ;  but  the  imperial  dia- 
dem was  the  sole  reward  that  could  repay  the  services,  or  sat- 
isfy the  ambition,  of  Nicephorus. 

After  the  death  of  the  younger  Romanus,  the  fourth  in  lin- 
eal descent  of  the  Basilian  race,  his  widow  Theophania  sue- 
mu  ™  l        cessively  married  Nicephorus  Phocas  and  his  assas- 

The  Eastern        .  J  .  r 

conquests  of    sin  John  Ziuiisces,  the  two  heroes  of  the  age.    They 

Nicephorus  .  '  ,  . 

Phocas  and     reigned  as  the  guardians  and  colleagues  of  her  in- 

John  Zi-  °  °  b         , 

misc«w.  fant  sons ;  and  the  twelve  years  of  their  military 

command  form  the  most  splendid  period  of  the  By- 
zantine annals.  The  subjects  and  confederates  whom  they 
led  to  war  appeared,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  an  enemy,  two 
hundred  thousand  strong ;  and  of  these  about  thirty  thousand 
were  armed  with  cuirasses  :114  a  train  of  four  thousand  mules 
attended  their  march  ;  and  their  evening  camp  was  regularly 
fortified  with  an  enclosure  of  iron  spikes.  A  series  of  bloody 
and  undecisive  combats  is  nothing  more  than  an  anticipation 
of  what  would  have  been  effected  in  a  few  years  by  the  course 
of  nature :  but  I  shall  briefly  prosecute  the  conquests  of  the 
conquest  two  emperors  from  the  hills  of  Cappadocia  to  the 
of  ciiicia.  desert  of  Bagdad.  The  sieges  of  Mopsuestia  and 
Tarsus,  in  Ciiicia,  first  exercised  the  skill  and  perseverance  of 
their  troops,  on  whom,  at  this  moment,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
bestow  the  name  of  Romans.  In  the  double  city  of  Mopsu- 
estia, which  is  divided  by  the  river  Sarus,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand Moslems  were  predestined  to  death  or  slavery115 — a  sur- 

find  translated  into  Latin  by  the  Jesuit  Sirmond,  for  the  use  of  Cardinal  Baro- 
nius.  This  contemporary  legend  casts  a  ray  of  light  on  Crete  and  Peloponnesus 
in  the  tenth  century.  He  found  the  newly-recovered  island  "  Fcedis  detestandaa 
Agarcuorum  superstitionis  vestigiis  adhuc  plenam  ac  refertam  "  *  *  *  but  the  vic- 
torious missionary,  perhaps  with  some  carnal  aid,  "ad  baptismum  omnes  verseque 
fidei  disciplinam  pepulit.  Ecclesiis  per  totam  insulam  sedifieatis, "  etc.  (Annal. 
Eccles.  a.d.  961). 

114  Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  278,  279.  Liutprand  was  disposed  to  depreciate 
the  Greek  power,  yet  he  owns  that  Nicephorus  led  against  Assyria  an  army  of 
eighty  thousand  men. 

115  "Ducenta  fere  millia  hominum  numerabat  urbs"  (Abulfeda,  Annal.  Mos- 
lem, p.  281)  of  Mopsuestia,  or  Masifa,  Mampsysta,  Mansista,  Mamista,  as  it  ia 
corruptly,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  styled  in  the  Middle  Ages  (Wesseling,  Itin- 
era  r.  p.  580).    Yet  I  cannot  credit  this  extreme  populousness  a  few  years  aftei 
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prising  degree  of  population,  which  must  at  least  include  the 
inhabitants  of  the  dependent  districts.  They  were  surround- 
ed and  taken  by  assault ;  but  Tarsus  was  reduced  by  the  slow 
progress  of  famine ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  Saracens  yielded 
on  honorable  terms  than  they  were  mortified  by  the  distant 
and  unprofitable  view  of  the  naval  succors  of  Egypt.  They 
were  dismissed  with  a  safe-conduct  to  the  confines  of  Syria : 
a  part  of  the  old  Christians  had  quietly  lived  under  their 
dominion ;  and  the  vacant  habitations  were  replenished  by  a 
new  colony.  But  the  mosque  was  converted  into  a  stable ; 
the  pulpit  was  delivered  to  the  flames ;  many  rich  crosses  of 
gold  and  gems,  the  spoil  of  Asiatic  churches,  were  made  a 
grateful  offering  to  the  piety  or  avarice  of  the  emperor ;  and 
he  transported  the  gates  of  Mopsuestia  and  Tarsus,  which 
were  fixed  in  the  wall  of  Constantinople,  an  eternal  monu- 
invasion  ment  of  his  victory.  After  they  had  forced  and 
of  Syria.  secured  the  narrow  passes  of  Mount  Amanus,  the 
two  Roman  princes  repeatedly  carried  their  arms  into  the 
heart  of  Syria.  Yet,  instead  of  assaulting  the  walls  of  An- 
tioch,  the  humanity  or  superstition  of  Nicephorus  appeared  to 
respect  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  East :  he  contented  him- 
self with  drawing  round  the  city  a  line  of  circumvallation ; 
left  a  stationary  army  ;  and  instructed  his  lieutenant  to  ex- 
pect, without  impatience,  the  return  of  spring.  But  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  in  a  dark  and  rainy  night,  an  adventurous 
subaltern,  with  three  hundred  soldiers,  approached  the  ram- 
part, applied  his  scaling-ladders,  occupied  two  adjacent  tow- 
ers, stood  firm  against  the  pressure  of  multitudes,  and  bravely 
maintained  his  post  till  he  was  relieved  by  the  tardy,  though 
Recovery  of  effectual,  support  of  his  reluctant  chief.*  The  first 
Antioch.  tumult  of  slaughter  and  rapine  subsided ;  the  reign 
of  Caesar  and  of  Christ  was  restored :  and  the  efforts  ef  a 


the  testimony  of  the  Emperor  Leo,  ov  y&p  iroXwnXriOia  orparov  roig  Kt\t£t  (iap- 
Sdpoig  toTiv  (Tactica,  c.  xviii.  [§  139]  in  Meursii  Oper.  torn.  vi.  p.  817). 


•  Some  of  the  Arabian  writers  say  that  Antioch  was  betrayed,  and  that  tho 
Christian  inhabitants  were  in  league  with  the  Greeks.  Weil,  vol.  iii.  p.  18,  and 
•ote. — S. 
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nundred  thousand  Saracens,  of  the  armies  of  Syria  and  the 
fleets  of  Afric,  were  consumed  without  effect  before  the  walls 
of  Antioch.  The  royal  city  of  Aleppo  was  subject  to  Sei- 
feddowlat,  of  the  dynasty  of  Hamadan,  who  clouded  his  past 
glory  by  the  precipitate  retreat  which  abandoned  his  king- 
dom and  capital  to  the  Roman  invaders.  In  his  stately  pal- 
ace, that  stood  without  the  walls  of  Aleppo,  they  joyfully 
seized  a  well-furnished  magazine  of  arms,  a  stable  of  fourteen 
hundred  mules,  and  three  hundred  bags  of  silver  and  gold. 
But  the  walls  of  the  city  withstood  the  strokes  of  their  bat- 
tering-rams; and  the  besiegers  pitched  their  tents  on  the 
neighboring  mountain  of  Jaushan.  Their  retreat  exasperated 
the  quarrel  of  the  townsmen  and  mercenaries;  the  guard  of 
the  gates  and  ramparts  was  deserted ;  and,  while  they  furi- 
ously charged  each  other  in  the  market-place,  they  were  sur- 
prised and  destroyed  by  the  sword  of  a  common  enemy.  The 
male  sex  was  exterminated  by  the  sword;  ten  thousand  youths 
were  led  into  captivity ;  the  weight  of  the  precious  spoil  ex- 
ceeded the  strength  and  number  of  the  beasts  of  burden;  the 
superfluous  remainder  was  burned;  and,  after  a  licentious 
possession  of  ten  days,  the  Romans  marched  away  from  the 
naked  and  bleeding  city.  In  their  Syrian  inroads  they  com- 
manded the  husbandmen  to  cultivate  their  lands,  that  they 
themselves,  in  the  ensuing  season,  might  reap  the  benefit : 
more  than  a  hundred  cities  were  reduced  to  obedience ;  and 
eighteen  pulpits  of  the  principal  mosques  were  committed  to 
the  flames  to  expiate  the  sacrilege  of  the  disciples  of  Mahom- 
et. The  classic  names  of  Hierapolis,  Apamea,  and  Emesa  re- 
vive for  a  moment  in  the  list  of  conquest:  the  Emperor  Zi- 
misces  encamped  in  the  paradise  of  Damascus,  and  accepted 
the  ransom  of  a  submissive  people  ;  and  the  torrent  was  only 
stopped  by  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Tripoli,  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Phoenicia.     Since  the  days  of  Heraclius, 


of  the  En-  the  Euphrates,  below  the  passage  of  Mount  Taurus, 
had  been  impervious,  and  almost  invisible,  to  the 
Greeks.  The  river  yielded  a  free  passage  to  the  victorious 
Zimisces;  and  the  historian  may  imitate  the  speed  with  which 
he  overran  the  once  famous  cities  of  Samosata,  Edessa,  Mar 
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tyropolis,  Amida,119  and  Nisibis,  the  ancient  limit  of  the  em- 
pire in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tigris.  His  ardor  was  quick- 
ened by  the  desire  of  grasping  the  virgin  treasures  of  Ecba- 
tana,117 a  well-known  name,  under  which  the  Byzantine  writer 
has  concealed  the  capital  of  the  Abbassides.  The  consterna- 
tion of  the  fugitives  had  already  diffused  the  terror  of  his 
Danger  of  name ;  but  the  fancied  riches  of  Bagdad  had  al- 
Bagdad.  ready  been  dissipated  by  the  avarice  and  prodigali- 
ty of  domestic  tyrants.  The  prayers  of  the  people,  and  the 
stern  demands  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  Bowides,  required  the 
caliph  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  The  helpless 
Mothi  replied  that  his  arms,  his  revenues,  and  his  provinces 
had  been  torn  from  his  hands,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  ab- 
dicate a  dignity  which  he  was  unable  to  support.  The  emir 
was  inexorable;  the  furniture  of  the  palace  was  sold;  and 
the  paltry  price  of  forty  thousand  pieces  of  gold  was  instant- 
ly consumed  in  private  luxury.  But  the  apprehensions  of 
Bagdad  were  relieved  by  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks :  thirst 
and  hunger  guarded  the  desert  of  Mesopotamia ;  and  the  em- 
peror, satiated  with  glory  and  laden  with  Oriental  spoils,  re- 
turned to  Constantinople,  and  displayed,  in  his  triumph,  the 
silk,  the  aromatics,  and  three  hundred  myriads  of  gold  and 
silver.  Yet  the  powers  of  the  East  had  been  bent,  not  bro- 
ken, by  this  transient  hurricane.  After  the  departure  of  the 
Greeks,  the  fugitive  princes  returned  to  their  capitals;  the 
subjects  disclaimed  their  involuntary  oaths  of  allegiance ;  the 
Moslems  again  purified  their  temples,  and  overturned  the  idols 

116  The  text  of  Leo  the  Deacon,  in  the  corrupt  names  of  Emeta  and  Myctarsim, 
reveals  the  cities  of  Amida  and  Martyropolis  (Miafarekin ;  see  Abulfeda,  Geo- 
graph.  p.  245,  vers.  Reiske).  Of  the  former,  Leo  observes,  "Urbs  munita  et  illus- 
tris ;"  of  the  latter,  "  Clara  atque  conspicna  opibusque  et  pecore,  reliquis  ejus  pro- 
vinciis  urbibus  atque  oppidis  longe  praestans." 

111  "Ut  et  Ecbatana  pergeret  Agarenorumque  regiam  everteret  *  *  *  ainnt 
enim  urbium  quas  usquam  sunt  ac  toto  orbe  existunt  felicissimam  esse  auroqtie 
ditissimam  "  (Leo  Diacon.  apud  Pagium,  torn.  iv.  p.  34).  This  splendid  descrip- 
tion suits  only  with  Bagdad,  and  cannot  possibly  apply  either  to  Hamadan,  tha 
true  Ecbatana  (D'Anville,  Geog.  Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  p.  237),  or  Tauris,  which  has 
been  commonly  mistaken  for  that  city.  The  name  of  Ecbatana,  in  the  Game  in- 
definite sense,  is  transferred  by  a  more  classic  authority  (Cicero  pro  Lege  Manilia, 
c.  4)  to  the  royal  seat  of  Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus. 
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of  the  saints  and  martyrs ;  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites  pre- 
ferred a  Saracen  to  an  orthodox  master;  and  the  numbers  and 
spirit  of  the  Melchites  were  inadequate  to  the  support  of  the 
Church  and  State.  Of  these  extensive  conquests,  Antioch, 
with  the  cities  of  Cilicia  and  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  was  alone 
restored,  a  permanent  and  useful  accession  to  the  Roman 
empire.118 

118  See  the  Annals  of  Elmacin,  Abnlpharagius,  and  Abulfeda,  from  a.h.  351  to 
a.h.  361 ;  and  the  reigus  of  Nicephorus  Phocas  and  John  Zimisces,  in  the  Chron- 
icles of  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xvi.  [c.  24]  p.  199;  1.  xvii.  [c.  4]  215)  and  Cedrenus 
(Compend.  p.  619-G84  [torn.  ii.  p.  351-41.">,  edit.  Bonn]).  Their  manifold  defects 
are  partly  supplied  by  the  MS.  history  of  Leo  the  Deacon,  which  Pagi  obtained 
from  the  Benedictines,  and  has  inserted  almost  entire,  in  a  Latin  version  (Critica, 
torn.  iii.  p.  873 ;  torn.  iv.  p.  37).* 


1  The  whole  original  work  of  Leo  the  Deacon  has  been  published  by  Hase,  and 
is  inserted  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians.  M.  Lassen  has  added 
to  the  Arabian  authorities  of  this  period  some  extracts  from  Kemaleddin's  account 
of  the  treaty  tor  the  surrender  of  Aleppo. — M. 
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CHAPTEE  Lm. 

State  of  the  Eastern  Empire  in  the  Tenth  Century. — Extent  and  Division.— 
Wealth  and  Revenue. — Palace  of  Constantinople. — Titles  and  Offices. — Pride 
and  Power  of  the  Emperors. — Tactics  of  the  Greeks,  Arabs,  and  Franks. — 
Loss  of  the  Latin  Tongue. — Studies  and  Solitude  of  the  Greeks. 

A  eay  of  historic  light  seems  to  beam  from  the  darkness 

of  the  tenth  century.     We  open  with  curiosity  and  respect 

the  royal  volumes  of  Constantine  Porphyrogeni- 

Memorials  ii.-ii  n  /•  1 

of  the  Greek    tus,    which  he  composed  at  a  mature  age  for  the 

empire.  ,  •*  ° 

instruction  of  his  son,  and  which  promise  to  unfold 
the  state  of  the  Eastern  empire,  both  in  peace  and  war,  both 
Works  of  a*  home  and  abroad.  In  the  first  of  these  works 
Porpnyro"6  ne  minutely  describes  the  pompous  ceremonies  of 
gemtus.  j.jie  church  an(j  palace  of  Constantinople,  according 
to  his  own  practice  and  that  of  his  predecessors.2  In  the  sec- 
ond he  attempts  an  accurate  survey  of  the  provinces,  the 
themes,  as  they  were  then  denominated,  both  of  Europe  and 
Asia.3     The  system  of  Roman  tactics,  the  discipline  and  or- 

1  The  epithet  of  nopQvpoykvqroc,  Porphyrogenitus,  born  in  the  purple,  is  ele- 
gantly defined  by  Claudian: 

"Ardua  privates  nescit  fortuna  Penates; 
Et  regnum  cum  luce  dedit.     Cognata  potestas 
Excepit  Tyrio  venerabile  pignus  in  ostro." 

And  Ducange,  in  his  Greek  and  Latin  Glossaries,  produces  many  passages  expres- 
sive of  the  same  idea. 

2  A  splendid  MS.  of  Constantine,  De  Cseremoniis  Anlae  et  Ecclesias  Byzantinse, 
wandered  from  Constantinople  to  Buda,  Frankfort,  and  Leipsic,  where  it  was  pub- 
lished in  a  splendid  edition  by  Leich  and  Reiske  (a.d.  1751,  in  folio),  with  such 
lavish  praise  as  editors  never  fail  to  bestow  on  the  worthy  or  worthless  object  of 
their  toil. 

3  See,  in  the  first  volume  of  Banduri's  Imperium  Orientale,  Constantinus  de 
Thematibus,  p.  1-24  [torn.  iii.  p.  11-64,  edit.  Bonn]  ;  De  Administrando  Imperio, 
p.  45-127,  edit.  Venet.  [t.  iii.  p.  65-270,  edit.  Bonn].  The  text  of  the  old  edition 
of  Meursius  is  corrected  from  a  MS.  of  the  royal  library  of  Paris,  which  Isaac 
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der  of  tlie  troops,  and  the  military  operations  by  land  and 
sea,  are  explained  in  the  third  of  these  didactic  collections, 
which  may  be  ascribed  to  Constantine  or  his  father  Leo.4  In 
the  fourth,  of  the  administration  of  the  empire,  be  reveals  the 
secrets  of  the  Byzantine  policy,  in  friendly  or  hostile  inter- 
course with  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  literary  labors  of 
the  age,  the  practical  systems  of  law,  agriculture,  and  history, 
might  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  subject,  and  the  honor 
of  the  Macedonian  princes.  The  sixty  books  of  the  Basilics? 
the  code  and  pandects  of  civil  jurisprudence,  were  gradually 
framed  in  the  three  first  reigns  of  that  prosperous  dynasty. 
The  art  of  agriculture  had  amused  the  leisure,  and  exercised 
the  pens,  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  ancients ;  and  their 
chosen  precepts  are  comprised  in  the  twenty  books  of  the 
Geojjonics6  of  Constantine.     At  his  command  the  historical 

Casanbon  had  formerly  seen  (Epist.  ad  Polybinm,  p.  10),  and  the  sense  is  illus- 
trated by  two  maps  of  William  Deslisle,  the  prince  of  geographers  till  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  greater  D'Anville. 

4  The  Tactics  of  Leo  and  Constantine  are  published  with  the  aid  of  some  new 
MSS.  in  the  great  edition  of  the  works  of  Meursius,  by  the  learned  John  Lami 
(torn.  vi.  p.  531-920,  1211-1417,  Florent.  1745),  yet  the  text  is  still  corrupt  and 
mutilated,  the  version  is  still  obscure  and  faulty.  The  imperial  library  of  Vienna 
would  afford  some  valuable  materials  to  a  new  editor  (Fabric.  Biblioth.  Gragc. 
tom.vi.  p.  369,  370). a 

5  On  the  subject  of  the  Basilics,  Fabricins  (Biblioth.  GraDC.  torn.  xii.  p.  425- 
514),  and  Heineccius  (Hist.  Juris  Romani,  p.  396-399),  and  Giannone  (Istoria 
Civile  di  Napoli,  torn.  i.  p.  450-458),  as  historical  civilians,  may  be  usefully  con- 
sulted. Forty-one  books  of  this  Greek  code  have  been  published,  with  a  Latin 
version,  by  Charles  Annibal  Fabrottus  (Paris,  1647),  in  seven  tomes  in  folio ;  four 
other  books  have  been  since  discovered,  and  are  inserted  in  Gerard  Meerman's 
Novus  Thesaurus  Juris  Civ.  et  Canon,  torn.  v.  Of  the  whole  work,  the  sixty 
books,  John  Leunclavius  has  printed  (Basil,  1575)  an  eclogue  or  synopsis.  The 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  novels,  or  new  laws,  of  Leo,  may  be  found  in  the  Cor- 
pus Juris  Civilis.b 

6  I  have  used  the  last  and  best  edition  of  the  Geoponics  (by  Nicolas  Niclas, 
Lipsia;,  1781,  2  vols,  in  octavo).  I  read  in  the  preface  that  the  same  emperor  re- 
stored the  long-forgotten  systems  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy ;  and  his  two  books 
of  Ilippiatrica,  or  Horse-physic,  were  published  at  Paris,  1530,  in  folio  (Fabric. 
Biblioth.  Gra:c.  torn.  vi.  p.  493-500). 


1  Compare  Institutions  Militaires  de  l'Empereur  Le'on  le  Philosophe,  traduites 
par  Joly  de  Maizeroy. — S. 

b  For  an  account  of  the  Basilica  and  of  the  sources  of  the  Byzantine  law,  see 
Note  A  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. — S. 
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examples  of  vice  and  virtue  were  methodized  in  fifty-three 
books,7  and  every  citizen  might  apply  to  his  contemporaries 
or  himself  the  lesson  or  the  warning  of  past  times.  From 
the  august  character  of  a  legislator,  the  sovereign  of  the 
East  descends  to  the  more  humble  office  of  a  teacher  and  a 
scribe ;  and  if  his  successors  and  subjects  were  regardless  of 
his  paternal  cares,  we  may  inherit  and  enjoy  the  everlasting 
legacy. 

A  closer  survej7'  will  indeed  reduce  the  value  of  the  gift 
and  the  gratitude  of  posterity  :  in  the  possession  of  these  im- 
Theirimper-  perial  treasures  we  may  still  deplore  our  poverty 
fections.  an(j  jgnorance ;  ail(j  the  fading  glories  of  their  au- 
thors will  be  obliterated  by  indifference  or  contempt.  The 
Basilics  will  sink  to  a  broken  copy,  a  partial  and  mutilated 
version  in  the  Greek  language,  of  the  laws  of  Justinian  ;  but 
the  sense  of  the  old  civilians  is  often  superseded  by  the  influ- 
ence of  bigotry :  and  the  absolute  prohibition  of  divorce,  con- 
cubinage, and  interest  for  money,  enslaves  the  freedom  of 
trade  and  the  happiness  of  private  life.  In  the  historical  book 
a  subject  of  Constantine  might  admire  the  inimitable  virtues 
of  Greece  and  Kome :  he  might  learn  to  what  a  pitch  of  en- 
ergy and  elevation  the  human  character  had  formerly  aspired. 
But  a  contrary  effect  must  have  been  produced  by  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  which  the  great  logothete,  or 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  was  directed  to  prepare;  and  the 
dark  fund  of  superstition  was  enriched  by  the  fabulous  and 
florid  legends  of  Simon  the  Metaphrast.*  The  merits  and 
miracles  of  the  whole  calendar  are  of  less  account  in  the  eyes 
of  a  sage  than  the  toil  of  a  single  husbandman,  who  multi- 
plies the  gifts  of  the  Creator  and  supplies  the  food  of  his 

1  Of  these  fifty-three  books,  or  titles,  only  two  have  been  preserved  and  printed 
— De  Legationibns  (by  Fulvius  Ursinus,  Antwerp,  1582,  and  Daniel  Hceschelius, 
August. Vindel.  1G03)  and  De  Virtutibus  et  Vitiis  (by  Henry  Valesius,  or  De  Va- 
lois,  Paris,  1634). 

8  The  life  and  writings  of  Simeon  Metaphrastes  are  described  by  Hankius  (De 
Scriptoribtis  Byzant.  p.  418-460).  This  biographer  of  the  saints  indulged  him- 
self in  a  loose  paraphrase  of  the  sense  or  nonsense  of  more  ancient  acts.  His 
Greek  rhetoric  is  again  paraphrased  in  the  Latin  version  of  Surius,  and  scarcely  a 
thread  can  be  now  visible  of  the  original  texture. 
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brethren.  fet  the  royal  authors  of  the  Geqponics  were  more 
seriously  employed  in  expounding  the  precepts  of  the  destroy- 
ing art,  which  has  been  taught  since  the  days  of  Xenophon* 
as  the  art  of  heroes  and  kings.  But  the  Tactics  of  Leo  and 
Constantine  are  mingled  with  the  baser  alloy  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived.  It  was  destitute  of  original  genius ;  they 
implicitly  transcribe  the  rules  and  maxims  which  had  been 
confirmed  by  victories.  It  was  unskilled  in  the  propriety  of 
style  and  method ;  they  blindly  confound  the  most  distant 
and  discordant  institutions,  the  phalanx  of  Sparta  and  that  of 
Macedon,  the  legions  of  Cato  and  Trajan,  of  Augustus  and 
Theodosius.  Even  the  use,  or  at  least  the  importance,  of 
these  military  rudiments  may  be  fairly  questioned :  their  gen- 
eral theory  is  dictated  by  reason ;  but  the  merit,  as  well  as 
difficulty,  consists  in  the  application.  The  discipline  of  a  sol- 
dier is  formed  by  exercise  rather  than  by  study :  the  talents 
of  a  commander  are  appropriated  to  those  calm,  though  rapid, 
minds,  which  nature  produces  to  decide  the  fate  of  armies  and 
nations :  the  former  is  the  habit  of  a  life,  the  latter  the  glance 
of  a  moment ;  and  the  battles  won  by  lessons  of  tactics  may 
be  numbered  with  the  epic  poems  created  from  the  rules  of 
criticism.  The  book  of  ceremonies  is  a  recital,  tedious  yet 
imperfect,  of  the  despicable  pageantry  which  had  infected  the 
Church  and  State  since  the  gradual  decay  of  the  purity  of 
the  one  and  the  power  of  the  other.  A  review  of  the  themes 
or  provinces  might  promise  such  authentic  and  useful  infor- 
mation as  the  curiosity  of  government  only  can  obtain,  in- 
stead of  traditionary  fables  on  the  origin  of  the  cities,  and 
malicious  epigrams  on  the  vices  of  their  inhabitants.10    Such 

9  According  to  the  first  book  of  the  Cyropaedia,  professors  of  tactics,  a  small 
part  of  the  science  of  war,  were  already  instituted  in  Persia,  by  which  Greece  must 
be  understood.  A  good  edition  of  all  the  Scriptores  Tactici  would  be  a  task  not 
unworthy  of  a  scholar.  His  industry  might  discover  some  new  MSS.,  and  hia 
learning  might  illustrate  the  military  history  of  the  ancients.  But  this  scholar 
should  be  likewise  a  soldier;  and,  alas  !  Quintus  Icilius  is  no  more." 

10  After  observing  that  the  demerit  of  the  Cappadocians  rose  in  proportion  to 


*  M.  Guichardt,  author  of  Memoires  Militaires  stir  les  Grecs  et  surles  Romains. 
See  Gibbon's  Extraits  liaisonues  de  mes  Lectures.  Misc.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  219. — M. 
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information  the  historian  would  have  been  pleased  to  record , 
nor  should  his  silence  be  condemned  if  the  most  interest- 
ing objects,  the  population  of  the  capital  and  provinces,  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  and  revenues,  the  numbers  of  subjects 
and  strangers  who  served  under  the  imperial  standard,  have 
been  unnoticed  by  Leo  the  Philosopher  and  his  son  Constan- 
tine.  His  treatise  of  the  public  administration  is  stained 
with  the  same  blemishes ;  yet  it  is  discriminated  by  peculiar 
merit :  the  antiquities  of  the  nations  may  be  doubtful  or  fab- 
ulous ;  but  the  geography  and  manners  of  the  barbaric  world 
Embassy  of  are  delineated  with  curious  accuracy.  Of  these 
Liatprand.  nations  the  Franks  alone  were  qualified  to  observe 
in  their  turn,  and  to  describe,  the  metropolis  of  the  East. 
The  ambassador  of  the  great  Otho,  a  bishop  of  Cremona,  has 
painted  the  state  of  Constantinople  about  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century :  his  style  is  glowing,  his  narrative  lively,  his 
observation  keen;  and  even  the  prejudices  and  passions  of 
Liutprand  are  stamped  with  an  original  character  of  freedom 
and  genius."  From  this  scanty  fund  of  foreign  and  domestic 
materials  I  shall  investigate  the  form  and  substance  of  the 
Byzantine  empire ;  the  provinces  and  wealth,  the  civil  gov- 
ernment and  military  force,  the  character  and  literature,  of 
the  Greeks  in  a  period  of  six  hundred  years,  from  the  reign  of 
Heraclius  to  the  successful  invasion  of  the  Franks  or  Latins. 

After  the  final  division  between  the  sons  of  Theodosius,  the 
swarms  of  barbarians  from  Scythia  and  Germany  overspread 
the  provinces  and  extinguished  the  empire  of  ancient  Rome. 


their  rank  and  riches,  he  inserts  a  more  pointed  epigram,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Demodocus : 

KairirafioKtiv  iror  iyttlva  ram)  Saieev,  a\Ad  rat  airft 
KdrOave,  yevoajxtvui  a'ifiaroe  lotoKov. 

The  sting  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  French  epigram  against  Freron :  "  Un 
serpent  mordit  Jean  Freron — Eh  bien  ?  Le  serpent  en  mourut."  But,  as  the 
Paris  wits  are  seldom  read  in  the  Anthology,  I  should  be  curious  to  learn  through 
what  channel  it  was  conveyed  for  their  imitation  (Constantin.  Porphyrogen.  de 
Themat.  c.  ii.  [torn.  iii.  p.  21,  edit.  Bonn] ;  Brunck,  Analect.  Grasc.  torn.  ii.  p.  56 ; 
Brodaji  Anthologia,  1.  ii.  p.  244). 

11  The  Legatio  Liutprandi  Episcopi  Creroonensis  ad  Nicephorum  Phocam  is 
inserted  in  Muratori,  Scriptores  Berum  Italicarum,  torn.  ii.  para  L 
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The  weakness  of  Constantinople  was  concealed  by  extent  of 
_,  dominion :  her  limits  were  inviolate,  or  at  least  en- 

TtlC  thCTQdS 

or  provinces    tire :  and  the  kingdom  of  Justinian  was  enlarged 

of  the  empire,  '  .  .  .  . 

and  its  limits  by  the  splendid  acquisition  of  Africa  and  Italy. 

ineveryage.        '  .       r  .       *  ,  J 

But  the  possession  ot  these  new  conquests  was 
transient  and  precarious,  and  almost  a  moiety  of  the  Eastern 
empire  was  torn  away  by  the  arms  of  the  Saracens.  Syria 
and  Egypt  were  oppressed  by  the  Arabian  caliphs,  and,  after 
the  reduction  of  Africa,  their  lieutenants  invaded  and  sub- 
dued the  Roman  province  which  had  been  changed  into  the 
Gothic  monarchy  of  Spain.  The  islands  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean were  not  inaccessible  to  their  naval  powers ;  and  it  was 
from  their  extreme  stations,  the  harbors  of  Crete  and  the  for- 
tresses of  Cilicia,  that  the  faithful  or  rebel  emirs  insulted  the 
majesty  of  the  throne  and  capital.  The  remaining  provinces, 
under  the  obedience  of  the  emperors,  were  cast  into  a  new 
mould ;  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  presidents,  the  consulars, 
and  the  counts  was  superseded  by  the  institution  of  the 
themes,12  or  military  governments,  which  prevailed  under  the 
successors  of  Heraclius,  and  are  described  by  the  pen  of  the 
royal  author.  Of  the  twenty-nine  themes,  twelve  in  Europe 
and  seventeen  in  Asia,  the  origin  is  obscure,  the  etymology 
doubtful  or  capricious,  the  limits  were  arbitrary  and  fluctuat- 
ing ;  but  some  particular  names  that  sound  the  most  strangely 
to  our  ear  were  derived  from  the  character  and  attributes  of  the 
troops  that  were  maintained  at  the  expense  and  for  the  guard 
of  the  respective  divisions.*    The  vanity  of  the  Greek  princes 

19  See  Constantine  de  Thematibus,  in  Banduri,  torn.  i.  p.  1-30,  who  owns  that 
the  word  is  ovk  Trakaia.  Qkfia  is  used  by  Maurice  (Stratagem.  1.  ii.  c.  2)  for  a 
legion,  from  whence  the  name  was  easily  transferred  to  its  post  or  province  (Du- 
cange,  Gloss.  Graec.  torn.  i.  p.  487,  488).  Some  etymologies  are  attempted  for 
the  Opsician,  Optimatian,  Thracesian,  themes. 


*  The  following  list  of  the  themes  is  given  in  Mr.  Finlay's  Hist,  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  14.  The  Asiatic  themes  were:  1.  Anatolikon,  including  parts 
of  Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  Isauria,  Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia;  2.  The  Armeniac,  includ- 
ing Pontus  and  Cappadocia;  3.  The  Thrakesian,  part  of  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and 
Ionia  ;  4.  Opsikion,  Mysia,  and  part  of  Bithynia  and  Phrygia  ;  5.  Optimaton,  the 
part  of  Bithynia  towards  the  Bosphorus ;  <!.  Bukellarion,  Galatia ;  7.  Paphlago- 
niu;  8.  Chaldia,  the  country  about  Trebizond ;  9.  Mesojwtamia,  the  trifling  pos- 
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most  eagerly  grasped  the  shadow  of  conquest  and  the  memory 
of  lost  dominion.  A  new  Mesopotamia  was  created  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Euphrates ;  the  appellation  and  praetor  of 
Sicily  were  transferred  to  a  narrow  slip  of  Calabria;  and  a 
fragment  of  the  duchy  of  Beneventum  was  promoted  to  the 
style  and  title  of  the  theme  of  Lombardy.  In  the  decline  of 
the  Arabian  empire  the  successors  of  Constantine  might  in- 
dulge their  pride  in  more  solid  advantages.  The  victories  of 
Nicephorus,  John  Zimisces,  and  Basil  the  Second  revived  the 
fame,  and  enlarged  the  boundaries,  of  the  Roman  name  ;  the 
province  of  Cilicia,  the  metropolis  of  Antioch,  the  islands  of 
Crete  and  Cyprus,  were  restored  to  the  allegiance  of  Christ 
and  Caesar ;  one  third  of  Italy  was  annexed  to  the  throne  of 
Constantinople,  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  was  destroyed,  and 
the  last  sovereigns  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  extended  their 
sway  from  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Rome.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  prospect  was  again  cloud- 
ed by  new  enemies  and  new  misfortunes ;  the  relics  of  Italy 
were  swept  away  by  the  Norman  adventurers,  and  almost  all 
the  Asiatic  branches  were  dissevered  from  the  Roman  trunk 
by  the  Turkish  conquerors.  After  these  losses,  the  emperors 
of  the  Comnenian  family  continued  to  reign  from  the  Danube 
to  Peloponnesus,  and  from  Belgrade  to  Nice,  Trebizond,  and 
the  winding  stream  of  the  Meander.  The  spacious  provinces 
of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece  were  obedient  to  their  scep- 
tre ;  the  possession  of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  Crete  was  accom- 


sessions  of  the  empire  on  the  Mesopotamian  frontier;  10.  Koloneia,  the  country 
between  Pontus  and  Armenia  Minor,  through  which  the  Lycus  flows,  near  Neo- 
caesarea ;  11.  Sebastia,  the  second  Armenia  (Scrip,  post  Theoph.  112) ;  12.  Lycan- 
dos,  a  theme  formed  by  Leo  VI.  (the  Wise)  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  ;  13.  The 
Kibyrraiot,  Caria,  Lycia,  and  the  coast  of  Cilicia;  14.  Cyprus;  15.  Samos;  16. 
jEgean.  Cappadocia  is  mentioned  as  a  theme  (Scrip,  post  Theoph.  112),  and 
Charsiania  (Genesius,  46)  :  they  had  formed  part  of  the  Armeniac  theme. 

The  twelve  European  themes  were:  1.  Thrace;  2.  Macedonia;  3.  Strymon; 
4.  Thessalonica;  S.Hellas;  6.  Peloponnesus ;  7.  Cephallenia;  8.  Nicopolis ;  9. 
Dyrrachium  ;  10.  Sicily ;  11.  Longibardia  (Calabria) ;  12.  Cherson.  The  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  which  formed  the  sixteenth  Asiatic  theme,  were  the  usual  sta- 
tion of  the  European  naval  squadron,  under  the  command  of  a  Drungarias.  They 
are  often  called  Dodekannesos,  and  their  admiral  was  an  officer  of  consideration 
at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  (Theophanes,  383. )  The  list  of  the  themes 
given  by  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  is  a  traditional,  not  a»  official,  document. 
Cyprus  and  Sicily  had  been  conquered  by  the  Arabs  long  before  ho  wrote. — S. 
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panied  by  the  fifty  islands  of  the  ^Egean  or  Holy  Sea,1*  aud 
the  remnant  of  their  empire  transcends  the  measure  of  the 
largest  of  the  European  kingdoms. 

The  same  princes  might  assert,  with  dignity  and  truth,  that 
of  all  the  monarchs  of  Christendom  they  possessed  the  great- 
General  es*  city,"  the  most  ample  revenue,  the  most  flourish' 
popilKus"3  ing  aud  populous  state.  With  the  decline  and  fall 
uess-  of  the  empire  the  cities  of  the  West  had  decayed 

and  fallen ;  nor  could  the  ruins  of  Rome,  or  the  mud  walls, 
wooden  hovels,  and  narrow  precincts  of  Paris  and  London, 
prepare  the  Latin  stranger  to  contemplate  the  situation  and 
extent  of  Constantinople,  her  stately  palaces  and  churches, 
and  the  arts  and  luxury  of  an  innumerable  people.  Her 
treasures  might  attract,  but  her  virgin  strength  had  repelled, 
and  still  promised  to  repel,  the  audacious  invasion  of  the  Per- 
sian and  Bulgarian,  the  Arab  and  the  Russian.  The  prov- 
inces were  less  fortunate  and  impregnable,  and  few  districts, 
few  cities,  could  be  discovered  which  had  not  been  violated 
by  some  fierce  barbarian,  impatient  to  despoil,  because  he  was 
hopeless  to  possess.  From  the  age  of  Justinian  the  Eastern 
empire  was  sinking  below  its  former  level ;  the  powers  of  de- 
struction were  more  active  than  those  of  improvement ;  and 
the  calamities  of  war  were  embittered  by  the  more  perma- 
nent evils  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  The  captive 
who  had  escaped  from  the  barbarians  was  often  stripped  and 

13  "Ayioc  irekaybg,  as  it  is  styled  by  the  modern  Greeks,  from  which  the  cor- 
rupt names  of  Archipelago,  l'Archipel,  and  the  Arches  have  been  transformed  by 
geographers  and  seamen  (D'Anville,  Geographic  Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p.  281 ;  Analyse 
de  la  Carte  de  la  Grece,  p.  60).  The  numbers  of  monks  or  caloyers  in  all  the  isl- 
ands and  the  adjacent  mountain  of  Athos  (Observations  de  Belon,  fol.  32,  verso), 
Monte  Santo,  might  justify  the  epithet  of  holy,  clyiog,  a  slight  alteration  from  the 
original  aiyaioc,  imposed  by  the  Dorians,  who,  in  their  dialect,  gave  the  figurative 
name  of  a'iyec,  or  goats,  to  the  bounding  waves  (Vossius,  apud  Cellarium,  Geo- 
graph.  Antiq.  torn.  i.  p.  829. )a 

14  According  to  the  Jewish  traveller  who  had  visited  Europe  and  Asia,  Con- 
stantinople was  equalled  only  by  Bagdad,  the  great  city  of  the  Ismaelites  (Voyage 
de  Benjamin  de  Tudele,  par  Baratier,  torn.  i.  c.  5,  p.  46). 


*  This  etymology  cannot  be  accepted.    Various  others  have  been  proposed,  but 
the  origin  of  the  word  is  quite  uncertain. — S. 
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imprisoned  by  the  ministers  of  his  sovereign ;  the  Greek  su- 
perstition relaxed  the  mind  by  prayer,  and  emaciated  the  body 
by  fasting;  and  the  multitude  of  convents  and  festivals  di- 
verted many  hands  and  many  days  from  the  temporal  service 
of  mankind.  Yet  the  subjects  of  the  Byzantine  empire  were 
still  the  most  dexterous  and  diligent  of  nations ;  their  coun- 
try was  blessed  by  nature  with  every  advantage  of  soil,  cli- 
mate, and  situation ;  and,  in  the  support  and  restoration  of 
the  arts,  their  patient  and  peaceful  temper  was  more  useful 
than  the  warlike  spirit  and  feudal  anarchy  of  Europe.  The 
provinces  that  still  adhered  to  the  empire  were  repeopled  and 
enriched  by  the  misfortunes  of  those  which  were  irrecov- 
erably lost.  From  the  yoke  of  the  caliphs,  the  Catholics  of 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa  retired  to  the  allegiance  of  their 
prince,  to  the  society  of  their  brethren  ;  the  movable  wealth, 
which  eludes  the  search  of  oppression,  accompanied  and  alle- 
viated their  exile,  and  Constantinople  received  into  her  bo- 
som the  fugitive  trade  of  Alexandria  and  Tyre.  The  chiefs 
of  Armenia  and  Scythia,  who  fled  from  hostile  or  religious 
persecution,  were  hospitably  entertained;  their  followers  were 
encouraged  to  build  new  cities  and  to  cultivate  waste  lands ; 
and  many  spots,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  preserved  the  name, 
the  manners,  or  at  least  the  memory,  of  these  national  colo- 
nies. Even  the  tribes  of  barbarians  who  had  seated  them- 
selves in  arms  on  the  territory  of  the  empire  were  gradually 
reclaimed  to  the  laws  of  the  Church  and  State,  and,  as  long  as 
they  were  separated  from  the  Greeks,  their  posterity  supplied 
a  race  of  faithful  and  obedient  soldiers.  Did  we  possess 
sufficient  materials  to  survey  the  twenty-nine  themes  of  the 
Byzantine  monarchy,  our  curiosity  might  be  satisfied  with  a 
chosen  example:  it  is  fortunate  enough  that  the  clearest 
light  should  be  thrown  on  the  most  interesting  province,  and 
the  name  of  Peloponnesus  will  awaken  the  attention  of  the 
classic  reader. 

As  early  as  the  eighth  century,  in  the  troubled  reign  of  the 
Iconoclasts,  Greece,  and  even  Peloponnesus,15  were  overrun  by 

15  'Ea9\atw6rj  dl  Traoa  17  %b>pa  tal  yiyove  j3ap€apo£,  says  Constantiue  (Theiuati- 
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8ome  Sclavonian  bands  who  outstripped  the  royal  standard 
of  Bulgaria.  The  strangers  of  old,  Cadmus,  and 
pounesns:  Danaus,  and  Pelops,  had  planted  in  that  fruitful 
soil  the  seeds  of  policy  and  learning;  but  the  sav- 
ages of  the  north  eradicated  what  yet  remained  of  their  sickly 
and  withered  roots.  In  this  irruption  the  country  and  the  in- 
habitants were  transformed ;  the  Grecian  blood  was  contami- 
nated ;  and  the  proudest  nobles  of  Peloponnesus  were  brand- 
ed with  the  names  of  foreigners  and  slaves.  By  the  diligence 
of  succeeding  princes,  the  land  was  in  some  measure  purified 
from  the  barbarians ;  and  the  humble  remnant  was  bound  by 
an  oath  of  obedience,  tribute,  and  military  service,  which  they 
often  renewed  and  often  violated.  The  siege  of  Patras  was 
formed  by  a  singular  concurrence  of  the  Sclavonians  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  the  Saracens  of  Africa.  In  their  last  distress 
a  pious  fiction  of  the  approach  of  the  prsetor  of  Corinth  re- 
vived the  courage  of  the  citizens.  Their  sally  was  bold  and 
successful ;  the  strangers  embarked,  the  rebels  submitted,  and 
the  glory  of  the  day  was  ascribed  to  a  phantom  or  a  stranger, 
who  fought  in  the  foremost  ranks  under  the  character  of  St. 
Andrew  the  Apostle.  The  shrine  which  contained  his  relics 
was  decorated  with  the  trophies  of  victory,  and  the  captive 
race  was  forever  devoted  to  the  service  and  vassalage  of  the 
metropolitan  Church  of  Patras.  By  the  revolt  of  two  Scla- 
vonian tribes  in  the  neigborhood  of  Helos  and  Laeedaemon, 
the  peace  of  the  peninsula  was  often  disturbed.  They  some- 
times insulted  the  weakness,  and  sometimes  resisted  the  op- 
pression, of  the  Byzantine  government,  till  at  length  the  ap- 
proach of  their  hostile  brethren  extorted  a  golden  bull  to  de- 
fine the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  Ezzerites  and  Milengi, 
whose  annual  tribute  was  defined  at  twelve  hundred  pieces  of 


bus,  1.  ii.  c.  6,  p.  25  [torn.  iii.  p.  53,  edit.  Bonn]),  in  a  style  as  barbarous  as  tbe  idea, 
which  he  confirms,  as  usual,  by  a  foolish  epigram.  The  epitomizer  of  Strabo  like- 
wise observes,  icai  vvv  Si  ird(rav"HTrttpov,Kal  'EXKdSa  it^e^ov,  Kai  IIe\oTr6vvr)ffov, 
rat  MaKtSoviav,  ^KvOat  2/c\a£oi  vefiovrai  (1.  vii.  p.  98,  edit.  Hudson.  ;  p.  1251,  edit. 
Casaub.  [Almel.]):  a  passage  which  leads  Dodwell  a  weary  dance  (Geograph. 
Minor,  torn.  ii.  dissert,  vi.  p.  170-191),  to  enumerate  the  inroads  of  the  Sclavi,  and 
to  fix  the  date  (a.d.  980)  of  this  petty  geographer. 
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gold.*    From  these  strangers  the  imperial  geographer  has  ac- 

*  The  subject  of  the  Slavonian  population  in  Greece,  and  especially  in  the  Pel- 
oponnesus, which  Gibbon  has  dismissed  in  a  few  sentences,  is  one  of  considerable 
interest,  and  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy  among  modern  scholars.  Col- 
onel Leake,  in  his  Researches  in  Greece,  published  in  1814,  pointed  out  at  length 
from  the  Byzantine  writers  the  proofs  we  have  of  the  long  residence  of  the  Sla- 
vonians in  every  part  of  Greece  ;  and  he  first  observed  that  the  Slavonian  names 
of  places  in  Greece  are  often  the  same  as  those  of  places  in  the  most  distant  parts 
of  Russia.  Acting  upon  this  discovery,  Professor  Fallmerayer,  in  his  work  enti- 
tled "Geschichte  der  halbinsel  Morea  wahrend  des  Mittelalters,"  published  in 
1830,  maintained  that  the  Hellenic  race  in  Europe  was  exterminated  by  the  Sla- 
vonians, and  that  the  present  inhabitants  of  Greece  are  Byzantinized  Slavonians. 
Iu  support  of  this  opinion  he  subsequently  published  a  tract  entitled  "  Welchen 
Einfluss  hatte  die  Besetznng  Griechenlands  durch  die  Slaven  auf  das  Schicksal 
der  Stadt  Athen?  Oder  die  Enstehung  der  heutigen  Griechen."  These  works 
called  forth  many  opponents,  of  whom  the  ablest  is  Zinkeisen,  in  his  "  Geschichte 
Griechenlands."  The  hypothesis  of  Fallmerayer  rests,  indeed,  upon  no  solid 
proof,  and  cannot  be  accepted ;  but  the  views  of  the  other  party,  who  maintain 
that  the  modern  Greeks  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Greeks  who  were  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  are  equally  extravagant.  Of  the  main  fact,  that  the  Sla- 
vonians formed  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Greece  for  several  centuries,  there 
can  be  no  dispute.  This  is  expressly  stated  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  Porphy- 
rogenitus  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Gibbon  (note  15),  who  refers  the  completion  of 
the  Slavonian  colonization  of  Greece  to  the  time  of  the  great  pestilence  that  depop- 
ulated the  East  in  a.d.  740.  In  the  same  century  the  European  navigators  spoke 
of  the  Peloponnesus  as  Slavonian  land  (Fallmerayer,  Geschichte  der  halbinsel  Mo- 
rea, vol.  ii.  p.  444).  But  of  the  history  of  the  Slavonian  conquests  in  Greece  we 
have  only  a  scanty  account.  Their  invasion  of  the  country  in  the  reign  of  Justin- 
ian has  been  already  mentioned  (Gibbon,  vol.  iv.  p.  317),  and  their  permanent  set- 
tlement in  Peloponnesus  appears  to  have  been  first  made  under  the  shelter  of  the 
Avar  power,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  (Finlay,  Medieval  Greece,  p.  16). 
Under  the  feeble  sway  of  the  successors  of  Justinian  the  Slavonians  in  Pelopon- 
nesus became  independent  of  the  Byzantine  empire  ;  and  no  attempt  was  made 
to  check  their  growing  power  till  the  reign  of  Leo  III.,  the  Isaurian,  who  breathed 
new  life  into  the  decaying  empire.  The  Slavonians  in  their  turn  made  a  vigor- 
ous effort  to  maintain  their  independence,  and  to  become  masters  of  the  whole  of 
Peloponnesus.  For  this  purpose,  in  the  year  807,  they  made  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt upon  Patras  mentioned  by  Gibbon.  From  this  time  the  Greeks  gradually 
regained  the  ascendency ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Theophilus,  the  Slavonians  again 
rose  in  arms,  and  were  masters  of  the  open  country  for  several  years.  They 
were,  however,  subdued  by  Theodora,  who  governed  the  empire  during  the  mi- 
nority of  her  son  Michael  III.,  a.d.  842-852;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  Ezeritse  ('E&plrai)  and  Milengi  (MiXijyyot),  two  Slavonian  tribes,  the  former  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Helos,  and  the  latter  in  that  of  Sparta,  became  tributary  to 
the  Byzantine  government.  They,  however,  rebelled  in  the  reign  of  Romanus 
I.,  a.d.  920-944 ;  and  upon  being  conquered  again,  their  tribute  was  fixed  at  1200 
pieces  of  gold,  as  Gibbon  relates. 

At  a  later  time  we  obtain  some  account  of  the  Slavonians  in  Peloponnesus  from 
the  "Chronicle  of  the  Morea,"  an  anonymous  poem  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
written  in  Romaic  Greek,  which  was  published  for  the  first  time  by  Buohon,  ac- 
companied by  a  French  translation,  Paris,  1840.  (See  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca, 
p.  135.)  We  learn  from  this  Chronicle  that,  when  the  Franks  invaded  Pelopon- 
nesus at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Melingi  (MtXi'yyoi,  as  they 
are  there  called)  were  masters  of  all  Mount  Taygetus;  and  that  in  Elis  Slavo- 
nians were  in  possession  of  a  district  called  Skorta,  extending  from  the  ruins  of 
Olympia  to  the  sources  of  the  Ladon. 
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curately  distinguished  a  domestic  and  perhaps  original  race, 
who,  in  some  degree,  might  derive  their  blood  from  the  much' 
Freemen  of  injured  Helots.  The  liberality  of  the  Romans,  and 
Lacoma.  especially  of  Augustus,  had  enfranchised  the  mari- 
time cities  from  the  dominion  of  Sparta ;  and  the  continuance 
of  the  same  benefit  ennobled  them  with  the  title  of  Eleuthero, 
or  Free-Laconians.18  In  the  time  of  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus  they  had  acquired  the  name  of  Mainotes,  under  which 
they  dishonor  the  claim  of  liberty  by  the  inhuman  pillage  of 
all  that  is  shipwrecked  on  their  rocky  shores.  Their  territory, 
barren  of  corn  but  fruitful  of  olives,  extended  to  the  Cape  of 
Malea :  they  accepted  a  chief  or  prince  from  the  Byzantine 
praetor ;  and  a  light  tribute  of  four  hundred  pieces  of  gold 
was  the  badge  of  their  immunity  rather  than  of  their  depend- 
ence. The  freemen  of  Laconia  assumed  the  character  of  Ro- 
mans, and  long  adhered  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  By 
the  zeal  of  the  Emperor  Basil,  they  were  baptized  in  the  faith 
of  Christ :  but  the  altars  of  Yenus  and  Neptune  had  been 
crowned  by  these  rustic  votaries  five  hundred  years  after 
they  were  proscribed  in  the  Roman  world.a    In  the  theme  of 

16  Strabon.  Geograph.  1.  viii.  p.  562  [p.  366,  edit.  Casaub.];  Pausanias,  Graec. 
Descriptio,  1.  iii.  c.  21,  p.  264,  265 ;  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  iv.  c.  8. 


The  Slavonian  language  has  long  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  Greece ;  and  the  only- 
durable  remains  of  the  people  in  Greece  are  the  geographical  names  which  they 
gave.  According  to  Leake  (Peloponnesiaca,  p.  326)  there  is  at  present  in  the 
Morea  one  Slavonian  name  to  every  ten  Greek  names ;  but  the  proportion  of  the 
former  must  at  an  earlier  period  have  been  much  more  considerable ;  as  the 
Greeks,  upon  recovering  the  districts  occupied  by  the  Slavonians,  frequently  gave 
Greek  names  to  the  places  they  regained.  For  further  details  respecting  the  Sla- 
vonians in  Greece,  see  Finlay,  Medieval  Greece,  p.  1  seq. — S. 

■  There  is  another  people  in  Peloponnesus,  whom  Gibbon  has  omitted  to  men- 
tion, but  who  have  stronger  claims  than  the  Mainotes,  or,  indeed,  than  any  other 
people  in  Greece,  to  be  regarded  as  genuine  descendants  of  the  ancient  Hellenic 
population.  These  are  the  Tzakones,  the  inhabitants  of  Tzakonia,  which  is  only 
another  form  of  the  name  Laconia.  Tzakonia  is  a  mountainous  district  in  the 
northeastern  extremity  of  the  ancient  Laconia.  The  dialect  of  the  Tzakones  dif- 
fers considerably  from  the  modern  Greek,  and  bears  a  much  closer  resemblance 
to  the  ancient  language.  It  has  been  conjectured  with  considerable  probability 
that  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Cynurians,  and  have  retained  with  the 
tenacity  of  mountaineers  the  language  of  their  forefathers.  A  full  account  of  the 
Tzakonic  dialect  has  been  given  by  Thiersch  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich  in  1832,  and  of  which  Col- 
onel Leake  has  published  a  copious  abstract  in  his  Peloponnesiaca, p.  304  seq,. — S. 
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Peloponnesus17  forty  cities  were  still  numbered,  and  the  de- 
cities  and  clining  state  of  Sparta,  Argos,  and  Corinth  may  be 
PeViopon-°f  suspended  in  the  tenth  century,  at  an  equal  dis- 
De8US-  tance,  perhaps,  between  their  antique  splendor  and 

their  present  desolation.  The  duty  of  military  service,  either 
in  person  or  by  substitute,  was  imposed  on  the  lands  or  bene- 
fices of  the  province ;  a  sum  of  five  pieces  of  gold  was  as- 
sessed on  each  of  the  substantial  tenants ;  and  the  same  capi- 
tation was  shared  among  several  heads  of  inferior  value.  On 
the  proclamation  of  an  Italian  war,  the  Peloponnesians  ex- 
cused themselves  by  a  voluntary  oblation  of  one  hundred 
pounds  of  gold  (four  thousand  pounds  sterling),  and  a  thou- 
sand horses  with  their  arms  and  trappings.  The  churches 
and  monasteries  furnished  their  contingent ;  a  sacrilegious 
profit  was  extorted  from  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  honors ;  and 
the  indigent  Bishop  of  Leucadia18  was  made  responsible  for  a 
pension  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold.19 

But  the  wealth  of  the  province,  and  the  trust  of  the  reve- 
nue, were  founded  on  the  fair  and  plentiful  produce  of  trade 
„     „  x        and  manufactures :  aud  some  symptoms  of  liberal 

Manufactures,  '  *    .  * 

especially  of  policy  may  be  traced  in  a  law  which  exempts  from 
all  personal  taxes  the  mariners  of  Peloponnesus, 
and  the  workmen  in  parchment  and  purple.  This  denomina- 
tion may  be  fairly  applied  or  extended  to  the  manufactures 
of  linen,  woollen,  and  more  especially  of  silk  :  the  two  former 
of  which  had  flourished  in  Greece  since  the  days  of  Homer ; 
and  the  last  was  introduced  perhaps  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Justinian.  These  arts,  which  were  exercised  at  Corinth, 
Thebes,  and  Argos,  afforded  food  and  occupation  to  a  numer- 
ous people :  the  men,  women,  and  children  were  distributed 

11  Constantin.  de  Administrando  Imperio  [De  Thematibus],  1.  ii.  c.  50,  51,  52 
[torn.  iii.  p.  52,  edit.  Bonn]. 

18  Tbe  rock  of  Leucate  was  the  southern  promontory  of  his  i&land  and  diocese. 
Had  he  been  the  exclusive  guardian  of  tiie  Lover's  Leap,  so  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  Ovid  (Epist.  Sappho)  and  the  Spectator,  he  might  have  been  the  rich- 
est prelate  of  the  Greek  Church. 

19  "  Leucatensis  mihi  juravit  episcopus,  quotannis  ecclesiam  suam  debere  Nice- 
phoro  aureos  centum  persolvere,  similiter  et  ceteras  plus  minusve  secundum  vires 
•uas."    (Liutprand  in  Legat.  p.  489  [Murat.  Scrip.  K.  I.  torn,  ii]) 
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according  to  their  age  and  strength ;  and  if  many  of  these 
were  domestic  slaves,  their  masters,  who  directed  the  work 
and  enjoyed  the  profit,  were  of  a  free  and  honorable  condi- 
tion. The  gifts  which  a  rich  and  generous  matron  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus presented  to  the  Emperor  Basil,  her  adopted  son, 
were  doubtless  fabricated  in  the  Grecian  looms.  Danielis  be- 
stowed a  carpet  of  fine  wool,  of  a  pattern  which  imitated  the 
spots  of  a  peacock's  tail,  of  a  magnitude  to  overspread  the  floor 
of  a  new  church,  erected  in  the  triple  name  of  Christ,  of  Mi- 
chael the  archangel,  and  of  the  prophet  Elijah.  She  gave  six 
hundred  pieces  of  silk  and  linen,  of  various  use  and  denomi- 
nation :  the  silk  was  painted  with  the  Tyrian  dye,  and  adorn- 
ed by  the  labors  of  the  needle ;  and  the  linen  was  so  exqui- 
sitely fine,  that  an  entire  piece  might  be  rolled  in  the  hollow 
of  a  cane.90  In  his  description  of  the  Greek  manufactures,  a 
historian  of  Sicily  discriminates  their  price,  according  to  the 
weight  and  quality  of  the  silk,  the  closeness  of  the  texture, 
the  beauty  of  the  colors,  and  the  taste  and  materials  of  the 
embroidery.  A  single,  or  even  a  double  or  treble  thread  was 
thought  sufficient  for  ordinary  sale;  but  the  union  of  six 
threads  composed  a  piece  of  stronger  and  more  costly  work- 
manship. Among  the  colors,  he  celebrates,  with  affectation 
of  eloquence,  the  fiery  blaze  of  the  scarlet,  and  the  softer  lus- 
tre of  the  green.  The  embroidery  was  raised  either  in  silk 
or  gold :  the  more  simple  ornament  of  stripes  or  circles  was 
surpassed  by  the  nicer  imitation  of  flowers :  the  vestments 
that  were  fabricated  for  the  palace  or  the  altar  often  glitter- 
ed with  precious  stones ;  and  the  figures  were  delineated  in 
strings  of  Oriental  pearls.21     Till  the  twelfth  century,  Greece 

40  See  Constantine  (in  Vit.  Basil,  c.  74,  75,  76,  p.  195,  197  [p.  317-320,  edit. 
Bonn],  in  Script,  post  Theophanem),  who  allows  himself  to  use  many  technical 
or  barbarous  words :  barbarous,  says  he,  ry  tujp  iroW&v  d/xaOut,  koXov  yap  iiri 
tovtoiq  koivoXekthv.     Ducange  labors  on  some ;  but  he  was  not  a  weaver. 

81  The  manufactures  of  Palermo,  as  they  are  described  by  Hugo  Falcandus 
(Hist.  Sicula  in  proem,  in  Muratori  Script.  Kerum  Italicarum,  torn.  vii.  p.  256),  are 
a  copy  of  those  of  Greece.  Without  transcribing  his  declamatory  sentences,  which 
I  have  softened  in  the  text,  I  shall  observe  that  in  this  passage  the  strange  word 
exarentasmata  is  very  properly  changed  for  exanthemata  by  Carusius,  the  first 
editor.     Falcandus  lived  about  the  year  1190. 
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alone,  of  all  the  countries  of  Christendom,  was  possessed  of 
the  insect  who  is  taught  by  nature,  and  of  the  workmen  who 
are  instructed  by  art,  to  prepare  this  elegant  luxury.  But 
the  secret  had  been  stolen  by  the  dexterity  and  diligence  of 
the  Arabs :  the  caliphs  of  the  East  and  "West  scorned  to  bor- 
row from  the  unbelievers  their  furniture  and  apparel ;  and 
two  cities  of  Spain,  Almeria  and  Lisbon,  were  famous  for  the 
manufacture,  the  use,  and  perhaps  the  exportation  of  silk.  It 
,  ,     was  first  introduced  into  Sicily  by  the  Normans; 

transported  .  .  .  ,,..., 

from  Greece  and  this  emigration  of  trade  distinguishes  the  vic- 
tory of  Roger  from  the  uniform  and  fruitless  hos- 
tilities of  every  age.  After  the  sack  of  Corinth,  Athens,  and 
Thebes,  his  lieutenant  embarked  with  a  captive  train  of  weav- 
ers and  artificers  of  both  sexes,  a  trophy  glorious  to  their  mas- 
ter and  disgraceful  to  the  Greek  emperor.23  The  King  of  Sic- 
ily was  not  insensible  of  the  value  of  the  present;  and,  in 
the  restitution  of  the  prisoners,  he  excepted  only  the  male  and 
female  manufacturers  of  Thebes  and  Corinth,  who  labor,  says 
the  Byzantine  historian,  under  a  barbarous  lord,  like  the  old 
Eretrians  in  the  service  of  Darius.93  A  stately  edifice,  in  the 
palace  of  Palermo,  was  erected  for  the  use  of  this  industrious 
colony  ;34  and  the  art  was  propagated  by  their  children  and 
disciples  to  satisfy  the  increasing  demand  of  the  western 
world.  The  decay  of  the  looms  of  Sicily  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  troubles  of  the  island  and  the  competition  of  the  Italian 

22  "  Inde  ad  interiora  Graciae  progressi,  Corinthum,  Thebas,  Athenas,  antiqua 
nobilitate  celebres,  expugnant ;  et,  maxima  ibidem  prada  direpta,  opifices  etiam, 
qui  Seiicos  pannos  texere  solent,  ob  ignominiam  Imperatoris  illius,  suique  prin- 
cipis  gloriam,  captivos  deducunt.  Quos  Rogerius,  in  Palermo  Sicilian  metropoli 
collocans,  artem  texendi  suos  edocere  pracepit ;  et  exhinc  prsedicta  ars  ilia,  prius 
a  Gratis  tantum  inter  Christianos  habita,  Romanis  patere  coepit  ingeniis."  (Otho 
Frisingen.  de  Gestis  Frederici  1. 1.  i.  c.  33,  in  Muratori  Script.  Ital.  torn.  vi.  p.  668  ) 
This  exception  allows  the  bishop  to  celebrate  Lisbon  and  Almeria  in  sericoruM 
pannornm  opificio  praenobilissimaa  (in  Chron.  apud  Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  toia. 
ix.  p.  415). 

23  Nicetas  in  Manuel,  1.  ii.  c.  8,  p.  65  [p.  129,  130,  edit.  Bonn].  He  describes 
these  Greeks  as  skilled  Evr\rpi6vg  6%vaQ  {xpaivttv,  as  tor<£  irpoaav't^ovraQ  twv  t£a- 
/ii'rwi/  Kai  ■xpvaoiraGTwv  utoXuiv. 

24  Hugo  Falcandus  styles  them  "Nobiles  offitinas."  The  Arabs  had  not  intro 
duced  silk,  though  they  had  planted  canes  and  made  sugar  in  the  plain  of  Palermo, 
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cities.  In  the  year  thirteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  Lucca 
alone,  among  her  sister  republics,  enjoyed  the  lucrative  mo- 
nopoly.26 A  domestic  revolution  dispersed  the  manufacturers 
to  Florence,  Bologna,  Yenice,  Milan,  and  even  the  countries 
beyond  the  Alps ;  and  thirteen  years  after  this  event,  the 
statutes  of  Modena  enjoin  the  planting  of  mulberry-trees  and 
regulate  the  duties  on  raw  silk.86  The  northern  climates  are 
less  propitious  to  the  education  of  the  silk-worm ;  but  the  in- 
dustry of  France  and  England27  is  supplied  and  enriched  by 
the  productions  of  Italy  and  China. 

I  must  repeat  the  complaint  that  the  vague  and  scanty 

memorials  of  the  times  will  not  afford  any  just  estimate  of 

„     the  taxes,  the  revenue,  and  the  resources  of  the 

Revenue  of  '    .  '  .  /.  -n 

the  Greek       Greek  empire.8.     From  every  province  of  Europe 

empire.  ..-.» 

and  Asia  the  rivulets  of  gold  and  silver  discharged 
into  the  imperial  reservoir  a  copious  and  perennial  stream. 
The  separation  of  the  branches  from  the  trunk  increased  the 
relative  magnitude  of  Constantinople;  and  the  maxims  of 
despotism  contracted  the  State  to  the  capital,  the  capital  to  the 
palace,  and  the  palace  to  the  royal  person.  A  Jewish  travel- 
ler, who  visited  the  East  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  lost  in  his 

25  See  the  Life  of  Castruccio  Casticani,  not  by  Machiavel,  but  by  his  more  au- 
thentic biographer,  Nicholas  Tegrimi.  Muratori,  who  has  inserted  it  in  the  elev- 
enth volume  of  his  Scriptores,  quotes  this  curious  passage  in  his  Italian  Antiqui- 
ties (torn.  i.  dissert,  xxv.  p.  378). 

26  From  the  MS.  statutes,  as  they  are  quoted  by  Muratori  in  his  Italian  Antiq- 
uities (torn.  ii.  dissert,  xxx.  p.  46-48). 

21  The  broad  silk  manufacture  was  established  in  England  in  the  year  1620 
(Anderson's  Chronological  Deduction,  vol.  ii.  p.  4) :  but  it  is  to  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  that  we  owe  the  Spitalfields  colony. 


a  There  is  one  fact,  highly  creditable  to  the  Byzantine  finances,  which  deserves 
to  be  mentioned.  From  the  extinction  of  the  western  Roman  empire  in  47G,  to 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  crusaders  in  1204,  the  gold  coinage  of  the 
empire  was  maintained  constantly  of  the  same  weight  and  standard.  The  con- 
cave gold  byzants  of  Isaac  II.  are  precisely  of  the  same  weight  and  value  as  the 
solidus  of  Leo  the  Great  and  Zeno  the  Isaurian.  Gold  was  the  circulating  medi- 
um of  the  empire,  and  the  purity  of  the  Byzantine  coinage  rendered  it  for  many 
centuries  the  only  gold  currency  that  circulated  in  Europe.  In  England,  Sweden, 
and  Russia,  the  Ityznnt  of  Constantinople  long  enjoyed  the  same  superiority  as  ii 
now  conceded  to  the  British  funds.  The  few  emperors  who  ventured  to  adulter- 
ate the  coinage  have  been  stigmatized  by  history,  and  their  successors  immediate; 
ly  restored  the  ancient  standard.     Finlay,  Medieval  Greece,  p.  51. — S. 
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admiration  of  the  Byzantine  riches.  "It  is  here,"  says  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela, "  in  the  queen  of  cities,  that  the  tributes  of 
the  Greek  empire  are  annually  deposited,  and  the  lofty  tow- 
ers are  filled  with  precious  magazines  of  silk,  purple,  and 
gold.  It  is  said  that  Constantinople  pays  each  day  to  her 
sovereign  twenty  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  which  are  levied 
on  the  shops,  taverns,  and  markets,  on  the  merchants  of  Per- 
sia and  Egypt,  of  Russia  and  Hungary,  of  Italy  and  Spain, 
who  frequent  the  capital  by  sea  and  land."28  In  all  pecun- 
iary matters  the  authority  of  a  Jew  is  doubtless  respecta- 
ble; but  as  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  would  pro- 
duce a  yearly  income  exceeding  seven  millions  sterling,  I 
am  tempted  to  retrench  at  least  the  numerous  festivals  of  the 
Greek  calendar.  The  mass  of  treasure  that  was  saved  by  The- 
odora and  Basil  the  Second  will  suggest  a  splendid,  though 
indefinite,  idea  of  their  supplies  and  resources.  The  mother 
of  Michael,  before  she  retired  to  a  cloister,  attempted  to 
check  or  expose  the  prodigality  of  her  ungrateful  son  by  a 
free  and  faithful  account  of  the  wealth  which  he  inherited ; 
one  hundred  and  nine  thousand  pounds  of  gold  and  three 
hundred  thousand  of  silver,  the  fruits  of  her  own  economy 
and  that  of  her  deceased  husband.29  The  avarice  of  Basil  is 
not  less  renowned  than  his  valor  and  fortune :  his  victorious 
armies  were  paid  and  rewarded  without  breaking  into  the 
mass  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  gold  (about  eight 
millions  sterling),  which  he  had  buried  in  the  subterraneous 
vaults  of  the  palace.30    Such  accumulation  of  treasure  is  re- 

28  Voyage  de  Benjamin  de  Tudele,  torn.  i.  c.  5,  p.  44-52.  The  Hebrew  text 
has  been  translated  into  French  by  that  marvellous  child  Baratier,  who  has  added 
a  volume  of  crude  learning.  The  errors  and  fictions  of  the  Jewish  rabbi  are  not 
a  sufficient  ground  to  deny  the  reality  of  his  travels.* 

29  See  the  continuator  of  Theophanes  (1.  iv.  p.  107  [edit.  Par. ;  p.  172,  edit. 
Bonn]),  Cedrenus  (p.  544  [torn.  ii.  p.  158,  edit.  Bonn]),  and  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  L 
xvi.  [c.  2]  p.  157). 

30  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xvii.  [c.  8]  p.  225),  instead  of  pounds,  uses  the  more  clas- 
sic appellation  of  talents,  which,  in  a  literal  sense  and  strict  computation,  would 
multiply  sixty-fold  the  treasure  of  Basil. 

*  I  am  inclined,  with  Beugnot  (Les  Juifs  d'Occident,  part  iii.  p.  101  et  seq.) 
and  Jost  (Geschichte  der  Israeliter,  vol.  vi.  anhang.  p.  376),  to  consider  this  wori? 
a  mere  compilation,  and  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  travels. — M. 
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jected  by  the  theory  and  practice  of  modern  policy ;  and  we 
are  more  apt  to  compute  the  national  riches  by  the  use  and 
abuse  of  the  public  credit.  Yet  the  maxims  of  antiquity  are 
still  embraced  by  a  monarch  formidable  to  his  enemies ;  by  a 
republic  respectable  to  her  allies ;  and  both  have  attained  their 
respective  ends  of  military  power  and  domestic  tranquillity. 

Whatever  might  be  consumed  for  the  present  wants  or  re- 
served for  the  future  use  of  the  State,  the  first  and  most  sa- 
cred demand  was  for  the  pomp  and  pleasure  of 

Pomp  and  _  ,        ',        *  •.  ,  ,  n 

luxury  of  the  the  emperor :  and  his  discretion  only  could  define 

emperors.  x  '  .  ,  mi 

the  measure  of  his  private  expense.  The  princes 
of  Constantinople  were  far  removed  from  the  simplicity  of 
nature ;  yet,  with  the  revolving  seasons,  they  were  led  by 
taste  or  fashion  to  withdraw  to  a  purer  air  from  the  smoke 
and  tumult  of  the  capital.  They  enjoyed,  or  affected  to  en- 
joy, the  rustic  festival  of  the  vintage :  their  leisure  was 
amused  by  the  exercise  of  the  chase  and  the  calmer  occupa- 
tion of  fishing ;  and  in  the  summer  heats  they  were  shaded 
from  the  sun,  and  refreshed  by  the  cooling  breezes  from  the 
sea.  The  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  and  Europe  were  cov- 
ered with  their  magnificent  villas ;  but  instead  of  the  modest 
art  which  secretly  strives  to  hide  itself  and  to  decorate  the 
scenery  of  nature,  the  marble  structure  of  their  gardens  served 
only  to  expose  the  riches  of  the  lord  and  the  labors  of  the 
architect.  The  successive  casualties  of  inheritance  and  for- 
feiture had  rendered  the  sovereign  proprietor  of  many  stately 
houses  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  of  which  twelve  were  appro- 
priated to  the  ministers  of  state ;  but  the  great  palace,31  the 
centre  of  the  imperial  residence,  was  fixed  during  eleven  cen- 
turies to  the  same  position,  between  the  hippodrome,  the  Ca- 
thedral of  St.  Sophia,  and  the  gardens,  which  de- 
of  cmfstan-  scended  by  many  a  terrace  to  the  shores  of  the  Pro- 
pontis.  The  primitive  edifice  of  the  first  Constan- 
tine  was  a  copy,  or  rival,  of  ancient  Rome  ;  the  gradual  im- 

31  For  a  copious  and  minute  description  of  the  imperial  palace,  see  the  Con- 
stantinop.  Christiana  (1.  ii.  c.  4,  p.  113-123)  of  Ducange,  the  Tillemont  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Never  has  laborious  Germany  produced  two  antiquarians  mora 
laborious  and  accurate  than  these  two  natives  of  lively  France. 
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provements  of  his  successors  aspired  to  emulate  the  wonders 
of  the  Old  World,88  and  in  the  tenth  century  the  Byzantine 
palace  excited  the  admiration,  at  least  of  the  Latins,  by  an 
unquestionable  pre-eminence  of  strength,  size,  and  magnifi- 
cence.88 But  the  toil  and  treasure  of  so  many  ages  had  pro- 
duced a  vast  and  irregular  pile :  each  separate  building  was 
marked  with  the  character  of  the  times  and  of  the  founder ; 
and  the  want  of  space  might  excuse  the  reigning  monarch 
who  demolished,  perhaps  with  secret  satisfaction,  the  works 
of  his  predecessors.  The  economy  of  the  Emperor  Theophi- 
lus  allowed  a  more  free  and  ample  scope  for  his  domestic  lux- 
ury and  splendor:  A  favorite  ambassador,  who  had  aston- 
ished the  Abbassides  themselves  by  his  pride  and  liberality, 
presented  on  his  return  the  model  of  a  palace  which  the  Ca- 
liph of  Bagdad  had  recently  constructed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris.  The  model  was  instantly  copied  and  surpassed :  the 
new  buildings  of  Theophilus84  were  accompanied  with  gar- 
dens and  with  five  churches,  one  of  which  was  conspicuous 
for  size  and  beauty :  it  was  crowned  with  three  domes,  the 
roof -of  gilt  brass  reposed  on  columns  of  Italian  marble,  and 
the  walls  were  incrusted  with  marbles  of  various  colors.  In 
the  face  of  the  church  a  semicircular  portico,  of  the  figure 
and  name  of  the  Greek  sigma,  was  supported  by  fifteen  col- 
umns of  Phrygian  marble,  and  the  subterraneous  vaults  were 
of  a  similar  construction.  The  square  before  the  sigma  was 
decorated  with  a  fountain,  and  the  margin  of  the  basin  was 
lined  and  encompassed  with  plates  of  silver.     In  the  begin- 


32  The  Byzantine  palace  surpasses  the  Capitol,  the  palace  of  Pergamus,  the 
Kufinian  wood  (fmSpbv  ayaXfia),  the  Temple  of  Hadrian  at  Cyzicus,  the  Pyramids, 
the  Pharos,  etc.,  according  to  an  epigram  (Antholog.  Grasc.  1.  iv.  p.  498,  499; 
Brodsei,  npud  Wechel)  ascribed  to  Julian,  ex-praefect  of  Egypt.  Seventy-one  of  hij 
epigrams,  some  lively,  are  collected  in  Brunck  (Analect.  Graec.  torn.  ii.  p.  493- 
610)  ;  but  this  is  wanting. 

■*  "  Constantinopolitanum  Palatium  non  pulchritudine  solum,  verum  etiam 
fortitudine,  omnibus  quas  unquam  viderim  munitionibns  praestat"  (Liutprand, 
Hist.  1.  v.  c.  9,  p.  465). 

24  See  the  anonymous  continuator  of  Theophanes  (p.  59,  61,  86  [p.  94,  98, 139, 
edit.  Bonn]),  whom  I  have  followed  in  the  neat  and  concise  abstract  of  Le  Beau 
(Hist,  du  Bas  Empire,  torn.  xiv.  p.  436,  438). 
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ning  of  each,  season  the  basin,  instead  of  water,  was  replen- 
ished with  the  most  exquisite  fruits,  which  were  abandoned  to 
the  populace  for  the  entertainment  of  the  prince.  He  enjoy- 
ed this  tumultuous  spectacle  from  a  throne  resplendent  with 
gold  and  gems,  which  was  raised  by  a  marble  staircase  to  the 
height  of  a  lofty  terrace.  Below  the  throne  were  seated  the 
officers  of  his  guards,  the  magistrates,  the  chiefs  of  the  factions 
of  the  circus ;  the  inferior  steps  were  occupied  by  the  people, 
and  the  place  below  was  covered  with  troops  of  dancers,  sing- 
ers, and  pantomimes.  The  square  was  surrounded  by  the 
hall  of  justice,  the  arsenal,  and  the  various  offices  of  business 
and  pleasure ;  and  the  purple  chamber  was  named  from  the 
annual  distribution  of  robes  of  scarlet  and  purple  by  the  hand 
of  the  empress  herself.  The  long  series  of  the  apartments 
was  adapted  to  the  seasons,  and  decorated  with  marble  and 
porphyry,  with  painting,  sculpture,  and  mosaics,  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  His  fanciful  mag- 
nificence employed  the  skill  and  patience  of  such  artists  as 
the  times  could  afford;  but  the  taste  of  Athens  would  have 
despised  their  frivolous  and  costly  labors ;  a  golden  tree,  with 
its  leaves  and  branches,  which  sheltered  a  multitude  of  birds 
warbling  their  artificial  notes,  and  two  lions  of  massy  gold, 
and  of  the  natural  size,  who  looked  and  roared  like  their 
brethren  of  the  forest.  The  successors  of  Theophilus,  of  the 
Basilian  and  Comnenian  dynasties,  were  not  less  ambitious  of 
leaving  some  memorial  of  their  residence ;  and  the  portion  of 
the  palace  most  splendid  and  august  was  dignified  with  the 
title  of  the  golden  triclinium™  "With  becoming 
and  attend-  modesty  the  rich  and  noble  Greeks  aspired  to  imi- 
tate their  sovereign,  and  when  they  passed  through 
the  streets  on  horseback,  in  their  robes  of  silk  and  embroid- 
ery, they  were  mistaken  by  the  children  for  kings.88     A  raa- 

36  "  In  aureo  triclinio  qua?  praestantior  est  pars  potentissime  degens"  (the  usurp- 
er  Romunus),  "cocteras  partes  (JiHis)  distribuerat "  (Liutprand,  Hist.  1.  v.  c.  9, 
p.  46.r>).  For  this  lax  signification  of  Triclinium  ("iEdificium  tria  vel  plurajcXiV»j 
scilicet  orsyi;  complectens  "),  see  Ducange  (Gloss.  Graec.  et  Observations  sur  Join- 
riJle,  p.  240)  and  Keiske  (ad  Constantinum  de  Ceremoniis,  p.  7). 

38  "In  equis  vecti"  (says  Benjamin  of  Tudela)  "  regum  filiis  videntur  persimi- 
leo."  I  prefer  the  Latin  version  of  Constantino  l'EmDereur  (p.  46)  to  the  French 
of  Baratier  (torn.  i.  p.  49). 
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tron  of  Peloponnesus,"  who  had  cherished  the  infant  fortunes 
of  Basil  the  Macedonian,  was  excited  by  tenderness  or  vanity 
to  visit  the  greatness  of  her  adopted  son.  In  a  journey  of 
five  hundred  miles  from  Patras  to  Constantinople,  her  age  or 
indolence  declined  the  fatigue  of  a  horse  or  carriage ;  the  soft 
litter  or  bed  of  Danielis  was  transported  on  the  shoulders  of 
ten  robust  slaves,  and,  as  they  were  relieved  at  easy  distances, 
a  band  of  three  hundred  was  selected  for  the  performance  of 
this  service.  She  was  entertained  in  the  Byzantine  palace 
with  filial  reverence  and  the  honors  of  a  queen ;  and  what- 
ever might  be  the  origin  of  her  wealth,  her  gifts  were  not 
unworthy  of  the  regal  dignity.  I  have  already  described  the 
fine  and  curious  manufactures  of  Peloponnesus,  of  linen,  silk, 
and  woollen ;  but  the  most  acceptable  of  her  presents  con- 
sisted in  three  hundred  beautiful  youths,  of  whom  one  hun- 
dred were  eunuchs;88  "for  she  was  not  ignorant,"  says  the  his- 
torian, "  that  the  air  of  the  palace  is  more  congenial  to  such 
insects,  than  a  shepherd's  dairy  to  the  flies  of  the  summer." 
During  her  lifetime  she  bestowed  the  greater  part  of  her  es- 
tates in  Peloponnesus,  and  her  testament  instituted  Leo,  the 
son  of  Basil,  her  universal  heir.  After  the  payment  of  the 
legacies,  fourscore  villas  or  farms  were  added  to  the  imperial 
domain,  and  three  thousand  slaves  of  Danielis  were  enfran- 
chised by  their  new  lord,  and  transplanted  as  a  colony  to  the 
Italian  coast.  From  this  example  of  a  private  matron  we  may 
estimate  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  emperors.  Yet 
our  enjoyments  are  confined  by  a  narrow  circle,  and,  whatso- 
ever may  be  its  value,  the  luxury  of  life  is  possessed  with 
more  innocence  and  safety  by  the  master  of  his  own,  than  by 
the  steward  of  the  public,  fortune. 

In  an  absolute  government,  which  levels  the  distinctions  of 

37  See  the  account  of  her  journey,  munificence,  and  testament,  in  the  Life  of 
Basil,  by  his  grandson  Constantine  (c.  74,  75,  76,  p.  195-197  [Theophan.  Conliu. 
p.  227  seq.,  317  seq.,  edit.  Bonn]). 

38  "  Carsamatium  "  (KapKtfinSee,  Ducange,  Gloss.)  "  Graeci  vocant,  amputatis  vi- 
rilibus  et  virg&,  puerum  eunuchum :  quos  Verdunenses  mercatores  ob  immensum 
lucrum  facere  solent  et  in  Hispaniam  ducere  "  (Liutprand,  1.  vi.  c.  3,  p.  470).  The 
last  abomination  of  the  abominable  slave-trade !  Yet  I  am  surprised  to  find  in 
the  tenth  century  such  active  speculations  of  commerce  in  Lorraine. 

V.—  32 
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noble  and  Plebeian  birth,  the  sovereign  is  the  sole  fountain 
Honors  and  °f  honor ;  and  the  rank,  both  in  the  palace  and  the 
iraperiaithe  empire,  depends  on  the  titles  and  offices  which  are 
family.  bestowed  and  resumed  by  his  arbitrary  will.    Above 

a  thousand  years,  from  Yespasian  to  Alexius  Comnenus,39  the 
Ccesar  was  the  second  person,  or  at  least  the  second  degree, 
after  the  supreme  title  of  Augustus  was  more  freely  com- 
municated to  the  sons  and  brothers  of  the  reigning  monarch. 
To  elude  without  violating  his  promise  to  a  powerful  asso- 
ciate, the  husband  of  his  sister,  and,  without  giving  himself 
an  equal,  to  reward  the  piety  of  his  brother  Isaac,  the  crafty 
Alexius  interposed  a  new  and  supereminent  dignity.  The 
happy  flexibility  of  the  Greek  tongue  allowed  him  to  com- 
pound the  names  of  Augustus  and  Emperor  (Sebastos  and 
Autocrator),  and  the  union  produced  the  sonorous  title  of 
Sebastocrator.  He  was  exalted  above  the  Caesar  on  the  first 
step  of  the  throne:  the  public  acclamations  repeated  his 
name ;  and  he  was  only  distinguished  from  the  sovereign  by 
some  peculiar  ornaments  of  the  head  and  feet.  The  emperor 
alone  could  assume  the  purple  or  red  buskins,  and  the  close 
diadem  or  tiara,  which  imitated  the  fashion  of  the  Persian 
kings.40  It  was  a  high  pyramidal  cap  of  cloth  or  silk,  almost 
concealed  by  a  profusion  of  pearls  and  jewels :  the  crown  was 
formed  by  a  horizontal  circle  and  two  arches  of  gold :  at  the 
summit,  the  point  of  their  intersection,  was  placed  a  globe  or 
cross,  and  two  strings  or  lappets  of  pearl  depended  on  either 
cheek.  Instead  of  red,  the  buskins  of  the  Sebastocrator  and 
Caesar  were  green ;  and  on  their  open  coronets,  or  crowns,  the 
precious  gems  were  more  sparingly  distributed.  Beside  and 
below  the  Caesar  the  fancy  of  Alexius  created  the  Panhyper- 

39  See  the  Alexiad  (1.  iii.  p.  78,  79  [edit.  Par. ;  torn.  i.  p.  147  seq.,  edit.  Bonnj) 
of  Anna  Comnena,  who,  except  in  filial  piety,  may  be  compared  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Montpensier.  In  her  awful  reverence  for  titles  and  forms,  she  styles  her  father 
'EmoTrifiovapxriQ,  the  inventor  of  this  royal  art,  the  Ttyyi\  Tt%vS)v,  and  iiriarrjfiti 
iiriaTruxwv. 

40  2rk/i[ia,  ort<pavoc,  SidSrjfia ;  see  Reiske,  ad  Ceremoniale,  p.  14, 15.  Ducange 
has  given  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  crowns  of  Constantinople,  Rome,  Fiance, 
etc.  (sur  Joinville,  xxv.  p.  289-303) ;  but  of  his  thirty-four  models  none  exactly 
tolly  with  Anna's  description. 
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sebastos  and  the  Protosebastos,  whose  sound  and  signification 
will  satisfy  a  Grecian  ear.  They  imply  a  superiority  and  a 
priority  above  the  simple  name  of  Augustus ;  and  this  sacred 
and  primitive  title  of  the  Roman  prince  was  degraded  to  the 
kinsmen  and  servants  of  the  Byzantine  court.  The  daughter 
of  Alexius  applauds  with  fond  complacency  this  artful  grada- 
tion of  hopes  and  honors ;  but  the  science  of  words  is  acces- 
sible to  the  meanest  capacity ;  and  this  vain  dictionary  was 
easily  enriched  by  the  pride  of  his  successors.  To  their  favor- 
ite sons  or  brothers  they  imparted  the  more  lofty  appellation 
of  Lord  or  Despot,  which  was  illustrated  with  new  ornaments 
and  prerogatives,  and  placed  immediately  after  the  person  of 
the  emperor  himself.  The  five  titles  of — 1.  Despot;  2.Sebas- 
tocrator;  S.Ccesar;  4.  Panhyjpersebastos ;  and,  5.  Protosebas- 
tos ;  were  usually  confined  to  the  princes  of  his  blood :  they 
were  the  emanations  of  his  majesty;  but  as  they  exercised 
no  regular  functions,  their  existence  was  useless,  and  their 
authority  precarious. 

But  in  every  monarchy  the  substantial  powers  of  govern- 
ment must  be  divided  and  exercised  by  the  ministers  of  the 
officers  of  the  palace  and  treasury,  the  fleet  and  army.  The  titles 
ifatefand5  alone  can  differ  ;  and  in  the  revolution  of  ages,  the 
the  army.  counts  and  praef  ects,  the  praetor  and  quaestor,  insen- 
sibly descended,  while  their  servants  rose  above  their  heads  to 
the  first  honors  of  the  State.  1.  In  a  monarchy,  which  refers 
every  object  to  the  person  of  the  prince,  the  care  and  cere- 
monies of  the  palace  form  the  most  respectable  department. 
The  Ouropalata,*1  so  illustrious  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  was 
supplanted  by  the  Protovestiare,  whose  primitive  functions 
were  limited  to  the  custody  of  the  wardrobe.  From  thence 
his  jurisdiction  was  extended  over  the  numerous  menials  of 

41  "Par  exstans  curis,  solo  diademate  dispar, 

Ordine  pro  rerum  vocitatus  Cura-Palati ;" 
■ays  the  African  Corippus  (De  Laudibus  Justini,  1.  i.  136) ;  and  in  the  same  cen- 
tury (the  sixth)  Cassiodorus  represents  him,  who,  "Aurea  virga  decoratus,  inter 
obsequia  numerosa,  ante  pedes  Regios  primus  incederet"  (Variar.  vii.  5).  But  this 
great  officer  (unknown)  aviiriyvaxtroq,  exercising  no  function,  vvv  de  ovSepiav,  was 
cast  down  by  the  modern  Greeks  to  the  fifteenth  rank  (Codin.  c.  5,  p.  65  [edit.  Par.  ; 
p.  35,  edit.  Bonn}). 
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pomp  and  luxury ;  and  lie  presided  with  his  silver  wand  at 
the  public  and  private  audience.  2.  In  the  ancient  system 
of  Constantine,  the  name  of  Zogothete,  or  accountant,  was  ap- 
plied to  the  receivers  of  the  finances :  the  principal  officers 
were  distinguished  as  the  Logothetes  of  the  domain,  of  the 
posts, the  army,  the  private  and  public  treasure;  and  the  great 
Logothete,  the  supreme  guardian  of  the  laws  and  revenues,  is 
compared  with  the  chancellor  of  the  Latin  monarchies.48  His 
discerning  eye  pervaded  the  civil  administration ;  and  he  was 
assisted,  in  due  subordination,  by  the  eparch  or  prsefect  of  the 
city,  the  first  secretary,  and  the  keepers  of  the  privy  seal,  the 
archives,  and  the  red  or  purple  ink  which  was  reserved  for 
the  sacred  signature  of  the  emperor  alone.43  The  introduc- 
tor  and  interpreter  of  foreign  ambassadors  were  the  great 
Chiauss"  and  the  Dragoman*1'  two  names  of  Turkish  origin, 
and  which  are  still  familiar  to  the  Sublime  Porte.  3.  From 
the  humble  style  and  service  of  guards,  the  Domestics  insensi- 
bly rose  to  the  station  of  generals ;  the  military  themes  of  the 
East  and  West,  the  legions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  were  often 
divided,  till  the  great  Domestic  was  finally  invested  with  the 
universal  and  absolute  command  of  the  land  forces.  The 
Protostrator,  in  his  original  functions,  was  the  assistant  of  the 
emperor  when  he  mounted  on  horseback:  he  gradually  be- 
came the  lieutenant  of  the  great  Domestic  in  the  field ;  and 

42  Nicetas  (in  Manuel,  1.  vii.  c.  i.  [p.  262,  edit.  Bonn])  defines  him  d>c  j/  Aarivwv 
[fiovXeTai]  <pu)vr)  KayicsKapiov,  wg  &  "E\\r)vtg  eiirouv  AoyoQirtiv.  Yet  the  epithet 
of  /ityag  was  added  by  the  elder  Andronicus  (Ducange,  torn.  i.  p.  822,  823). 

43  From  Leo  I.  (a.d.  470)  the  imperial  ink,  which  is  still  visible  on  some  origi- 
nal acts,  was  a  mixture  of  vermilion  and  cinnabar,  or  purple.  The  emperor's  guar- 
dians, who  shared  in  this  prerogative,  always  marked  in  green  ink  the  indiction  and 
the  month.  See  the  Dictionnaire  Diplomatique  (torn.  i.  p.  511-513),  a  valuable 
abridgment. 

44  The  sultan  sent  a  Siaovg  to  Alexins  (Anna  Comnena,  I.  vi.  p.  170  [torn.  i. 
p.  301,  edit.  Bonn];  Ducange  ad  loc);  and  Pachymer  often  speaks  of  the  fi'tyag 
rZaoig  (1.  vii.  c.  1  ;  1.  xii.  c.  30 ;  1.  xiii.  c.  22).  The  Chiaoush  basha  is  now  at  the 
head  of  700  officers  (Rycaut's  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  349,  octavo  edition). 

45  Tagerman  is  the  Arabic  name  of  an  interpreter  (D'Herbelot,  p.  854,  855); 
irpuiToq  tuiv  epfit]vt(ov,  ovg  koivwq  bvofiaZovai  dpayofidvovg,  says  Codinus  (c.  v. 
No.  70,  p.  67  [p.  40,  edit.  Bonn]).  See  Villehardouin  (No.  96),  Busbequiua 
(Epist.  iv.  p.  338),  and  Ducange  (Observations  sur  Villehardouin,  and  Glosa. 
Once,  et  Latin.). 
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his  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  stables,  the  cavalry,  and  the 
royal  train  of  hunting  and  hawking.  The  Stratopedarch  was 
the  great  judge  of  the  camp :  the  Protospathaire  command- 
ed the  guards;  the  Constable"  the  great  jEteriarch,  and  the 
Acolyth,  were  the  separate  chiefs  of  the  Franks,  the  barba- 
rians, and  the  Yarangi,  or  English,  the  mercenary  strangers, 
who,  in  the  decay  of  the  national  spirit,  formed  the  nerve  of 
the  Byzantine  armies.  4.  The  naval  powers  were  under  the 
command  of  the  great  Dake  •  in  his  absence  they  obeyed  the 
great  Drungaire  of  the  fleet ;  and,  in  his  place,  the  Emir,  or 
Admiral,  a  name  of  Saracen  extraction,47  but  which  has  been 
naturalized  in  all  the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  Of  these 
officers,  and  of  many  more  whom  it  would  be  useless  to  enu- 
merate, the  civil  and  military  hierarchy  was  framed.  Their 
honors  and  emoluments,  their  dress  and  titles,  their  mutual 
salutations  and  respective  pre-eminence,  were  balanced  with 
more  exquisite  labor  than  would  have  fixed  the  constitution 
of  a  free  people ;  and  the  code  was  almost  perfect  when  this 
baseless  fabric,  the  monument  of  pride  and  servitude,  was  for- 
ever buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  empire.48 

The  most  lofty  titles,  and  the  most  humble  postures,  which 
devotion  has  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being,  have  been  prosti- 
Adoration  of  tnted  by  flattery  and  fear  to  creatures  of  the  same 
the  emperor.  natjUre  with  ourselves.  The  mode  of  adoration? 
of  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground  and  kissing  the  feet  of 

46  Kovoaravkog,  or  kovtogtolvKoq,  a  corruption  from  the  Latin  Comes  stabuli,  or 
the  French  Conne"table.  In  a  military  sense  it  was  used  by  the  Greeks  in  the  elev- 
enth century,  at  least  as  early  as  in  France. 

41  It  was  directly  borrowed  from  the  Normans.  In  the  twelfth  century  Gian- 
none  reckons  the  Admiral  of  Sicily  among  the  great  officers. 

48  This  sketch  of  honors  and  offices  is  drawn  from  George  Codinus  Curopalata, 
who  survived  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks :  his  elaborate,  though 
trifling,  work  (De  Officiis  Ecclesiae  et  Aula?  C.  P.)  has  been  illustrated  by  the  notes 
of  Goar,  and  the  three  books  of  Gretser,  a  learned  Jesuit. 

49  The  respectful  salutation  of  carrying  the  hand  to  the  mouth,  ad  os,  is  the  root 
of  the  Latin  word  adoro,  adorare*  See  our  learned  Selden  (vol.  iii.  p.  143-1+5, 
942),  in  his  Titles  of  Honor.  It  seems,  from  the  first  book  of  Herodotus,  to  be  of 
Persian  origin. 

*  Adoro  is  a  compound  of  ad  and  oro,  and  does  not  come  from  ad  os,  though  oro 
*a  of  the  same  root  as  os. — S. 
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the  emperor,  was  borrowed  by  Diocletian  from  Persian  servi- 
tude ;  but  it  was  continued  and  aggravated  till  the  last  age  of 
the  Greek  monarchy.  Excepting  only  on  Sundays,  when  it 
was  waived,  from  a  motive  of  religious  pride,  this  humiliating 
reverence  was  exacted  from  all  who  entered  the  royal  pres- 
ence, from  the  princes  invested  with  the  diadem  and  purple, 
and  from  the  ambassadors  who  represented  their  independent 
sovereigns,  the  caliphs  of  Asia,  Egypt,  or  Spain,  the  kings  of 
France  and  Italy,  and  the  Latin  emperors  of  ancient  Rome. 
Reception  of  In  n^s  transactions  of  business,  Liutprand,  Bishop 
ambassadors.  0f  cremonajM  asserted  the  free  spirit  of  a  Frank 
and  the  dignity  of  his  master  Otho.  Yet  his  sincerity  cannot 
disguise  the  abasement  of  his  first  audience.  "When  he  ap- 
proached the  throne,  the  birds  of  the  golden  tree  began  to 
warble  their  notes,  which  were  accompanied  by  the  roarings  of 
the  two  lions  of  gold.  With  his  two  companions  Liutprand 
was  compelled  to  bow  and  to  fall  prostrate;  and  thrice  he 
touched  the  ground  with  his  forehead.  He  arose ;  but  in  the 
short  interval  the  throne  had  been  hoisted  by  an  engine  from 
the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  the  imperial  figure  appeared  in  new 
and  more  gorgeous  apparel,  and  the  interview  was  concluded 
in  haughty  and  majestic  silence.  In  this  honest  and  curious 
narrative  the  Bishop  of  Cremona  represents  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Byzantine  court,  which  are  still  practised  in  the  Sub- 
lime Porte,  and  which  were  preserved  in  the  last  age  by  the 
dukes  of  Muscovy  or  Russia.  After  a  long  journey  by  the 
sea  and  land,  from  Yenice  to  Constantinople,  the  ambassador 
halted  at  the  golden  gate,  till  he  was  conducted  by  the  for- 
mal officers  to  the  hospitable  palace  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion ;  but  this  palace  was  a  prison,  and  his  jealous  keepers  pro- 
hibited all  social  intercourse  either  with  strangers  or  natives. 
At  his  first  audience  he  offered  the  gifts  of  his  master — slaves, 
and  golden  vases,  and  costly  armor.  The  ostentatious  pay- 
ment of  the  officers  and  troops  displayed  before  his  eyes  the 
riches  of  the  empire:   he  was  entertained  at  a  royal  ban- 

50  The  two  embassies  of  Liutprand  to  Constantinople,  all  that  he  saw  or  suf- 
fered in  the  Greek  capital,  are  pleasantly  described  by  himself  (Hist.  1.  vi.  c.  1-4, 
p.  469-471 ;  Legatio  ad  Nicephorum  Phocam,  p.  479-489). 
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quet,"  in  which  the  ambassadors  of  the  nations  were  marshalled 
by  the  esteem  or  contempt  of  the  Greeks :  from  his  own  table, 
the  emperor,  as  the  most  signal  favor,  sent  the  plates  which 
he  had  tasted ;  and  his  favorites  were  dismissed  with  a  robe 
of  honor.68  In  the  morning  and  evening  of  each  day  his  civil 
and  military  servants  attended  their  duty  in  the  palace ;  their 
labor  was  repaid  by  the  sight,  perhaps  by  the  smile,  of  their 
lord ;  his  commands  were  signified  by  a  nod  or  a  sign :  but 
all  earthly  greatness  stood  silent  and  submissive  in  his  pres- 
ence.    In  his  regular  or  extraordinary  processions 

Processions 

and  acciama-  through  the  capital,  he  unveiled  his  person  to  the 
public  view :  the  rites  of  policy  were  connected 
with  those  of  religion,  and  his  visits  to  the  principal  churches 
were  regulated  by  the  festivals  of  the  Greek  calendar.  On 
the  eve  of  these  processions  the  gracious  or  devout  intention 
of  the  monarch  was  proclaimed  by  the  heralds.  The  streets 
were  cleared  and  purified ;  the  pavement  was  strewed  with 
flowers ;  the  most  precious  furniture,  the  gold  and  silver  plate 
and  silken  hangings,  were  displayed  from  the  windows  and 
balconies;  and  a  severe  discipline  restrained  and  silenced  the 
tumult  of  the  populace.  The  march  was  opened  by  the  mili- 
tary officers  at  the  head  of  their  troops :  they  were  followed 
in  long  order  by  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  the  civil 
government :  the  person  of  the  emperor  was  guarded  by  his 

51  Among  the  amusements  of  the  feast,  a  boy  balanced,  on  his  forehead,  a  pike 
or  pole,  twenty-four  feet  long,  with  a  cross-bar  of  two  cubits  a  little  below  the  top. 
Two  boys,  naked,  though  cinctured  (campestrati),  together,  and  singly,  climbed, 
stood,  played,  descended,  etc.,  "Ita  me  stupidum  reddidit:  utrum  mirabiliua 
nescio  "  (p.  470  [Liutpr.  Hist.  vi.  c.  4]).  At  another  repast  a  homily  of  Chrysos- 
tom  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  read  "  elata  voce  non  Latine  "*  (p.  483  [Murat. 
S.  I.t.  ii.]). 

62  Gala  is  not  improbably  derived  from  Cala,  or  Caloat,  in  Arabic  a  robe  of 
honor  (Reiske,  Not.  in  Ceremon.  p.  84).b 


*  On  the  contrary,  the  passage  is :  "Hac  in  coena  voce  Latina,  Beati  Joannis 
Chrysostomi  homiliam  in  Apostolorum  Actibus  legere  jussit." — S. 

b  This  is  doubtful.  Diez,  in  his  Etymologisches  Worterbuch  der  Romanischen 
Sprachen,  p.  159  (Bonn,  1853),  assigns  to  gala  a  Teutonic  origin,  and  derives  it 
from  the  Old  High  German  geil,  Anglo-Saxon  gal,  "gay,"  Old  High  Germ,  geili, 
"pride,  pomp."  From  gala  come  the  Italian  and  Spanish  galante,  and  French 
galant. — S. 
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eunuchs  and  domestics,  and  at  the  church  door  he  was  sol- 
emnly received  by  the  patriarch  and  his  clergy.  The  task  of 
applause  was  not  abandoned  to  the  rude  and  spontaneous 
voices  of  the  crowd.  The  most  convenient  stations  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  bands  of  the  blue  and  green  factions  of  the  cir- 
cus; and  their  furious  conflicts,  which  had  shaken  the  capital, 
were  insensibly  sunk  to  an  emulation  of  servitude.  From 
either  side  they  echoed  in  responsive  melody  the  praises  of 
the  emperor;  their  poets  and  musicians  directed  the  choir, 
and  long  life53  and  victory  were  the  burden  of  every  song. 
The  same  acclamations  were  performed  at  the  audience,  the 
banquet,  and  the  church;  and  as  an  evidence  of  boundless 
sway,  they  were  repeated  in  the  Latin,64  Gothic,  Persian, 
French,  and  even  English  language,65  by  the  mercenaries  who 
sustained  the  real  or  fictitious  character  of  those  nations.  By 
the  pen  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  this  science  of  form 
and  flattery  has  been  reduced  into  a  pompous  and  trifling 
volume,66  which  the  vanity  of  succeeding  times  might  enrich 
with  an  ample  supplement.  Yet  the  calmer  reflection  of  a 
prince  would  surely  suggest  that  the  same  acclamations  were 
applied  to  every  character  and  every  reign :  and  if  he  had 
risen  from  a  private  rank,  he  might  remember  that  his  own 

53  HoXvxpoviZuv  is  explained  by  ev<j>r)fiiZ,uv  (Codin.  c.  7  [c.  6,  p.  53,  edit.  Bonn] ; 
Ducange,  Gloss.  Graec.  torn.  i.  p.  1199). 

64  Kovtripier  Asovq  fifiirsptovp  (iearpovfi — fiiicrtop  <7»jc  aefiirip — /Jq^rc  ASfitjvt 
'BfiTrepdroptQ,  r\v  fiovXrog  avvoQ  (Ceremon.  c.  75,  p.  215  [torn.  i.  p.  370,  edit. 
Bonn]).  The  want  of  the  Latin  V  obliged  the  Greeks  to  employ  their  /3 ;  nor 
do  they  regard  quantity.  Till  he  recollected  the  true  language,  these  strange 
sentences  might  puzzle  a  professor. 

65  TLo\vxpovi%ovoi  Bdpayyoi,  Kara  tt\v  irarpiov  icai  ovroi  yXwaaav  avriov,  ijyovv 
'Iy/cXiviori  (Codin.  p.  90  [p.  57,  edit.  Bonn]).  I  wish  he  had  preserved  the  words, 
however  corrupt,  of  their  English  acclamation. 

66  For  all  these  ceremonies  see  the  professed  work  of  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus, with  the  notes,  or  rather  dissertations,  of  his  German  editors,  Leich  and 
lieiske.  For  the  rank  of  the  standing  courtiers,  p.  80  [edit.  Lips.  ;  torn.  i.  p.  136, 
edit.  Bonn],  not.  23,  62  ;  for  the  adoration,  except  on  Sundays,  p.  95,  240  [p.  162 
414, edit.  Bonn],  not.  131  ;  the  processions,  p.  2  [p.  5,  edit.  Bonn],  etc.,  not.  p.  3, 
etc.  ;  the  acclamations  passim,  not.  25,  etc.  ;  the  factions  and  Hippodrome,  p.  177- 
214  [c.  68-73,  p.  303-369,  edit.  Bonn],  not.  9,  93,  etc. ;  the  Gothic  games,  p.  221 
[p.  381,  edit.  Bonn],  not.  Ill ;  vintage,  p.  217  [c.  78,  p.  373,  edit.  Bonn],  not.  109: 
much  more  information  is  scattered  over  the  work. 
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voice  had  been  the  loudest  and  most  eager  in  applause,  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  envied  the  fortune,  or  conspired 
against  the  life,  of  his  predecessor.67 

The  princes  of  the  North,  of  the  nations,  says  Constantine, 
without  faith  or  fame,  were  ambitious  of  mingling  their  blood 
Marriage  of  w^tn  *ne  blood  of  the  Caesars,  by  their  marriage 
withfareign  w^a  a  royal  virgin,  or  by  the  nuptials  of  their 
nations.  daughters  with  a  Roman  prince.88  The  aged  mon- 
arch, in  his  instructions  to  his  son,  reveals  the  secret  maxims 
of  policy  and  pride,  and  suggests  the  most  decent  reasons  for 
refusing  these  insolent  and  unreasonable  demands.  Every  an- 
imal, says  the  discreet  emperor,  is  prompted  by  nature  to  seek 
a  mate  among  the  animals  of  his  own  species ;  and  the  hu- 
man species  is  divided  into  various  tribes,  by  the  distinction 
of  language,  religion,  and  manners.  A  just  regard  to  the  pu- 
rity of  descent  preserves  the  harmony  of  public  and  private 
life ;  but  the  mixture  of  foreign  blood  is  the  fruitful  source 
of  disorder  and  discord.  Such  had  ever  been  the  opinion  and 
practice  of  the  sage  Romans :  their  jurisprudence  proscribed 
the  marriage  of  a  citizen  and  a  stranger :  in  the  days  of  free- 
dom and  virtue  a  senator  would  have  scorned  to  match  his 
daughter  with  a  king :  the  glory  of  Mark  Antony  was  sullied 
by  an  Egyptian  wife:69  and  the  Emperor  Titus  was  compelled, 
by  popular  censure,  to  dismiss  with  reluctance  the  reluctant 
Berenice.80  This  perpetual  interdict  was  ratified  by  the  fab- 
ulous sanction  of  the  great  Constantine.     The  ambassadors  of 

B7  "Et  privato  Othoni  ntiper  atque  eadem  dicenti  nota  adulatio"  (Tacit.  Hist. 
i.  85). 

t8  The  thirteenth  chapter,  De  Administrations  Imperii,  may  be  explained  and 
rectified  by  the  Familiae  Byzantinse  of  Ducange. 

69  " Sequituique  nefas!  iEgyptia  conjunx"  (Virgil,  iEneid  viii.  686).  Yet 
this  Egyptian  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  long  line  of  kings.  "  Quid  te  mutavit  ?" 
(says  Antony  in  a  private  letter  to  Augustus),  "an  quod  reginam  ineo?  Uxor 
mea  est"  (Sueton.  in  August,  c.  69).  Yet  I  much  question  (for  I  cannot  stay  to 
inquire)  whether  the  triumvir  ever  dared  to  celebrate  his  marriage  either  with 
Roman  or  Egyptian  rites. 

60  "Berenicem  invitus  invitam  dimisit"  (Suetonius  in  Tito,  c.  7).  Have  I  ob- 
served elsewhere  that  this  Jewish  beauty  was  at  this  time  above  fifty  years  of 
age  ?  The  judicious  Racine  has  most  discreetly  suppressed  both  her  age  and  her 
country. 
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the  nations,  more  especially  of  the  unbelieving  nations,  were 
ima  inar  solemnly  admonished  that  such  strange  alliances 
law  of  con-     had  been  condemned  by  the  founder  of  the  church 

8t&  11  tine*  a  * 

and  city.  The  irrevocable  law  was  inscribed  on 
the  altar  of  St.  Sophia ;  and  the  impious  prince  who  should 
stain  the  majesty  of  the  purple  was  excluded  from  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  communion  of  the  Romans.  If  the  ambas- 
sadors were  instructed  by  any  false  brethren  in  the  Byzantine 
history,  they  might  produce  three  memorable  examples  of  the 
violation  of  this  imaginary  law :  the  marriage  of  Leo,  or  rath- 
er of  his  father  Constantine  the  Fourth,  with  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  the  Chazars,  the  nuptials  of  the  granddaughter  of 
Roman  us  with  a  Bulgarian  prince,  and  the  union  of  Bertha 
of  France  or  Italy  with  young  Romanus,  the  son  of  Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus  himself.  To  these  objections  three  an- 
swers were  prepared,  which  solved  the  difficulty  and  estab- 
lished the  law.    I.  The  deed  and  the  guilt  of  Con- 

The  first  .  & 

exception.  stantme  Copronymus  were  acknowledged.  The 
Isaurian  heretic,  who  sullied  the  baptismal  font  and 
declared  war  against  the  holy  images,  had  irtdeed  embraced  a 
barbarian  wife.  By  this  impious  alliance  he  accomplished 
the  measure  of  his  crimes,  and  was  devoted  to  the  just  cen- 
The  second.  sure  °f  tne  Church  and  of  posterity.  II.  Romanus 
a.d.941.  could  not  be  alleged  as  a  legitimate  emperor;  he 
was  a  Plebeian  usurper,  ignorant  of  the  laws,  and  regardless 
of  the  honor,  of  the  monarchy.  His  son  Christopher,  the 
father  of  the  bride,  was  the  third  in  rank  in  the  college  of 
princes,  at  once  the  subject  and  the  accomplice  of  a  rebel- 
lious parent.  The  Bulgarians  were  sincere  and  devout  Chris- 
tians ;  and  the  safety  of  the  empire,  with  the  redemption  of 
many  thousand  captives,  depended  on  this  preposterous  alli- 
ance. Yet  no  consideration  could  dispense  from  the  law  of 
Constantine :  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people  disap- 
proved the  conduct  of  Romanus;  and  he  was  reproached, 
both  in  his  life  and  death,  as  the  author  of  the  public  dis- 
The  third.  grace.  III.  For  the  marriage  of  his  own  son  with 
a.d.943.  j.ne  daughter  of  Hugo,  King  of  Italy,  a  more  hon* 
orable  defence  is  contrived  by  the  wise  Porphyrogenitus. 
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Constantino,  the  great  and  holy,  esteemed  the  fidelity  and  val- 
or of  the  Franks ;"  and  his  prophetic  spirit  beheld  the  vision 
of  their  future  greatness.  They  alone  were  excepted  from 
the  general  prohibition  :  Hugo,  King  of  France,  was  the  lin- 
eal descendant  of  Charlemagne  ;M  and  his  daughter,  Bertha, 
inherited  the  prerogatives  of  her  family  and  nation.  The 
voice  of  truth  and  malice  insensibly  betrayed  the  fraud  or  er- 
ror of  the  imperial  court.  The  patrimonial  estate  of  Hugo 
was  reduced  from  the  monarchy  of  France  to  the  simple 
county  of  Aries ;  though  it  was  not  denied  that,  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  times,  he  had  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Prov- 
ence, and  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  His  father  was  a 
private  noble ;  and  if  Bertha  derived  her  female  descent  from 
the  Carlovingian  line,  every  step  was  polluted  with  illegiti- 
macy or  vice.  The  grandmother  of  Hugo  was  the  famous 
Yaldrada,  the  concubine,  rather  than  the  wife,  of  the  second 
Lothair,  whose  adultery,  divorce,  and  second  nuptials  had 
provoked  against  him  the  thunders  of  the  Yatican.  His 
mother,  as  she  was  styled,  the  great  Bertha,  was  successively 
the.  wife  of  the  Count  of  Aries  and  of  the  Marquis  of  Tus- 
cany :  France  and  Italy  were  scandalized  by  her  gallantries ; 
and,  till  the  age  of  threescore,  her  lovers,  of  every  degree,  were 
the  zealous  servants  of  her  ambition.  The  example  of  ma- 
ternal incontinence  was  copied  by  the  King  of  Italy ;  and  the 
three  favorite  concubines  of  Hugo  were  decorated  with  the 
classic  names  of  Yenus,  Juno,  and  Semele.83  The  daughter 
of  Yenus  was  granted  to  the  solicitations  of  the  Byzantine 

61  Constantine  was  made  to  praise  the  eiyevEia  and  irepi^avEia  of  the  Franks, 
with  whom  he  claimed  a  private  and  public  alliance.  The  French  writers  (Isaac 
Casaubon  in  Dedicat.  Polybii)  are  highly  delighted  with  these  compliments. 

62  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  (De  Administrat.  Imp.  c.  26)  exhibits  a  pedi- 
gree and  life  of  the  illustrious  King  Hugo  (Trepi€\Eirrov  prjybi;  Otiywvof).  A  more 
correct  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  Criticism  of  Pagi,  the  Annals  of  Muratori, 
and  the  Abridgment  of  St.  Marc,  a.d.  925-946. 

63  After  the  mention  of  the  three  goddesses,  Liutprand  very  naturally  adds, 
"Et  quoniam  non  rex  solus  iis  abutebatur,  earum  nati  ex  incertis  patribus  ori- 
ginem  ducunt "  (Hist.  1.  iv.  c.  6)  :  for  the  marriage  of  the  younger  Bertha,  see 
Hist.  1.  v.  c.  5;  for  the  incontinence  of  the  elder,  "Dulcis  exercitio  Hymenaei," 
1.  ii.  c.  15  ;  for  the  virtues  and  vices  of  Hugo,  1  iii.  c.  5.  Yet  it  must  not  be  for- 
got that  the  Bishop  of  Cremona  was  a  lover  of  scandal. 
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court :  her  name  of  Bertha  was  changed  to  that  of  Eudoxia ; 
and  she  was  wedded,  or  rather  betrothed,  to  young  Roman  us, 
the  future  heir  of  the  empire  of  the  East.  The  consumma- 
tion of  this  foreign  alliance  was  suspended  by  the  tender  age 
of  the  two  parties :  and,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  the  union 
was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  virgin  spouse.  The  second 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Romanus  was  a  maiden  of  Plebeian,  but 
of  Roman,  birth ;  and  their  two  daughters,  Theophano  and 
Anne,  were  given  in  marriage  to  the  princes  of  the  earth. 
The  eldest  was  bestowed,  as  the  pledge  of  peace,  on  the  eldest 

son  of  the  great  Otho,  who  had  solicited  this  alii- 
Germany.       ance  with  arms  and  embassies.     It  might  legally 

be  questioned  how  far  a  Saxon  was  entitled  to 
the  privilege  of  the  French  nation ;  but  every  scruple  was 
silenced  by  the  fame  and  piety  of  a  hero  who  had  restored 
the  empire  of  the  West.  After  the  death  of  her  father-in- 
law  and  husband,  Theophano  governed  Rome,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
man}' during  the  minority  of  her  son,  the  third  Otho ;  and 
the  Latins  have  praised  the  virtues  of  an  empress  who  sacri- 
ficed to  a  superior  duty  the  remembrance  of  her  country.*4 
In  the  nuptials  of  her  sister  Anne,  every  prejudice  was  lost, 
and  every  consideration  of  dignity  was  superseded,  by  the 
stronger  argument  of  necessity  and  fear.     A  pagan  of  the 

North,  Wolodomir,  great  prince  of  Russia,  aspired 
of  Russia.       to  a  daughter  of  the  Roman  purple  ;  and  his  claim 

was  enforced  by  the  threats  of  war,  the  promise  of 
conversion,  and  the  offer  of  a  powerful  succor  against  a  do- 
mestic rebel.  A  victim  of  her  religion  and  country,  the  Gre- 
cian princess  was  torn  from  the  palace  of  her  fathers,  and  con- 
demned to  a  savage  reign  and  a  hopeless  exile  on  the  banks 
of  the  Borysthenes,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  polar  cir- 
cle.66   Yet  the  marriage  of  Anne  was  fortunate  and  fruitful : 

84  "  Licet  ilia  Imperatrix  Grseca  sibi  et  aliis  fuisset  satis  utilis  et  optima,"  etc., 
is  the  preamble  of  an  inimical  writer,  apud  Pagi,  torn.  iv.  a.d.  989,  No.  3.  Hef 
marriage  and  principal  actions  may  be  found  in  Muratori,  Pagi,  and  St.  Marc, 
under  the  proper  years. 

46  Cedrenus,  torn.  ii.  p.  699  [p.  444,  edit.  Bonn]  ;  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  p.  221  [I 
xvii.  c.  7]  ;  Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracenica,  1.  iii.  c.  6 ;  Nestor  apud  Levesque,  torn,  ii 
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the  daughter  of  her  grandson  Jeroslaus  was  recommended  by 
her  imperial  descent ;  and  the  King  of  France,  Henry  I., 
sought  a  wife  on  the  last  borders  of  Europe  and  Christendom." 
In  the  Byzantine  palace  the  emperor  was  the  first  slave  of 
the  ceremonies  which  he  imposed,  of  the  rigid  forms  which 
Despotic  regulated  each  word  and  gesture,  besieged  him  in 
power.  j-^g  paiace?  an(j  violated  the  leisure  of  his  rural  soli- 

tude. But  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  millions  hung  on  his 
arbitrary  will ;  and  the  firmest  minds,  superior  to  the  allure- 
ments of  pomp  and  luxury,  may  be  seduced  by  the  more  ac- 
tive pleasure  of  commanding  their  equals.  The  legislative 
and  executive  powers  were  centred  in  the  person  of  the  mon- 
arch, and  the  last  remains  of  the  authority  of  the  senate  were 
finally  eradicated  by  Leo  the  Philosopher."7  A  lethargy  of 
servitude  had  benumbed  the  minds  of  the  Greeks:  in  the 
wildest  tumults  of  rebellion  they  never  aspired  to  the  idea  of 
a  free  constitution ;  and  the  private  character  of  the  prince 
was  the  only  source  and  measure  of  their  public  happiness. 
Superstition  riveted  their  chains ;  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia 
he  was  solemnly  crowned  by  the  patriarch ;  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  they  pledged  their  passive  and  unconditional  obedience 
corona-  to  n^8  government  and  family.  On  his  side  he  en- 
tion  oath.  gaged  to  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  the  capi- 
tal punishments  of  death  and  mutilation ;  his  orthodox  creed 
was  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  and  he  promised  to  obey 
the  decrees  of  the  seven  synods  and  the  canons  of  the  holy 

p.  112  ;  Pagi,  Critica,  a.d.  987,  No.  6  :  a  singular  concourse  !  Wolodomir  and 
Anne  are  ranked  among  the  saints  of  the  Russian  Church.  Yet  we  know  his  vices, 
and  are  ignorant  of  her  virtues. 

66  "  Henricus  Primus  duxit  uxorem  Scythicam  [et]  Russam,  filiam  regis  Je- 
roslai."  An  embassy  of  bishops  was  sent  into  Russia,  and  the  father  "gratanter 
filiam  cum  multis  donis  misit."  This  event  happened  in  the  year  1051.  See  the 
passages  of  the  original  chronicles  in  Bouquet's  Historians  of  France  (torn.  xi. 
p.  29,  159, 161,319,  384,  481).  Voltaire  might  wonder  at  this  alliance;  but  he 
should  not  have  owned  his  ignorance  of  the  country,  religion,  etc.,  of  Jeroslaus — 
a  name  so  conspicuous  in  the  Russian  annals. 

61  A  constitution  of  Leo  the  Philosopher  (lxxviii.),  "Ne  senatus-consulta  am- 
plius  fiant,"  speaks  the  language  of  naked  despotism,  1%  ov  to  povapxov  Kparog 
ti)v  rovTiov  avr\irrai  Sioiicqaiv,  kcu  wcaipov  Kalfidrcuov  rb  a^pqffrov/tfrd  Twvxptiav 
iraptxpfikvuv  ovvanTtaQcu. 
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Church.88  But  the  assurance  of  mercy  was  loose  and  indefi- 
nite :  he  swore,  not  to  his  people,  but  to  an  invisible  judge ; 
and  except  in  the  inexpiable  guilt  of  heresy,  the  ministers  of 
Heaven  were  always  prepared  to  preach  the  indefeasible  right, 
and  to  absolve  the  venial  transgressions,  of  their  sovereign. 
The  Greek  ecclesiastics  were  themselves  the  subjects  of  the 
civil  magistrate  :  at  the  nod  of  a  tyrant  the  bishops  were  cre- 
ated, or  transferred,  or  deposed,  or  punished  with  an  ignomin- 
ious death :  whatever  might  be  their  wealth  or  influence,  they 
could  never  succeed  like  the  Latin  clergy  in  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  republic ;  and  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople condemned,  what  he  secretly  envied,  the  temporal  great- 
ness of  his  Roman  brother.  Yet  the  exercise  of  boundless 
despotism  is  happily  checked  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  ne- 
cessity. In  proportion  to  his  wisdom  and  virtue,  the  master 
of  an  empire  is  confined  to  the  path  of  his  sacred  and  labori- 
ous duty.  In  proportion  to  his  vice  and  folly,  he  drops  the 
sceptre  too  weighty  for  his  hands;  and  the  motions  of  the 
royal  image  are  ruled  by  the  imperceptible  thread  of  some 
minister  or  favorite,  who  undertakes  for  his  private  interest 
to  exercise  the  task  of  the  public  oppression.  In  some  fatal 
moment  the  most  absolute  monarch  may  dread  the  reason  or 
the  caprice  of  a  nation  of  slaves ;  and  experience  has  proved 
that  whatever  is  gained  in  the  extent  is  lost  in  the  safety  and 
solidity  of  regal  power. 

Whatever  titles  a  despot  may  assume,  whatever  claims  he 

may  assert,  it  is  on  the  sword  that  he  must  ultimately  depend 

to  guard  him  against  his  foreign  and  domestic  ene- 

force  of  the     mies.     From  the  age  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of  the 

Greeks  the 

Saracens,  and  Crusades  the  world  (for  I  overlook  the  remote  mon- 
archy of  China)  was  occupied  and  disputed  by  the 
three  great  empires  or  nations  of  the  Greeks,  the  Saracens, 
and  the  Franks.  Their  military  strength  may  be  ascertained 
by  a  comparison  of  their  courage,  their  arts  and  riches,  and 

88  Codinus  (De  Officiis,  c.  xvii.  p.  120,  121  [p.  87,  edit.  Bonn],  gives  an  idea 
of  this  oath,  so  strong  to  the  Church,  irujTbQ  Kai  yvrjaioc  SovXog  Kai  i;it>£  tt}Q  ayiae 
iKK\t]<riag,  so  weak  to  the  people,  Kai  a.7rexe<T®ai  ^°V(i>v  Kai  dicpuTtjpiaofiuJv  Kai  t&v 
6/ioi'(kv  tovtoiq  Kara  to  Svvarov. 
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their  obedience  to  a  supreme  head,  who  might  call  into  action 
all  the  energies  of  the  State.  The  Greeks,  far  inferior  to  their 
rivals  in  the  first,  were  superior  to  the  Franks,  and  at  least 
equal  to  the  Saracens,  in  the  second  and  third  of  these  war- 
like qualifications. 

The  wealth  of  the  Greeks  enabled  them  to  purchase  the 
service  of  the  poorer  nations,  and  to  maintain  a  naval  power 
Navy  of  f°r  *ne  protection  of  their  coasts  and  the  annoyance 
the  Greeks.  0£  their  enemies.89  A  commerce  of  mutual  benefit 
exchanged  the  gold  of  Constantinople  for  the  blood  of  the 
Sclavonians  and  Turks,  the  Bulgarians  and  Russians :  their 
valor  contributed  to  the  victories  of  Nicephorus  and  Zimisces ; 
and  if  a  hostile  people  pressed  too  closely  on  the  frontier, 
they  were  recalled  to  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  the 
desire  of  peace,  by  the  well-managed  attack  of  a  more  distant 
tribe.70  The  command  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tanais  to  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  was  always  claimed, 
and  often  possessed,  by  the  successors  of  Constantine.  Their 
capital  was  filled  with  naval  stores  and  dexterous  artificers : 
the  situation  of  Greece  and  Asia,  the  long  coasts,  deep  gulfs, 
and  numerous  islands,  accustomed  their  subjects  to  the  exer- 
cise of  navigation ;  and  the  trade  of  Yenice  and  Amalfi  sup- 
plied a  nursery  of  seamen  to  the  imperial  fleet.71  Since  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  and  Punic  wars,  the  sphere  of  ac- 
tion had  not  been  enlarged ;  and  the  science  of  naval  archi- 

89  If  we  listen  to  the  threats  of  Nicephorus  to  the  ambassador  of  Otho,  "Nee 
est  in  mari  domino  tuo  classium  numerus.  Navigantium  fortitudo  mihi  soli  inest, 
qui  eum  classibus  aggrediar,  bello  maritimas  ejus  civitates  demoliar ;  et  quae  flu- 
minibus  sunt  vicina  redigam  in  favillam."  (Liutprand  in  Legat.  ad  Nicephorum 
Phocam,  in  Muratori  Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  481.)  He 
observes,  in  another  place,  "Qui  caeteris  prsestant  Venetici  sunt  et  Amalphitani." 
0  "Nee  ipsa  capiet  eum"  (the  Emperor  Otho)  "in  qua,  ortus  est  pauper  et 
pellicea  Saxonia:  pecunia  qua  pollemus  omnes  nationes  super  eum  invitabi- 
mus ;  et  quasi  Keramicum  [id  est,  vas  fictile]  confringemus  "  (Liutprand  in  Le- 
gat. p.  487).  The  two  books,  De  Administrando  Imperio,  perpetually  inculcate 
the  same  policy. 

71  The  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Tactics  of  Leo  (Meurs.  Opera,  torn.  vi.  p.  825- 
848),  which  is  given  more  correct  from  a  manuscript  of  Gudius,  by  the  labori- 
ous Fabricius  (Biblioth.  Grsec.  torn.  vi.  p.  372-379),  relates  to  the  Naumachia  oc 
naval  war. 
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tecture  appears  to  have  declined.  The  art  of  constructing 
those  stupendous  machines  which  displayed  three,  or  six,  or 
ten  ranges  of  oars,  rising  above,  or  falling  behind,  each  other, 
was  unknown  to  the  ship-builders  of  Constantinople,  as  well  as 
to  the  mechanicians  of  modern  days.79  The  Dromones™  or 
light  galleys  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  were  content  with  two 
tier  of  oars;  either  tier  was  composed  of  five-and-twenty  bench- 
es ;  and  two  rowers  were  seated  on  each  bench,  who  plied 
their  oars  on  either  side  of  the  vessel.  To  these  we  must  add 
the  captain  or  centurion,  who,  in  time  of  action,  stood  erect 
with  his  armor-bearer  on  the  poop,  two  steersmen  at  the  helm, 
and  two  officers  at  the  prow,  the  one  to  manage  the  anchor, 
the  other  to  point  and  play  against  the  enemy  the  tube  of 
liquid  fire.  The  whole  crew,  as  in  the  infancy  of  the  art, 
performed  the  double  service  of  mariners  and  soldiers ;  they 
were  provided  with  defensive  and  offensive  arms — with  bows 
and  arrows,  which  they  used  from  the  upper  deck ;  with  long 
pikes,  which  they  pushed  through  the  port-holes  of  the  lower 
tier.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  ships  of  war  were  of  a  larger 
and  more  solid  construction;  and  the  labors  of  combat  and 
navigation  were  more  regularly  divided  between  seventy  sol- 
diers and  two  hundred  and  thirty  mariners.  But  for  the 
most  part  they  were  of  the  light  and  manageable  size ;  and 
as  the  Cape  of  Malea,  in  Peloponnesus,  was  still  clothed  with 
its  ancient  terrors,  an  imperial  fleet  was  transported  five  miles 
overland  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.74  The  principles  of 
maritime  tactics  had  not  undergone  any  change  since  the  time 


72  Even  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  rows  of  oars,  in  the  navy  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes.  These  were  for  real  use :  the  forty  rows  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  were  ap- 
plied to  a  floating  palace,  whose  tonnage,  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot  (Tables  of 
Ancient  Coins,  etc.,  p.  231-236),  is  compared  as  4^  to  1,  with  an  English  100-gun 
ship. 

13  The  Dromones  of  Leo,  etc.,  are  so  clearly  described  with  two  tier  of  oars, 
that  I  must  censure  the  version  of  Meursius  and  Fabricius,  who  pervert  the  sense 
by  a  blind  attachment  to  the  classic  appellation  of  Triremes.  The  Byzantine  his- 
torians are  sometimes  guilty  of  the  same  inaccuracy. 

14  Constantin.  Porphyrogen.  in  Vit.  Basil,  c.  lxL  p.  185.  He  calmly  praises  the 
stratagem  as  a  (5ov\r)v  avverrjv  icai  ao<bi\v ;  but  the  sailing  round  Peloponnesus  is 
described  by  his  terrified  fancy  as  a  circumnavigation  of  a  thousand  miles. 
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of  Thucydides:  a  squadron  of  galleys  still  advanced  in  a  cres- 
cent, charged  to  the  front,  and  strove  to  impel  their  sharp 
beaks  against  the  feeble  sides  of  their  antagonists.  A  ma- 
chine for  casting  stones  and  darts  was  built  of  strong  timbers 
in  the  midst  of  the  deck ;  and  the  operation  of  boarding  was 
enected  by  a  crane  that  hoisted  baskets  of  armed  men.  The 
language  of  signals,  so  clear  and  copious  in  the  naval  gram- 
mar of  the  moderns,  was  imperfectly  expressed  by  the  vari- 
ous positions  and  colors  of  a  commanding  flag.  In  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  the  same  orders  to  chase,  to  attack,  to  halt, 
to  retreat,  to  break,  to  form,  were  conveyed  by  the  lights  of 
the  leading  galley.  By  land,  the  fire-signals  were  repeated 
from  one  mountain  to  another ;  a  chain  of  eight  stations  com- 
manded a  space  of  five  hundred  miles;  and  Constantinople  in 
a  few  hours  was  apprised  of  the  hostile  motions  of  the  Sara- 
cens of  Tarsus.7*  Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  power 
of  the  Greek  emperors  by  the  curious  and  minute  detail  of 
the  armament  which  was  prepared  for  the  reduction  of  Crete. 
A  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  galleys,  and  seventy-five 
vessels  of  the  Pamphylian  style,  was  equipped  in  the  capital, 
the  islands  of  the  ^Egean  Sea,  and  the  seaports  of  Asia,  Mace- 
donia, and  Greece.  It  carried  thirty-four  thousand  mariners, 
seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  soldiers,  seven  hun- 
dred Russians,  and  five  thousand  and  eighty-seven  Mardaites, 
whose  fathers  had  been  transplanted  from  the  mountains  of 
Libanus.  Their  pay,  most  probably  of  a  month,  was  com- 
puted at  thirty-four  centenaries  of  gold,  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Our  fancy  is  be- 
wildered by  the  endless  recapitulation  of  arms  and  engines, 
of  clothes  and  linen,  of  bread  for  the  men  and  forage  for  the 
horses,  and  of  stores  and  utensils  of  every  description,  inade- 


,6  The  continuator  of  Theophanes  (1.  iv.  p.  122, 123  [p.  197,  edit.  Bonn])  names 
the  successive  stations,  the  castle  of  Lulum,  near  Tarsus,  Mount  Argseus,  Isamus, 
JEgilus,  the  Hill  of  Mamas,  Oyrisus,  Mocilus,  the  Hill  of  Auxentius,  the  sundial 
of  the  Pharus  of  the  great  palace.  He  affirms  that  the  news  were  transmitted  iv 
aKapEi,  in  an  indivisible  moment  of  time.  Miserable  amplification,  which,  by  say- 
ing too  much,  says  nothing.  How  much  more  forcible  and  instructive  would  have 
been  the  definition  of  three,  or  six,  or  twelve  hours ! 

V.— 33 
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quale  to  the  conquest  of  a  petty  island,  but  amply  sufficient 
for  the  establishment  of  a  flourishing  colony.78 

The  invention  of  the  Greek-fire  did  not,  like  that  of  gun- 
powder, produce  a  total  revolution  in  the  art  of  war.     To 
these  liquid  combustibles  the  city  and  empire  of 
character  of    Constantine  owed  their  deliverance;  and  they  were 

the  Greeks  * 

employed  in  sieges  and  sea-fights  with  terrible  ef- 
fect. But  they  were  either  less  improved,  or  less  susceptible 
of  improvement :  the  engines  of  antiquity,  the  catapultse,  ba- 
listse,  and  battering-rams,  were  still  of  most  frequent  and  pow- 
erful use  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  fortifications ;  nor  was 
the  decision  of  battles  reduced  to  the  quick  and  heavy  jure 
of  a  line  of  infantry,  whom  it  were  fruitless  to  protect  with 
armor  against  a  similar  fire  of  their  enemies.  Steel  and  iron 
were  still  the  common  instruments  of  destruction  and  safety ; 
and  the  helmets,  cuirasses,  and  shields  of  the  tenth  century 
did  not,  either  in  form  or  substance,  essentially  differ  from 
those  which  had  covered  the  companions  of  Alexander  or 
Achilles.77  But  instead  of  accustoming  the  modern  Greeks, 
like  the  legionaries  of  old,  to  the  constant  and  easy  use  of 
this  salutary  weight,  their  armor  was  laid  aside  in  light  char- 
iots, which  followed  the  march,  till,  on  the  approach  of  an 
enemy,  they  resumed  with  haste  and  reluctance  the  unusual 
encumbrance.  Their  offensive  weapons  consisted  of  swords, 
battle-axes,  and  spears;  but  the  Macedonian  pike  was  short- 
ened a  fourth  of  its  length,  and  reduced  to  the  more  conven- 
ient measure  of  twelve  cubits  or  feet.  The  sharpness  of  the 
Scythian  and  Arabian  arrows  had  been  severely  felt ;  and  the 
emperors  lament  the  decay  of  archery  as  a  cause  of  the  pub- 
lic misfortunes,  and  recommend,  as  an  advice  and  a  command, 

'6  See  the  Ceremoniale  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  1.  ii.  c.  44,  p.  376-392 
[torn.  i.  p.  651  seq.,  edit.  Bonn].  A  critical  reader  will  discern  some  inconsistencies 
in  different  parts  of  this  account ;  but  they  are  not  more  obscure  or  more  stubborn 
than  the  establishment  and  effectives,  the  present  and  fit  for  duty,  the  rank  and 
file  and  the  private,  of  a  modern  return,  which  retain  in  proper  hands  the  knowl- 
edge of  these  profitable  mysteries. 

"  See  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters,  irtpl  '6ir\<av,  irepi  oTrXiffcug,  and  vspi    I 
yvfivaaiaQ,  in  the  Tactics  of  Leo,  with  the  corresponding  passages  in  those  of  Con 
etautine. 
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that  the  military  youth,  till  the  age  of  forty,  should  assidu- 
ously practise  the  exercise  of  the  bow.78  The  ba/nds,  or  regi- 
ments, were  usually  three  hundred  strong;  and,  as  a  medium 
between  the  extremes  of  four  and  sixteen,  the  foot-soldiers  of 
Leo  and  Constantine  were  formed  eight  deep;  but  the  caval- 
ry charged  in  four  ranks,  from  the  reasonable  consideration 
that  the  weight  of  the  front  could  not  be  increased  by  any 
pressure  of  the  hindmost  horses.  If  the  ranks  of  the  infan- 
try or  cavalry  were  sometimes  doubled,  this  cautious  array 
betrayed  a  secret  distrust  of  the  courage  of  the  troops,  whose 
numbers  might  swell  the  appearance  of  the  line,  but  of  whom 
only  a  chosen  band  would  dare  to  encounter  the  spears  and 
swords  of  the  barbarians.  The  order  of  battle  must  have  va- 
ried according  to  the  ground,  the  object,  and  the  adversary ; 
but  their  ordinary  disposition,  in  two  lines  and  a  reserve,  pre- 
sented a  succession  of  hopes  and  resources  most  agreeable  to 
the  temper  as  well  as  the  judgment  of  the  Greeks."  In  case 
of  a  repulse,  the  first  line  fell  back  into  the  intervals  of  the 
second  ;  and  the  reserve,  breaking  into  two  divisions,  wheeled 
round  the  flanks  to  improve  the  victory  or  cover  the  retreat. 
"Whatever  authority  could  enact  was  accomplished,  at  least 
in  theory,  by  the  camps  and  marches,  the  exercises  and  evo- 
lutions, the  edicts  and  books,  of  the  Byzantine  monarch.80 
Whatever  art  could  produce  from  the  forge,  the  loom,  or 
the  laboratory,  was  abundantly  supplied  by  the  riches  of  the 
prince  and  the  industry  of  his  numerous  workmen.  But  nei- 
ther authority  nor  art  could  frame  the  most  important  ma- 
chine, the  soldier  himself;  and  if  the  ceremonies  of  Constan- 
tine always  suppose  the  safe  and  triumphal  return  of  the 

78  They  observe  rfjg  yap  to^uoq  Travrekwg  a/it\i)Qd<rr}s  *  *  *  Iv  to'q  'Pojfiaioie  ra 
jroWd  vvv  eh»9s  G<pci\p,ara  ytveoOai.  (Leo,  Tactic,  p.  581  [c.  vi.  §  5]  ;  Constan- 
tin.  p.  1216.)  Yet  such  were  not  the  maxims  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  de- 
spised the  loose  and  distant  practice  of  archery. 

19  Compare  the  passages  of  the  Tactics,  p.  669  and  721,  and  the  twelfth  with  the 
eighteenth  chapter. 

80  In  the  preface  to  his  Tactics,  Leo  very  freely  deplores  the  loss  of  discipline 
and  the  calamities  of  the  times,  and  repeats,  without  scruple  (Proem,  p.  537),  the  re- 
proaches of  ctfiiXua,  ara%ia,  ctyvpvcuTia,  Set\ia,  etc.,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  same 
censures  were  less  deserved  in  the  next  generation  by  the  disciples  of  Constantine. 
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emperor,81  his  tactics  seldom  soar  above  the  means  of  escap- 
ing a  defeat  and  procrastinating  the  war.88  Notwithstanding 
some  transient  success,  the  Greeks  were  sunk  in  their  own 
esteem  and  that  of  their  neighbors.  A  cold  hand  and  a  lo- 
quacious tongue  was  the  vulgar  description  of  the  nation ; 
the  author  of  the  Tactics  was  besieged  in  his  capital;  and 
the  last  of  the  barbarians,  who  trembled  at  the  name  of  the 
Saracens  or  Franks,  could  proudly  exhibit  the  medals  of  gold 
and  silver  which  they  had  extorted  from  the  feeble  sovereign 
of  Constantinople.  What  spirit  their  government  and  char- 
acter denied  might  have  been  inspired,  in  some  degree,  by 
the  influence  of  religion ;  but  the  religion  of  the  Greeks 
could  only  teach  them  to  suffer  and  to  yield.  The  Emperor 
Nicephorus,  who  restored  for  a  moment  the  discipline  and 
glory  of  the  Roman  name,  was  desirous  of  bestowing  the 
honors  of  martyrdom  on  the  Christians  who  lost  their  lives 
in  a  holy  war  against  the  infidels.  But  this  political  law  was 
defeated  by  the  opposition  of  the  patriarch,  the  bishops,  and 
the  principal  senators ;  and  they  strenuously  Urged  the  can- 
ons of  St.  Basil,  that  all  who  were  polluted  by  the  bloody 
trade  of  a  soldier  should  be  separated,  during  three  years, 
from  the  communion  of  the  faithful.83 

These  scruples  of  the  Greeks  have  been  compared  with 
character  ^ne  tears  of  the  primitive  Moslems  when  they 
ofthesar-  were  ne^  Dac^  from  battle ;  and  this  contrast  of 
«acens.  base  superstition  and  high-spirited  enthusiasm  un- 

folds to  a  philosophic  eye  the  history  of  the  rival  nations. 


81  See  in  the  Ceremonial  (1.  ii.  c.  19,  p.  353  [torn.  i.  p.  610  seq.,  edit.  Bonn]) 
the  form  of  the  emperor's  trampling  on  the  necks  of  the  captive  Saracens,  while 
the  singers  chanted  "Thou  hast  made  my  enemies  my  footstool!"  and  the  people 
shouted  forty  times  the  kyrie  eleison. 

82  Leo  observes  (Tactic,  p.  668)  that  a  fair  open  battle  against  any  nation  what- 
soever is  iiriotyaktQ  and  tiriKtvBvvuv :  the  words  are  strong  and  the  remark  is 
true ;  yet  if  such  had  been  the  opinion  of  the  old  Romans,  Leo  had  never  reigned 
on  the  shores  of  the  Tliracian  Bosphorus. 

83  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xvi.  [c.  25]  p.  202,  203)  and  Cedrenus  (Compend.  p.  668 
[p.  658,  «dit.  Par. ;  torn.  ii.  p.  369,  edit.  Bonn]),  who  relate  the  design  of  Niceph- 
orus,  most  unfortunately  apply  the  epithet  of  yevvtuwc  to  the  opposition  of  tha 
patriarch. 
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The  subjects  of  the  last  caliphs"  had  undoubtedly  degener- 
ated from  the  zeal  and  faith  of  the  companions  of  the  proph- 
et. Yet  their  martial  creed  still  represented  the  Deity  as  the 
author  of  war ;"  the  vital  though  latent  spark  of  fanaticism 
still  glowed  in  the  heart  of  their  religion,  and  among  the  Sar- 
acens who  dwelt  on  the  Christian  borders  it  was  frequently 
rekindled  to  a  lively  and  active  flame.  Their  regular  force 
was  formed  of  the  valiant  slaves  who  had  been  educated  to 
guard  the  person  and  accompany  the  standard  of  their  lord ; 
but  the  Mussulman  people  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  of  Africa  and 
Spain,  were  awakened  by  the  trumpet  which  proclaimed  a  holy 
war  against  the  infidels.  The  rich  were  ambitious  of  death 
or  victory  in  the  cause  of  God ;  the  poor  were  allured  by  the 
hopes  of  plunder ;  and  the  old,  the  infirm,  and  the  women 
assumed  their  share  of  meritorious  service  by  sending  their 
substitutes,  with  arms  and  horses,  into  the  field.  These  offen- 
sive and  defensive  arms  were  similar  in  strength  and  temper 
to  those  of  the  Romans,  whom  they  far  excelled  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  horse  and  the  bow ;  the  massy  silver  of  their 
belts,  their  bridles,  and  their  swords  displayed  the  magnifi- 
cence of  a  prosperous  nation ;  and,  except  some  black  archers 
of  the  South,  the  Arabs  disdained  the  naked  bravery  of  their 
ancestors.  Instead  of  wagons  they  were  attended  by  a  long 
train  of  camels,  mules,  and  asses ;  the  multitude  of  these  an- 
imals, whom  they  bedecked  with  flags  and  streamers,  appear- 
ed to  swell  the  pomp  and  magnitude  of  their  host,  and  the 
horses  of  the  enemy  were  often  disordered  by  the  uncouth 
figure  and  odious  smell  of  the  camels  of  the  East.  Invincible 
by  their  patience  of  thirst  and  heat,  their  spirits  were  frozen 
by  a  winter's  cold,  and  the  consciousness  of  their  propensity 
to  sleep  exacted  the  most  rigorous  precautions  against  the 

84  The  eighth  chapter  of  the  tactics  of  the  different  nations  is  the  most  historical 
and  useful  of  the  whole  collection  of  Leo.  The  manners  and  arms  of  the  Saracens 
(Tactic,  p.  809-817,  and  a  fragment  from  the  Medicean  MS.  in  the  preface  of  the 
sixth  volume  of  Meursins)  the  Soman  emperor  was  too  frequently  called  upon  to 
study. 

86  Havrbg  Si  xai  kukov  Ipyov  rbv  Qsbv  Hvai  mnov  iiroriQEvrai,  xal  woXkpotQ 
%alpuv  Xeyovci  top  Qebv,  rbv  SiaaKopniZovra  tQpq  rd  roue  iroXifiovs  SeXovra, 
Leon.  Tactic,  p.  809  [c  18,  §  lllj 
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surprises  of  the  night.  Their  order  of  battle  was  a  long 
square  of  two  deep  and  solid  lines ;  the  first  of  archers,  the 
second  of  cavalry.  In  their  engagements  by  sea  and  land 
they  sustained  with  patient  firmness  the  fury  of  the  attack, 
and  seldom  advanced  to  the  charge  till  they  could  discern 
and  oppress  the  lassitude  of  their  foes.  But  if  they  were  re- 
pulsed and  broken,  they  knew  not  how  to  rally  or  renew  the 
combat,  and  their  dismay  wa3  heightened  by  the  superstitious 
prejudice  that  God  had  declared  himself  on  the  side  of  their 
enemies.  The  decline  and  fall  of  the  caliphs  countenanced 
this  fearful  opinion,  nor  were  there  wanting,  among  the  Ma- 
hometans and  Christians,  some  obscure  prophecies8*  which 
prognosticated  their  alternate  defeats.  The  unity  of  the  Ara- 
bian empire  was  dissolved,  but  the  independent  fragments 
were  equal  to  populous  and  powerful  kingdoms,  and  in  their 
naval  and  military  armaments  an  emir  of  Aleppo  or  Tunis 
might  command  no  despicable  fund  of  skill,  and  industry, 
and  treasure.  In  their  transactions  of  peace  and  war  with 
the  Saracens,  the  princes  of  Constantinople  too  often  felt  that 
these  barbarians  had  nothing  barbarous  in  their  discipline, 
and  that,  if  they  were  destitute  of  original  genius,  they  had 
been  endowed  with  a  quick  spirit  of  curiosity  and  imitation. 
The  model  was  indeed  more  perfect  than  the  copy ;  their 
ships,  and  engines,  and  fortifications  were  of  a  less  skilful 
construction  ;  and  they  confess,  without  shame,  that  the  samq 
God  who  has  given  a  tongue  to  the  Arabians  had  more  nice- 
ly fashioned  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  and  the  heads  of  the. 
Greeks.87 

A  name  of  some  German  tribes  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Weser  had  spread  its  victorious  influence  over  the  greatest 
part  of  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Italy ;  and  the  common  appella- 


86  Liutprand  (p.  484, 485)  relates  and  interprets  the  oracles  of  the  Greeks  and 
Saracens,  in  which,  after  the  fashion  of  prophecy,  the  past  is  clear  and  historical, 
the  future  is  dark,  enigmatical,  and  erroneous.  From  this  boundary  of  light  and 
shade  an  impartial  critic  may  commonly  determine  the  date  of  the  composition. 

81  The  sense  of  this  distinction  is  expressed  by  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  2,  62, 
101) ;  but  I  cannot  recollect  the  passage  in  which  it  is  conveyed  by  this  lively 
apophthegm. 
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tion  of  Franks'"  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  and  Arabians  to 
The  Pranks  tne  Christians  of  the  Latin  Church,  the  nations 
or  Latins.  0f  ^G  West,  who  stretched  beyond  their  knowl- 
edge to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  vast  body 
had  been  inspired  and  united  by  the  soul  of  Charlemagne; 
but  the  division  and  degeneracy  of  his  race  soon  annihilated 
the  imperial  power,  which  would  have  rivalled  the  Caesars 
of  Byzantium,  and  revenged  the  indignities  of  the  Christian 
name.  The  enemies  no  longer  feared,  nor  could  the  subjects 
any  longer  trust,  the  application  of  a  public  revenue,  the  la- 
bors of  trade  and  manufactures  in  the  military  service,  the 
mutual  aid  of  provinces  and  armies,  and  the  naval  squadrons 
which  were  regularly  stationed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe 
to  that  of  the  Tiber.  In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century 
the  family  of  Charlemagne  had  almost  disappeared ;  his  mon- 
archy was  broken  into  many  hostile  and  independent  states ; 
the  regal  title  was  assumed  by  the  most  ambitious  chiefs; 
their  revolt  was  imitated  in  a  long  subordination  of  anarchy 
and  discord  ;  and  the  nobles  of  every  province  disobeyed 
their  sovereign,  oppressed  their  vassals,  and  exercised  perpet- 
ual hostilities  against  their  equals  and  neighbors.  Their  pri- 
vate wars,  which  overturned  the  fabric  of  government,  fo- 
mented the  martial  spirit  of  the  nation.  In  the  system  of 
modern  Europe  the  power  of  the  sword  is  possessed,  at  least 
in  fact,  by  five  or  six  mighty  potentates ;  their  operations  are 
conducted  on  a  distant  frontier  by  an  order  of  men  who  de- 
vote their  lives  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  military  art : 
the  rest  of  the  country  and  community  enjoys  in  the  midst 
of  war  the  tranquillity  of  peace,  and  is  only  made  sensible  of 
the  change  by  the  aggravation  or  decrease  of  the  public  taxes. 
In  the  disorders  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  every 
peasant  was  a  soldier,  and  every  village  a  fortification ;  each 

88  "Ex  Francis,  quo  nomine  tarn  Latinos  quam  Teutones  comprehendit,  ltidum 
habuit "  (Liutprand  in  Legat.  ad  Imp.  Nicephorum,  p.  483,  484).  This  extension 
of  the  name  may  be  confirmed  from  Constantine  (De  Administrando  Imperio,  1. 
ii.  c.  27,  28)  and  Eutychius  (Annal.  torn.  i.  p.  55,  56),  who  both  lived  before  the 
Crusades.  The  testimonies  of  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  69)  and  Abulfeda  (Frw 
fat.  ad  Geograph.)  are  more  recent. 
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wood  or  valley  was  a  scene  of  murder  and  rapine;  and  the 
lords  of  each  castle  were  compelled  to  assume  the  character 
of  princes  and  warriors.  To  their  own  courage  and  policy 
they  boldly  trusted  for  the  safety  of  their  family,  the  pro- 
tection of  their  lands,  and  the  revenge  of  their  injuries ;  and, 
like  the  conquerors  of  a  larger  size,  they  were  too  apt  to 
transgress  the  privilege  of  defensive  war.  The  powers  of 
the  mind  and  body  were  hardened  by  the  presence  of  danger 
and  necessity  of  resolution :  the  same  spirit  refused  to  desert 
a  friend  and  to  forgive  an  enemy ;  and,  instead  of  sleeping 
under  the  guardian  care  of  the  magistrate,  they  proudly  dis- 
dained the  authority  of  the  laws.  In  the  days  of  feudal  an- 
archy the  instruments  of  agriculture  and  art  were  converted 
into  the  weapons  of  bloodshed ;  the  peaceful  occupations  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  society  were  abolished  or  corrupted ; 
and  the  bishop  who  exchanged  his  mitre  for  a  helmet  was 
more  forcibly  urged  by  the  manners  of  the  times  than  by  the 
obligation  of  his  tenure.89 

The  love  of  freedom  and  of  arms  was  felt  with  conscious 
pride  by  the   Franks  themselves,  and  is   observed  by  the 

.  Greeks  with  some  degree  of  amazement  and  terror. 

acter  and  "  The  Franks,"  says  the  Emperor  Constantine, "  are 
bold  and  valiant  to  the  verge  of  temerity ;  and  their 
dauntless  spirit  is  supported  by  the  contempt  of  danger  and 
death.  In  the  field,  and  in  close  onset,  they  press  to  the  front 
and  rush  headlong  against  the  enemy,  without  deigning  to 
compute  either  his  numbers  or  their  own.  Their  ranks  aro 
formed  by  the  firm  connections  of  consanguinity  and  friend- 
ship ;  and  their  martial  deeds  are  prompted  by  the  desire  of 
saving  or  revenging  their  dearest  companions.  In  their  eyes 
a  retreat  is  a  shameful  flight,  and  flight  is  indelible  infamy."90 

83  On  this  subject  of  ecclesiastical  and  beneficiary  discipline,  Father  Thomassin 
(torn  iii.  1.  i.  c.  40, 45, 4G,  47)  may  be  usefully  consulted.  A  general  law  of  Charle- 
magne exempted  the  bishops  from  personal  service;  but  the  opposite  practice, 
which  prevailed  from  the  ninth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  is  countenanced  by  the 
example  or  silence  of  saints  and  doctors  *  *  *  "You  justify  your  cowardice  by 
the  holy  canons,"  says  Rathorius  of  Verona;  "the  canons  likewise  forbid  you  to 
whore,  and  yet — " 

90  In  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  his  Tactics,  the  Emperor  Leo  has  fairly  stated 
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A  nation  endowed  with  such  high  and  intrepid  spirit  must 
have  been  secure  of  victory  if  these  advantages  had  not  been 
counterbalanced  by  many  weighty  defects.  The  decay  of 
their  naval  power  left  the  Greeks  and  Saracens  in  possession 
of  the  sea  for  every  purpose  of  annoyance  and  supply.  In 
the  age  which  preceded  the  institution  of  knighthood  the 
Franks  were  rude  and  unskilful  in  the  service  of  cavalry ;" 
and  in  all  perilous  emergencies  their  warriors  were  so  con- 
scions  of  their  ignorance,  that  they  chose  to  dismount  from 
their  horses  and  fight  on  foot.  Unpractised  in  the  use  of 
pikes  or  of  missile  weapons,  they  were  encumbered  by  the 
length  of  their  swords,  the  weight  of  their  armor,  the  magni- 
tude of  their  shields,  and,  if  I  may  repeat  the  satire  of  the 
meagre  Greeks,  by  their  unwieldy  intemperance.  Their  in- 
dependent spirit  disdained  the  yoke  of  subordination,  and 
abandoned  the  standard  of  their  chief  if  he  attempted  to  keep 
the  field  beyond  the  term  of  their  stipulation  or  service.  On 
all  sides  they  were  open  to  the  snares  of  an  enemy  less  brave 
but  more  artful  than  themselves.  They  might  be  bribed,  for 
the  barbarians  were  venal ;  or  surprised  in  the  night,  for  they 
neglected  the  precautions  of  a  close  encampment  or  vigilant 
sentinels.  The  fatigues  of  a  summer's  campaign  exhausted 
their  strength  and  patience,  and  they  sunk  in  despair  if  their 
voracious  appetite  was  disappointed  of  a  plentiful  supply  of 
wine  and  of  food.  This  general  character  of  the  Franks  was 
marked  with  some  national  and  local  shades,  which  I  should 
ascribe  to  accident  rather  than  to  climate,  but  which  were  vis- 
ible both  to  natives  and  to  foreigners.  An  ambassador  of  the 
great  Otho  declared,  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  that  the 
Saxons  could  dispute  with  swords  better  than  with  pens,  and 
that  they  preferred  inevitable  death  to  the  dishonor  of  turn- 

the  military  vices  and  virtues  of  the  Franks  (whom  Meursius  ridiculously  translates 
by  Galli)  and  the  Lombards  or  Langobards.  See  likewise  the  twenty-sixth  Dis- 
sertation of  Muratori  de  Antiquitatibus  Italiaj  medii  Mx'i. 

91  "Domini  tui  milites"  (says  the  proud  Nicephorus)  "equitandi  ignari, pedes- 
tris  pugnae  sunt  inscii :  scutorum  magnitudo,  loricarum  gravitudo,  ensium  longi- 
tudo,  galearumque  pondus  neutra  parte  pugnare  eos  sinit;  ac  subrideus,  impedit, 
inquit,  et  eos  gastrimargia,  hoc  est  ventris  iugluvies,"  etc.  Liutprand  in  Legau 
p.  480,  481. 
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ing  their  backs  to  an  enemy."  It  was  tLe  glory  of  the  nobles 
of  France  that,  in  their  humble  dwellings,  war  and  rapine 
were  the  only  pleasure,  the  sole  occupation,  of  their  lives. 
They  affected  to  deride  the  palaces,  the  banquets,  the  polished 
manners  of  the  Italians,  who,  in  the  estimate  of  the  Greeks 
themselves,  had  degenerated  from  the  liberty  and  valor  of  the 
ancient  Lombards.93 

By  the  well-known  edict  of  Caracalla,  his  subjects,  from 

Britain  to  Egypt,  were  entitled  to  the  name  and  privileges  of 

Romans,  and  their  national  sovereign  might  fix  his 

the  Latiu        occasional  or  permanent  residence  in  any  province 

language.  *  .    . 

of  their  common  country.  In  the  division  of  the 
East  and  West  an  ideal  unity  was  scrupulously  preserved,  and 
in  their  titles,  laws,  and  statutes  the  successors  of  Arcadius 
and  Honorius  announced  themselves  as  the  inseparable  col- 
leagues of  the  same  office,  as  the  joint  sovereigns  of  the  Ro- 
man world  and  city,  which  were  bounded  by  the  same  limits. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Western  monarchy  the  majesty  of  the 
purple  resided  solely  in  the  princes  of  Constantinople,  and  of 
these  Justinian  was  the  first  who,  after  a  divorce  of  sixty 
years,  regained  the  dominion  of  ancient  Rome,  and  asserted, 
by  the  right  of  conquest,  the  august  title  of  Emperor  of  the 
Romans.94     A  motive  of  vanity  or  discontent  solicited  one  of 

92  "In  Saxonia  certo  scio  *  *  *  decentius  ensibus  pugnare  quam  calamis,  et 
prius  mortem  obire  quam  hostibus  terga  dare  "  (Liutprand,  p.  482). 

93  Qpayyoi  roivvv  Kat  Aoyi€apdoi  Xoyov  iXevBepiag  nepi  iroXXov  iroiovvrai,  dXX' 
oi  piv  AoyiGapdoi  to  irXeov  Ttjg  roiavTrjQ  dpirrjc  vvv  ctiruiXeoav.  Leonis  Tactica, 
c.  18,  p.  804.  The  Emperor  Leo  died  a.d.  911 :  an  historical  poem,  which  enda 
in  916,  and  appears  to  have  been  composed  in  940,  by  a  native  of  Venetia,discriui* 
inates  in  these  verses  the  manners  of  Italy  and  France : 

"  Quid  inertia  bello 
Pectora  (Ubertus  ait)  duris  prsetenditis  armis, 
O  Itali  ?     Potius  vobis  sacra  pocula  cordi ; 
Saepius  et  stomaehum  nitidis  laxare  saginis 
Elatasque  domos  rutilo  fulcire  metallo. 
Non  eadem  Gallos  similis  vel  cura  remordet; 
Vicinas  quibus  est  studiurn  devincere  terras, 
Depressumque  larem  spoliis  hinc  inde  coactis 
Sustentare — " 

(Anonym.  Carmen  Panegyricum  de  Laudibus  Berengarii  Augusti,  1.  ii.  in  Mura- 
tori  Script.  Rerum  Italic,  torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  895). 

M  Justinian,  says  the  historian  Agathias  (1.  v.  p.  157  [edit.  Par.  j  p.  306,  edit. 
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his  successors,  Constans  the  Second,  to  abandon  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus  and  to  restore  the  pristine  honors  of  the  Tiber: 
an  extravagant  project  (exclaims  the  malicious  Byzantine),  as 
if  he  had  despoiled  a  beautiful  and  blooming  virgin,  to  en- 
rich, or  rather  to  expose,  the  deformity  of  a  wrinkled  and  de- 
crepit matron."  But  the  sword  of  the  Lombards  opposed  his 
settlement  in  Italy ;  he  entered  Rome,  not  as  a  conqueror,  but 
as  a  fugitive,  and,  after  a  visit  of  twelve  days,  he  pillaged  and 
forever  deserted  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world.86  The  final 
revolt  and  separation  of  Italy  was  accomplished  about  two 
centuries  after  the  conquests  of  Justinian,  and  from  his  reign 
we  may  date  the  gradual  oblivion  of  the  Latin  tongue.  That 
legislator  had  composed  his  Institutes,  his  Code,  and  his  Pan- 
dects in  a  language  which  he  celebrates  as  the  proper  and 
public  style  of  the  Roman  government,  the  consecrated  idiom 
of  the  palace  and  senate  of  Constantinople,  of  the  camps 
and  tribunals  of  the  East."  But  this  foreign  dialect  was  un- 
known to  the  people  and  soldiers  of  the  Asiatic  provinces ;  it 
was  imperfectly  understood  by  the  greater  part  of  the  inter- 
preters of  the  laws  and  the  ministers  of  the  State.  After  a 
short  conflict,  nature  and  habit  prevailed  over  the  obsolete 
institutions  of  human  power :  for  the  general  benefit  of  his 
subjects  Justinian  promulgated  his  novels  in  the  two  lan- 
guages, the  several  parts  of  his  voluminous  jurisprudence  were 

Bonn]),  Trpwroe  'Pw/xai'wv  avTOKpdriop  bvoftari  re  km  Trpayfiari.  Yet  the  specific 
title  of  Emperor  of  the  Romans  was  not  used  at  Constantinople  till  it  had  been 
claimed  by  the  French  and  German  emperors  of  old  Rome. 

98  Constantino  Manasses  reprobates  this  design  in  his  barbarous  verse : 

Trjv  iroXiv  rf\v  jSaciXtiav  anoKOfffirjffai  SiXiov, 
Kai  rrjv  apx^v  ^apiffaffSat  ry  TpnrsfnreX^  'Pufiy, 
"Qc  arte  atpooroXiarov  airoKoapiau  vv[i<pt)v, 
Kai  ypavv  riva  TpiKopoivov  wc  Kopi]v  ajpaitrsi' 

[v.  3836,  p.  165,  edit.  Bonn] ; 

and  it  is  confirmed  by  Theophanes,  Zonaras,  Cedrenus,  and  the  Historia  Miscella: 
"Voluit  in  urbem  Roman  Imperium  transferre  (1.  xix.  p.  137,  in  torn.  i.  pars  i.  of 
the  Scriptores  Rer.  Ital.  of  Muratori). 

96  Paul.  Diacon.  1.  v.  c.  11,  p.  480 ;  Anastasius  in  Vitis  Pontificum,  in  Mnrato- 
ri's  Collection,  torn.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  141. 

97  Consult  the  preface  of  Ducange  (ad  Gloss.  GraBC.  medii  JEvi)  and  the  Novels 
of  Justinian  (vii.  lxvi.).  The  Greek  language  was  ko'ivoq,  the  Latin  was  yrdrptoc 
to  himself,  Kvpi&raroc  to  the  iroXiruag  <%>ji/*a,  the  system  of  government. 
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successively  translated,98  the  original  was  forgotten,  the  ver« 
sion  was  studied,  and  the  Greek,  whose  intrinsic  merit  de- 
served indeed  the  preference,  obtained  a  legal  as  well  as  pop- 
ular establishment  in  the  Byzantine  monarchy.  The  birth 
and  residence  of  succeeding  princes  estranged  them  from  the 
Homan  idiom ;  Tiberius  by  the  Arabs,"  and  Maurice  by  the 
Italians,100  are  distinguished  as  the  first  of  the  Greek  Caesars, 
as  the  founders  of  a  new  dynasty  and  empire ;  the  silent  rev- 
olution was  accomplished  before  the  death  of  Heraclius,  and 
the  ruins  of  the  Latin  speech  were  darkly  preserved  in  the 
terms  of  jurisprudence  and  the  acclamations  of  the  palace. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  Western  empire  by  Charlemagne 
and  the  Othos,  the  names  of  Franks  and  Latins  acquired  an 
equal  signification  and  extent,  and  these  haughty  barbarians 
asserted,  with  some  justice,  their  superior  claim  to  the  lan- 
guage and  dominion  of  Rome.  They  insulted  the  aliens  of 
the  East  who  had  renounced  the  dress  and  idiom  of  Romans, 
and  their  reasonable  practice  will  justify  the  frequent  appel- 
lation of  Greeks.101    But  this  contemptuous  appellation  was 

98  Ov  [ifjv  a\Xa  ical  AaTivitcrj  M^ig  Kcd  (ppauig  uvkn  rovg  vofiovg  KpvirTovaa  rovg 
cvviivai  rauTTjv  /*/)  Svva/xivoug  iaxvpwg  airtTuxite  (Matth.  Blastares,  Hist.  Juris, 
apud  Fabric.  Biblioth.  Graac.  torn.  xii.  p.  369  [edit.  Hamb.  1724]).  The  Code 
and  Pandects  (the  latter  by  Thalelaeus)  were  translated  in  the  time  of  Justinian 
(p.  358,  366).  Theophilus,  one  of  the  original  triumvirs,  has  left  an  elegant,  though 
diffuse,  paraphrase  of  the  Institutes.  On  the  other  hand,  Julian,  antecessor  of 
Constantinople  (a.d.  570),  cxx.  Novellas  Graecas  eleganti  Latinitate  donavit  (Hei- 
neccius,  Hist.  J.  It.  p.  396)  for  the  use  of  Italy  and  Africa. 

99  Abulpbaragius  assigns  the  seventh  Dynasty  to  the  Franks  or  Romans,  the 
eighth  to  the  Greeks,  the  ninth  to  the  Arabs.  "  A  tempore  Augusti  Caesaris  donee 
imperaret  Tiberius  Caesar  spatio  circiter  annorum  600  fuerunt  Imperatores  C.  P. 
Patricii,  et  praecipua  pars  exercitus  Romani  [i.  e.,  Franci]  :  extra  quod,  consiliarii, 
scribae  et  populus,  omnes  Graeci  fuerunt :  deinde  regnum  etiam  Graecanicum  fac- 
tum est "  (p.  95,  vers.  Pocock).  The  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  studies  of  Abul- 
pharagius  gave  him  some  advantage  over  the  more  ignorant  Moslems. 

mo  "primus  ex  Grsecorum  genere  in  Imperio  confirmaius  est;"  or,  according 
to  another  MS.  of  Paulus  Diaconus  (1.  iii.  c.  15,  p.  443),  in  Grajcorum  Imperio. 

101  "  Quia  linguam,  mores,  vestesque  mutastis,  putavit  Sanctissimus  Papa"  (an 
audacious  irony),  "ita  vobis  displicere  Romanorum  nomen.»    His  nuncios,  roga- 

a  "Sicnt  et  vestem."  These  words  follow  in  the  text  of  Liutprand  (apud 
Murat.  Script.  Ital.  torn.  ii.  p.  486,  to  which  Gibbon  refers).  But  with  some  in- 
accuracy or  confusion,  which  rarely  occurs  in  Gibbon's  references,  the  rest  of  the 
quotation,  which  as  it  stands  is  unintelligible,  does  not  appear. — M. 
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indignantly  rejected  by  the  prince  and  people  to  whom  it  is 
The  Greek  applied.  Whatsoever  changes  had  been  introduced 
anil' their  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  they  alleged  a  lineal  and  un- 
retafnana  broken  succession  from  Augustus  and  Constantine; 
name  dr e  an(^,  in  tlie  lowest  period  of  dengeneracy  and  decay, 
Romaua.  fae  name  of  Romans  adhered  to  the  last  fragments 
of  the  empire  of  Constantinople.108 

"While  the  government  of  the  East  was  transacted  in  Latin, 
the  Greek  was  the  language  of  literature  and  philosophy,  nor 
Period  of  could  the  masters  of  this  rich  and  perfect  idiom  be 
ignorance.  tempted  to  envy  the  borrowed  learning  and  imita- 
tive taste  of  their  Roman  disciples.  After  the  fall  of  pagan- 
ism, the  loss  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
schools  of  Alexandria  and  Athens,  the  studies  of  the  Greeks 
insensibly  retired  to  some  regular  monasteries,  and,  above  all, 
to  the  royal  college  of  Constantinople,  which  was  burned  in 
the  reign  of  Leo  the  Isaurian.'08  In  the  pompous  style  of 
the  age,  the  president  of  that  foundation  was  named  the  Sun 
of  Science ;  his  twelve  associates,  the  professors  in  the  differ- 
ent arts  and  faculties,  were  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac: 
a  library  of  thirty -six  thousand  five  hundred  volumes  was 
open  to  their  inquiries ;  and  they  could  show  an  ancient  man- 
uscript of  Homer,  on  a  roll  of  parchment  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  length,  the  intestines,  as  it  was  fabled,  of  a  pro- 
bant  Nicephorum  Imperatorem  Grsecovum,  ut  cum  Othone  Imperatore  Romano- 
rum  amicitiam  faceret"  (Liutprand  in  Legatione,  p.  486). 

102  By  Laonicus  Chalcocondyles,  who  survived  the  last  siege  of  Constantinople, 
the  account  is  thus  stated  (1.  i.  p.  3  [p.  6,  edit.  Bonn]).  Constantine  transplant- 
ed his  Latins  of  Italy  to  a  Greek  city  of  Thrace  :  they  adopted  the  language  and 
manners  of  the  natives,  who  were  confounded  with  them  under  the  name  of  i!o- 
mans.  The  kings  of  Constantinople,  says  the  historian,  M  r<£  atyaq  avrovQ 
Fu)(ial(DV  fiaaikug  t£  ml  a&TOKparopag  atfivvvtaOat  iiroKaXelv,  'EXkr)vu>v  Ss  fiaoi- 
Xeig  ovkiti  ovda^iy  a%iovv. 

103  See  Ducange  (C.  P.  Christiana,  1.  ii.  p.  150, 151),  who  collects  the  testimo- 
nies, not  of  Theophanes,  but  at  least  of  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xv.  [c.  3]  p.  104),  Ce- 
drenus  (p.  454  [torn.  i.  p.  795  seq.,  edit.  Bonn]),  Michael  Glycas  (p.  281  [p.  522, 
edit.  Bonn]),  Constantine  Manasses  (p.  87  [v.  4257,  p.  182,  edit.  Bonn]).  After 
refuting  the  absurd  charge  against  the  emperor,  Spanheim  (Hist.  Imaginum, 
p.  99-111),  like  a  true  advocate,  proceeds  to  doubt  or  deny  the  reality  of  the  fire, 
and  almost  of  the  library. 
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digious  serpent.104  But  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  were  a 
period  of  discord  and  darkness;  the  library  was  burned,  the  col- 
lege was  abolished,  the  Iconoclasts  are  represented  as  the  foes 
of  antiquity,  and  a  savage  ignorance  and  contempt  of  letters  has 
disgraced  the  princes  of  the  Heraclean  and  Isaurian  dynasties.109 
In  the  ninth  century  we  trace  the  first  dawnings  of  the 
restoration  of  science.108  After  the  fanaticism  of  the  Arabs 
had  subsided,  the  caliphs  aspired  to  conquer  the 
of  Greek        arts,  rather  than  the  provinces,  of  the  empire :  their 

learuiug.  _  ,  *  .      *  /■      i 

liberal  curiosity  rekindled  the  emulation  of  the 
Greeks,  brushed  away  the  dust  from  their  ancient  libraries, 
and  taught  them  to  know  and  reward  the  philosophers,  whose 
labors  had  been  hitherto  repaid  by  the  pleasure  of  study  and 
the  pursuit  of  truth.  The  Caesar  Bardas,  the  uncle  of  Michael 
the  Third,  was  the  generous  protector  of  letters,  a  title  which 
alone  has  preserved  his  memory  and  excused  his  ambition. 
A  particle  of  the  treasures  of  his  nephew  was  sometimes  di- 
verted from  the  indulgence  of  vice  and  folly ;  a  school  was 
opened  in  the  palace  of  Magnaura,  and  the  presence  of  Bar- 
das excited  the  emulation  of  the  masters  and  students.  At 
their  head  was  the  philosopher  Leo,  Archbishop  of  Thessalon- 
ica ;  his  profound  skill  in  astronomy  and  the  mathematics  was 
admired  by  the  strangers  of  the  East,  and  this  occult  science 
was  magnified  by  vulgar  credulity,  which  modestly  supposes 
that  all  knowledge  superior  to  its  own  must  be  the  effect  of 
inspiration  or  magic.  At  the  pressing  entreaty  of  the  Caesar, 
his  friend,  the  celebrated  Photius,107  renounced  the  freedom 

104  According  to  Malchus  (apud  Zonar.  1.  xiv.  p.  53),  this  Homer  was  burned 
in  the  time  of  Basiliscus.  The  MS.  might  be  renewed — but  on  a  serpent's  skin  ? 
Most  strange  and  incredible ! 

105  The  dXoyia  of  Zonaras,  the  aypia  Kai  afiaQia  of  Cedrenus,  are  strong  words, 
perhaps  not  ill-suited  to  these  reigns. 

106  See  Zonaras  (1.  xvi.  [c.  4]  p.  ICO,  161)  and  Cedrenus  (p.  549,  550  [torn.  ii. 
p.  168  seq.,  edit.  Bonn]).  Like  Friar  Bacon,  the  philosopher  Leo  has  been  trans- 
formed by  ignorance  into  a  conjurer;  yet  not  so  undeservedly,  if  he  be  the  author 
of  the  oracles  more  commonly  ascribed  to  the  emperor  of  the  same  name.  The 
physics  of  Leo  in  MS.  are  in  the  library  of  Vienna  (Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Graec. 
torn.  vi.  p.  366  ;  torn.  xii.  p.  781).     Quiescant! 

101  The  ecclesiastical  and  literary  character  of  Photius  is  copiously  discuMJ&d  '^J 
Hanckius  (De  Scriptoribus  Byzant.  p.  269-3'JG)  and  Fabricius. 
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of  a  secular  and  studious  life,  ascended  the  patriarchal  throne, 
and  was  alternately  excommunicated  and  absolved  by  the 
synods  of  the  East  and  West.  By  the  confession  even  of 
priestly  hatred,  no  art  or  science,  except  poetry,  was  foreign 
to  this  universal  scholar,  who  was  deep  in  thought,  indefatiga- 
ble in  reading,  and  eloquent  in  diction.  Whilst  he  exercised 
the  office  of  protospathaire,  or  captain  of  the  guards,  Photius 
was  sent  ambassador  to  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad.108  The  tedious 
hours  of  exile,  perhaps  of  confinement,  were  beguiled  by  the 
hasty  composition  of  his  Library,  a  living  monument  of  erudi- 
tion and  criticism.  Two  hundred  and  fourscore  writers,  histo- 
rians, orators,  philosophers,  theologians,  are  reviewed  without 
any  regular  method  ;  he  abridges  their  narrative  or  doctrine, 
appreciates  their  style  and  character,  and  judges  even  the  fa- 
thers of  the  Church  with  a  discreet  freedom  which  often 
breaks  through  the  superstition  of  the  times.  The  Emperor 
Basil,  who  lamented  the  defects  of  his  own  education,  intrust- 
ed to  the  care  of  Photius  his  son  and  successor  Leo  the  Phi- 
losopher, and  the  reign  of  that  prince  and  of  his  son  Constan- 
tine  Porphyrogenitus  forms  one  of  the  most  prosperous  eras 
of  the  Byzantine  literature.  By  their  munificence  the  treas- 
ures of  antiquity  were  deposited  in  the  imperial  library ;  by 
their  pens,  or  those  of  their  associates,  they  were  imparted  in 
such  extracts  and  abridgments  as  might  amuse  the  curiosity, 
without  oppressing  the  indolence,  of  the  public.  Besides  the 
Basilics,  or  code  of  laws,  the  arts  of  husbandry  and  war,  of 
feeding  or  destroying  the  human  species,  were  propagated 
with  equal  diligence;  and  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome 
was  digested  into  fifty-three  heads  or  titles,  of  which  two  only 
(of  embassies,  and  of  virtues  and  vices)  have  escaped  the  in- 
juries of  time.     In  every  station  the  reader  might  contein- 


108  e(»£  'Aaavpiovg  can  only  mean  Bagdad,  the  seat  of  the  caliph ;  and  the  relation 
of  his  embassy  might  have  been  curious  and  instructive.  But  how  did  he  pro- 
cure his  books  ?  A  library  so  numerous  could  neither  be  found  at  Bagdad,  nor 
transported  with  his  baggage,  nor  preserved  in  his  memory.  Yet  the  last,  how- 
ever incredible,  seems  to  be  affirmed  by  Photius  himself,  otrag  avrwv  r)  (ivijpri 
&e<rw£e.  Camusat  (Hist.  Critique  des  Journaux,  p.  87-94)  gives  a  good  account 
of  the  Myriobiblon. 
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plate  the  image  of  the  past  world,  apply  the  lesson  or  warn- 
ing of  each  page,  and  learn  to  admire,  perhaps  to  imitate,  the 
examples  of  a  brighter  period.  I  shall  not  expatiate  on  the 
works  of  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  who,  by  the  assiduous  study 
of  the  ancients,  have  deserved,  in  some  measure,  the  remem- 
brance and  gratitude  of  the  moderns.  The  scholars  of  the 
present  age  may  still  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  philosophical 
commonplace-book  of  Stobseus,  the  grammatical  and  historic 
lexicon  of  Suidas,  the  Chiliads  of  Tzetzes,  which  comprise  six 
hundred  narratives  in  twelve  thousand  verses,  and  the  com- 
mentaries on  Homer  of  Eustathius,  Archbishop  of  Thessalon- 
ica,  who,  from  his  horn  of  plenty,  has  poured  the  names  and 
authorities  of  four  hundred  writers.  From  these  originals, 
and  from  the  numerous  tribe  of  scholiasts  and  critics,109  some 
estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  literary  wealth  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Constantinople  was  enlightened  by  the  genius  of 
Homer  and  Demosthenes,  of  Aristotle  and  Plato ;  and  in  the 
enjoyment  or  neglect  of  our  present  riches  we  must  envy  the 
generation  that  could  still  peruse  the  history  of  Theopompus, 
the  orations  of  Hyperides,  the  comedies  of  Menander,"9  and 
the  odes  of  Alcseus  and  Sappho.  The  frequent  labor  of  illus- 
tration attests  not  only  the  existence  but  the  popularity  of  the 
Grecian  classics ;  the  general  knowledge  of  the  age  may  be 
deduced  from  the  example  of  two  learned  females,  the  Em- 
press Eudocia  and  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  who  culti- 

109  Of  these  modern  Greeks,  see  the  respective  articles  in  the  Bibliotheca  Grseca 
of  Fabricius ;  a  laborious  work,  yet  susceptible  of  a  better  method  and  many  im- 
provements :  of  Eustathius  (torn.  L  p.  289-292,  306-329),  of  the  Pselli  (a  diatribe 
of  Leo  Allatius,  ad  calcem  torn,  v.),  of  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus  (torn.  vi. 
p.  486-509),  of  John  Stobseus  (torn.  viii.  665-728),  of  Suidas  (torn.  ix.  p.  620-827), 
John  Tzetzes  (torn.  xii.  p.  245-273).  Mr,  Harris,  in  his  Philological  Arrange- 
ments, "  opus  senile,"  has  given  a  sketch  of  this  Byzantine  learning  (p.  287-300). 

110  From  obscure  and  hearsay  evidence,  Gerard  Vossius  (De  Poetis  Grsecis,  c.  6) 
and  Le  Clerc  (Bibliotheque  Choisie,  torn.  xix.  p.  285)  mention  a  commentary  of 
Michael  Psellus  on  twenty-four  plays  of  Menander,  still  extant  in  MS.  at  Con- 
stantinople. Yet  such  classic  studies  seem  incompatible  with  the  gravity  or  dul- 
ness  of  a  schoolman  who  pored  over  the  categories  (De  Psellis,  p.  42) ;  and  Mi- 
chael has  probably  been  confounded  with  Homerus  Sellius,  who  wrote  arguments 
to  the  comedies  of  Menander.  In  the  tenth  century  Suidas  quotes  fifty  plays,  but 
he  often  transcribes  the  old  scholiast  of  Aristophanes. 
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vated,  in  the  purple,  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy."1 
The  vulgar  dialect  of  the  city  was  gross  and  barbarous :  a 
more  correct  and  elaborate  style  distinguished  the  discourse, 
or  at  least  the  compositions,  of  the  Church  and  palace,  which 
sometimes  affected  to  copy  the  purity  of  the  Attic  models. 

In  our  modern  education,  the  painful  though  necessary  at- 
tainment of  two  languages  which  are  no  longer  living  may 
Decay  of  taste  consume  the  time  and  damp  the  ardor  of  the  y outh- 
and  genius.  £u]  gtudent.  The  poets  and  orators  were  long  im- 
prisoned in  the  barbarous  dialects  of  our  Western  ancestors, 
devoid  of  harmony  or  grace ;  and  their  genius,  without  pre- 
cept or  example,  was  abandoned  to  the  rude  and  native  pow- 
ers of  their  judgment  and  fancy.  But  the  Greeks  of  Con- 
stantinople, after  purging  away  the  impurities  of  their  vulgar 
speech,  acquired  the  free  use  of  their  ancient  language,  the 
most  happy  composition  of  human  art,  and  a  familiar  knowl- 
edge of  the  sublime  masters  who  had  pleased  or  instructed 
the  first  of  nations.  But  these  advantages  only  tend  to  ag- 
gravate the  reproach  and  shame  of  a  degenerate  people.  They 
held  in  their  lifeless  hands  the  riches  of  their  fathers,  without 
inheriting  the  spirit  which  had  created  and  improved  that  sa- 
cred patrimony :  they  read,  they  praised,  they  compiled,  but 
their  languid  souls  seemed  alike  incapable  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion. In  the  revolution  of  ten  centuries,  not  a  single  discov- 
ery was  made  to  exalt  the  dignity  or  promote  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  Not  a  single  idea  has  been  added  to  the  specu- 
lative systems  of  antiquity,  and  a  succession  of  patient  disci- 
ples became  in  their  turn  the  dogmatic  teachers  of  the  next 
servile  generation.  Not  a  single  composition  of  history,  phi- 
losophy, or  literature  has  been  saved  from  oblivion  by  the 
intrinsic  beauties  of  style  or  sentiment,  of  original  fancy,  or 
even  of  successful  imitation.     In  prose,  the  least  offensive  of 

111  Anna  Comnena  may  boast  of  her  Greek  style  (r6  'EWqviZsiv  Iq  Sxpov  la- 
irovdctKvla),  and  Zonaras,  her  contemporary,  but  not  her  flatterer,  may  add  with 
truth,  yXairrav  ti%tv  anpitwg  'AttikiZovgciv.  The  princess  was  conversant  with 
the  artful  dialogues  of  Plato,  and  had  studied  the  rerpaKrig,  or  quadrivium  of  as- 
trology, geometry,  arithmetic,  and  music  (see  her  preface  to  the  Alexiad,  with  Du- 
cange's  note*). 

V.— 34 
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the  Byzantine  writers  are  absolved  from  censure  by  their 
naked  and  unpresuming  simplicity :  but  the  orators,  most  el- 
oquent"3  in  their  own  conceit,  are  the  farthest  removed  from 
the  models  whom  they  affect  to  emulate.  In  every  page  our 
taste  and  reason  are  wounded  by  the  choice  of  gigantic  and 
obsolete  words,  a  stiff  and  intricate  phraseology,  the  discord 
of  images,  the  childish  play  of  false  or  unseasonable  ornament, 
and  the  painful  attempt  to  elevate  themselves,  to  astonish  the 
reader,  and  to  involve  a  trivial  meaning  in  the  smoke  of  ob- 
scurity and  exaggeration.  Their  prose  is  soaring  to  the  vi- 
cious affectation  of  poetry :  their  poetry  is  sinking  below  the 
flatness  and  insipidity  of  prose.  The  tragic,  epic,  and  lyric 
muses  were  silent  and  inglorious:  the  bards  of  Constanti- 
nople seldom  rose  above  a  riddle  or  epigram,  a  panegyric 
or  tale ;  they  forgot  even  the  rules  of  prosody  ;  and  with  the 
melody  of  Homer  yet  sounding  in  their  ears,  they  confound 
all  measure  of  feet  and  syllables  in  the  impotent  strains  which 
have  received  the  name  oi  political  or  city  verses.113     The 

112  To  censure  the  Byzantine  taste,  Ducange  (Prsefat.  Gloss.  Graec.  p.  17)  strings 
the  authorities  of  Aulus  Gellius,  Jerom,  Petronius,  George  Hamartolus,  Longinus, 
who  give  at  once  the  precept  and  the  example. 

113  The  "versus  politici,"  those  common  prostitutes,  as,  from  their  easiness, 
they  are  styled  by  Leo  Allatius,  usually  consist  of  fifteen  syllables.  They  are  used 
by  Constantine  Manasses,  John  Tzetzes,  etc.  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Latin,  torn.  iii.  p.  i. 
p.  345,  346,  edit.  Basil.  1762).* 


»  The  woXtTiKol  arixoi  are  accentual  verses,  and  are  so  called  from  having  been 
invented  at  Constantinople.  "  Whether  there  was  any  other  Greek  metre  on  the 
accentual  principle  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  uncertain ;  no  specimen  has  readied  us- 
Nor  is  it  certain  at  what  time  the  "versus  politici"  first  came  into  use.  In  the 
twelfth  century  they  had  become  so  popular,  that  Constantine  Manasses  wrote  in 
this  measure  his  "Zivo^ig  xP0VlK*l>  ar,d  John  Tzetzes  his  Chiliads,  both  composed 
in  Hellenic,  though  the  latter  shows  that  he  yielded  unwillingly  to  the  vulgar  taste, 
by  his  complaint  in  iambics  at  the  commencement  of  his  book,  entitled  "A\(j>a 
T£r£7-£i/cuJi/  Troi'riiiaTwv.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  measure,  although  seldom,  if 
ever,  found  in  the  poetry  of  other  modern  European  nations,  was  common  in  the 
earliest  English  poetry,  and  has  continued  to  be  a  favorite  with  us  in  compositions 
of  particular  kinds.  The  only  difference  is,  that  instead  of  fifteen  syllables  with 
an  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  the  English  measure  is  of  fourteen,  with  an 
accent  on  the  last  syllable.  Rhyme,  which  is  found  in  the  earliest  specimens  of 
English  verse,  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Greeks  in  a  later  age  from  the 
Italians,  as  it  is  not  found  before  the  time  when  the  Venetians  in  Crete,  the  Gen- 
oese at  Constantinople  and  elsewhere,  and  other  Italians  in  several  parts  of  the 
islands  and  continent  of  Greece,  had  introduced  many  of  their  customs,  and  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  Romaic  poetry  consisted  of  translations  or  imitations  of 
Italian  romances."    Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  135. — S. 
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minds  of  the  Greeks  were  bound  in  the  fetters  of  a  base  and 
imperious  superstition,  which  extends  her  dominion  round 
the  circle  of  profane  science.  Their  understandings  were 
bewildered  in  metaphysical  controversy:  in  the  belief  of 
visions  and  miracles  they  had  lost  all  principles  of  moral 
evidence,  and  their  taste  was  vitiated  by  the  homilies  of 
the  monks,  an  absurd  medley  of  declamation  and  Scripture. 
Even  these  contemptible  studies  were  no  longer  dignified 
by  the  abuse  of  superior  talents:  the  leaders  of  the  Greek 
Church  were  humbly  content  to  admire  and  copy  the  oracles 
of  antiquity,  nor  did  the  schools  or  pulpit  produce  any  rivals 
of  the  fame  of  Athanasius  and  Chrysostom.114 

In  all  the  pursuits  of  active  and  speculative  life,  the  emu- 
lation of  states  and  individuals  is  the  most  powerful  spring 
of  the  efforts  and  improvements  of  mankind.     The 

Want  of  .   .  .  r  -11 

national         cities  of  ancient  Greece  were  cast  in  the  happv 

emulation.  ,  ,  ,  . 

mixture  of  union  and  independence,  which  is  re- 
peated on  a  larger  scale,  but  in  a  looser  form,  by  the  nations 
of  modern  Europe :  the  union  of  language,  religion,  and  man- 
ners, which  renders  them  the  spectators  and  judges  of  each 
other's  merit:116  the  independence  of  government  and  inter- 
est, which  asserts  their  separate  freedom,  and  excites  them  to 
strive  for  pre-eminence  in  the  career  of  glory.  The  situation 
of  the  Romans  was  less  favorable ;  yet  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  republic,  which  fixed  the  national  character,  a  similar  em- 
ulation was  kindled  among  the  states  of  Latium  and  Italy ; 
and  in  the  arts  and  sciences  they  aspired  to  equal  or  surpass 
their  Grecian  masters.  The  empire  of  the  Caesars  undoubt- 
edly checked  the  activity  and  progress  of  the  human  mind : 
its  magnitude  might  indeed  allow  some  scope  for  domestic 
competition  ;  but  when  it  was  gradually  reduced,  at  first  to 
the  East,  and  at  last  to  Greece  and  Constantinople,  the  Byzan- 
tine subjects  were  degraded  to  an  abject  and  languid  temper, 
the  natural  effect  of  their  solitary  and  insulated  state.  From 
the  North  they  were  oppressed  by  nameless  tribes  of  barbari- 

114  As  St.  Bernard  of  the  Latin,  so  St.  John  Damascenus,  in  the  eighth  centn> 
ry,  is  revered  as  the  last  father  of  the  Greek  Church. 
116  Hume's  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  125. 
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ans,  to  whom  they  scarcely  imparted  the  appellation  of  men. 
The  language  and  religion  of  the  more  polished  Arabs  were 
an  insurmountable  bar  to  all  social  intercourse.  The  con- 
querors of  Europe  were  their  brethren  in  the  Christian  faith ; 
but  the  speech  of  the  Franks  or  Latins  was  unknown,  their 
manners  were  rude,  and  they  were  rarely  connected,  in  peace 
or  war,  with  the  successors  of  Heraclius.  Alone  in  the  uni- 
verse, the  self-satisfied  pride  of  the  Greeks  was  not  disturbed 
by  the  comparison  of  foreign  merit;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
if  they  fainted  in  the  race,  since  they  had  neither  compet- 
itors to  urge  their  speed,  nor  judges  to  crown  their  victory. 
The  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  mingled  by  the  ex- 
peditions to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  it  is  under  the  Comnenian 
dynasty  that  a  faint  emulation  of  knowledge  and  military 
virtue  was  rekindled  in  the  Byzantine  empire. 


Note  A.    (See  p.  478.) 

As  Gibbon  has  not  given  an  account  of  the  Byzantine  law, in  any  part  of  his 
work,  a  brief  history  of  its  sources  may  be  stated  in  this  place,  more  especially  as 
the  labors  of  modern  scholars  have  thrown  new  light  upon  the  subject.  Although 
the  compilation  of  Justinian  was  mainly  intended  for  people  who  spoke  Greek, 
the  emperor  restricted  its  use  by  promulgating  it  in  the  Latin  language,  which 
was  unintelligible  to  the  greater  part  of  his  subjects.  This  defect  was  remedied 
to  a  great  extent  by  a  Greek  school  of  jurists,  which  had  flourished  even  before 
his  reign,  and  who  translated  the  Corpus  Juris  into  the  Greek  language.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  original  was  soon  disused  throughout  the  Eastern  em- 
pire, and  that  Greek  translations  of  the  Institutions,  the  Pandects,  and  the  Code 
usurped  their  place.  These  translations,  however,  were  not  stamped  by  any  offi- 
cial authority ;  and  in  the  times  of  confusion  which  followed  the  reign  of  Heraclius 
even  the  translations  were  neglected,  and  their  place  was  supplied  by  the  writ- 
ings of  commentators,  who  had  published  abridgments  of  the  laws.  Leo  III.,  the 
Isaurian,  attempted  to  remedy  this  evil  by  publishing  a  Greek  Manual  of  Law, 
which  became  the  primary  authority  in  all  the  courts  of  the  empire.  This  Man- 
usil,  which  was  revised  by  Constantino  Copronymus,  the  son  of  Leo,  bore  the  title 
of  Ecloya  ('E/cXoy?)  twv  vofiwv),  and  is  still  extant  in  many  manuscripts,  which 
till  a  recent  time  were  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  Prochiron,  or  Manual  of 
Basil,  Constantine,  and  Leo,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently.  The  Ecloga  of 
Leo  and  Constantine  Copronymus  contains  eighteen  titles,  and  adopts  an  order 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Institutions  of  Justinian.  It  omits  entirely 
several  very  important  matters,  such  as  servitudes  and  the  different  modes  of  ac- 
quiring property.  Its  authority  was  abrogated  by  Basil  I.,  who  severely  censures 
it  on  account  of  its  imperfections,  and  declares  it  to  be  an  insult  to  the  earlier  leg- 
islators. It  was  not,  however,  entirely  disused,  since  the  MSS.  which  contain  it 
are  all  later  than  the  ninth  century. 

A  more  complete  reform  in  the  Byzantine  law  was  effected  by  Basil  I.  His 
legislation  was  comprised  in  three  works:  1.  Prochiron  (jrpoxtipoe.  vo/iog),  a  man- 
ual intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  science.     2.  Basilica  (ra  fiaaiX" 
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iica),  a  revision  of  the  ancient  laws.  3.  Epanogoge  (^Vjiravayoyq  rStv  vo/xwr),  a 
second  edition  of  the  Prochiron  Manual  published  after  the  Basilica. 

The  Prochiron  is  issued  in  the  names  of  Basil,  and  of  his  two  sons,  Constantine 
and  Leo,  and  was  probably  published  in  a.d.  870.  It  contains  forty  titles.  The 
former  half  of  the  work  is  executed  in  an  entirely  different  manner  from  the  lat- 
ter. In  the  first  twenty  titles  the  same  plan  has  been  fullowed  as  in  the  Basilica-, 
the  extracts  from  the  Institutions  are  first  given,  and  these  are  followed  succes- 
sively by  extracts  from  the  Pandects,  Code,  Novelise  of  Justinian,  and  then  by  the 
Novellas  of  subsequent  emperors ;  but  in  the  last  twenty  titles  this  well-arranged 
plan  is  abandoned,  from  a  determination  to  hurry  the  work  to  a  conclusion.  The 
Ecloga  of  Leo,  which  Basil  so  strongly  condemns,  now  becomes  the  basis  of  his 
work ;  the  extracts  from  the  Institutions  and  the  Novellas  are  very  numerous,  while 
the  Pandects  and  the  Code  are  almost  entirely  neglected.  A  complete  edition  of 
the  Prochiron  was  published  for  the  first  time  by  Zacharia  in  1837. 

The  Basilica  contains  a  complete  code  of  Byzantine  law.  It  was  originally 
published  by  Basil  about  884,  under  the  title  of  the  Revision  of  the  Old  Laws 
(' HvaKaQapaiq  t&v  iraXaidv  vdfiwv).  It  was  divided  into  forty  books,  although 
Basil  in  his  Prochiron  had  announced  that  the  new  Code  would  consist  of  sixty 
books.  This  Code,  however,  was  again  revised  and  enlarged  by  Leo  the  Philoso- 
pher, and  was  published  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  son  Constantine  Porphy- 
rogenitus  between  905  and  911.  It  is  this  new  and  revised  Code  in  sixty  books 
which  we  now  possess  under  the  title  of  Basilica  or  Imperial  laws.  The  earlier 
code  of  Basil  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  Basilica,  like  the  compilation  of  Jus- 
tinian, is  a  collection  of  all  the  authorities  of  Byzantine  law.  It  is  compiled  from 
the  Greek  translations  of  Justinian's  laws,  and  from  the  Greek  commentaries  on 
them,  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Byzantine  legal  schools.  It  was  not 
a  new  translation  of  the  Latin  text  of  Justinian,  but  it  employed  the  Greek  texts 
which  had  been  in  existence  more  than  three  centuries.  Each  of  the  sixty  books 
is  distributed  into  titles,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  chapters  and  paragraphs. 
Each  title  contains,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  all  the  laws  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Institutions,  the  Pandects,  the  Code,  and  the  Novelise,  and  thus  pre- 
sents in  one  place  the  enactments  upon  a  subject  previously  dispersed  in  four  col- 
lections. The  Basilica  does  not  contain  everything  which  is  found  in  the  Corpus 
Juris,  but  it  contains  numerous  fragments  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  jurists 
and  of  imperial  constitutions  which  are  not  in  the  compilation  of  Justinian.  There 
is  no  complete  MS.  of  the  Basilica.  The  best  edition  is  by  Heimbach,  in  five 
volumes  4to,  Leipzig,  1833  seq. 

The  publication  of  the  Basilica  led  to  the  gradual  disuse  of  the  original  com- 
pilations of  Justinian  in  the  East.  But  the  Roman  law  was  thus  more  firmly  es- 
tablished in  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia.  The  Basilica  continued  to  be 
the  law  of  the  Byzantine  empire  till  its  conquest  by  the  Turks,  and  has  been  de- 
clared to  be  the  law  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece. 

The  best  histories  of  the  Byzantine  law  are  by  Zacharia  Historiae  Juris  Graeco- 
Romani  Delineatio,  and  by  Montreuil,  Histoire  du  Droit  Byzantin,  Paris,  3  vols. 
8vo,  1 843-46.  See  also  Finlay,  History  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  280 
seq. — S. 
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CHAPTER  LIT. 

Origin  and  Doctrine  of  the  Paulicians. — Their  Persecution  by  the  Greek  Em- 
perors.— Revolt  in  Armenia,  etc. — Transplantation  into  Thrace. — Propagation 
in  the  West. — The  Seeds,  Character,  and  Consequences  of  the  Reformation. 

In  the  profession  of  Christianity  the  variety  of  national 
characters  may  be  clearly  distinguished.  The  natives  of 
supine  su-  Syria  and  Egypt  abandoned  their  lives  to  lazy  and 
the  Greek  °f  contemplative  devotion:  Rome  again  aspired  to 
church.  ^ne  (3ominion  of  the  world ;  and  the  wit  of  the 
lively  and  loquacious  Greeks  was  consumed  in  the  disputes  of 
metaphysical  theology.  The  incomprehensible  mysteries  of 
the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,  instead  of  commanding  their  si- 
lent submission,  were  agitated  in  vehement  and  subtle  contro- 
versies, which  enlarged  their  faith  at  the  expense,  perhaps,  of 
their  charity  and  reason.  From  the  Council  of  Nice  to  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church 
was  invaded  by  these  spiritual  wars ;  and  so  deeply  did  they 
affect  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire,  that  the  historian 
has  too  often  been  compelled  to  attend  the  synods,  to  explore 
the  creeds,  and  to  enumerate  the  sects,  of  this  busy  period  of 
ecclesiastical  annals.  From  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury to  the  last  ages  of  the  Byzantine  empire  the  sound  of 
controversy  was  seldom  heard :  curiosity  was  exhausted,  zeal 
was  fatigued,  and  in  the  decrees  of  six  councils  the  articles  of 
the  Catholic  faith  had  been  irrevocably  defined.  The  spirit 
of  dispute,  however  vain  and  pernicious,  requires  some  energy 
and  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties ;  and  the  prostrate  Greeks 
were  content  to  fast,  to  pray,  and  to  believe  in  blind  obedience 
to  the  patriarch  and  his  clergy.  During  a  long  dream  of  su- 
perstition the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  their  visions  and  miracles, 
their  relics  and  images,  were  preached  by  the  monks,  and  wor- 
shipped by  the  people ;  and  the  appellation  of  people  might 
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be  extended,  without  injustice,  to  the  first  ranks  of  civil  so- 
ciety. At  an  unseasonable  moment  the  Isaurian  emperors 
attempted  somewhat  rudely  to  awaken  their  subjects  :  un- 
der their  influence  reason  might  obtain  some  proselytes,  a  far 
greater  number  was  swayed  by  interest  or  fear  ;  but  the  East- 
ern world  embraced  or  deplored  their  visible  deities,  and  the 
restoration  of  images  was  celebrated  as  the  feast  of  ortho- 
doxy In  this  passive  and  unanimous  state  the  ecclesiastical 
rulers  were  relieved  from  the  toil,  or  deprived  of  the  pleas- 
ure, of  persecution.  The  pagans  had  disappeared ;  the  Jews 
were  silent  and  obscure;  the  disputes  with  the  Latins  were 
rare  and  remote  hostilities  against  a  national  enemy  ;  and  the 
sects  of  Egypt  and  Syria  enjoyed  a  free  toleration  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Arabian  caliphs.  About  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  a  branch  of  Manichaeans  was  selected  as  the 
victims  of  spiritual  tyranny :  their  patience  was  at  length  ex- 
asperated to  despair  and  rebellion ;  and  their  exile  has  scat- 
tered over  the  West  the  seeds  of  reformation.  These  impor- 
tant events  will  justify  some  inquiry  into  the  doctrine  and 
story  of  the  Paulicians  ;'  and,  as  they  cannot  plead  for  them- 
selves, our  candid  criticism  will  magnify  the  good,  and  abate 
or  suspect  the  evil,  that  is  reported  by  their  adversaries. 

The  Gnostics,  who  had  distracted  the  infancy,  were  op- 
pressed by  the  greatness  and  authority  of  the  Church.  In- 
^  ■       .        stead  of  emulating  or  surpassing  the  wealth,  learn- 

Originofthe     .  ,  °  r_,        &  ,     ,        ' 

Panliciansor  ins:,  and  numbers  of  the  Catholics,  their  obscure 

disciples  of  °  , 

st.  Paul.         remnant  was  driven  from  the  capitals  of  the  East 

a.i>.  660,  etc.  *j 

and  West,  and  connned  to  the  villages  and  moun- 
tains along  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates.     Some  vestige  of 

1  The  errors  and  virtues  of  the  Paulicians  are  weighed,  with  his  usual  judgment 
and  candor,  by  the  learned  Mosheim  (Hist.  Ecclesiast.  seculum  ix.  p.  311,  etc.). 
He  draws  his  original  intelligence  from  Photius  (contra  Manichaeos,  1.  i.)  and  Pe- 
ter Siculus  (Hist.  Manichseorum).  The  first  of  these  accounts  has  not  fallen  into 
my  hands ;  the  second,  which  Mosheim  prefers,  I  have  read  in  a  Latin  version  in- 
serted in  the  Maxima  Bibliotheca  Patrum  (torn.  xvi.  p.  754-764)  from  the  edition 
of  the  Jesuit  Eaderus  (Ingolstadii,  1604,  in  4to).* 


*  Compare  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iii.  p.  379,  10th  edit.  Mr.  Hallam  just- 
ly observes  that  this  chapter  "appears  to  be  accurate  as  well  as  luminous,  and  is 
at  least  far  superior  to  any  modern  work  on  the  subject." — M. 
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the  Marcionites  may  be  detected  in  the  fifth  century  ;a  but 
the  numerous  sects  were  finally  lost  in  the  odious  name  of 
the  Manichaeans :  and  these  heretics,  who  presumed  to  recon- 
cile the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster  and  Christ,  were  pursued  by 
the  two  religions  with  equal  and  unrelenting  hatred.  Under 
the  grandson  of  Heraclius,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Samosata, 
more  famous  for  the  birth  of  Lucian  than  for  the  title  of  a 
Syrian  kingdom,  a  reformer  arose,  esteemed  by  the  Pauli- 
cians as  the  chosen  messenger  of  truth.  In  his  humble 
dwelling  of  Mananalis,  Constantine  entertained  a  deacon  who 
returned  from  Syrian  captivity,  and  received  the  inestima- 
ble gift  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  already  concealed 
from  the  vulgar  by  the  prudence  of  the  Greek,  and  perhaps 
of  the  Gnostic,  clergy.8  These  books  became  the  measure  of 
his  studies  and  the  rule  of  his  faith ;  and  the  Catholics,  who 
dispute  his  interpretation,  acknowledge  that  his  text  was  gen- 
uine and  sincere.  But  he  attached  himself  with  peculiar  de- 
votion to  the  writings  and  character  of  St.  Paul :  the  name 
of  the  Paulicians  is  derived  by  their  enemies  from  some  un- 
known and  domestic  teacher;  but  I  am  confident  that  they 
gloried  in  their  affinity  to  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  His 
disciples,  Titus,  Timothy,  Sylvanus,  Tychichus,  were  repre- 
sented by  Constantine  and  his  fellow -laborers:  the  names 
of  the  apostolic  churches  were  applied  to  the  congregations 
which  they  assembled"  in  Armenia  and  Cappadocia ;  and  this 
innocent  allegory  revived  the  example  and  memory  of  the 

first  ages.     In  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  of  St. 

Paul  his  faithful  follower  investigated  the  creed  of 
primitive  Christianity ;  and,  whatever  might  be  the  success,  a 
Protestant  reader  will  applaud  the  spirit  of  the  inquiry.  But 
if  the  Scriptures  of  the  Paulicians  were  pure,  they  were  not 
perfect.     Their  founders  rejected  the  two  Epistles  of  St.  Pe- 

2  In  the  time  of  Theodoret,  the  diocese  of  Cyrrhus,  in  Syria,  contained  eight 
hundred  villages.  Of  these,  two  were  inhabited  by  Arians  and  Eunomians,  and 
eight  by  Marcionites,  whom  the  laborious  bishop  reconciled  to  the  Catholic  Church 
(Dupin,  Biblioth.  Ecclesiastique,  torn.  iv.  p.  81,  82). 

3  "Nobis  profanis  ista  (sacra  Evangelia)  legere  non  licet  sed  sacerdotibus  dun- 
taxat,"  was  the  first  scruple  of  a  Catholic  when  he  was  advised  to  read  the  Bibla 
(Petr.  Sicul.  p.  761). 
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ter,4  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  whose  dispute  with  their 
favorite  for  the  observance  of  the  law  could  not  easily  be  for- 
given.6 They  agreed  with  their  Gnostic  brethren  in  the  uni- 
versal contempt  for  the  Old  Testament,  the  books  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  which  have  been  consecrated  by  the  de- 
crees of  the  Catholic  Church.  With  equal  boldness,  and 
doubtless  with  more  reason,  Constantine,  the  new  Sylvan  us, 
disclaimed  the  visions  which  in  so  many  bulky  and  splendid 
volumes  had  been  published  by  the  Oriental  sects;'  the  fabu- 
lous productions  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  and  the  sages  of 
the  East;  the  spurious  gospels,  epistles,  and  acts,  which  in  the 
first  age  had  overwhelmed  the  orthodox  code ;  the  theology 
of  Manes,  and  the  authors  of  the  kindred  heresies;  and  the 
thirty  generations,  or  seons,  which  had  been  created  by  the 
fruitful  fancy  of  Yalentine.  The  Paulicians  sincerely  con- 
demned the  memory  and  opinions  of  the  Manichsean  sect,  and 
complained  of  the  injustice  which  impressed  that  invidious 
name  on  the  simple  votaries  of  St.  Paul  and  of  Christ. 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  chain,  many  links  had  been  broken  by 
the  Paulician  reformers ;  and  their  liberty  was  enlarged,  as 
The  simpiic-  tneJ  reduced  the  number  of  masters  at  whose  voice 
belief  aud1'  profane  reason  must  bow  to  mystery  and  miracle, 
worship.  Yjie  ear]y  separation  of  the  Gnostics  had  preceded 
the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  worship ;  and  against  the 
gradual  innovations  of  discipline  and  doctrine  they  were  as 

4  In  rejecting  the  second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  the  Paulicians  are  justified  by 
some  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  ancients  and  moderns  (see  Wetstein  ad  loc, 
Simon,  Hist.  Critique  du  Nouveau  Testament,  c.  17).  They  likewise  overlooked 
the  Apocalypse  (Petr.  Sicul.  p.  756) ;  but  as  such  neglect  is  not  imputed  as  a  crime, 
the  Greeks  of  the  ninth  cent.:ry  must  have  been  careless  of  the  credit  and  honor 
of  the  Revelations. 

6  This  contention,  which  has  not  escaped  the  malice  of  Porphyry,  supposes  some 
error  aud  passion  in  one  or  both  of  the  apostles.  By  Chrysostom,  Jerome  and 
Erasmus,  it  is  represented  as  a  sham  quarrel,  a  pious  fraud,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Gentiles  and  the  correction  of  the  Jews  (Middleton's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  1-20). 

6  Those  who  are  curious  of  this  heterodox  library  may  consult  the  researches  of 
Beausobre  (Hist.  Critique  du  Maniche'isme,  torn.  i.  p.  305-437).  Even  in  Africa, 
St.  Austin  could  describe  the  Manichsean  books,  "  Tam  multi,  tam  grandes,  tarn 
pretiosi  codices"  (contra  Faust,  xiii.  14);  but  he  adds,  without  pity,  "Incendita 
omnes  iilas  membranas :"  and  his  advice  has  been  rigorously  followed. 
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strongly  guarded  by  habit  and  aversion  as  by  the  silence  of 
St.  Paul  and  the  evangelists.  The  objects  which  had  been 
transformed  by  the  magic  of  superstition  appeared  to  the 
eyes  of  the  Paulicians  in  their  genuine  and  naked  colors.  An 
image  made  without  hands  was  the  common  workmanship  of 
a  mortal  artist,  to  whose  skill  alone  the  wood  and  canvas  must 
be  indebted  for  their  merit  or  value.  The  miraculous  relics 
were  a  heap  of  bones  and  ashes,  destitute  of  life  or  virtue,  or 
of  any  relation,  perhaps,  with  the  person  to  whom  they  were 
ascribed.  The  true  and  vivifying  cross  was  a  piece  of  sound 
or  rotten  timber ;  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  a  cup  of  wine,  the  gifts  of  nature  and  the  symbols 
of  grace.  The  mother  of  God  was  degraded  from  her  celes- 
tial honors  and  immaculate  virginity ;  and  the  saints  and  an- 
gels were  no  longer  solicited  to  exercise  the  laborious  office 
of  mediation  in  heaven  and  ministry  upon  earth.  In  the 
practice,  or  at  least  in  the  theory,  of  the  sacraments,  the  Pau- 
licians were  inclined  to  abolish  all  visible  objects  of  worship, 
and  the  words  of  the  Gospel  were,  in  their  judgment,  the  bap- 
tism and  communion  of  the  faithful.  They  indulged  a  con- 
venient latitude  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture :  and  as 
often  as  they  were  pressed  by  the  literal  sense,  they  could  es- 
cape to  the  intricate  mazes  of  figure  and  allegory.  Their  ut- 
most diligence  must  have  been  employed  to  dissolve  the  con- 
nection between  the  Old  and  the  ISTew  Testament ;  since  they 
adored  the  latter  as  the  oracles  of  God,  and  abhorred  the  for- 
mer as  the  fabulous  and  absurd  invention  of  men  or  demons. 
We  cannot  be  surprised  that  they  should  have  found  in  the 
Gospel  the  orthodox  mystery  of  the  Trinit}' :  but  instead  of 
confessing  the  human  nature  and  substantial  sufferings  of 
Christ,  they  amused  their  fancy  with  a  celestial  body  that 
passed  through  the  virgin  like  water  through  a 
two  princi-     pipe  ;  with  a  fantastic  crucifixion,  that  eluded  the 

pies  of  the        r  \     '  J 

Magiansand   vam  and  impotent  malice  of  the  Jews.     A  creed 

Mauichseans.  .,,.., 

thus  simple  and  spiritual  was  not  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  the  times  ;T  and  the  rational  Christian,  who  might 

7  The  six  capital  errors  of  the  Paulicians  are  defined  by  Peter  Siculus  (p.  756j. 
with  much  prejudice  and  passion. 
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have  been  contented  with  the  light  yoke  and  easy  burden  of 
Jesus  and  his  apostles,  was  justly  offended  that  the  Paulicians 
should  dare  to  violate  the  unity  of  God,  the  first  article  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion.  Their  belief  and  their  trust 
was  in  the  Father,  of  Christ,  of  the  human  soul,  and  of  the 
invisible  world.  But  they  likewise  held  the  eternity  of  mat- 
ter ;  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  substance,  the  origin  of  a  sec- 
ond principle,  of  an  active  being,  who  has  created  this  visi- 
ble world,  and  exercises  his  temporal  reign  till  the  final  con- 
summation of  death  and  sin.8  The  appearances  of  moral  and 
physical  evil  had  established  the  two  principles  in  the  ancient 
philosophy  and  religion  of  the  East,  from  whence  this  doc- 
trine was  transfused  to  the  various  swarms  of  the  Gnostics. 
A  thousand  shades  may  be  devised  in  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  Ahriman,  from  a  rival  god  to  a  subordinate  demon, 
from  passion  and  frailty  to  pure  and  perfect  malevolence :  but, 
in  spite  of  our  efforts,  the  goodness  and  the  power  of  Ormuzd 
are  placed  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  line ;  and  every 
step  that  approaches  the  one  must  recede  in  equal  proportion 
from  the  other.9 

The  apostolic  labors  of  Constantine-Sylvanus  soon  multi- 
plied the  number  of  his  disciples,  the  secret  recompense  of 
Theestab-  spiritual  ambition.  The  remnant  of  the  Gnostic 
of ithePau-  sects,  and  especially  the  Manichseans  of  Armenia, 
Armenia,  were  united  under  his  standard ;  many  Catholics 
Pontus,etc.  were  converted  or  seduced  by  his  arguments;  and 
he  preached  with  success  in  the  regions  of  Pontus10  and  Cap- 
padocia,  which  had  long  since  imbibed  the  religion  of  Zoro- 

8  "  Primum  illorum  axioma  est,  duo  rerun)  esse  principia ;  Deum  malum  et 
Deum  bonum,  aliumque  hujus  mundi  conditorem  et  principem,  et  alium  futuri 
a$vi"  (Petr.  Sicul.  p.  756). 

9  Two  learned  critics,  Beausobre  (Hist.  Critique  du  Maniche'isme,  1.  i.  iv.  v.  vi.) 
and  Mosheim  (Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  and  De  Rebus  Christianis  ante  Constanti- 
num,  sec.  i.  ii.  iii.),  have  labored  to  explore  and  discriminate  the  various  systems 
of  the  Gnostics  on  the  subject  of  the  two  principles. 

10  The  countries  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Halys  were  possessed  above 
350  years  by  the  Medes  (Hei'odot.  1.  i.  c.  103)  and  Persians ;  and  the  kings  of 
Pontus  were  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Achaemenides  (Sallust.  Fragment.  1.  iii.  with 
the  French  supplement  and  notes  of  the  President  de  Brossesji 
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aster.  The  Paulician  teachers  were  distinguished  only  by  their 
Scriptural  names,  by  the  modest  title  of  Fellow  -  pilgrims,  by 
the  austerity  of  their  lives,  their  zeal  or  knowledge,  and  the 
credit  of  some  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But 
they  were  incapable  of  desiring,  or  at  least  of  obtaining,  the 
wealth  and  honors  of  the  Catholic  prelacy :  such  antichris- 
tian  pride  they  bitterly  censured :  and  even  the  rank  of  el- 
ders or  presbyters  was  condemned  as  an  institution  of  the 
Jewish  synagogue.  The  new  sect  was  loosely  spread  over 
the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  westward  of  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  six  of  their  principal  congregations  represented  the 
churches  to  which  St.  Paul  had  addressed  his  epistles ;  and 
their  founder  chose  his  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of  Co- 
lonia,"  in  the  same  district  of  Pontus  which  had  been  cele- 
brated by  the  altars  of  Bellona13  and  the  miracles  of  Greg- 
ory.13 After  a  mission  of  twenty-seven  years,  Sylvanus,  who 
had  retired  from  the  tolerating  government  of  the 
of  the  Greek    Arabs,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  Roman  persecution.     The 

emperors.  _  . 

laws  of  the  pious  emperors,  which  seldom  touched 
the  lives  of  less  odious  heretics,  proscribed  without  mercy  or 
disguise  the  tenets,  the  books,  and  the  persons  of  the  Montan- 
ists  and  Manichseans:  the  books  were  delivered  to  the  flames; 
and  all  who  should  presume  to  secrete  such  writings,  or  to 
profess  such  opinions,  were  devoted  to  an  ignominious  death.14 

11  Most  probably  founded  by  Pompey  after  the  conquest  of  Pontus.  This  Co- 
lonia,  on  the  Lycus  above  Neo-Csesarea,  is  named  by  the  Turks  Coulei-hisar,  or 
Chonac,  a  populous  town  in  a  strong  country  (D'Anville,  Ge'ographie  Ancienne, 
torn.  ii.  p.  34 ;  Tournefort,  Voyage  du  Levant,  torn.  iii.  lettre  xxi.  p.  293). 

12  The  Temple  of  Bellona,  at  Comana,  in  Pontus,  was  a  powerful  and  wealthy 
foundation,  and  the  high-priest  was  respected  as  the  second  person  in  the  king- 
dom. As  the  sacerdotal  office  had  been  occupied  by  his  mother's  family,  Strabo 
(1.  xii.  p.  809,  835,  836,  837  [p.  535,  557  seq.,  edit.  Casaub.])  dwells  with  peculiar 
complacency  on  the  temple,  the  worship,  and  festival,  which  was  twice  celebrated 
every  year.  But  the  Bellona  of  Pontus  had  the  features  and  character  of  the  god- 
dess, not  of  war,  but  of  love. 

13  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Neo-Caesarea  (a.d.  240-265),  surnamed  Thaumaturgus, 
or  the  Wonder-worker.  A  hundred  years  afterwards,  the  history  or  romance  of 
his  life  was  composed  by  Grego*/  of  Nyssa,  his  namesake  and  countryman,  the 
brother  of  the  great  St.  Basil. 

14  "  Hoc  ceeterum  ad  sua  egregia  facinora,  divini  atque  orthodoxi  Imperatore* 
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A  Greek  minister,  armed  with  legal  and  military  powers,  ap- 
peared at  Colonia  to  strike  the  shepherd,  and  to  reclaim,  if 
possible,  the  lost  sheep.  By  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  Simeon 
placed  the  unfortunate  Sylvanus  before  a  line  of  his  disciples, 
who  were  commanded,  as  the  price  of  their  pardon  and  the 
proof  of  their  repentance,  to  massacre  their  spiritual  father. 
They  turned  aside  from  the  impious  office ;  the  stones  drop- 
ped from  their  filial  hands ;  and  of  the  whole  number  only 
one  executioner  could  be  found,  a  new  David,  as  he  is  styled 
by  the  Catholics,  who  boldly  overthrew  the  giant  of  heresy. 
This  apostate — Justus  was  his  name — again  deceived  and 
betrayed  his  unsuspecting  brethren,  and  a  new  conformity  to 
the  acts  of  St.  Paul  may  be  found  in  the  conversion  of  Sim- 
eon :  like  the  apostle,  he  embraced  the  doctrine  which  he  had 
been  sent  to  persecute,  renounced  his  honors  and  fortunes, 
and  acquired  among  the  Paulicians  the  fame  of  a  missionary 
and  a  martyr.  They  were  not  ambitious  of  martyrdom,16  but 
in  a  calamitous  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  their 
patience  sustained  whatever  zeal  could  inflict ;  and  power  was 
insufficient  to  eradicate  the  obstinate  vegetation  of  fanaticism 
and  reason.  From  the  blood  and  ashes  of  the  first  victims 
a  succession  of  teachers  and  congregations  repeatedly  arose : 
amidst  their  foreign  hostilities  they  found  leisure  for  domes- 
tic quarrels :  they  preached,  they  disputed,  they  suffered ;  and 
the  virtues,  the  apparent  virtues,  of  Sergius,  in  a  pilgrimage 
of  thirty-three  years,  are  reluctantly  confessed  by  the  ortho- 
dox historians.18     The  native  cruelty  of  Justinian  the  Second 

addiderunt,  ut  Manichseos  Montanosque  capitali  ptmiri  sententia  juberent,  eorum- 
que  libros,  quocunque  in  loco  inventi  essent,  flammi3  tradi ;  quod  siquis  uspiam 
eosdem  occultasse  deprehenderetur,  hunc  eundem  mortis  pcenas  addici,  ejusque 
bona  in  fiscura  inferri "  (Petr.  Sicnl.  p.  759).  What  more  could  bigotry  and  per- 
secution desire? 

15  It  should  seem  that  the  Paulicians  allowed  themselves  some  latitude  of  equiv- 
ocation and  mental  reservation,  till  the  Catholics  discovered  the  pressing  questions 
which  reduced  them  to  the  alternative  of  apostasy  or  martyrdom  (Petr.  Sicul.  p.  760). 

18  The  persecution  is  told  by  Petrus  Siculus  (p.  579-763)  with  satisfaction  and 
pleasantry.  Justus  justa  persolvit.  Simeon  was  not  titoq  but  KJjroe  (the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  two  vowels  must  have  been  nearly  the  same),  a  great  whale  that 
drowned  the  mariners  who  mistook  him  for  an  island.  See  likewise  Cedrenus 
(p.  432-435  [torn.  i.  p.  756-761,  edit.  Bonn]). 
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was  stimulated  by  a  pious  cause ;  and  he  vainly  hoped  to  ex- 
tinguish, in  a  single  conflagration,  the  name  and  memory  of 
the  Paulicians.  By  their  primitive  simplicity,  their  abhor- 
rence of  popular  superstition,  the  Iconoclast  princes  might 
have  been  reconciled  to  some  erroneous  doctrines;  but  they 
themselves  were  exposed  to  the  calumnies  of  the  monks,  and 
they  chose  to  be  the  tyrants,  lest  they  should  be  accused  as 
the  accomplices,  of  the  Manichaeans.  Such  a  reproach  has 
sullied  the  clemency  of  Nicephorus,  who  relaxed  in  their  fa- 
vor the  severity  of  the  penal  statutes,  nor  will  his  character 
sustain  the  honor  of  a  more  liberal  motive.  The  feeble  Mi- 
chael the  First,  the  rigid  Leo  the  Armenian,  were  foremost  in 
the  race  of  persecution ;  but  the  prize  must  doubtless  be  ad- 
judged to  the  sanguinary  devotion  of  Theodora,  who  restored 
the  images  to  the  Oriental  Church.  Her  inquisitors  explored 
the  cities  and  mountains  of  the  lesser  Asia,  and  the  flatterers 
of  the  empress  have  affirmed  that,  in  a  short  reign,  one  hun- 
dred thousand  Paulicians  were  extirpated  by  the  sword,  the 
gibbet,  or  the  flames.  Her  guilt  or  merit  has  perhaps  been 
stretched  beyond  the  measure  of  truth :  but  if  the  account  be 
allowed,  it  must  be  presumed  that  many  simple  Iconoclasts 
were  punished  under  a  more  odious  name;  and  that  some 
who  were  driven  from  the  Church,  unwillingly  took  refuge 
in  the  bosom  of  heresy. 

The  most  furious  and  desperate  of  rebels  are  the  sectaries 

of  a  religion  long  persecuted,  and  at  length  provoked.     In  a 

holy  cause  they  are  no  longer  susceptible  of  fear  or 
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paulicians.      remorse :  the  lustice  or  their  arms  hardens  them 
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against  the  feelings  ot  humanity ;  and  they  revenge 
their  fathers'  wrongs  on  the  children  of  their  tyrants.  Such 
have  been  the  Hussites  of  Bohemia  and  the  Calvinists  of 
France,  and  such,  in  the  ninth  century,  were  the  Paulicians  of 
Armenia  and  the  adjacent  provinces."  They  were  first  awa- 
kened to  the  massacre  of  a  governor  and  bishop,  who  exer- 

''  Petrus  Siculus  (p.  763,  764),  the  continuator  of  Theophanes  (1.  iv.  c.  4  [c.  16], 
p.  103,  104  [p.  165-167,  edit.  Bonn]),  Cedrenus  (p.  541 ,  542,  545  [torn.  ii.  p.  153 
seq.]),  and  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xvi.  [c.  2]  p.  156),  describe  the  revolt  and  ex- 
ploits of  Carbeas  and  his  Paulicians. 
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cised  the  imperial  mandate  of  converting  or  destroying  the 
heretics;  and  the  deepest  recesses  of  Mount  Argseus  protect- 
ed their  independence  and  revenge.  A  more  dangerous  and 
consuming  flame  was  kindled  by  the  persecution  of  Theodora, 
and  the  revolt  of  Carbeas,  a  valiant  Paulician,  who  command- 
ed the  guards  of  the  General  of  the  East.  His  father  had 
been  impaled  by  the  Catholic  inquisitors ;  and  religion,  or  at 
least  nature,  might  justify  his  desertion  and  revenge.  Five 
thousand  of  his  brethren  were  united  by  the  same  motives ; 
they  renounced  the  allegiance  of  antichristian  Rome ;  a  Sar- 
acen emir  introduced  Carbeas  to  the  caliph ;  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful  extended  his  sceptre  to  the  implacable 
They  fortify  enemy  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  mountains  between 
Tephnce,  Siwas  and  Trebizond  he  founded  or  fortified  the 
city  of  Tephrice,18  which  is  still  occupied  by  a  fierce  and  li- 
centious people,  and  the  neighboring  hills  were  covered  with 
the  Paulician  fugitives,  who  now  reconciled  the  use  of  the 
Bible  and  the  sword.  During  more  than  thirty  years  Asia 
was  afflicted  by  the  calamities  of  foreign  and  domestic  war : 
in  their  hostile  inroads  the  disciples  of  St.  Paul  were  joined 
with  those  of  Mahomet ;  and  the  peaceful  Christians,  the  aged 
parent  and  tender  virgin,  who  were  delivered  into  barbarous 
servitude,  might  justly  accuse  the  intolerant  spirit  of  their 
sovereign.  So  urgent  was  the  mischief,  so  intolerable  the 
shame,  that  even  the  dissolute  Michael,  the  son  of  Theodora, 
was  compelled  to  march  in  person  against  the  Paulicians :  he 
was  defeated  under  the  walls  of  Samosata ;  and  the  Roman 
emperor  fled  before  the  heretics  whom  his  mother  had  con- 
demned to  the  flames.  The  Saracens  fought  under  the  same 
banners,  but  the  victory  was  ascribed  to  Carbeas ;  and  the 
captive  generals,  with  more  than  a  hundred  tribunes,  were 
either  released  by  his  avarice  or  tortured  by  his  fanaticism. 
The  valor  and  ambition  of  Chrysocheir,19  his  successor,  em- 

18  Otter  (Voyage  en  Turquie  et  en  Perse,  torn,  ii.)  is  probably  tbe  only  Frank 
who  has  visited  the  independent  barbarians  of  Tephrice,  now  Divrigni,  from  whom 
he  fortunately  escaped  in  the  train  of  a  Turkish  officer. 

19  In  the  history  of  Chrysocheir,  Genesius  (Chron.  p.  67-70,  edit.  Venet.)  has 
exposed  the  nakedness  of  the  empire.     Constat)  tine  Porphyrogenitus  (in  Vit.  Ba- 
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braced  a  wider  circle  of  rapine  and  revenge.  In  alliance 
with  his  faithful  Moslems,  he  boldly  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  Asia ;  the  troops  of  the  frontier  and  the  palace  were  re* 
and pniage  peatedly  overthrown;  the  edicts  of  persecution 
Asia  Mmor.  were  answered  by  the  pillage  of  Nice  and  Nicome- 
dia,  of  Ancyra  and  Ephesus ;  nor  could  the  Apostle  St.  John 
protect  from  violation  his  city  and  sepulchre.  The  Cathe- 
dral of  Ephesus  was  turned  into  a  stable  for  mules  and  horses; 
and  the  Paulicians  vied  with  the  Saracens  in  their  contempt 
and  abhorrence  of  images  and  relics.  It  is  not  unpleasing 
to  observe  the  triumph  of  rebellion  over  the  same  despotism 
which  has  disdained  the  prayers  of  an  injured  people.  The 
Emperor  Basil,  the  Macedonian,  was  reduced  to  sue  for  peace, 
to  offer  a  ransom  for  the  captives,  and  to  request,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  moderation  and  charity,  that  Chrysocheir  would 
spare  his  fellow-Christians,  and  content  himself  with  a  royal 
donative  of  gold  and  silver  and  silk  garments.  "  If  the  em- 
peror," replied  the  insolent  fanatic,  "  be  desirous  of  peace,  let 
him  abdicate  the  East,  and  reign  without  molestation  in  the 
West.  If  he  refuse,  the  servants  of  the  Lord  will  precipitate 
him  from  the  throne."  The  reluctant  Basil  suspended  the 
treaty,  accepted  the  defiance,  and  led  his  army  into  the  land 
of  heresy,  which  he  wasted  with  fire  and  sword.  The  open 
country  of  the  Paulicians  was  exposed  to  the  same  calami- 
ties which  they  had  inflicted  ;  but  when  he  had  explored  the 
strength  of  Tephrice,  the  multitude  of  the  barbarians,  and  the 
ample  magazines  of  arms  and  provisions,  he  desisted  with  a 
sigh  from  the  hopeless  siege.  On  his  return  to  Constantino- 
ple, he  labored,  by  the  foundation  of  convents  and  churches, 
to  secure  the  aid  of  his  celestial  patrons,  of  Michael  the  arch- 
angel and  the  prophet  Elijah ;  and  it  was  his  daily  prayer  that 
he  might  live  to  transpierce,  with  three  arrows,  the  head  of 
his  impious  adversary.  Beyond  his  expectations,  the  wish 
was  accomplished  :  after  a  successful  inroad  Chrysocheir  was 
surprised  and  slain  in  his  retreat ;  and  the  rebel's  head  was 

sil.  c.  37-43,  p.  166-171  [p.  266-276,  edit.  Bonn])  has  displayed  the  glory  of  his 
grandfather.  Cedrenus  (p.  570-573  [torn.  ii.  p.  209-212,  edit.  Bonn])  is  without 
their  passions  or  their  knowledge. 
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triumphantly  presented  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  On  the 
reception  of  this  welcome  trophy,  Basil  instantly  called  for 
his  bow,  discharged  three  arrows  with  unerring  aim,  and  ac- 
cepted the  applause  of  the  court,  who  hailed  the  victory  of 
the  royal  archer.  With  Chrysocheir,  the  glory  of 
the  Paulicians  faded  and  withered  :20  on  the  second 
expedition  of  the  emperor,  the  impregnable  Tephrice  was  de- 
serted by  the  heretics,  who  sued  for  mercy  or  escaped  to  the 
borders.  The  city  was  ruined,  but  the  spirit  of  independence 
survived  in  the  mountains :  the  Paulicians  defended,  above  a 
century,  their  religion  and  liberty,  infested  the  Roman  limits, 
and  maintained  their  perpetual  alliance  with  the  enemies  of 
the  empire  and  the  Gospel. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  Constantine,  sur- 
named  Copronymus  by  the  worshippers  of  images,  had  made 
Their  trans-  an  expedition  into  Armenia,  and  found,  in  the  cit- 
FromArmenia  ies  °^  Melitene  and  Theodosiopolis,  a  great  number 
to  Thrace.  0f  paulicians,  his  kindred  heretics.  As  a  favor,  or 
punishment,  he  transplanted  them  from  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates to  Constantinople  and  Thrace ;  and  by  this  emigration 
their  doctrine  was  introduced  and  diffused  in  Europe."  If 
the  sectaries  of  the  metropolis  were  soon  mingled  with  the 
promiscuous  mass,  those  of  the  country  struck  a  deep  root  in 
a  foreign  soil.  The  Paulicians  of  Thrace  resisted  the  storms 
of  persecution,  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  their 
Armenian  brethren,  and  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  their  preach- 
ers, who  solicited,  not  without  success,  the  infant  faith  of  the 
Bulgarians.98  In  the  tenth  century  they  were  restored  and 
multiplied  by  a  more  powerful  colony  which  John  Zimisces" 

80  "Smvairi napavQrj  iraoa  ij  avBovoa  Tije  TetppiKije  tvavSpla  [p.  212].  How  ele- 
gant is  the  Greek  tongue,  even  in  the  mouth  of  Cedrenus ! 

31  Copronymus  transported  his  avyy tvtlQ,  heretics ;  and  thus  l7r\ariv9ri  f)  a'tpemc 
t&v  Ilav\iKiavu>v,  says  Cedrenus  (p.  463  [torn.  ii.  p.  10,  edit.  Bonn]),  who  has  cop- 
ied the  annals  of  Theophanes. 

**  Petrus  Siculus,  who  resided  nine  months  at  Tephrice  (a.  d.  870)  for  the  ran- 
som of  captives  (p.  764),  was  informed  of  their  intended  mission,  and  addressed 
his  preservative,  the  Historia  Manichaeorum,  to  the  new  archbishop  of  the  Bulga- 
rians (p.  754). 

23  The  colony  of  Paulicians  and  Jacobites  transplanted  by  John  Zimiscea 

V.~ 35 
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transported  from  the  Chalybian  hills  to  the  valleys  of  Mount 
Hsemus.  The  Oriental  clergy,  who  would  have  preferred  the 
destruction,  impatiently  sighed  for  the  absence,  of  the  Mani- 
chaeans: the  warlike  emperor  had  felt  and  esteemed  their 
valor:  their  attachment  to  the  Saracens  was  pregnant  with 
mischief ;  but,  on  the  side  of  the  Danube,  against  the  barba- 
rians of  Scythia,  their  service  might  be  useful,  and  their  loss 
would  be  desirable.  Their  exile  in  a  distant  land  was  soften- 
ed by  a  free  toleration :  the  Paulicians  held  the  city  of  Phil- 
ippopolis  and  the  keys  of  Thrace ;  the  Catholics  were  their 
subjects;  the  Jacobite  emigrants  their  associates:  they  occu- 
pied a  line  of  villages  and  castles  in  Macedonia  and  Epirus ; 
and  many  native  Bulgarians  were  associated  to  the  com- 
munion of  arms  and  heresy.  As  long  as  they  were  awed  by 
power  and  treated  with  moderation,  their  voluntary  bands 
were  distinguished  in  the  armies  of  the  empire ;  and  the 
courage  of  these  dogs,  ever  greedy  of  war,  ever  thirsty  of 
human  blood,  is  noticed  with  astonishment,  and  almost  with 
reproach,  by  the  pusillanimous  Greeks.  The  same  spirit  ren- 
dered them  arrogant  and  contumacious :  they  were  easily  pro- 
voked by  caprice  or  injury ;  and  their  privileges  were  often 
violated  by  the  faithless  bigotry  of  the  government  and  cler- 
gy. In  the  midst  of  the  Norman  war,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  Manichaeans  deserted  the  standard  of  Alexius  Com- 
nenus,24  and  retired  to  their  native  homes.  He  dissembled 
till  the  moment  of  revenge ;  invited  the  chiefs  to  a  friendly 
conference  ;  and  punished  the  innocent  and  guilty  by  impris- 
onment, confiscation,  and  baptism.  In  an  interval  of  peace 
the  emperor  undertook  the  pious  office  of  reconciling  them 
to  the  Church  and  State :  his  winter-quarters  were  fixed  at 
Philippopolis ;  and  the  thirteenth  apostle,  as  he  is  styled  by 
his  pious  daughter,  consumed  whole  days  and  nights  in  theo- 

(a.d.  970)  from  Armenia  to  Thrace  is  mentioned  by  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xvii.  [c.  1] 
p.  209)  and  Anna  Comnena  (Alexiad,  1.  xiv.  p.  450,  etc.  [edit.  Par.  1651]). 

84  The  Alexiad  of  Anna  Comnena  (1.  v.  p.  131  [t.  i.  p.  232,  edit.  Bonn],  1.  ri. 
p.  154,  155  [p.  272  seq.,  edit.  Bonn],  1.  xiv.  p.  450-457  [edit.  Par.  1651],  with  the 
Annotations  of  Ducange)  records  the  transactions  of  her  apostolic  father  with  tha 
Manichaeans,  whose  abominable  heresj'  she  was  desirous  of  refuting. 
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logical  controversy.  His  arguments  were  fortified,  their  ob- 
stinacy was  melted,  by  the  honors  and  rewards  which  he  be 
stowed  on  the  most  eminent  proselytes ;  and  a  new  city,  sur- 
rounded with  gardens,  enriched  with  immunities,  and  digni- 
fied with  his  own  name,  was  founded  by  Alexius,  for  the 
residence  of  his  vulgar  converts.  The  important  station  of 
Philippopolis  was  wrested  from  their  hands ;  the  contuma- 
cious leaders  were  secured  in  a  dungeon,  or  banished  from 
their  country ;  and  their  lives  were  spared  by  the  prudence, 
rather  than  the  mercy,  of  an  emperor  at  whose  command  a 
poor  and  solitary  heretic  was  burned  alive  before  the  Church 
of  St.  Sophia."6  But  the  proud  hope  of  eradicating  the  preju- 
dices of  a  nation  was  speedily  overturned  by  the  invincible 
zeal  of  the  Paulicians,  who  ceased  to  dissemble  or  refused  to 
obey.  After  the  departure  and  death  of  Alexius  they  soon 
resumed  their  civil  and  religious  laws.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century  their  pope  or  primate  (a  manifest  cor- 
ruption) resided  on  the  confines  of  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  and  Dal- 
matia,  and  governed  by  his  vicars  the  filial  congregations  of 
Italy  and  France.38  From  that  era  a  minute  scrutiny  might 
prolong  and  perpetuate  the  chain  of  tradition.  At  the  end 
of  the  last  age  the  sect  or  colony  still  inhabited  the  valleys 
of  Mount  Hsemus,  where  their  ignorance  and  poverty  were 
more  frequently  tormented  by  the  Greek  clergy  than  by  the 
Turkish  government.  The  modern  Paulicians  have  lost  all 
memory  of  their  origin ;  and  their  religion  is  disgraced  by 
the  worship  of  the  cross,  and  the  practice  of  bloody  sacri- 
fice, which  some  captives  have  imported  from  the  wilds  of 
Tartary." 

In  the  "West  the  first  teachers  of  the  Manichsean  theology 
had  been  repulsed  by  the  people  or  suppressed  by  the  prince. 


85  Basil,  a  monk,  and  the  author  of  the  Bogomiles,  a  sect  of  Gnostics  who  soon 
vanished  (Anna  Comnena,  Alexiad,  I.  xv.  p.  486-494  [edit.  Par.]  ;  Mosheim,  Hist. 
Ecclesiastica,  p.  420). 

26  Matt.  Paris,  Hist.  Major,  p.  267.  This  passage  of  our  English  historian  is 
alleged  by  Ducange  in  an  excellent  note  on  Villehardouin  (No.  208),  who  found  the 
Paulicians  at  Philippopolis  the  friends  of  the  Bulgarians. 

27  See  Marsigli,  Stato  Militare  dell'  Imperio  Ottomano,  p.  24. 
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The  favor  and  success  of  the  Paulicians  in  the  eleventh  and 
Their  intm.  twelfth  centuries  must  be  imputed  to  the  strong, 
ii^yand1*0  though  secret,  discontent  which  armed  the  most 
Fiance.  pious  Christians  against  the  Church  of  Eome.  Her 
avarice  was  oppressive,  her  despotism  odious :  less  degenerate 
perhaps  than  the  Greeks  in  the  worship  of  saints  and  images, 
her  innovations  were  more  rapid  and  scandalous :  she  had 
rigorously  defined  and  imposed  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation :  the  lives  of  the  Latin  clergy  were  more  corrupt,  and 
the  Eastern  bishops  might  pass  for  the  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles if  they  were  compared  with  the  lordly  prelates  who  wield- 
ed by  turns  the  crosier,  the  sceptre,  and  the  sword.  Three 
different  roads  might  introduce  the  Paulicians  into  the  heart 
of  Europe.  After  the  conversion  of  Hungary  the  pilgrims 
who  visited  Jerusalem  might  safely  follow  the  course  of  the 
Danube:  in  their  journey  and  return  they  passed  through 
Philippopolis ;  and  the  sectaries,  disguising  their  name  and 
heresy,  might  accompany  the  French  or  German  caravans  to 
their  respective  countries.  The  trade  and  dominion  of  Yen- 
ice  pervaded  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  hospitable  re- 
public opened  her  bosom  to  foreigners  of  every  climate  and 
religion.  Under  the  Byzantine  standard  the  Paulicians  were 
often  transported  to  the  Greek  provinces  of  Italy  and  Sicily : 
in  peace  and  war  they  freely  conversed  with  strangers  and 
natives,  and  their  opinions  were  silently  propagated  in  Eome, 
Milan,  and  the  kingdoms  beyond  the  Alps."  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  many  thousand  Catholics  of  every  rank,  and  of 
either  sex,  had  embraced  the  Manichsean  heresy ;  and  the 
flames  which  consumed  twelve  canons  of  Orleans  was  the  first 


88  The  introduction  of  the  Paulicians  into  Italy  and  France  is  amply  discussed 
by  Muratori  (Antiquitat.  Italiaa  medii  JEvi,  torn.  v.  dissert,  lx.  p.  81-152)  and 
Mosheim  (p.  379-382,  419-422).  Yet  both  have  overlooked  a  curious  passage 
of  William  the  Apulian,  who  clearly  describes  them  in  a  battle  between  the  Greeks 
and  Normans,  a.d.  1040  (in  Muratori.  Script.  Rerum.  Ital.  torn.  v.  p.  256)  • 

"  Cum  Grsecis  aderant  quidam,  quos  pessimus  error 
Fecerat  amentes,  et  ab  ipso  nomen  habebant." 

But  he  is  so  ignorant  of  their  doctrine  as  to  make  them  a  kind  of  Sabellians  or 
Patripassians. 
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act  and  signal  of  persecution.  The  Bulgarians,9*  a  name  so 
innocent  in  its  origin,  so  odious  in  its  application,  spread  their 
branches  over  the  face  of  Europe.  United  in  common  ha- 
tred of  idolatry  and  Rome,  they  were  connected  by  a  form  of 
episcopal  and  presbyterian  government ;  their  various  sects 
were  discriminated  by  some  fainter  or  darker  shades  of  the- 
ology ;  but  they  generally  agreed  in  the  two  principles — the 
contempt  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  denial  of  the  body 
of  Christ  either  on  the  cross  or  in  the  Eucharist.  A  confes- 
sion of  simple  worship  and  blameless  manners  is  extorted 
from  their  enemies ;  and  so  high  was  their  standard  of  per- 
fection, that  the  increasing  congregations  were  divided  into 
two  classes  of  disciples,  of  those  who  practised  and  of  those 
Persecution  wno  aspired.  It  was  in  the  country  of  the  Albi- 
bfgeoisf'1"  geois,80  in  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  that 
a.d. i2oo, etc,  ^g  pauiician8  were  most  deeply  implanted;  and 
the  same  vicissitudes  of  martyrdom  and  revenge  which  had 
been  displayed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Euphrates  were  re- 
peated in  the  thirteenth  century  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone. 
The  laws  of  the  Eastern  emperors  were  revived  by  Frederic 
the  Second.  The  insurgents  of  Tephrice  were  represented 
by  the  barons  and  cities  of  Languedoc:  Pope  Innocent  III. 
surpassed  the  sanguinary  fame  of  Theodora.  It  was  in  cruel- 
ty alone  that  her  soldiers  could  equal  the  heroes  of  the  Cru- 
sades, and  the  cruelty  of  her  priests  was  far  excelled  by  the 
founders  of  the  Inquisition81 — an  office  more  adapted  to  con- 

29  Bulgaria  Boulgres,  Bougres,  a  national  appellation,  has  been  applied  by  the 
French  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  usurers  and  unnatural  sinners.  The  Paterini  or 
Patelini  has  been  made  to  signify  a  smooth  and  flattering  hypocrite,  such  as  I'Avo- 
eat  Patehn  of  that  original  and  pleasant  farce  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Latinitat.  medii 
et  infimi  Mx'i).  The  Manichaeans  were  likewise  named  Cathari,  or  the  pure,  by 
corruption,  Gazari,  etc. 

30  Of  the  laws,  crusade,  and  persecution  against  the  Albigeois,  a  just,  though 
general,  idea  is  expressed  by  Mosheim  (p.  477-481).  The  detail  may  be  found 
in  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  ancient  and  modern,  Catholics  and  Protestants ; 
and  among  these  Fleury  is  the  most  impartial  and  moderate. 

31  The  Acts  (Liber  Sententiarum)  of  the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse  (a.d.  1307- 
1323)  have  been  published  by  Limborch  (Amstelodami,  1692),  with  a  previous 
History  of  the  Inquisition  in  general.  They  deserved  a  more  learned  and  critical 
editor.    As  we  must  not  calumniate  even  Satan,  or  the  Holy  Office,  I  will  observe 
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firm  than  to  refute  the  belief  of  an  evil  principle.  The  visi- 
ble assemblies  of  the  Paulicians,  or  Albigeois,  were  extirpated 
by  fire  and  sword  ;  and  the  bleeding  remnant  escaped  by 
flight,  concealment,  or  Catholic  conformity.  But  the  invinci- 
ble spirit  which  they  had  kindled  still  lived  and  breathed  in 
the  Western  world.  In  the  State,  in  the  Church,  and  even  in 
the  cloister,  a  latent  succession  was  preserved  of  the  disciples 
of  St.  Paul,  who  protested  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  em- 
braced the  Bible  as  the  rule  of  faith,  and  purified  their  creed 
from  all  the  visions  of  the  Gnostic  theology .a  The  strug- 
gles of  Wickliflin  England,  of  Huss  in  Bohemia,  were  prema- 
ture and  ineffectual ;  but  the  names  of  Zuinglius,  Luther,  and 
Calvin  are  pronounced  with  gratitude  as  the  deliverers  of 
nations. 

A  philosopher,  who  calculates  the  degree  of  their  merit 

and  the  value  of  their  reformation,  will  prudently  ask  from 

what  articles  of  faith,  above  or  against  our  reason, 

Chftrflctcr 

audconse-      they  have  enfranchised  the  Christians:  for  such 

quences  of  ' f         .  .  ,  ' 

theRefor-      enfranchisement  is  doubtless  a  benefit  so  far  as  it 

mation. 

may  be  compatible  with  truth  and  piety.  After  a 
fair  discussion  we  shall  rather  be  surprised  by  the  timidity 
than   scandalized  by  the  freedom   of  our  first   reformers.38 

that,  of  a  list  of  criminals  which  fills  nineteen  folio  pages,  only  fifteen  men  and 
four  women  were  delivered  to  the  secular  arra.b 

32  The  opinions  and  proceedings  of  the  reformers  are  exposed  in  the  second 
part  of  the  general  history  of  Mosheim  ;  but  the  balance,  which  he  has  held  with 
so  clear  an  eye  and  so  steady  a  hand,  begins  to  incline  in  favor  of  his  Lutheran 
brethren. 

a  The  popularity  of  "  Milner's  History  of  the  Church"  with  some  readers  may 
make  it  proper  to  observe  that  his  attempt  to  exculpate  the  Paulicians  from  the 
charge  of  Gnosticism  or  Manicheism  is  in  direct  defiance,  if  not  in  ignorance,  of 
all  the  original  authorities.  Gibbon  himself,  it  appears,  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  Photius,  "  Contra  Manicheos  Repullulantes,"  the  first  book  of  which 
was  edited  by  Montfaucon,  Bibliotheca  Coisliniana,  pars  ii.  p.  349,  375,  the  whole 
by  Wolf,  in  his  Anecdota  Grseca.  Hamburg,  1722.  Compare  a  very  sensible 
tract,  Letter  to  Rev.  S.  R.  Maitland,  by  J.  G.  Dowling,  M.  A.    London,  1835. — M. 

b  Dr.  Maithmd,  in  his  "Facts  and  Documents  relating  to  the  ancient  Albigen- 
ses  and  Waldenses,"  remarks  (p.  217,  note)  that  Gibbon  ought  to  have  said  thir- 
ty-two men  and  eight  women.  He  imagines  that  Gibbon  was  misled  by  the  fact 
that  the  index-maker  most  commonly  (but  by  no  means  always)  states  the  nature 
of  the  sentence  passed  on  each  person.  From  the  book,  however,  it  appears  that 
forty  persons  were  delivered  to  the  secular  arm,  viz.,  tweuty-nine  Albigenses,  seven 
Waldenses,  and  four  Beguins.  — S. 
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With  the  Jews,  they  adopted  the  belief  and  defence  of  all 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  all  their  prodigies,  from  the  gar- 
den of  Eden  to  the  visions  of  the  prophet  Daniel ;  and  they 
were  bound,  like  the  Catholics,  to  justify  against  the  Jews 
the  abolition  of  a  divine  law.  In  the  great  mysteries  of  the 
Trinity  and  Incarnation  the  reformers  were  severely  ortho- 
dox :  they  freely  adopted  the  theology  of  the  four  or  the  six 
first  councils ;  and  with  the  Athanasian  creed  they  pronounced 
the  eternal  damnation  of  all  who  did  not  believe  the  Catholic 
faith.  Transubstantiation,  the  invisible  change  of  the  bread 
and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  is  a  tenet  that 
may  defy  the  power  of  argument  and  pleasantry ;  but  instead 
of  consulting  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  of  their  sight,  their 
feeling,  and  their  taste,  the  first  Protestants  were  entangled 
in  their  own  scruples,  and  awed  by  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the 
institution  of  the  sacrament.  Luther  maintained  a  corporeal, 
and  Calvin  a  real,  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist ;  and 
the  opinion  of  Zuinglius,  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  spiritual 
communion,  a  simple  memorial,  has  slowly  prevailed  in  the 
reformed  churches.88  But  the  loss  of  one  mystery  was  am- 
ply compensated  by  the  stupendous  doctrines  of  original  sin, 
redemption,  faith,  grace,  and  predestination,  which  have  been 
strained  from  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  These  subtle  ques- 
tions had  most  assuredly  been  prepared  by  the  fathers  and 
schoolmen ;  but  the  final  improvement  and  popular  use  may 
be  attributed  to  the  first  reformers,  who  enforced  them  as 
the  absolute  and  essential  terms  of  salvation.  Hitherto  the 
weight  of  supernatural  belief  inclines  against  the  Protes- 
tants ;  and  many  a  sober  Christian  would  rather  admit  that 
a  wafel  is  God  than  that  God  is  a  cruel  and  capricious 
tyrant. 

Yet  the  services  of  Luther  and  his  rivals  are  solid  and  im- 
portant; and  the  philosopher  must  own  his  obligations  to 

88  Under  Edward  VI.  our  reformation  was  more  bold  and  perfect :  but  in  tbe 
fundamental  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  strong  and  explicit  declaration 
against  the  real  presence  was  obliterated  in  the  original  copy,  to  please  the  people, 
or  the  Lutherans,  or  Queen  Elizabeth  (Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol. 
ii.  p.  82, 128,  802). 
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these  fearless  enthusiasts.84  I.  By  their  hands  the  lofty  fab- 
ric of  superstition,  from  the  abuse  of  indulgences  to  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Yirgin,  has  been  levelled  with  the  ground. 
Myriads  of  both  sexes  of  the  monastic  profession  were  re- 
stored to  the  liberty  and  labors  of  social  life.  An  hierarchy 
of  saints  and  angels,  of  imperfect  and  subordinate  deities, 
were  stripped  of  their  temporal  power,  and  reduced  to  the 
enjoyment  of  celestial  happiness:  their  images  and  relics 
were  banished  from  the  Church;  and  the  credulity  of  the 
people  was  no  longer  nourished  with  the  daily  repetition  of 
miracles  and  visions.  The  imitation  of  paganism  was  sup- 
plied by  a  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving, the  most  worthy  of  man,  the  least  unworthy  of  the 
Deity.  It  only  remains  to  observe  whether  such  sublime 
simplicity  be  consistent  with  popular  devotion ;  whether  the 
vulgar,  in  the  absence  of  all  visible  objects,  will  not  be  in- 
flamed by  enthusiasm  or  insensibly  subside  in  langour  and 
indifference.  II.  The  chain  of  authority  was  broken,  which 
restrains  the  bigot  from  thinking  as  he  pleases,  and  the  slave 
from  speaking  as  he  thinks :  the  popes,  fathers,  and  coun- 
cils were  no  longer  the  supreme  and  infallible  judges  of  the 
world ;  and  each  Christian  was  taught  to  acknowledge  no 
law  but  the  Scriptures,  no  interpreter  but  his  own  conscience. 
This  freedom,  however,  was  the  consequence  rather  than  the 
design  of  the  Reformation.  The  patriot  reformers  were  am- 
bitious of  succeeding  the  tyrants  whom  they  had  dethroned. 
They  imposed  with  equal  rigor  their  creeds  and  confessions ; 
they  asserted  the  right  of  the  magistrate  to  punish  heretics 
with  death.  The  pious  or  personal  animosity  of  Calvin  pro- 
scribed in  Servetus86  the  guilt  of  his  own  rebellion ;"  and  the 

34  "Had  it  not  been  for  such  men  as  Luther  and  myself,"  said  the  fanatic 
Whiston  to  Halley  the  philosopher,  "you  would  now  be  kneeling  before  an  image 
of  St.  Winifred." 

35  The  article  of  Servet  in  the  Dictionnaire  Critique  of  Chauffepie'  is  the  best 
account  which  I  have  seen  of  this  shameful  transaction.  See  likewise  the  Abbe- 
d'Artigny,  Nouveaux  Memoires  d'Histoire,  etc.,  torn,  it  p.  55-154. 

36  I  am  more  deeply  scandalized  at  the  single  execution  of  Servetus  than  at  the 
hecatombs  which  have  blazed  in  the  Auto-da-fe's  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  1.  The 
zeal  of  Calvin  seems  to  have  been  envenomed  by  personal  malice,  and  perhaps 
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flames  of  Smithfield,  in  which  he  was  afterwards  consumed, 
had  been  kindled  for  the  Anabaptists  by  the  zeal  of  Cran- 
mer.*7  The  nature  of  the  tiger  was  the  same,  but  he  was 
gradually  deprived  of  his  teeth  and  fangs.  A  spiritual  and 
temporal  kingdom  was  possessed  by  the  Roman  pontiff :  the 
Protestant  doctors  were  subjects  of  a  humble  rank,  without 
revenue  or  jurisdiction.  His  decrees  were  consecrated  by 
the  antiquity  of  the  Catholic  Church;  their  arguments  and 
disputes  were  submitted  to  the  people ;  and  their  appeal  to 
private  judgment  was  accepted,  beyond  their  wishes,  by  curi- 
osity and  enthusiasm.  Since  the  days  of  Luther  and  Calvin 
a  secret  reformation  has  been  silently  working  in  the  bosom 
of  the  reformed  churches;  many  weeds  of  prejudice  were 
eradicated ;  and  the  disciples  of  Erasmus88  diffused  a  spirit  of 
freedom  and  moderation.  The  liberty  of  conscience  has  been 
claimed  as  a  common  benefit,  an  inalienable  right  :39  the  free 
governments  of  Holland40  and  England41  introduced  the  prac- 

envy.  He  accused  his  adversary  before  their  common  enemies,  the  judges  of 
Vienne,  and  betrayed,  for  his  destruction,  the  sacred  trust  of  a  private  correspond- 
ence. 2.  The  deed  of  cruelty  was  not  varnished  by  the  pretence  of  danger  to  the 
Church  or  State.  In  his  passage  through  Geneva  Servetus  was  a  harmless  stran- 
ger, who  neither  preached,  nor  printed,  nor  made  proselytes.  3.  A  Catholic  in- 
quisitor yields  the  same  obedience  which  he  requires,  but  Calvin  violated  the 
golden  rule  of  doing  as  he  would  be  done  by ;  a  rule  which  I  read  in  a  moral 
treatise  of  Isocrates  (in  Nicocle,  torn.  i.  p.  93,  edit.  Battie),  four  hundred  years 
before  the  publication  of  the  Gospel.  "A  iraoxpvTtg  i$'  irkpuv  6pyl%eo9e,  ravra 
toiq  aXXoig  jui)  ttoiute. 

37  See  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  84-86.  The  sense  and  humanity  of  the  young  king 
were  oppressed  by  the  authority  of  the  primate. 

38  Erasmus  may  be  considered  as  the  father  of  rational  theology.  After  a 
slumber  of  a  hundred  years,  it  was  revived  by  the  Arminians  of  Holland,  Gro- 
tins,  Limborch,  and  Le  Clerc :  in  England  by  Chillingworth,  the  latitudinarians 
of  Cambridge  (Burnet,  Hist,  of  own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  261-268,  octavo  edition), 
Tillotson,  Clarke,  Hoadley,  etc. 

39  I  am  sony  to  observe  that  the  three  writers  of  the  last  age,  by  whom  the 
rights  of  toleration  have  been  so  nobly  defended,  Bayle,  Leibnitz,  and  Locke,  are 
all  laymen  and  philosophers. 

40  See  the  excellent  chapter  of  Sir  William  Temple  on  the  Religion  of  the 
United  Provinces.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  Grotius  (De  Rebus  Belgicis,  Annal. 
1.  i.  p.  13, 14,  edit,  in  12mo),  who  approves  the  imperial  laws  of  persecution,  and 
only  condemns  the  bloody  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition. 

41  Sir  William  Blackstone  (Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  53,  54)  explains  the  law 
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tice  of  toleration ;  and  the  narrow  allowance  of  the  laws  has 
been  enlarged  by  the  prudence  and  humanity  of  the  times. 
In  the  exercise  the  mind  has  understood  the  limits  of  its 
powers,  and  the  words  and  shadows  that  might  amuse  the 
child  can  no  longer  satisfy  his  manly  reason.  The  volumes 
of  controversy  are  overspread  with  cobwebs :  the  doctrine  of 
a  Protestant  church  is  far  removed  from  the  knowledge  or 
belief  of  its  private  members;  and  the  forms  of  orthodoxy, 
the  articles  of  faith,  are  subscribed  with  a  sigh,  or  a  smile,  by 
the  modern  clergy.  Yet  the  friends  of  Christianity  are  alarm- 
ed at  the  boundless  impulse  of  inquiry  and  scepticism.  The 
predictions  of  the  Catholics  are  accomplished :  the  web  of 
mystery  is  unravelled  by  the  Arminians,  Arians,  and  Socini- 
ans,  whose  numbers  must  not  be  computed  from  their  sepa- 
rate congregations;  and  the  pillars  of  Revelation  are  shaken 
by  those  men  who  preserve  the  name  without  the  substance 
of  religion,  who  indulge  the  license  without  the  temper  of 
philosophy."  a 

of  England  as  it  was  fixed  at  the  Revolution.  The  exceptions  of  Papists,  and  of 
those  who  deny  the  Trinity,  would  still  leave  a  tolerable  scope  for  persecution,  if 
the  national  spirit  were  not  more  effectual  than  a  hundred  statutes. 

42  I  shall  recommend  to  public  animadversion  two  passages  in  Dr.  Priestley 
which  betray  the  ultimate  tendency  of  his  opinions.  At  the  first  of  these  (Hist, 
of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  p.  275,  276)  the  priest,  at  the  second 
(vol.  ii.  p.  484)  the  magistrate,  may  tremble ! 


a  There  is  something  ludicrous,  if  it  were  not  offensive,  in  Gibbon  holding  up 
to  "public  animadversion"  the  opinions  of  any  believer  in  Christianity,  however 
imperfect  his  creed.  The  observations  which  the  whole  of  this  passage  on  the 
effects  of  the  Reformation,  in  which  much  truth  and  justice  is  mingled  with  much 
prejudice,  would  suggest,  could  not  possibly  be  compressed  into  a  note ;  and 
would  indeed  embrace  the  whole  religious  and  irreligious  history  of  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  Gibbon  wrote. — M. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

The  Bulgarians. — Origin,  Migrations,  and  Settlement  of  the  Hungarians. — Their 
Inroads  in  the  East  and  West. — The  Monarchy  of  Russia. — Geography  and 
Trade. — Wars  of  the  Russians  against  the  Greek  Empire. — Conversion  of  the 
Barbarians. 

Undek  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  grandson  of  Heraclius, 
the  ancient  barrier  of  the  Danube,  so  often  violated  and  so 
often  restored,  was  irretrievably  swept  away  by  a  new  deluge 
of  barbarians.  Their  progress  was  favored  by  the  caliphs, 
their  unknown  and  accidental  auxiliaries :  the  Roman  legions 
were  occupied  in  Asia ;  and  after  the  loss  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Africa,  the  Caesars  were  twice  reduced  to  the  danger  and  dis- 
grace of  defending  their  capital  against  the  Saracens.  If,  in 
the  account  of  this  interesting  people,  I  have  deviated  from 
the  strict  and  original  line  of  my  undertaking,  the  merit  of 
the  subject  will  hide  my  transgression,  or  solicit  my  excuse. 
In  the  East,  in  the  West,  in  war,  in  religion,  in  science,  in 
their  prosperity,  and  in  their  decay,  the  Arabians  press  them- 
selves on  our  curiosity :  the  first  overthrow  of  the  Church  and 
empire  of  the  Greeks  may  be  imputed  to  their  arms ;  and  the 
disciples  of  Mahomet  still  hold  the  civil  and  religious  sceptre 
of  the  Oriental  world.  But  the  same  labor  would  be  unwor- 
thily bestowed  on  the  swarms  of  savages  who,  between  the 
seventh  and  the  twelfth  century,  descended  from  the  plains 
of  Scy thia,  in  transient  inroad  or  perpetual  emigration.1  Their 
names  are  uncouth,  their  origins  doubtful,  their  actions  ob- 

1  All  the  passages  of  the  Byzantine  history  which  relate  to  the  barbarians  are 
compiled,  methodized,  and  transcribed,  in  a  Latin  version,  by  the  laborious  John 
Gottlielf  Stritter,  in  his  "  Memorias  Populorum,  ad  Danubium,  Pontum  Euxinum, 
Paludem  Majotidom,  Caucasum,  Mare  Caspium,  et  hide  magis  ad  Septemtriones 
incolentium."  Petropoli,  1771-1779  ;  in  four  tomes,  or  six  volumes,  in  4to.  But 
the  fashion  has  not  enhanced  the  price  of  these  raw  materials. 
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scure,  tlieir  superstition  was  blind,  their  valor  brutal,  and  the 
uniformity  of  their  public  and  private  lives  was  neither  soft- 
ened by  innocence  nor  refined  by  policy.  The  majesty  of 
the  Byzantine  throne  repelled  and  survived  their  disorderly 
attacks ;  the  greater  part  of  these  barbarians  has  disappeared 
without  leaving  any  memorial  of  their  existence,  and  the  des- 
picable remnant  continues,  and  may  long  continue,  to  groan 
under  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  tyrant.  From  the  antiqui- 
ties of,  I.  Bulgarians,  II.  Hungarians,  and,  III.  Hussions,  I 
shall  content  myself  with  selecting  such  facts  as  yet  deserve 
to  be  remembered.  The  conquests  of  the,  IY.  Nokmans,  and 
the  monarchy  of  the,  Y.  Titrks,  will  naturally  terminate  in 
the  memorable  Crusades  to  the  Holy  Land  and  the  double 
fall  of  the  city  and  empire  of  Constantine. 

I.  In  his  march  to  Italy,  Theodoric,2  the  Ostrogoth,  had 
trampled  on  the  arms  of  the  Bulgarians.  After  this  defeat 
Emigration  *De  name  and  the  nation  are  lost  during  a  century 
gariaus!ul"  an(l  a  half ;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  same 
A.D.68o,etc.  or  a  siinilar  appellation  was  revived  by  strange  col- 
onies from  the  Borysthenes,  the  Tanais,  or  the  Yolga.  A 
king  of  the  ancient  Bulgaria3  bequeathed  to  his  five  sons  a 
last  lesson  of  moderation  and  concord.  It  was  received  as 
youth  has  ever  received  the  counsels  of  age  and  experience : 
the  five  princes  buried  their  father ;  divided  his  subjects  and 
cattle;  forgot  his  advice;  separated  from  each  other;  and 
wandered  in  quest  of  fortune,  till  we  find  the  most  adventu- 
rous in  the  heart  of  Italy,  under  the  protection  of  the  exarch 
of  Ravenna.*     But  the  stream  of  emigration  was  directed  or 

2  Gibbon,  vol.  iv.  p.  109. 

3  Tbeophanes,  p.  296-299  [torn.  i.  p.  544-550,  edit.  Bonn] ;  Anastasius,  p.  113; 
Nicephorus,  C.  P.  p.  22,  23.  Theophanes  places  tbe  old  Bulgaria  on  the  banks  of 
the  Atell  or  Volga  ;  but  he  deprives  himself  of  all  geographical  credit  by  discharg- 
ing that  river  into  the  Euxine  Sea. 

4  Paul.  Diacon.  De  Gestis  Langobard.  1.  v.  c.  29,  p.  881,  882.  The  apparent 
difference  between  the  Lombard  historian  and  the  above-mentioned  Greeks  is  ea- 
sily reconciled  by  Camillo  Pellegrino  (De  Ducatu  Beneventano,  dissert,  vii.  in  the 
Scriptores  Rerum  Ital.  torn.  v.  p.  186,  187)  and  Beretti  (Chorograph.  Italia?  medii 
JEvi,  p.  273,  etc.).  This  Bulgarian  colony  was  planted  in  a  vncant  district  of 
Samuium,  and  learned  the  Latin  without  forgetting  their  native  language. 
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impelled  towards  the  capital.  The  modern  Bulgaria,  along 
the  southern  banks  of  the  Danube,  was  stamped  with  the 
name  and  image  which  it  has  retained  to  the  present  hour: 
the  new  conquerors  successively  acquired,  by  war  or  treaty, 
the  Roman  provinces  of  Dardania,  Thessaly,  and  the  two 
Epirus'  ;*  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  was  translated  from  the 
native  city  of  Justinian  ;  and,  in  their  prosperous  age,  the  ob- 
scure town  of  Lychnidus,  or  Achrida,  was  honored  with  the 
throne  of  a  king  and  a  patriarch.'  The  unquestionable  evi- 
dence of  language  attests  the  descent  of  the  Bulgarians  from 
the  original  stock  of  the  Sclavonian,  or  more  properly  Slavo- 
nian, race;* *  and  the  kindred  bands  of  Servians,  Bosnians, 

5  These  provinces  of  the  Greek  idiom  and  empire  are  assigned  to  the  Bulgarian 
kingdom  in  the  dispute  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  between  the  patriarchs  of 
Home  and  Constantinople  (Baronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  869,  No.  76). 

6  The  situation  and  royalty  of  Lychnidus,  or  Achrida,  are  clearly  expressed  in 
Cedrenus  (p.  713  [torn.  ii.  p.  468,  edit.  Bonn]).  The  removal  of  an  archbishop  or 
patriarch  from  Justinianea  prima  to  Lychnidus,  and  at  length  to  Ternovo,  has 
produced  some  perplexity  in  the  ideas  or  language  of  the  Greek3  (Nicephorus 
Gregoras,  L  ii.  c.  2,  p.  14,  15  [torn.  i.  p.  27,  edit.  Bonn] ;  Thomassin,  Discipline 
de  l'Eglise,  torn.  i.  1.  L  c.  19,  23) ;  and  a  Frenchman  (D'Anville)  is  more  accu- 
rately skilled  in  the  geography  of  their  own  country  (Hist,  de  l'Academie  des  In- 
scriptions, torn.  xxxi.). 

7  Chalcocondyles,  a  competent  judge,  affirms  the  identity  of  the  language  of  the 
Dalmatians,  Bosnians,  Servians,  Bulgarians,  Poles  (De  Rebus  Turcicis,  L  x.  p.  283 
[edit.  Par.  ;  p.  530,  edit.  Bonn]),  and  elsewhere  of  the  Bohemians  (1.  ii.  p.  38 
[p.  73,  edit.  Bonn]).  The  same  author  has  marked  the  separate  idiom  of  the 
Hungarians. 

*  This  is  a  mistake.  Gibbon  has  been  misled  by  the  present  language  of  the 
Bulgarians,  which  is  Slavonic,  but  was  not  so  originally.  The  authority  of  Chal- 
cocondyles, whom  Gibbon  quotes  in  his  note,  is  of  no  value  for  an  earlier  period, 
as  lie  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century,  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks.  In  a  previous  chapter  (vol.  iv.  p.  313,  314)  Gibbon  had  correctly  identified 
the  Bulgarians  and  the  Huns,  and  had  observed,  in  a  note,  "I  adopt  the  appel- 
lation of  Bulgarians  from  Ennodius,  Jornandes,  Theophanes,  and  the  Chronicles 
of  Cassiodorus  and  Marcellinus.  The  name  of  Huns  is  too  vague;  the  tribes  of 
Cutturgurians  and  Utturgurians  are  too  minute  and  too  harsh."  That  the  Bul- 
garians were  Huns  has  been  clearly  proved  by  Zeuss,  and  they  consequently  be- 
longed to  the  Turkish,  and  not  the  Slavonic  race ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Huns  were  Turks.  (See  editor's  note,  vol.  iii.  p.  113.)  It  may  be  regarded 
as  an  historical  fact  that  the  Bulgarians  were  the  remains  of  the  Huns,  who,  after 
their  defeat  on  the  death  of  Attila,  retreated  eastward  to  the  Euxine  and  the  lake 
Maeotis.  The  Bulgarians  are  first  mentioned  by  name  by  Ennodius,  in  his  pane- 
gyrical oration  addressed  to  the  Gothic  king  Theodoric,  their  conqueror;  but  he 
speaks  of  them  as  a  well-known  and  terrible  nation,  not  as  one  which  now  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time.     ("Hsee  est  natio,  cujus  ante  te  fult  omne  quod  vo- 
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Rascians,  Croatians,  "Wallachians,8  a  etc.,  followed  either  the 
standard  or  the  example  of  the  leading  tribe.  From  the  Eux- 
ine  to  the  Adriatic,  in  the  state  of  captives,  or  subjects,  or  al- 
lies, or  enemies,  of  the  Greek  empire,  they  overspread  the 
land ;  and  the  national  appellation  of  the  Slaves*  has  been 

8  See  the  work  of  John  Christopher  de  Jordan,  De  Originibus  Sclavicis,  Vindo- 
bonse,  1745,  in  four  parts,  or  two  volumes  in  folio.  His  collections  and  researches 
are  useful  to  elucidate  the  antiquities  of  Bohemia  and  the  adjacent  countries ;  but 
his  plan  is  narrow,  his  style  barbarous,  his  criticism  shallow,  and  the  Aulic  coun- 
sellor is  not  free  from  the  prejudices  of  a  Bohemian. b 

9  Jordan  subscribes  to  the  well-known  and  probable  derivation  from  Slava, 


luit  *  *  *  quae  prolixis  temporibus  solo  bella  consummavit  exeursu.  *  *  *  His  ante 
mundus  pervius  esse  credebatur."  Ennod.  ap.  Opp.  Sinn.  torn.  i.  p.  1598,  1599.) 
In  a  letter  of  the  Gothic  king  Athalaric,  the  Bulgarians  are  plainly  identified  with 
the  Huns.  (Cassiod.  Var.  viii.  10.)  Procopius  never  mentions  Bulgarians,  only 
Huns ;  but  certain  deeds  ascribed  by  Procopius  to  Huns  are  attributed  by  Jor- 
nandes  and  others  to  Bulgarians.  (For  the  proofs,  see  Zeuss,  p.  711.)  Further, 
Bulgarian,  like  Hun,  was  a  collective  name ;  and  thus  we  find  the  same  tribes 
called  Bulgarians  in  one  author  and  Huns  in  another. 

In  the  sixth  century  several  tribes  of  the  Bulgarians  were  subject  to  the  Avars; 
but,  in  634,  Cubrat,  a  friend  of  the  Romans,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Avars. 
A  few  years  afterwards  (about  670)  the  Bulgarians  appear  as  enemies  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and,  to  the  great  terror  of  Constantinople,  they  crossed  the  Danube,  and, 
uniting  themselves  with  the  Slavonic  inhabitants,  founded  the  Bulgarian  king- 
dom between  this  river  and  the  Hsemus.  The  name  of  the  conquerors  still  con- 
tinues, but  their  language  has  long  given  way  to  that  of  the  Slavonians.  A  por- 
tion, however,  of  the  Bulgarians  remained  in  their  earlier  abodes,  to  the  eastward  ; 
and  Theophanes,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Gibbon  (note  3),  correctly  places  old  Bul- 
garia on  the  Etel,  or  Atal,  or  the  Volga,  the  former  being  the  name  of  this  river  in 
the  Tatar  languages,  while  the  latter  probably  comes  from  the  Bulgarians.  The 
Bulgarian  kingdom  upon  the  Volga  is  called  by  the  Russian  historians  Great  Bul- 
garia, and  the  Danubian  Bulgaria  sometimes  takes  the  name  of  Little  Bulgaria. 
Great  Bulgaria  extended  from  the  confluence  of  the  Kama  and  the  Volga  to  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian.  The  ruins  of  its  capital  city,  Bolgari, 
have  been  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  In  the  Middle  Ages  thi3 
kingdom  became  one  of  considerable  importance,  and  an  active  commerce  was 
carried  on  between  the  east  and  the  north  of  Europe  through  the  country  of  the 
Bulgarians  and  the  rivers  which  traversed  it.  In  the  tenth  century  the  Bulgarians 
were  Mahometans,  and,  as  we  learn  from  Nestor,  attempted  to  convert  the  Czar 
Vladimir  of  Russia  with  his  people  to  the  religion  of  the  prophet.  The  Bulgarians 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Arabs,  who  visited  their  country  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  and  they  continued  a  powerful  people  till  they  were  overwhelmed  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Mongols.  See  Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen  und  die  Nachbarstamme, 
p.  710  seq.  ;  Prichard,  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  iv.  p.  325  seq.  ;  Scha- 
farik,  Slawische  Alterthiimer,  vol.  ii.  p.  152  seq. — S. 

a  This,  again,  is  a  mistake.  The  Wallachians  are  not  akin  to  the  Servians, 
Bosnians,  and  other  Slavonic  nations.  They  are  a  Romance  people,  speaking  a 
language  derived  from  the  Latin,  like  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  They 
still  call  themselves  Rumunje,  Romans.  The  name  of  Wallachians,  i.  e.,  Walschen 
or  Welch,  was  first  given  to  them  by  the  Germans. — S. 

b  We  have  at  length  a  profound  and  satisfactory  work  on  the  Slavonian  races, 
Schafarik,  Slawische  Alterthiimer,  2  vols.  Leipzig,  1843. — M.  1845. 
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degraded  by  chance  or  malice  from  the  signification  of  glory 
Croats  or  *°  that  °^  servitude.10  Among  these  colonies,  the 
ofDaimS.  Chrobatians,"  or  Croats,  who  now  attend  the  mo- 
A.D.9oo,etc  tions  of  an  Austrian  army,  are  the  descendants  of 
a  mighty  people,  the  conquerors  and  sovereigns  of  Dalmatia. 
The  maritime  cities,  and  of  these  the  infant  republic  of  Ra- 
gusa,  implored  the  aid  and  instructions  of  the  Byzantine 
court :  they  were  advised  by  the  magnanimous  Basil  to  re- 
serve a  small  acknowledgment  of  their  fidelity  to  the  Roman 
empire,  and  to  appease,  by  an  annual  tribute,  the  wrath  of 
these  irresistible  barbarians.  The  kingdom  of  Croatia  was 
shared  by  eleven  Zoujpans,  or  feudatory  lords ;  and  their 
united  forces  were  numbered  at  sixty  thousand  horse  and  one 
hundred  thousand  foot.  A  long  sea-coast,  indented  with  ca- 
pacious harbors,  covered  with  a  string  of  islands,  and  almost 
in  sight  of  the  Italian  shores,  disposed  both  the  natives  and 
strangers  to  the  practice  of  navigation.  The  boats  or  brigan- 
tines  of  the  Croats  were  constructed  after  the  fashion  of  the 
old  Liburnians :  one  hundred  and  eighty  vessels  may  excite 
the  idea  of  a  respectable  navy ;  but  our  seamen  will  smile 
at  the  allowance  of  ten,  or  twenty,  or  forty  men  for  each  of 
these  ships -of -war.  They  were  gradually  converted  to  the 
more  honorable  service  of  commerce;  yet  the  Sclavonian  pi- 
rates were  still  frequent  and  dangerous ;  and  it  was  not  be- 

laus,  gloria,  a  word  of  familiar  use  in  the  different  dialects  and  parts  of  speech, 
and  which  forms  the  termination  of  the  most  illustrious  names  (De  Originibus 
Sclavicis,  pars  i.  p.  40 ;  pars  iv.  p.  101, 102).* 

10  This  conversion  of  a  national  into  an  appellative  name  appears  to  have  arisen 
in  the  eighth  century,  in  the  Oriental  France,  where  the  princes  and  bishops  were 
rich  in  Sclavonian  captives,  not  of  the  Bohemian  (exclaims  Jordan),  but  of  Sora- 
bian  race.  From  thence  the  word  was  extended  to  general  use,  to  the  modern 
languages,  and  even  to  the  style  of  the  last  Byzantines  (see  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Glossaries  of  Ducange).  The  confusion  of  the  SeptXot,  or  Servians,  with  the  Latin 
Servi,  was  still  more  fortunate  and  familiar  (Constant.  Porphyr.  de  Administrando 
Imperio,  c.  32,  p.  99  [torn.  iii.  p.  152,  edit.  Bonn]). 

11  The  Emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  most  accurate  for  his  own  times, 
most  fabulous  for  preceding  ages,  describes  the  Sclavonians  of  Dalmatia  ([De 
Admin.  Imp.]  c.  29-36). 

*  On  the  origin  of  the  word  Slavi,  and  on  the  Slavonic  languages  in  general, 
see  editor's  note,  vol.  iv.  p.  313. — S. 
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fore  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  that  the  freedom  and  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Gulf  were  effectually  vindicated  by  the  Vene- 
tian republic."  The  ancestors  of  these  Dalmatian  kings  were 
equally  removed  from  the  use  and  abuse  of  navigation :  they 
dwelt  in  the  White  Croatia,  in  the  inland  regions  of  Silesia 
and  Little  Poland,  thirty  days'  journey,  according  to  the 
Greek  computation,  from  the  sea  of  darkness. 

The  glory  of  the  Bulgarians"  was  confined  to  a  narrow 
scope  both  of  time  and  place.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centu- 
First  king-  ries  they  reigned  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  but 
Bulgarians.  *ne  more  powerful  nations  that  had  followed  their 
a.d.  640-ioit.  emigration  repelled  all  return  to  the  north  and  all 
progress  to  the  west.  Yet  in  the  obscure  catalogue  of  their 
exploits  they  might  boast  an  honor  which  had  hitherto  been 
appropriated  to  the  Goths,  that  of  slaying  in  battle  one  of  the 
successors  of  Augustus  and  Constantine.  The  Emperor  Ni- 
cephorus  had  lost  his  fame  in  the  Arabian,  he  lost  his  life  in 
the  Sclavonian,  war.  In  his  first  operations  he  advanced  with 
boldness  and  success  into  the  centre  of  Bulgaria,  and  burned 
the  royal  court,  which  was  probably  no  more  than  an  edifice 
and  village  of  timber.  But  while  he  searched  the  spoil  and 
refused  all  offers  of  treaty,  his  enemies  collected  their  spir- 
its and  their  forces ;  the  passes  of  retreat  were  insuperably 
barred,  and  the  trembling  Nicephorus  was  heard  to  exclaim, 
"Alas,  alas!  unless  we  could  assume  the  wings  of  birds,  we 
cannot  hope  to  escape."  Two  days  he  waited  his  fate  in  the 
inactivity  of  despair,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  third,  the 
Bulgarians  surprised  the  camp,  and  the  Roman  prince,  with 
the  great  officers  of  the  empire,  were  slaughtered 
in  their  tents.  The  body  of  Yalens  had  been 
saved  from  insult,  but  the  head  of  Nicephorus  was  exposed 

w  See  the  anonymous  Chronicle  of  the  eleventh  century,  ascribed  to  John  Sa- 
gorninus  (p.  94-102),  and  that  composed  in  the  fourteenth  by  the  Doge  Andrew 
Dandolo  (Script.  Reruin  Ital.  torn.  xii.  p.  227-230) — the  two  oldest  monuments 
of  the  history  of  Venice. 

18  The  first  kingdom  of  the  Bulgarians  may  be  found,  under  the  proper  dates, 
in  the  Annals  of  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras.  The  Byzantine  materials  are  collected 
by  Stritter  (Memorise  Populorum,  tom.ii.  pars  ii.  p.  441-047);  and  the  series  of 
their  kings  is  disposed  and  settled  by  Ducange  (Fam.  Byzant.  p.  305-318). 
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on  a  spear,  and  his  skull,  enchased  with  gold,  was  often  replen- 
ished in  the  feasts  of  victory.  The  Greeks  bewailed  the  dis- 
honor of  the  throne,  but  they  acknowledged  the  just  punish- 
ment of  avarice  and  cruelty.  This  savage  cup  was  deeply 
tinctured  with  the  manners  of  the  Scythian  wilderness,  but 
they  were  softened  before  the  end  of  the  same  century  by  a 
peaceful  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  the  possession  of  a  cul- 
tivated region,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  worship. 
The  nobles  of  Bulgaria  were  educated  in  the  schools  and  pal- 
ace of  Constantinople,  and  Simeon,"  a  youth  of  the  royal  line, 
was  instructed  in  the  rhetoric  of  Demosthenes  and  the  logic 
AD .883-927  °f  Aristotle.  He  relinquished  the  profession  of  a 
01-932.  monk  for  that  of  a  king  and  warrior,  and  in  his 

reign  of  more  than  forty  years  Bulgaria  assumed  a  rank 
among  the  civilized  powers  of  the  earth.a  The  Greeks,  whom 
he  repeatedly  attacked,  derived  a  faint  consolation  from  in- 
dulging themselves  in  the  reproaches  of  perfidy  and  sacri- 
lege. They  purchased  the  aid  of  the  pagan  Turks,b  but 
Simeon,  in  a  second  battle,  redeemed  the  loss  of  the  first,  at 
a  time  when  it  was  esteemed  a  victory  to  elude  the  arms 
of  that  formidable  nation.  The  Servians  were  overthrown, 
made  captive,  and  dispersed  ;  and  those  who  visited  the  coun- 
try before  their  restoration  could  discover  no  more  than  fifty 
vagrants,  without  women  or  children,  who  extorted  a  precari- 
ous subsistence  from  the  chase.  On  classic  ground,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Achelous,  the  Greeks  were  defeated :  their  horn 
was  broken  by  the  strength  of  the  barbaric  Hercules."0    He 

14  "  Simeonem  semi-Graecum  esse  aiebant,  eo  quod  a  pueritia  Byzantii  Demos- 
thenis  rhetoricam  et  Aristotelis  syllogismos  didicerat."  Liutprand,  1.  iii.  c.  8. 
He  says,  in  another  place,  "  Simeon,  fortis  bellator,  Bulgaria  [Bulgaria]  praserat; 
Chrisiianus,  sed  vicinis  Grsecis  valde  inimicus  (1.  i.  c.  2). 

16  "  Rigidum  fera  dextera  cornu 

Dura  tenet  infregit,  truncaque  a  fronte  revellit." 

Ovid  (Metamorph.  ix.  1-100)  has  boldly  painted  the  combat  of  the  river-god  and 
the  hero — the  native  and  the  stranger. 


*  He  was  a  patron  of  Slavonic  literature,  and  was  the  earliest  Slavonic  author 
of  the  royal  family.     Schafarik,  Slawische  Alterthiimer,  vol.  ii.  p.  186. — S. 

b  These  Turks  were  the  Patzinaks  or  Petcheneges.  Respecting  this  people,  see 
below,  note  d,  p.  575.— S. 

e  It  was  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Achelous,  but  at  a  place  of  that  name  in  Bui* 

V.— 36 
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formed  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  and,  in  a  personal  con- 
ference with  the  emperor,  Simeon  imposed  the  conditions 
of  peace.  They  met  with  the  most  jealous  precautions :  the 
royal  galley  was  drawn  close  to  an  artificial  and  well-fortified 
platform,  and  the  majesty  of  the  purple  was  emulated  by  the 
pomp  of  the  Bulgarian.  "Are  you  a  Christian?"  said  the 
humble  Romanus ;  "  it  is  your  duty  to  abstain  from  the  blood 
©f  your  fellow-Christians.  Has  the  thirst  of  riches  seduced 
you  from  the  blessings  of  peace  ?  Sheathe  your  sword,  open 
your  hand,  and  I  will  satiate  the  utmost  measure  of  your 
desires."  The  reconciliation  was  sealed  by  a  domestic  alli- 
ance ;  the  freedom  of  trade  was  granted  or  restored ;  the  first 
honors  of  the  court  were  secured  to  the  friends  of  Bulgaria, 
above  the  ambassadors  of  enemies  or  strangers  ;16  and  her 
princes  were  dignified  with  the  high  and  invidious  title  of 
BasileuS)  or  emperor.  But  this  friendship  was  soon  dis- 
turbed :  after  the  death  of  Simeon  the  nations  were  again  in 
arms,  his  feeble  successors  were  divided  and  extin- 
guished,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, the  second  Basil,  who  was  born  in  the  purple,  deserved 
the  appellation  of  conqueror  of  the  Bulgarians.  His  avarice 
was  in  some  measure  gratified  by  a  treasure  of  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling  (ten  thousand  pounds'  weight  of 
gold),  which  he  found  in  the  palace  of  Lychnidus.  His  cru- 
elty inflicted  a  cool  and  exquisite  vengeance  on  fifteen  thou- 
sand captives  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  defence  of  their 
country.     They  were  deprived  of  sight,  but  to  one  of  each 

16  The  ambassador  of  Otho  was  provoked  by  the  Greek  excuses,  "Cum  Chris- 
tophori  filiam  Petrus  Bulgarorum  Vasileus  conjugem  duceret,  Symphona,  id  est 
consonantia,  scripto  juramento  firmata  sunt,  ut  omnium  gentium  Apostolis,  id  est 
nunciis,  penes  nos  Bulgarorum  Apostoli  prseponantur,  honorentur,  diligantur" 
(Liutprand  in  Legatione,  p.  482).  See  the  ceremoniale  of  Constantine  Porphy- 
rogenitus,  torn.  i.  p.  82  [p.  139,  edit.  Bonn],  torn.  ii.  p.  429,  430,  434,  435,  443, 
444,  446,  447  [torn.  i.  p.  740-743,  749-752,  767  seq.,  edit.  Bonn],  with  the  anno- 
tations of  Reiske.  

garia,  near  Anchialus,  that  the  battle  was  fought.  See  Finlay,  Byzantine  Empire, 
vol.  i.  p.  342,  who  remarks,  "The  name  Achelous  seems  to  have  misled  Gibbon 
into  a  singular  complication  of  errors.  He  transports  the  battle  into  Greece ;  calls 
the  Asiatic  troops  of  Phocas  Greeks ;  and  grows  more  poetical  than  Ovid,  whom 
he  quotes." — S. 
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hundred  a  single  eye  was  left,  that  he  might  conduct  his  blind 
century  to  the  presence  of  their  king.  Their  king  is  said  to 
have  expired  of  grief  and  horror;  the  nation  was  awed  by 
this  terrible  example ;  the  Bulgarians  were  swept  away  from 
their  settlements,  and  circumscribed  within  a  narrow  prov- 
ince ;  the  surviving  chiefs  bequeathed  to  their  children  the 
advice  of  patience  and  the  duty  of  revenge. 

II.  When  the  black  swarm  of  Hungarians  first  hung  over 

Europe,  about  nine  hundred  years  after  the  Christian  era, 

they  were  mistaken  by  fear  and  superstition  for 

Emigration         ,        /■*  i-mr  e     -i        n      • 

of  the  Turks  the  Gog  and  Magog  of  the  Scriptures,  the  signs 
nans.  and  forerunners  of  the  end  of  the  world.17     Since 

the  introduction  of  letters  they  have  explored  their 
own  antiquities  with  a  strong  and  laudable  impulse  of  patri- 
otic curiosity.18     Their  rational  criticism  can  no  longer  be 


17  A  bishop  of  Wurtzburg  submitted  this  opinion  to  a  reverend  abbot ;  but  he 
more  gravely  decided  that  Gog  and  Magog  were  the  spiritual  persecutors  of  the 
Church  ;  since  Gog  signifies  the  roof,  the  pride  of  the  heresiarchs,  and  Magog 
what  comes  from  the  roof,  the  propagation  of  their  sects.  Yet  these  men  once 
commanded  the  respect  of  mankind  (Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  xi.  p.  594,  etc).* 

18  The  two  national  authors  from  whom  I  have  derived  the  most  assistance  are 
George  Fray  (Dissertationes  ad  Annales  veterum  Hungarorum,  etc.,  Vindobonse, 
1775,  in  folio)  and  Stephen  Katona  (Hist.  Critica  Ducum  et  Regum  Hungarise 
Btirpis  Arpadianse,  Psestini,  1778-1781,  5  vols,  in  octavo).     The  first  embraces  a 


■  On  this  note  Dr.  Maitland  remarks :  "  I  do  not  know  why  Gibbon  says  a 
'bishop  of  Wurtzburg,'  when  Fleury  and  D'Achery  (Fleury's  only  authority) 
says  Verdun.  The  document  exists  as  'Epistola  cnjusdam  Abbatis  Monasterii 
S.  Germani  ad  V.  Episcopum  Virdunensem  de  Hungris. '  Neither  the  bishop 
nor  the  abbot  seems  to  have  given  any  credit  to  the  notion  of  the  Hungarians 
being  Gog  and  Magog.  In  writing  to  the  abbot,  the  bishop  appears  (for  I  believe 
his  letter  is  not  extant,  and  is  only  known  by  the  answer)  to  have  mentioned  that 
the  idea  was  current  in  his  diocese,  and  to  have  desired  him  to  look  at  the  proph- 
ecy of  Ezekiel,  and  let  him  know  what  he  supposed  to  be  its  meaning.  That  the 
bishop  did  not  express  or  imply  any  belief  in  the  opinion,  may  be  presumed  from 
the  terms  in  which  the  abbot  (after  saying  that  it  was  current  in  his  part  of  the 
world  also)  sets  it  down  as  mere  nonsense — "  Frivolam  esse  et  nihil  verum  habere  ' 
— contrasted  with  the  language  of  deep  respect  and  affection  in  which  he  addresses 
the  bishop.  But  farther — the  sarcasm  can  scarcely  be  said  to  touch  either  of  the 
parties ;  for  the  abbot  gives  the  notion  about  Gog  and  Magog  being  the  roof,  and 
the  heretics,  etc.,  as  the  exposition  of  Jerome,  without  the  expression  of  any  opin- 
ion as  to  its  correctness  ;  unless  indeed  we  may  find  something  like  apology  in 
the  language  of  the  single  sentence  of  comment  which  he  bestows  on  it — '  Qua) 
quia  a  B.  Hieronymo  exposita  sunt,  et  brevitas  epistolse  plura  de  his  dicere  non 
permittit.'  "    (The  Dark  Ages,  p.  230.)— S. 
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amused  with  a  vain  pedigree  of  Attila  and  the  Huns:  but 
they  complain  that  their  primitive  records  have  perished  in 
the  Tartar  war ;  that  the  truth  or  fiction  of  their  rustic  songs 
is  long  since  forgotten ;  and  that  the  fragments  of  a  rude 
chronicle19  must  be  painfully  reconciled  with  the  contempo- 
rary though  foreign  intelligence  of  the  imperial  geographer.1" 
Magyar  is  the  national  and  oriental  denomination  of  the  Hun- 
garians ;  but,  among  the  tribes  of  Seythia,  they  are  distin- 
guished by  the  Greeks  under  the  proper  and  peculiar  name 
of  Turks,  as  the  descendants  of  that  mighty  people  who  had 
conquered  and  reigned  from  China  to  the  Volga.  The  Pan- 
nonian  colony  preserved  a  correspondence  of  trade  and  amity 
with  the  eastern  Turks  on  the  confines  of  Persia;  and  after 
a  separation  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  missionaries 
of  the  King  of  Hungary  discovered  and  visited  their  ancient 
country  near  the  banks  of  the  Yolga.  They  were  hospitably 
entertained  by  a  people  of  pagans  and  savages  who  still  bore 
the  name  of  Hungarians;  conversed  in  their  native  tongue, 
recollected  a  tradition  of  their  long-lost  brethren,  and  listened 
with  amazement  to  the  marvellous  tale  of  their  new  kingdom 
and  religion.  The  zeal  of  conversion  was  animated  by  the 
interest  of  consanguinity,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  their 
princes  had  formed  the  generous  though  fruitless  design  of 
replenishing  the  solitude  of  Pannonia  by  this  domestic  colony 

large  and  often  conjectural  space ;  the  latter,  by  hi3  learning,  judgment,  and  per- 
spicuity, deserves  the  name  of  a  critical  historian.8 

19  The  author  of  this  Chronicle  is  styled  the  notary  of  King  Bela.  Katona  hag 
assigned  him  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  defends  his  character  against  the  hyper- 
criticism  of  Pray.  This  rude  annalist  must  have  transcribed  some  historical  rec- 
ords, since  he  could  affirm  with  dignity,  "  Rejectis  falsis  fabulis  rusticorum,  et  gar- 
rulo  catitu  joculatorum."  In  the  fifteenth  century  these  fables  were  collected  by 
Thurotzius,  and  embellished  by  the  Italian  Bonfiuius.  See  the  Preliminary  Dis- 
course in  the  Hist.  Ciitica  Ducum,  p.  7-33. 

80  .See  Constantine  de  Administrando  Imperio,  c.  3,  4, 13,  38-42.  Katona  has 
nicely  fixed  the  composition  of  this  work  to  the  years  949,  950,  951  (p.  4-7).  The 
critical  historian  (p.  34-107)  endeavors  to  prove  f  he  existence,  and  to  relate  the 
actions,  of  a  first  duke  Almus,  the  father  of  Arpad,  who  is  tacitly  rejected  by 
Constantine. 

*  Compare  Engel,  Geschichte  des  Ungrischen  Reiehs  und  seiner  Nebenlander, 
Halle,  1797,  and  Mailath,  Geschichte  der  Magyaren,  Wien,  1828. — M» 
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from  the  heart  of  Tartary.81  From  this  primitive  country 
they  were  driven  to  the  West  by  the  tide  of  war  and  emi- 
gration, by  the  weight  of  the  more  distant  tribes,  who  at  the 
same  time  were  fugitives  and  conquerors.  Reason  or  fortune 
directed  their  course  towards  the  frontiers  of  the  Eoman  em- 
pire ;  they  halted  in  the  usual  stations  along  the  banks  of  the 
great  rivers;  and  in  the  territories  of  Moscow,  Kiow,  and 
Moldavia,  some  vestiges  have  been  discovered  of  their  tempo- 
rary residence.  In  this  long  and  various  peregrination  they 
could  not  always  escape  the  dominion  of  the  stronger,  and  the 
purity  of  their  blood  was  improved  or  sullied  by  the  mixture 
of  a  foreign  race ;  from  a  motive  of  compulsion  or  choice,  sev- 
eral tribes  of  the  Chazars  were  associated  to  the  standard  of 
their  ancient  vassals,  introduced  the  use  of  a  second  language, 
and  obtained  by  their  superior  renown  the  most  honorable 
place  in  the  front  of  battle.  The  military  force  of  the  Turks 
and  their  allies  marched  in  seven  equal  and  artificial  divisions : 
each  division  was  formed  of  thirty  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  warriors,  and  the  proportion  of  women,  chil- 
dren, and  servants  supposes  and  requires  at  least  a  million  of 
emigrants.  Their  public  counsels  were  directed  by  seven  vay- 
vods,  or  hereditary  chiefs ;  but  the  experience  of  discord  and 
weakness  recommended  the  more  simple  and  vigorous  admin- 
istration of  a  single  person.  The  sceptre,  which  had  been  de- 
clined by  the  modest  Lebedias,  was  granted  to  the  birth  or 
merit  of  Almus  and  his  son  Arpad,  and  the  authority  of  the 
supreme  khan  of  the  Chazars  confirmed  the  engagement  of 
the  prince  and  people ;  of  the  people  to  obey  his  commands, 
of  the  prince  to  consult  their  happiness  and  glory. 

With  this  narrative  we  might  be  reasonably  content,  if  the 
penetration  of  modern  learning  had  not  opened  a  new  and 
Their  Fen-  larger  prospect  of  the  antiquities  of  nations.  The 
me  origm.  Hungarian  language  stands  alone,  and,  as  it  were, 
insulated,  among  the  Sclavonian  dialects ;  but  it  bears  a  close 
and  clear  affinity  to  the  idioms  of  the  Fennic  race,93  of  an  ob- 

21  Pray  (Dissert,  p.  37-39,  etc.)  produces  and  illustrates  the  original  passages 
of  the  Hungarian  missionaries,  Bonfinius  and  JEneas  Sylvius. 
82  Fischer,  in  the  Quaestiones  Petropolitance,  l)e  Oiigine  Ungrorum,  and  Pray; 
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solete  and  savage  race,  which  formerly  occupied  the  northern 
regions  of  Asia  and  Europe.a  The  genuine  appellation  of  Ugri 
or  Igours  is  found  on  the  western  confines  of  China,88 b  their 
migration  to  the  banks  of  the  Irtish  is  attested  by  Tartar  ev- 
idence;34 a  similar  name  and  language  are  detected  in  the 

Dissertat.  i.  ii.  iii.,  etc.,  have  drawn  up  several  comparative  tables  of  the  Hunga- 
rian with  the  Fennic  dialects.  The  affinity  is  indeed  striking,  but  the  lists  are 
short ;  the  words  are  purposely  chosen ;  and  I  read  in  the  learned  Bayer  (Com- 
ment. Academ.  Petropol.  torn.  x.  p.  374)  that,  although  the  Hungarian  has  adopt- 
ed many  Fennic  words  (innumeras  voces),  it  essentially  differs  toto  genio  et  naturft. 

23  In  the  region  of  Turfan,  which  is  clearly  and  minutely  described  by  the  Chi- 
nese Geographers  (Gaubil,  Hist,  du  Grand  Gengiscan,  p.  13 ;  De  Guignes,  Hist. 
des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p.  31,  etc.). 

24  Hist.  Ge'nealogique  des  Tartars,  par  Abulghazi  Bahadur  Khan,  partie  ii. 
p.  90-98.  

a  Gibbon  is  correct  in  connecting  the  language  of  the  Hungarians  with  that  of 
the  Finnish  or  Tschudish  race.  The  original  abode  of  the  Hungarians  was  in  the 
country  called  Ugria  or  Jugoria,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Uralian  mountains, 
which  is  now  inhabited  by  the  Voguls  and  Ostiaks,  who  are  the  eastern  branches 
of  the  Finnish  race,  while  the  most  important  of  the  western  branches  are  the 
Finns  and  Lappes.  Ugria  is  called  Great  Hungary  by  the  Franciscan  monk  Pi- 
ano Carpini,  who  travelled  in  1426  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Khan.  From  Ugria 
the  Hungarians  were  expelled  by  the  Turkish  tribes  of  Petcheneges  and  Chazars, 
and  sought  refuge  in  the  plains  of  the  Lower  Danube,  where  they  first  appeared  in 
the  reign  of  the  Greek  Emperor  Theophilus,  between  829  and  842.  They  called 
themselves  Magyars,  but  the  Russians  gave  them  the  name  of  Ugri,  as  originating 
from  Ugria  ;  and  this  name  has  been  corrupted  into  Ungri  and  Hungarians.  Al- 
though it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  present  Magyars,  who  are  the  foremost 
people  in  Eastern  Europe,  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  degraded  Voguls  and  Os- 
tiaks,  this  fact  is  not  only  attested  by  historical  authority,  and  the  unerring  affin- 
ity of  language;  but,  when  they  first  appeared  in  the  central  parts  of  Europe,  the 
description  given  of  them  by  an  old  chronicler  of  the  ninth  century  (quoted  by 
Zeuss,  p.  746)  accords  precisely  with  that  of  the  Voguls  and  Ostiaks.  They  are 
represented  as  fishermen  and  hunters,  skilled  in  the  use  of  bows  and  arrows,  but 
unlike  the  equestrian  and  nomadic  hordes  of  the  Turkish  race.  Some  writers 
have  ascribed  the  great  difference  which  exists  between  the  Magyars  and  the  oth- 
er tribes  of  the  same  race  to  intermixture  with  Turkish  or  Tatar  nations,  but  we 
would  rather  account  for  it,  with  Dr.  Prichard,  by  the  influence  of  external  cir- 
cumstances exercised  during  ten  centuries,  and  by  the  change  of  habits  induced 
by  the  events  of  history.  "They  exchanged  their  abode  in  the  most  rigorous  cli- 
mate of  the  old  continent,  a  wilderness  where  Ostiaks  and  Samoiedes  pursue  the 
chase  during  only  the  mildest  season,  for  one  in  the  south  of  Europe,  amid  fertile 
plains,  which  abound  in  rich  harvests  of  corn  and  wine.  They  laid  aside  the  hab- 
its of  rude  and  savage  hunters,  far  below  the  condition  of  the  nomadic  hordes,  for 
the  manners  of  civilized  life."  F.  H.  Muller,  Der  Ugrische  Volkstamm,  Berlin, 
1 837-39,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen  und  die  Nachbarstamme,  p.  745  seq.  ; 
Prichard,  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  iii.  p.  324. — S. 

b  Gibbon  has  here  confounded  the  Ugri,  the  inhabitants  of  Ugria,  to  the  south 
of  the  Uralian  mountains  (see  preceding  note),  with  the  Igours,  or  Ouigours,  as 
they  are  more  correctly  called,  a  Mongolian  tribe,  who  were  the  first  of  the  Mongo- 
lian race  to  make  use  of  the  art  of  writing.     See  editor's  note,  vol.  iii.  p.  114. — S. 
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southern  parts  of  Siberia;"  and  the  remains  of  the  Fennio 
tribes  are  widely,  though  thinly,  scattered  from  the  sources  of 
the  Oby  to  the  shores  of  Lapland.28  The  consanguinity  of 
the  Hungarians  and  Laplanders  would  display  the  powerful 
energy  of  climate  on  the  children  of  a  common  parent ;  the 
lively  contrast  between  the  bold  adventurers  who  are  intoxi- 
cated with  the  wines  of  the  Danube,  and  the  wretched  fugi- 
tives who  are  immersed  beneath  the  snows  of  the  polar  cir- 
cle. Arms  and  freedom  have  ever  been  the  ruling,  though  too 
often  the  unsuccessful,  passion  of  the  Hungarians,  who  are 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  vigorous  constitution  of  soul  and 
body.97  Extreme  cold  has  diminished  the  stature  and  con- 
gealed the  faculties  of  the  Laplanders ;  and  the  Arctic  tribes, 
alone  among  the  sons  of  men,  are  ignorant  of  war  and  un- 
conscious of  human  blood :  a  happy  ignorance,  if  reason  and 
virtue  were  the  guardians  of  their  peace  !28 

It  is  the  observation  of  the  imperial  author  of  the  Tactics,29 

25  In  their  journey  to  Pekin,both  Isbrand  Ives  (Harris's  Collection  of  Voyages 
and  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  920,  921)  and  Bell  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  174)  found  the  Vogu- 
litz  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tobolsky.  By  the  tortures  of  the  etymological  art, 
Ugur  and  Vogul  are  reduced  to  the  same  name;  the  circumjacent  mountains  really 
bear  the  appellation  of  Ugrian ;  and  of  all  the  Fennic  dialects,  the  Vogulian  is  the 
nearest  to  the  Hungarian  (Fischer,  Dissert,  i.  p.  20-30;  Pray,  Dissert,  ii.  p.  31-34). 

26  The  eight  tribes  of  the  Fennic  race  are  described  in  the  curious  work  of 
M.  Leveque  (Hist,  des  Peuples  soumis  a  la  Domination  de  la  Rnssie,  torn.  i. 
p.  301-561). 

27  This  picture  of  the  Hungarians  and  Bulgarians  is  chiefly  drawn  from  the 
Tactics  of  Leo,  p.  796-801,  and  the  Latin  Annals,  which  are  alleged  by  Baronius, 
Pagi,  and  Muratori,  a.d.  889,  etc. 

28  Buffon,  Hist.  Naturelle,  torn.  v.  p.  6,  in  12mo.  Gustavus  Adolphus  attempted, 
without  success,  to  form  a  regiment  of  Laplanders.  Grotius  says  of  these  Arctic 
tribes,  "Arma  arcus  et  pharetra,  sed  adversus  feras"  (Annal.  1.  iv.  p.  236) ;  and  at- 
tempts,  after  the  manner  of  Tacitus,  to  varnish  with  philosophy  their  brutal  ignorance. 

29  Leo  has  observed  that  the  government  of  the  Turks  was  monarchical,  and 
t'h«t  their  punishments  were  rigorous.  (Tactic,  p.  796  [c.  xviii.  §  46]  airuviig 
Kcd  fiapuac).  Rhegino  (in  Chron.  a.d.  8S9)  mentions  theft  as  a  capital  crime, 
and  his  jurisprudence  is  confirmed  by  the  original  code  of  St.  Stephen  (a.d.  1016). 
If  a  slave  were  guilty,  he  was  chastised,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  loss  of  his 
nose,  or  a  fine  of  five  heifers  ;  for  the  second,  with  the  loss  of  his  ears,  or  a  simi- 
lar fine;  for  the  third, with  death;  which  the  freeman  did  not  incur  till  the  fourth 
offence,  as  his  first  penalty  was  the  loss  of  liberty  (Katona,  Hist.  Regum  Hungar. 
torn.  i.  p.  231,  232). 
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that  all  the  Scythian  hordes  resembled  each  other  in  their 
pastoral  and  military  life,  that  they  all  practised  the  same 
Tactics  and  means  of  subsistence,  and  employed  the  same  in- 
thenHangari-  struments  of  destruction.  But  he  adds  that  the 
garuns.  two  nations  of  Bulgarians  and  Hungarians  were 
ad. 9oo, etc.  guperior  to  their  brethren,  and  similar  to  each  oth- 
er, in  the  improvements,  however  rude,  of  their  discipline  and 
government:  their  visible  likeness  determines  Leo  to  con- 
found his  friends  and  enemies  in  one  common  description ; 
and  the  picture  may  be  heightened  by  some  strokes  from 
their  contemporaries  of  the  tenth  century.  Except  the  merit 
and  fame  of  military  prowess,  all  that  is  valued  by  mankind 
appeared  vile  and  contemptible  to  these  barbarians,  whose 
native  fierceness  was  stimulated  by  the  consciousness  of  num- 
bers and  freedom.  The  tents  of  the  Hungarians  were  of 
leather,  their  garments  of  fur;  they  shaved  their  hair  and 
scarified  their  faces :  in  speech  they  were  slow,  in  action 
prompt,  in  treaty  perfidious ;  and  they  shared  the  common 
reproach  of  barbarians,  too  ignorant  to  conceive  the  impor- 
tance of  truth,  too  proud  to  deny  or  palliate  the  breach  of 
their  most  solemn  engagements.  Their  simplicity  has  been 
praised ;  yet  they  abstained  only  from  the  luxury  they  had 
never  known :  whatever  they  saw  they  coveted ;  their  desires 
were  insatiate,  and  their  sole  industry  was  the  hand  of  vio- 
lence and  rapine.  By  the  definition  of  a  pastoral  nation  I 
have  recalled  a  long  description  of  the  economy,  the  warfare, 
and  the  government  that  prevail  in  that  state  of  society;  I 
may  add,  that  to  fishing  as  well  as  to  the  chase  the  Hungari- 
ans were  indebted  for  a  part  of  their  subsistence ;  and  since 
they  seldom  cultivated  the  ground,  they  must,  at  least  in  their 
new  settlements,  have  sometimes  practised  a  slight  and  un- 
skilful husbandry.  In  their  emigrations,  perhaps  in  their  ex- 
peditions, the  host  was  accompanied  by  thousands  of  sheep 
and  oxen,  which  increased  the  cloud  of  formidable  dust,  and 
afforded  a  constant  and  wholesome  supply  of  milk  and  ani- 
mal food.  A  plentiful  command  of  forage  was  the  first  care 
of  the  general ;  and  if  the  flocks  and  herds  were  secure  of 
their  pastures,  the  hardy  warrior  was  alike  insensible  of  dan- 
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ger  and  fatigue.  The  confusion  of  men  and  cattle  that  over- 
spread the  country  exposed  their  camp  to  a  nocturnal  sur- 
prise, had  not  a  still  wider  circuit  been  occupied  by  their 
light  cavalry,  perpetually  in  motion  to  discover  and  delay  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  After  some  experience  of  the  Ro- 
man tactics,  they  adopted  the  use  of  the  sword  and  spear,  the 
helmet  of  the  soldier,  and  the  iron  breastplate  of  his  steed : 
but  their  native  and  deadly  weapon  was  the  Tartar  bow: 
from  the  earliest  infancy  their  children  and  servants  were 
exercised  in  the  double  science  of  archery  and  horsemanship ; 
their  arm  was  strong ;  their  aim  was  sure ;  and  in  the  most 
rapid  career  they  were  taught  to  throw  themselves  backward, 
and  to  shoot  a  volley  of  arrows  into  the  air.  In  open  com- 
bat, in  secret  ambush,  in  flight  or  pursuit,  they  were  equally 
formidable:  an  appearance  of  order  was  maintained  in  the 
foremost  ranks,  but  their  charge  was  driven  forward  by  the 
impatient  pressure  of  succeeding  crowds.  They  pursued, 
headlong  and  rash,  with  loosened  reins  and  horrific  outcries ; 
but  if  they  fled,  with  real  or  dissembled  fear,  the  ardor  of  a 
pursuing  foe  was  checked  and  chastised  by  the  same  habits 
of  irregular  speed  and  sudden  evolution.  In  the  abuse  of  vic« 
tory  they  astonished  Europe,  yet  smarting  from  the  woundi 
of  the  Saracen  and  the  Dane :  mercy  they  rarely  asked,  and 
more  rarely  bestowed:  both  sexes  were  accused  as  equally 
inaccessible  to  pity ;  and  their  appetite  for  raw  flesh  might 
countenance  the  popular  tale  that  they  drank  the  blood  and 
feasted  on  the  hearts  of  the  slain.  Yet  the  Hungarians  were 
not  devoid  of  those  principles  of  justice  and  humanity  which 
nature  has  implanted  in  every  bosom.  The  license  of  public 
and  private  injuries  was  restrained  by  laws  and  punishments ; 
and  in  the  security  of  an  open  camp,  theft  is  the  most  tempt- 
ing and  most  dangerous  offence.  Among  the  barbarians 
there  were  many  whose  spontaneous  virtue  supplied  their 
laws  and  corrected  their  manners,  who  performed  the  duties, 
and  sympathized  with  the  affections,  of  social  life. 

After  a  long  pilgrimage  of  flight  or  victory,  the  Turkish 
hordes  approached  the  common  limits  of  the  French  and 
Byzantine  empires.     Their  first  conquests  and  final  settle- 
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merits  extended  on  either  side  of  the  Danube  above  Yienna, 
below  Belgrade,  and  beyond  the  measure  of  the  Bo- 

Establish-  P  »  t»  • 

meut  and  in-   man  province  of  Fannonia,  or  the  modern  kingdom 

roads  of  the  *•  ?  o 

Hungarians,  of  Hungary.30  That  ample  and  fertile  land  was 
loosely  occupied  by  the  Moravians,  a  Sclavonian 
name  and  tribe,  which  were  driven  by  the  invaders  into  the 
compass  of  a  narrow  province.  Charlemagne  had  stretched  a 
vague  and  nominal  empire  as  far  as  the  edge  of  Transylvania ; 
but,  after  the  failure  of  his  legitimate  line,  the  dukes  of  Mo- 
ravia forgot  their  obedience  and  tribute  to  the  monarchs  of 
Oriental  France.  The  bastard  Arnulph  was  provoked  to  in- 
vite the  arms  of  the  Turks :  they  rushed  through  the  real  or 
figurative  wall  which  his  indiscretion  had  thrown  open  ;  and 
the  King  of  Germany  has  been  justly  reproached  as  a  traitor 
to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  society  of  the  Christians.  Dur- 
ing the  life  of  Arnulph  the  Hungarians  were  checked  by 
gratitude  or  fear ;  but  in  the  infancy  of  his  son  Lewis  they 
discovered  and  invaded  Bavaria;   and   such  was 

a.d.900,  etc       ,  •    .  .  .  -i-i.  .-it  .. 

their  bcytlnan  speed,  that  in  a  single  day  a  circuit 

of  fifty  miles  was  stripped  and  consumed.  In  the  battle  of 
Augsburg  the  Christians  maintained  their  advantage  till  the 
seventh  hour  of  the  day :  they  were  deceived  and  vanquished 
by  the  flying  stratagems  of  the  Turkish  cavalry.  The  con- 
flagration spread  over  the  provinces  of  Bavaria,  Swabia,  and 
Franconia ;  and  the  Hungarians31  promoted  the  reign  of  an- 
archy by  forcing  the  stoutest  barons  to  discipline  their  vassals 
and  fortify  their  castles.  The  origin  of  walled  towns  is  as- 
cribed to  this  calamitous  period  ;  nor  could  any  distance  be 
secure  against  an  enemy  who,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  laid 
in  ashes  the  Helvetian  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  and  the  city  of 
Bremen,  on  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean.  Above  thirty 
years  the  Germanic  empire,  or  kingdom,  was  subject  to  the 

30  See  Katona,  Hist.  Ducum  Hungar.  p.  321-352. 

31  "  Hungarorum  gens,  cujus  omnes  fere  nationes  expertse  ssevitiam,"  etc.,  is 
the  preface  of  Liutprand  (1.  i.  c.  2),  who  frequently  expatiates  on  the  calamities 
of  his  own  times.  See  1.  i.  c.  5  ;  1.  ii.  c.  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7  ;  1.  iii.  c.  1,  etc  ;  1.  v.  c.  8, 
15,  in  Legat.  p.  485.  His  colon  are  glaring,  but  his  chronology  roust  be  rectified 
by  Pagi  and  Muratori. 
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ignominy  of  tribute ;  and  resistance  was  disarmed  by  the 
menace,  the  serious  and  effectual  menace,  of  dragging  the 
women  and  children  into  captivity,  and  of  slaughtering  the 
males  above  the  age  of  ten  years.  I  have  neither  power  nor 
inclination  to  follow  the  Hungarians  beyond  the  Rhine;  but 
I  most  observe  with  surprise  that  the  southern  provinces  of 
France  were  blasted  by  the  tempest,  and  that  Spain,  behind 
her  Pyrenees,  was  astonished  at  the  approach  of  these  formi- 
dable strangers.88  The  vicinity  of  Italy  had  tempted  their 
early  inroads ;  but  from  their  camp  on  the  Brenta 

a  v.  900. 

they  beheld  with  some  terror  the  apparent  strength 
and  populousness  of  the  new-discovered  country.  They  re- 
quested leave  to  retire ;  their  request  was  proudly  rejected  by 
the  Italian  king ;  and  the  lives  of  twenty  thousand  Christians 
paid  the  forfeit  of  his  obstinacy  and  rashness.  Among  the 
cities  of  the  West  the  royal  Pavia  was  conspicuous  in  fame 
and  splendor;  and  the  pre-eminence  of  Borne  itself  was  only 

derived  from  the  relics  of  the  apostles.     The  Hun- 
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ganans  appeared ;  ravia  was  m  names ;  forty-three 
churches  were  consumed;  and,  after  the  massacre  of  the  peo- 
ple, they  spared  about  two  hundred  wretches  who  had  gath- 
ered some  bushels  of  gold  and  silver  (a  vague  exaggeration) 
from  the  smoking  ruins  of  their  country.  In  these  annual 
excursions  from  the  Alps  to  the  neighborhood  of  Borne  and 
Capua,  the  churches  that  yet  escaped  resounded  with  a  fear- 
ful litany :  "  Oh  !  save  and  deliver  us  from  the  arrows  of  the 
Hungarians  !"  But  the  saints  were  deaf  or  inexorable  ;  and 
the  torrent  rolled  forward,  till  it  was  stopped  by  the  extreme 
land  of  Calabria.33     A  composition  was  offered  and  accepted 

82  The  three  bloody  reigns  of  Arpad,  Zoltan,  and  Toxus  are  critically  illustrated 
by  Katona  (Hist.  Ducum,  etc.,  p.  107-499).  His  diligence  has  searched  both  na- 
tives and  foreigners ;  yet  to  the  deeds  of  mischief,  or  glory,  I  have  been  able  to 
add  the  destruction  of  Bremen  (Adam  Bremensis,  i.  43). 

33  Muratori  has  considered  with  patriotic  care  the  danger  and  resources  of  Mo- 
dena.  The  citizens  besought  St.  Geminianus,  their  patron,  to  avert,  by  bis  inter* 
cession,  the  rabies,  flagellum,  etc. 

"Nunc  te  rogamus,  licet  Rervi  pessimi, 
Ab  Ungerorum  nos  defendas  jaculis." 

The  bishop  erected  walls  for  the  public  defence,  not  contra  dominos  serenos  (Anti- 
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for  the  head  of  each  Italian  subject;  and  ten  bushels  of  silver 
were  poured  forth  in  the  Turkish  camp.  But  falsehood  is 
the  natural  antagonist  of  violence ;  and  the  robbers  were  de- 
frauded both  in  the  numbers  of  the  assessment  and  the  stand- 
ard of  the  metal.  On  the  side  of  the  East  the  Hungarians 
were  opposed  in  doubtful  conflict  by  the  equal  arms  of  the 
Bulgarians,  whose  faith  forbade  an  alliance  with  the  pagans, 
and  whose  situation  formed  the  barrier  of  the  Byz- 

A.n.924  .  i-i 

an  tine  empire,  lhe  barrier  was  overturned;  the 
Emperor  of  Constantinople  beheld  the  waving  banners  of  the 
Turks;  and  one  of  their  boldest  warriors  presumed  to  strike 
a  battle-axe  into  the  golden  gate.  The  arts  and  treasures  of 
the  Greeks  diverted  the  assault;  but  the  Hungarians  might 
boast  in  their  retreat  that  they  had  imposed  a  tribute  on  the 
spirit  of  Bulgaria  and  the  majesty  of  the  Caesars.84  The  re- 
mote and  rapid  operations  of  the  same  campaign  appear  to 
magnify  the  power  and  numbers  of  the  Turks;  but  their 
courage  is  most  deserving  of  praise,  since  a  light  troop  of 
three  or  four  hundred  horse  would  often  attempt  and  execute 
the  most  daring  inroads  to  the  gates  of  Thessalbnica  and  Con- 
stantinople. At  this  disastrous  era  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  Europe  was  afflicted  by  a  triple  scourge  from  the 
North,  the  East,  and  the  South :  the  Norman,  the  Hungarian, 
and  the  Saracen  sometimes  trod  the  same  ground  of  desola- 
tion; and  these  savage  foes  might  have  been  compared  by 


quitat.  Ital.  med.  JEvi,  torn.  i.  dissertat.  i.  p.  21,  22),  and  the  song  of  the  nightly 
watch  ia  not  without  elegance  or  use  (torn.  iii.  diss.  xl.  p.  709).  The  Italian  an- 
nalist has  accurately  traced  the  series  of  their  inroads  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  vii. 
p.  365, 367,  393,  401,  437,  440  ;  torn.  viii.  p.  19,  41,  52,  etc.). 

34  Both  the  Hungarian  and  Russian  annals  suppose  that  they  besieged,  or  at- 
tacked, or  insulted  Constantinople  (Pray,  dissertat.  x.  p.  239  ;  Katona,  Hist.  Du- 
cum,  p.  354-360) ;  and  the  fact  is  almost  confessed  by  the  Byzantine  historians 
(Leo  Grammaticus,  p.  506  [edit.  Par. ;  p.  322,  edit.  Bonn]  ;  Cedrenus,  torn.  ii. 
p.  629  [torn.  ii.  p.  316,  edit.  Bonn])  ;  yet,  however  glorious  to  the  nation,  it  is  de- 
nied or  doubted  by  the  critical  historian,  and  even  by  the  notary  of  Bela.  Their 
scepticism  is  meritorious  ;  they  could  not  safely  transcribe  or  believe  the  rustico- 
rum  fabulas  ;  but  Katona  might  have  given  due  attention  to  the  evidence  of  Liut- 
prand,  "  Bulgarorum  gentem  atque  Grcecorum  tributariain  feceraut "  (Hist.  1.  ii, 
c.  4,  p.  435). 
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Homer  to  the  two  lions  growling  over  the  carcass  of  a  man- 
gled stag." 

The  deliverance  of  Germany  and  Christendom  was  achieved 
by  the  Saxon  princes  Henry  the  Fowler  and  Otho  the  Great, 
victory  of  who,  in  two  memorable  battles,  forever  broke  the 
Powier?"5  power  of  the  Hungarians.36  The  valiant  Henry 
A.B.934;  wa8  rouse(3  from  a  bed  of  sickness  by  the  invasion 
of  his  country,  but  his  mind  was  vigorous  and  his  prudence 
successful.  "My  companions,"  said  he,  on  the  morning  of 
the  combat,  "  maintain  your  ranks,  receive  on  your  bucklers 
the  first  arrows  of  the  pagans,  and  prevent  their  second  dis- 
charge by  the  equal  and  rapid  career  of  your  lances."  They 
obeyed  and  conquered ;  and  the  historical  picture  of  the  Cas- 
tle of  Merseburg  expressed  the  features,  or  at  least  the  char- 
acter, of  Henry,  who,  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  intrusted  to  the 
finer  arts  the  perpetuity  of  his  name."  At  the  end  of  twenty 
years  the  children  of  the  Turks  who  had  fallen  by  his  sword 
invaded  the  empire  of  his  son,  and  their  force  is  defined,  in 

the  lowest  estimate,  at  one  hundred  thousand  horse. 
the  Great,      They  were  invited  by  domestic  faction  ;  the  gates 

of  Germany  were  treacherously  unlocked,  and  they 
spread,  far  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  into  the  heart 
of  Flanders.  But  the  vigor  and  prudence  of  Otho  dispelled 
the  conspiracy ;  the  princes  were  made  sensible  that,  unless 


*  ■  rKiovff  &g,  SripivQfirriv, 

"Or*  opeog  Kopvfycri  irtpi  KTajxivtiQ  I\a0oto, 

"Afloat  iruvdovre,  fikya  <ppoveoi>Te  [i&xtoQov. — Iliad,  xvi.  756. 

89  They  are  amply  and  critically  discussed  by  Katona  (Hist.  Ducum,  p.  360-368, 
427-470).  Liutprand  (I.  ii.  c.  8,  9)  is  the  best  evidence  for  the  former,  and  Witi- 
chind  (Annal.  Saxon.  1.  iii.)  of  the  latter  ;  but  the  critical  historian  will  not  even 
overlook  the  horn  of  a  warrior,  which  is  said  to  be  preserved  at  Jaz-berin. 

31  "  Hunc  vero  triumphum,  tain  lande  quam  memoiii  dignum,  ad  Meresburgum 
rex  in  snperiori  ccenaculo  domus  per  £o>ypa<t>iav,  id  est,  picturam,  notari  praecepit, 
adeo  ut  rem  veram  potius  quam  verisimilem  videas :"  a  high  encomium  (Liutprand, 
1.  ii.  c.  9).  Another  palace  in  Germany  had  been  painted  with  holy  subjects  by 
the  order  of  Charlemagne ;  and  Muratori  may  justly  affirm,  "Nulla  saecula  fuera 
in  quibus  piotores  desiderati  fuerint "  (Antiquitat.  Ital.  medii  iEvi,  torn.  ii.  dissert. 
Xxiv.  p.  360,  361).  Our  domestic  claims  to  antiquity  of  ignorance  and  original 
imperfection  (Mr.  Walpole's  lively  words)  are  of  a  much  more  recent  date  (An- 
ecdotes of  Painting,  vol.  i.  p.  2,  etc.). 
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they  were  true  to  each  other,  their  religion  and  country  were 
irrecoverably  lost,  and  the  national  powers  were  reviewed  in 
the  plains  of  Augsburg.  They  marched  and  fought  in  eight 
legions,  according  to  the  division  of  provinces  and  tribes :  the 
first,  second,  and  third  were  composed  of  Bavarians,  the  fourth 
of  Franconians,  the  fifth  of  Saxons  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  the  monarch,  the  sixth  and  seventh  consisted  of 
Swabians,  and  the  eighth  legion,  of  a  thousand  Bohemians, 
closed  the  rear  of  the  host.  The  resources  of  discipline  and 
valor  were  fortified  by  the  arts  of  superstition,  which,  on  this 
occasion,  may  deserve  the  epithets  of  generous  and  salutary. 
The  soldiers  were  purified  with  a  fast,  the  camp  was  blessed 
with  the  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  the  Christian  hero 
girded  on  his  side  the  sword  of  Constantine,  grasped  the  in- 
vincible spear  of  Charlemagne,  and  waved  the  banner  of  St. 
Maurice,  the  prsefect  of  the  Thebsean  legion.  But  his  firm- 
est confidence  was  placed  in  the  holy  lance,38  whose  point  was 
fashioned  of  the  nails  of  the  cross,  and  which  his  father  had 
extorted  from  the  King  of  Burgundy  by  the  threats  of  war 
and  the  gift  of  a  province.  The  Hungarians  were  expected 
in  the  front ;  they  secretly  passed  the  Lech,  a  river  of  Bava- 
ria that  falls  into  the  Danube,  turned  the  rear  of  the  Chris- 
tian army,  plundered  the  baggage,  and  disordered  the  legions 
of  Bohemia  and  Swabia.  The  battle  was  restored  by  the 
Franconians,  whose  duke,  the  valiant  Conrad,  was  pierced 
with  an  arrow  as  he  rested  from  his  fatigues;  the  Saxons 
fought  under  the  eyes  of  their  king,  and  his  victory  surpassed, 
in  merit  and  importance,  the  triumphs  of  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years.  The  loss  of  the  Hungarians  was  still  greater  in 
the  flight  than  in  the  action ;  they  were  encompassed  by  the 
rivers  of  Bavaria,  and  their  past  cruelties  excluded  them  from 
the  hope  of  mercy.  Three  captive  princes  were  hanged  at 
Ratisbon,  the  multitude  of  prisoners  was  slain  or  mutilated, 
and  the  fugitives  who  presumed  to  appear  in  the  face  of  their 

38  See  Baronius,  Annal.  Eccles.,  a.d.  929,  No.  2-5.  The  lance  of  Christ  is 
taken  from  the  best  evidence — Liutprand  (1.  iv.  c.  12),  Sigebert,  and  the  Acts  of 
St.  Gerard ;  but  the  other  military  relics  depend  on  the  faith  of  the  Gesta  Anglo* 
rum  post  Bedam,  1.  ii.  c.  8. 
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country  were  condemned  to  everlasting  poverty  and  dis- 
grace.8* Yet  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  humbled,  and  the 
most  accessible  passes  of  Hungary  were  fortified  with  a  ditch 
and  rampart.  Adversity  suggested  the  counsels  of  modera- 
tion and  peace:  the  robbeis  of  the  West  acquiesced 
in  a  sedentary  life;  and  the  next  generation  was 
taught,  by  a  discerning  prince,  that  far  more  might  be  gained 
by  multiplying  and  exchanging  the  produce  of  a  fruitful  soil. 
The  native  race,  the  Turkish  or  Fennic  blood,  was  mingled 
with  new  colonies  of  Scythian  or  Sclavonian  origin  :40  many 

39  Katona,  Hist.  Ducum  Hungariae,  p.  500,  etc. 

40  Among  these  colonies  we  may  distinguish  —  1.  The  Chazars,  or  Cabari, 
who  joined  the  Hungarians  on  their  march  (Constant,  de  Admin.  Imp.  c.  39,  40, 
p.  108, 109  [torn.  iii.  p.  171  seq.,  edit.  Bonn]).a  2.  The  Jazyges,  Moravians,  and 
Siculi,  whom  they  found  in  the  land ;  the  last  were  perhaps  a  remnant  of  the 
Huns  of  Attila,  and  were  intrusted  with  the  guard  of  the  borders.b  3.  The  Rus- 
sians, who,  like  the  Swiss  in  France,  imparted  a  general  name  to  the  royal  por- 
ters. 4.  The  Bulgarians,  whose  chiefs  (a.d.  956)  were  invited,  "Cum  magna 
multitudine  Hismahelitarum."  Had  any  of  these  Sclavonians  embraced  the  Ma- 
hometan religion  ?c  5.  The  Bisseni  and  Cumans,  a  mixed  multitude  of  Patzina- 
cites,  Uzi,  Chazars,  etc.,  who  had  spread  to  the  Lower  Danube.4    The  last  colony 


a  Respecting  the  Chazars,  a  Turkish  tribe,  see  editor's  note,  vol.  iv.  p.  619, 
620.  We  learn  from  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  (De  Admin.  Imp.  c.  39,  40) 
that  the  Chazars,  who  united  with  the  Hungarians,  spoke  the  language  of  the 
latter  as  well  as  their  own. — S. 

b  These  Jazyges  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  earlier  Sarmatian  people  of 
this  name.  They  were  a  division  of  the  Cumanians,  called  by  the  Hungarians 
Jdszok  (from  singular  jasz),  archers,  whence  their  name  Jazyges:  they  dwelt 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss.  The  Siculi  (Hungarian  Szekelyelc,  from  sing. 
Szekely)  are  said  by  the  Hungarian  chroniclers  to  have  been  a  remnant  of  the 
Huns  of  Attila,  as  Gibbon  states.  They  were  stationed  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  the  kingdom,  and  their  name  signifies  watchers  or  guardians.  They  were  per- 
haps Chazars.     Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen,  etc.,  p.  755,  756. — S. 

c  These  Hismahelitce  must  have  been  Mahometans,  as  Gibbon  conjectures. 
They  were  probably  Baschkirs,  who  had  settled  in  Bulgaria.  An  Arabic  writer 
in  the  thirteenth  century  conversed  at  Aleppo  with  one  of  the  Mahometan  Basch- 
kirs, who  related  that  his  countrymen  were  subject  to  the  Hungarians.  Frahn, 
De  Baschkiris  Exc.  p.  7,  8 ;  Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen,  p.  755. — S. 

d  Bisseni  is  the  name  given  by  the  Hungarian  chroniclers  to  the  Turkish  tribe 
of  the  Petcheneges,  called  UaT^ivaKirai  by  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  and  Pec- 
zenjezi  by  the  Slavonians.  The  Cumani,  afterwards  called  Kiptschahs,  were  the 
people  named  Uzi  by  Constantine  Porph.  They  are  called  Gusses,  or  Goss,  by 
the  Arabic  writers.  (See  below,  ch.  lvii.  note  31.)  The  Uzi  or  Cumani  were 
also  Turks,  and  spoke  the  same  language  as  the  Petcheneges,  and  are  mentioned 
together  by  the  Byzantine  writers.  (Anna  Comnena,  Alex.  viii.  p.  231,  edit. 
Paris ;  p.  402,  edit.  Bonn.)  At  a  later  period  these  two  peoples  were  found  in 
possession  of  the  whole  country  to  tha  northward  of  the  Euxine.  Zeuss,  Dig 
Deutschen,  etc.,  p.  742  seq. — S. 
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thousands  of  robust  and  industrious  captives  had  been  im- 
ported from  all  the  countries  of  Europe  ;41  and  after  the  mar- 
riage of  Geisa  with  a  Bavarian  princess,  he  bestowed  honors 
and  estates  on  the  nobles  of  Germany."  The  son  of  Geisa 
was  invested  with  the  regal  title,  and  the  House  of  Arpad 
reigned  three  hundred  years  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary. 
But  the  freeborn  barbarians  were  not  dazzled  by  the  lustre 
of  the  diadem,  and  the  people  asserted  their  indefeasible  right 
of  choosing,  deposing,  and  punishing  the  hereditary  servant 
of  the  State. 

III.  The  name  of  Eubsians"  was  first  divulged,  in  the  ninth 

of  40,000  Cumans,  a.d.  1239,  was  received  and  converted  by  the  kings  of  Hun- 
gary, who  derived  from  that  tribe  a  new  regal  appellation  (Pray,  dissert,  vi.  vii. 
p.  109-173  j  Katona,  Hist.  Ducnm,  p.  95-99,  259-264,  476,  479-483,  etc.). 

41  "Christiani  autem,  quorum  pars  major  populi  est,  qui  ex  omni  parte  mundi 
illuc  tracti  sunt  captivi,"  etc.  Such  was  the  language  of  Piligrinus,  the  first  mis- 
sionary who  entered  Hungary,  a.d.  973.  Pars  major  is  strong.  Hist.  Dueum, 
p.  517. 

48  The  "fideles  Tentonici"  of  Geisa  are  authenticated  in  old  charters;  and 
Katona,  with  his  usual  industry,  has  made  a  fair  estimate  of  these  colonies,  which 
had  been  so  loosely  magnified  by  the  Italian  Ranzanus  (Hist.  Critic.  Ducum, 
p.  667-681). 

43  Among  the  Greeks,  this  national  appellation  has  a  singular  form,'Pd»£,  as  an 
undeclinable  word,  of  which  many  fanciful  etymologies  have  been  suggested.  I 
have  perused,  with  pleasure  and  profit,  a  dissertation  de  Origine  Russorum  (Com- 
ment. Academ.  Petropolitanae,  torn.  viii.  p.  388-436)  by  Theophilus  Sigefrid  Bay- 
er, a  learned  German,  who  spent  his  life  and  labors  in  the  service  of  Russia.  A 
geographical  tract  of  D'Anville,  De  l'Empire  de  Russie,  son  Origine,  et  ses  Ac- 
croissemens  (Paris,  1772,  in  12mo),  has  likewise  been  of  use.* 


•  The  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  Russians,  related  by  Nestor,  the  old  Russian 
annalist,  and  adopted  by  Gibbon,  has  generally  been  received  by  the  best  modern 
scholars,  and  indeed  rests  upon  evidence  which  can  hardly  be  rejected.  But 
while  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  general  fact  that  the  Russians  were  a  race 
of  Scandinavian  conquerors,  and  brothers  of  the  other  Northmen,  who,  about  the 
same  period,  ravaged  so  many  countries  in  Europe,  the  details  of  their  conquests, 
as  given  by  Nestor,  belong  rather  to  mythology  than  to  history.  The  tale  of  the 
three  Scandinavian  brothers,  Rurik,  Sineus,  and  Truwor,  who  settled  in  Russia 
and  became  masters  of  the  country,  reminds  one  of  similar  stories  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  other  Scandinavian  and  Germanic  races.  So  much,  however,  appears  cer- 
tain :  Among  the  various  Slavonic  tribes  that  dwelt  north  of  the  Danube,  two 
principal  states  arose  at  an  early  period :  one  to  the  north  near  Lake  Ilmen,  of 
which  Novogorod  was  the  capital ;  and  the  other  to  the  south  on  the  Dnieper, 
with  Kiew  as  its  chief  town.  The  northern  state,  which  contained  the  more  im- 
portant tribes,  several  of  which  were  Finns,  was  conquered  by  Scandinavians, 
called  by  themselves  Russians,  and  by  the  Slavonians  Warjazi  or  Varangians. 
The  latter  name  is  said  to  signify  allies,  and  to  come  from  the  word  wara,  a  con- 
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century,  by  an  embassy  from  Theophilus,  Emperor  of  the 
origin  of  East,  to  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  Lewis,  the  son  of 
monarchy?1  Charlemagne.  The  Greeks  were  accompanied  by 
a.d.s39.  the  envoys  of  the  great  duke,  or  chagan,  or  czar,  of 
the  Russians.  In  their  journey  to  Constantinople  they  had 
traversed  many  hostile  nations,  and  they  hoped  to  escape  the 
dangers  of  their  return  by  requesting  the  French  monarch 
to  transport  them  by  sea  to  their  native  couutry.  A  closer 
examination  detected  their  origin:  they  were  the  brethren 

pact  or  alliance.  The  southern  state  was  in  like  manner  subdued  by  the  Chazars, 
The  power  of  the  Scandinavian  conquerors  gradually  extended ;  but  the  name  of 
Russians  was  at  first  confined  to  the  northern  state.  Oleg,  the  first  successor  of 
Rurik,  is  said  to  have  conquered  Kiew  in  884,  and  hence  the  Southern  Slavonians 
were  also  called  Russians. 

The  statement  of  Nestor  respecting  the  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  Russians  is 
confirmed  by  the  following  circumstances:  1.  In  the  account  of  the  embassy  sent 
by  the  Emperor  Theophilus  to  Lewis,  the  son  of  Charlemagne,  in  839,  mentioned 
by  Gibbon,  the  Russians  were  said  to  be  Swedes  ("  Comperit  eos  gentis  esse  Sue- 
onum,"  Annal.  Bertin.).  Liutprand  also  states  that  the  Russians  were  the  same 
people  as  the  Normans.  Two  Byzantine  writers,  who  relate  the  last  expedition 
of  the  Russians  against  Constantinople,  say  that  the  Russians  were  of  the  race  of 
the  Franks;  by  which  they  must  clearly  mean  that  the  Russians  were  of  Teutonic 
origin,  as  it  was  well  known  that  the  Franks  were  Germans  Oi  'Pwc,  ol  icai  Apo- 
filrai  Xeyo/jLEVoi,  ol  tK  yivovg  tGjv  Qpdyicwv  KaQlaravrai.  Scriptor.  post  Theophan. 
p.  262,  edit.  Paris.  Oi  'Pwc,  ol  icai  Apofurai  Xeyofikvot,  ot  tic  ykvovg  rov  <Ppayyu)v 
oi'rec.  Symeon  Mag.  p.  490.  Apoj-ilrai  is  probably  a  translation  of  the  name 
Ros;  since  in  the  old  Norse  rds  is  dpopoe,  running,  and  the  verb  rasa  is  to  run. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  naval  expeditions  of  the  Russians  against  Constantino- 
ple bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Danes  and  Normans  about  the 
lame  period. 

2.  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  (De  Admin.  Imp.  c.  9)  distinguishes  the  Rus- 
sian from  the  Slavonic  language,  and  gives  the  names  of  the  cataracts  in  the 
Dnieper  both  in  Russian  and  Slavonic:  most  of  the  former  are  clearly  Scandina- 
vian. (Lehrberg,  Untersuchungen,  p.  337  seq.)  Moreover,  most  of  the  names 
of  the  early  Russians,  although  disguised  by  the  Slavonic  pronunciation,  may  be 
recognized  as  Scandinavian,  and  cannot  be  explained  by  the  Slavonic  or  by  any 
other  language.  This  is  the  case  with  Rurik,  Truwor,  and  Sineus  (Snio?),  Igor 
orlnger;  Ragvald  or  Raguvald,  and  his  daughter  Ragnied  ;  O-^kold;  and  others. 
Moreover,  at  the  present  day  the  Finns  and  Esthonians  call  Sweden  Ruotzi  Roctsi- 
maa,  and  a  Swede  Ruotza\ainen  and  .Roots-lane.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
Slavonians  gave  the  name  of  Varangians  to  the  Russian  conquerors ;  and  we 
know  that  this  name  was  in  like  manner  given  by  the  Greeks  at  Constantinople 
to  the  Scandinavian  body-guard  of  the  emperor.  Some  Byzantine  writers  say 
that  they  spoke  English  (see  Gibbon's  note,  48) ;  others  call  them  Germans ;  but 
these  statements  may  have  arisen  from  the  confusion  of  the  northern  nations 
made  by  the  Byzantines ;  and,  even  if  interpreted  literally,  indicate  at  least  the 
Teutonic  origin  of  the  Varangians. 

3.  The  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  Russians  is  also  confirmed  by  the  Arabic 
writers,  who  are  quoted  at  length  by  Zeuss.  See  Zeuss,  Die  Dentschen  und  die 
Nachbarstamme,  p.  547  seq.  ;  Prichard,  Physical  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  408  seq.  ; 
Karamsin,  Histoire  de  la  Russia;  Strahl, Geschichte  ues  Russichen  Staates,voL  i. 
p.  55  seq. — S. 

V.— 3T 
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of  the  Swedes  and  Normans,  whose  name  was  already  odioua 
and  formidable  in  France;  and  it  might  justly  be  appre- 
hended that  these  Russian  strangers  were  not  the  messengers 
of  peace,  but  the  emissaries  of  war.  They  were  detained, 
while  the  Greeks  were  dismissed ;  and  Lewis  expected  a  more 
satisfactory  account,  that  he  might  obey  the  laws  of  hospital- 
ity or  prudence  according  to  the  interest  of  both  empires." 
This  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  people,  or  at  least  the  princes, 
of  Russia,  may  be  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  the  national 
annals"  and  the  general  history  of  the  North.  The  Normans, 
who  had  so  long  been  concealed  by  a  veil  of  impenetrable 
darkness,  suddenly  burst  forth  in  the  spirit  of  naval  and  mili- 
tary enterprise.  The  vast,  and,  as  it  is  said,  the  populous,  re- 
gions of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  were  crowded  with 
independent  chieftains  and  desperate  adventurers,  who  sighed 
in  the  laziness  of  peace,  and  smiled  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
Piracy  was  the  exercise,  the  trade,  the  glory,  and  the  virtue 
of  the  Scandinavian  youth.  Impatient  of  a  bleak  climate  ind 
narrow  limits,  they  started  from  the  banquet,  grasped  their 
arms,  sounded  their  horn,  ascended  their  vessels,  and  explored 
every  coast  that  promised  either  spoil  or  settlement.  The 
Baltic  was  the  first  scene  of  their  naval  achievements ;  they 
visited  the  eastern  shores,  the  silent  residence  of  Fennic  and 
Sclavonian  tribes ;  and  the  primitive  Russians  of  the  Lake 
Ladoga  paid  a  tribute,  the  skins  of  white  squirrels,  to  these 


44  See  the  entire  passage  ("Dignum,"  says  Bayer,  "ut  aureis  in  tabulis  figa- 
tur  ")  in  the  Annales  Bertiniani  Francorum  (in  Script.  Ital.  Muratori,  torn.  ii.  pars 
i.  p.  525),  a.d.  839,  twenty-two  years  before  the  era  of  Ruric.  In  the  tenth  cen- 
tury Liutprand  (Hist.  1.  v.  c.  6)  speaks  of  the  Russians  and  Normans  as  the  same, 
"  Aquilonares  homines,"  of  a  red  complexion. 

45  My  knowledge  of  these  annals  is  drawn  from  M.  Leveque,  Histoire  de  Russie. 
Nestor,  the  first  and  best  of  these  ancient  annalists,  was  a  monk  of  Kiow,  who 
died  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century ;  but  his  Chronicle  was  obscure  till 
it  was  published  at  Petersburg,  1767,  in  4to ;  Leveque,  Hist,  de  Russie,  torn.  i. 
p.  xvi. ;  Coxe's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  184.* 


*  The  late  M.  Schlozer  has  translated  and  added  a  commentary  to  the  "Annals 
of  Nestor;"  and  his  work  is  the  mine  from  which  henceforth  the  history  of  the 
North  must  be  drawn. — G. 
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strangers,  whom  they  saluted  with  the  title  of  Varangians** 
or  Corsairs.  Their  superiority  in  arms,  discipline,  and  renown 
commanded  the  fear  and  reverence  of  the  natives.  In  their 
wars  against  the  more  inland  savages  the  Varangians  conde- 
scended to  serve  as  friends  and  auxiliaries,  and  gradually,  by 
choice  or  conquest,  obtained  the  dominion  of  a  people  whom 
they  were  qualified  to  protect.  Their  tyranny  was  expelled, 
their  valor  was  again  recalled,  till  at  length  Ruric,  a 
Scandinavian  chief,  became  the  father  of  a  dynasty 
which  reigned  above  seven  hundred  years.  His  brothers  ex- 
tended his  influence;  the  example  of  service  and  usurpation 
was  imitated  by  his  companions  in  the  southern  provinces 
of  Russia ;  and  their  establishments,  by  the  usual  methods 
of  war  and  assassination,  were  cemented  into  the  fabric  of  a 
powerful  monarchy. 

As  long  as  the  descendants  of  Ruric  were  considered  as 
aliens  and  conquerors,  they  ruled  by  the  sword  of  the  Varan- 
gians, distributed  estates  and  subjects  to  their  faith- 

The  Varan* 

giansofcon-  ful  captains,  and  supplied  their  numbers  with  fresh 

Btantinople.  »    %  <•  1      -r-»   i   •  «     t-» 

streams  of  adventurers  from  the  .Baltic  coast.  But 
when  the  Scandinavian  chiefs  had  struck  a  deep  and  perma- 
nent root  into  the  soil,  they  mingled  with  the  Russians  in 
blood,  religion,  and  language,  and  the  first  Waladimir  had  the 
merit  of  delivering  his  country  from  these  foreign  mercena- 
ries. They  had  seated  him  on  the  throne ;  his  riches  were 
insufficient  to  satisfy  their  demands ;  but  they  listened  to  his 
pleasing  advice,  that  they  should  seek,  not  a  more  grateful, 
but  a  more  wealthy,  master ;  that  they  should  embark  for 
Greece,  where,  instead  of  the  skins  of  squirrels,  silk  and  gold 
would  be  the  recompense  of  their  service.  At  the  same  time 
the  Russian  prince  admonished  his  Byzantine  ally  to  disperse 
and  employ,  to  recompense  and  restrain,  these  impetuous  chil- 

46  Theophil.  Sig.  Bayer  de  Varagis  (for  the  name  is  differently  spelled),  in  Com- 
ment. Academ.  Petropolitanse,  torn.  iv.  p.  275-311. 

41  Yet,  as  late  as  the  year  1018,  Kiow  and  Russia  were  still  guarded  "  ex  fugi- 
tivorum  servorum  robore,  confluentium  et  maxime  Danorum."  Bayer,  who  quotes 
(p.  292)  the  Chronicle  of  Ditmar  of  Merseburg,  observes  that  it  was  unusual  for 
the  Germans  to  enlist  in  a  foreign  service. 
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dren  of  the  North.  Contemporary  writers  have  recorded  the 
introduction,  name,  and  character  of  the  Varangians :  each 
day  they  rose  in  confidence  and  esteem ;  the  whole  body  was 
assembled  at  Constantinople  to  perform  the  duty  of  guards; 
and  their  strength  was  recruited  by  a  numerous  band  of  their 
countrymen  from  the  Island  of  Thule.  On  this  occasion  the 
vague  appellation  of  Thule  is  applied  to  England;  and  the 
new  Varangians  were  a  colony  of  English  and  Danes  who 
fled  from  the  yoke  of  the  Norman  conqueror.  The  habits  of 
pilgrimage  and  piracy  had  approximated  the  countries  of  the 
earth ;  these  exiles  were  entertained  in  the  Byzantine  court ; 
and  they  preserved,  till  the  last  age  of  the  empire,  the  inher- 
itance of  spotless  loyalty,  and  the  use  of  the  Danish  or  Eng- 
lish tongue.  With  their  broad  and  double-edged  battle-axes 
on  their  shoulders,  they  attended  the  Greek  emperor  to  the 
temple,  the  senate,  and  the  hippodrome ;  he  slept  and  feasted 
under  their  trusty  guard ;  and  the  keys  of  the  palace,  the 
treasury,  and  the  capital  were  held  by  the  firm  and  faithful 
hands  of  the  Varangians.48 

In  the  tenth  century  the  geography  of  Scythia  was  ex- 
Geography  tended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  ancient  knowl- 
of  Russia!  ec*ge  »  anc*  *^e  monarchy  of  the  Bussians  obtains  a 
A.D.950.  vagj.  an(j  conspicuous  place  in  the  map  of  Constan- 
tine.49   The  sons  of  Kuric  were  masters  of  the  spacious  prov- 

48  Ducange  has  collected  from  the  original  authors  the  state  and  history  of  the 
Varangi  at  Constantinople  (Glossar.  Med.  et  Infimae  Grsecitatis,  sub  voce  Bcipay- 
yoi;  Med.  et  Infimae  Latinitatis,  sub  voce  Vagri;  Not.  ad  Alexiad.  Anna?  Com- 
nense,  p.  256,  257,  258 ;  Notes  sur  Villehardouin,  p.  296-299).  See  likewise  the 
annotations  of  Eeiske  to  the  Ceremoniale  Aulas  Byzant.  of  Constantine,  torn.  ii. 
p.  149, 150.  Saxo  Grammatieus  affirms  that  they  spoke  Danish;  but  Codinus 
maintains  them  till  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  use  of  their  native  English :  ITo- 
Xvxpovl^ovai  ol  Bdpayyoi  kutSl.  ri\v  irarpnov  ykGieoav  a&T&v,  r\yovv  'lyKkiviori 
[p.  57,  edit.  Bonn]. 

49  The  original  record  of  the  geography  and  trade  of  Eussia  is  produced  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  (De  Administrat.  Imperii,  c.  2,  p.  55,  50, 
c.  9,  p.  59-61,  c.  13,  p.  63-67,  c.  37,  p.  106,  c.  42,  p.  112, 113  [torn.  iii.  p.  59  seq., 
p.  74-79,  p.  82-90,  p.  165,  p.  177  seq.,  edit.  Bonn]),  and  illustrated  by  the  dili- 
gence of  Bayer  (De  Geographic  Eussiae  vicinarumque  Eegionum  circiter  a.c. 
948,  in  Comment.  Academ.  Petropol.  torn.  ix.  p.  367-422 ;  torn.  x.  p.  371-421), 
with  the  aid  of  the  chronicles  and  traditions  of  Eussia,  Scandinavia,  etc. 
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ince  of  "Wolodomir,  or  Moscow ;  and,  if  they  were  confined 
on  that  side  by  the  hordes  of  the  East,  their  western  frontier 
in  those  early  days  was  enlarged  to  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the 
country  of  the  Prussians.  Their  northern  reign  ascended 
above  the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude,  over  the  hyperborean 
regions,  which  fancy  had  peopled  with  monsters,  or  clouded 
with  eternal  darkness.  To  the  south  they  followed  the  course 
of  the  Borysthenes,  and  approached  with  that  river  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Euxine  Sea.  The  tribes  that  dwelt,  or  wan- 
dered, in  this  ample  circuit  were  obedient  to  the  same  con- 
queror, and  insensibly  blended  into  the  same  nation.  The 
language  of  Russia  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sclavonian ;  but  in  the 
tenth  century  these  two  modes  of  speech  were  different  from 
each  other ;  and,  as  the  Sclavonian  prevailed  in  the  South,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  original  Russians  of  the  North,  the 
primitive  subjects  of  the  Yarangian  chief,  were  a  portion  of 
the  Fennic  race.  "With  the  emigration,  union,  or  dissolution 
of  the  wandering  tribes,  the  loose  and  indefinite  picture  of 
the  Scythian  desert  has  continually  shifted.  But  the  most 
ancient  map  of  Russia  affords  some  places  which  still  retain 
their  name  and  position ;  and  the  two  capitals,  Novogorod60 
and  Kiow,"  are  coeval  with  the  first  age  of  the  monarchy. 
Novogorod  had  not  yet  deserved  the  epithet  of  great,  nor  the 
alliance  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  which  diffused  the  streams 
of  opulence  and  the  principles  of  freedom.  Kiow  could  not 
yet  boast  of  three  hundred  churches,  an  innumerable  people, 
and  a  degree  of  greatness  and  splendor  which  was  compared 


80  The  haughty  proverh,  "Who  can  resist  God  and  the  great  Novogorod?"  is 
applied  by  M.  Leveque  (Hist,  de  Russie,  torn.  i.  p.  60)  even  to  the  times  that  pre- 
ceded the  reign  of  Ruric.  In  the  course  of  his  history  he  frequently  celebrates 
this  republic,  which  was  suppressed  a.d.  1475  (torn.  ii.  p.  252-266).  That  accu- 
rate traveller,  Adam  Olearius,  describes  (in  1035)  the  remains  of  Novogorod,  and 
the  route  by  sea  and  land  of  the  Holstein  ambassadors,  torn.  i.  p.  123-129. 

61  "In  hac  magnS,  civitate,  quae  est  caput  regni,  plus  trecentse  ecclesiaa  haben- 
tur  et  nundinae  octo,  populi  etiam  ignota  manus"  (Eggehardus  ad  a.d.  1018,  apud 
Bayer,  torn.  ix.  p.  412).  He  likewise  quotes  (torn.  x.  p.  397)  the  words  of  the 
Saxon  annalist,  "  Cujus  (Russite)  metropolis  est  Chive,  aemula  sceptri  Constants 
nopoli^ani,  qua?  est  clarissimum  decus  Grajcias."  The  fame  of  Kiow,  especially  in 
the  eleventh  century,  had  reached  the  German  and  the  Arabian  geographers. 
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with  Constantinople  by  those  who  had  never  seen  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Caesars.  In  their  origin  the  two  cities  were  no 
more  than  camps  or  fairs,  the  most  convenient  stations  in 
which  the  barbarians  might  assemble  for  the  occasional  busi- 
ness of  war  or  trade.  Yet  even  these  assemblies  announce 
some  progress  in  the  arts  of  society;  a  new  breed  of  cattle 
was  imported  from  the  southern  provinces ;  and  the  spirit  of 
commercial  enterprise  pervaded  the  sea  and  land,  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Euxine,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oder  to  the  port 
of  Constantinople.  In  the  days  of  idolatry  and  barbarism 
the  Sclavonic  city  of  Julin  was  frequented  and  enriched  by 
the  Normans,  who  had  prudently  secured  a  free  mart  of  pur- 
chase and  exchange.63  From  this  harbor,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Oder,  the  corsair,  or  merchant,  sailed  in  forty-three  plays 
to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  the  most  distant  nations 
were  intermingled,  and  the  holy  groves  of  Curland  are  said 
to  have  been  decorated  with  Grecian  and  Spanish  gold.53  Be- 
tween the  sea  and  Novogorod  an  easy  intercourse  was  discov- 
ered ;  in  the  summer,  through  a  gulf,  a  lake,  and  a  navigable 
river ;  in  the  winter  season,  over  the  hard  and  level  surface 
of  boundless  snows.  From  the  neighborhood  of  that  city  the 
Russians  descended  the  streams  that  fall  into  the  Borysthenes ; 
their  canoes,  of  a  single  tree,  were  laden  with  slaves  of  every 

52  "  In  Odorae  ostio  qua  Scythicas  alluit  paludes,  nobilissima  civitas  Julinum, 
celcberrimam  Barbaris  et  Graecis,  qui  sunt  in  circuitu,  praestans  stationem.  Est 
sane  maxima  omnium  quas  Europa  claudit  civitatum  "  (Adam  Bremensis,  Hist. 
Eccles.  p.  19  [1.  ii.  c.  12]).  A  strange  exaggeration  even  in  the  eleventh  century. 
The  trade  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Hanseatic  League  are  carefully  treated  in  An- 
derson's Historical  Deduction  of  Commerce;  at  least,  in  our  language,  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  book  so  satisfactory.1 

63  According  to  Adam  of  Bremen  (De  Situ.  Dainae,  p.  58  [c.  223,  p.  146,  edit. 
Maderi]),  the  old  Curland  extended  eight  days'  journey  along  the  coast ;  and  by 
Peter  Teutohurgicus  (p.  68,  a.d.  1326)  Memel  is  defined  as  the  common  frontier 
of  Russia,  Curland,  and  Prussia.  "Aurum  ibi  plurimum"  (says  Adam),  "divinis, 
auguribus,  atque  necromanticis  omnes  domus  sunt  plense  *  *  *  a  toto  orbe  ibi 
responsa  petuntur,  maxime  ab  Ilispanis  (forsan  Zupanis,  id  est  regulis  Lettoviae) 
et  Graecis."  The  name  of  Greeks  was  applied  to  the  Russians  even  before  their 
conversion';  an  imperfect  conversion,  if  they  still  consulted  the  wizards  of  Curland 
(Bayer,  torn.  x.  p.  378,  402,  etc.  ;  Grotius,  Prolegomen.  ad  Hist.  Goth.  p.  99). 


*  For  the  work  of  authority  on  the  Hanseatic  League,  see  vol.  vi.  p.  191. — S. 
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age,  furs  of  every  species,  the  spoil  of  their  beehives,  and  the 
hides  of  their  cattle ;  and  the  whole  produce  of  the  North 
was  collected  and  discharged  in  the  magazines  of  Kiow.  The 
month  of  June  was  the  ordinary  season  of  the  departure  of 
the  fleet :  the  timber  of  the  canoes  was  framed  into  the  oars 
and  benches  of  more  solid  and  capacious  boats ;  and  they  pro- 
ceeded without  obstacle  down  the  Borysthenes,  as  far  as  the 
seven  or  thirteen  ridges  of  rocks,  which  traverse  the  bed,  and 
precipitate  the  waters,  of  the  river.  At  the  more  shallow  falls 
it  was  sufficient  to  lighten  the  vessels ;  but  the  deeper  cata- 
racts were  impassable ;  and  the  mariners,  who  dragged  their 
vessels  and  their  slaves  six  miles  overland,  were  exposed  in 
this  toilsome  journey  to  the  robbers  of  the  desert.64  At  the 
first  island  below  the  falls  the  Russians  celebrated  the  festival 
of  their  escape :  at  a  second,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  they 
repaired  their  shattered  vessels  for  the  longer  and  more  peril- 
ous voyage  of  the  Black  Sea.  If  they  steered  along  the  coast, 
the  Danube  was  accessible;  with  a  fair  wind  they  con  Id 
reach  in  thirty-six  or  forty  hours  the  opposite  shores  of  An- 
atolia ;  and  Constantinople  admitted  the  annual  visit  of  the 
strangers  of  the  North.  They  returned  at  the  stated  season 
with  a  rich  cargo  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  the  manufactures  of 
Greece,  and  the  spices  of  India.  Some  of  their  countrymen 
resided  in  the  capital  and  provinces ;  and  the  national  treaties 
protected  the  persons,  effects,  and  privileges  of  the  Russian 
merchant." 

But  the  same  communication  which  had  been  opened  for 
the  benefit,  was  soon  abused  for  the  injury,  of  mankind.     In 

M  Constantino  only  reckons  seven  cataracts,  of  which  he  gives  the  Russian  and 
Sclavonic  names;  but  thirteen  are  enumerated  by  the  Sieur  de  Beauplan,  a 
French  engineer,  who  had  surveyed  the  course  and  navigation  of  the  Dnieper  or 
Borysthenes  (Description  de  l'Ukraine,  Rouen,  1660,  a  thin  quarto) ;  but  the  map 
is  unluckily  wanting  in  my  copy. 

55  Nestor,  apud  LevSque,  Hist,  de  Russie,  torn.  i.  p.  78-80.  From  the  Dnieper 
or  Borysthenes,  the  Russians  went  to  Black  Bulgaria,  Chazaria,  and  Syria.  To 
Syria,  how?  where?  when?  May  we  not,  instead  ofSvpia,  read  Si/avui  (De  Ad- 
ministrat.  Imp.  c.  42,  p.  113)?  The  alteration  is  slight;  the  position  of  Snania, 
between  Chazaria  and  Lazica,  is  perfectly  suitable ;  and  the  name  was  still  used 
in  the  eleventh  century  (Cedren.  torn.  ii.  p.  770  [p.  573,  edit.  Bonn]). 
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a  period  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  years  the  Russians  made 
„    ,  four  attempts  to  plunder  the  treasures  of  Constan- 

Naval  expe-        .  l  L 

ditions  of       tinople  :  the  event  was  various,  but  the  motive,  the 

the  Kassiaus  *■  ,  '  ' 

against  Con-    means,  and  the  obiect  were  the  same  in  these  naval 

etan  tinople.  .  J 

expeditions.  Ihe  Russian  traders  had  seen  the 
magnificence  and  tasted  the  luxury  of  the  city  of  the  Caesars. 
A  marvellous  tale,  and  a  scanty  supply,  excited  the  desires 
of  their  savage  countrymen  :  they  envied  the  gifts  of  nature 
which  their  climate  denied ;  they  coveted  the  works  of  art, 
which  they  were  too  lazy  to  imitate  and  too  indigent  to  pur- 
chase ;  the  Yarangian  princes  unfurled  the  banners  of  pirati- 
cal adventure,  and  their  bravest  soldiers  were  drawn  from  the 
nations  that  dwelt  in  the  northern  isles  of  the  ocean."  The 
image  of  their  naval  armaments  was  revived  in  the  last  cen- 
tury in  the  fleets  of  the  Cossacks,  which  issued  from  the  Bo- 
rysthenes  to  navigate  the  same  seas  for  a  similar  purpose.59 
The  Greek  appellation  of  monoxyla,  or  single  canoes,  might 
be  justly  applied  to  the  bottom  of  their  vessels.  It  was 
scooped  out  of  the  long  stem  of  a  beech  or  willow,  but  the 
slight  and  narrow  foundation  was  raised  and  continued  on 
either  side  with  planks,  till  it  attained  the  length  of  sixty  and 
the  height  of  about  twelve  feet.  These  boats  were  built  with- 
out a  deck,  but  with  two  rudders  and  a  mast ;  to  move  with 
sails  and  oars ;  and  to  contain  from  forty  to  seventy  men,  with 
their  arms,  and  provisions  of  fresh  water  and  salt  fish.  The 
first  trial  of  the  Russians  was  made  with  two  hundred  boats ; 
but  when  the  national  force  was  exerted  they  might  arm 
against  Constantinople  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  vessels. 
Their  fleet  was  not  much  inferior  to  the  royal  navy  of  Aga- 

56  The  wars  of  the  Russians  and  Greeks  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies are  related  in  the  Byzantine  annals,  especially  those  of  Zonaraa  and  Ce- 
drenus;  and  all  their  testimonies  are  collected  in  the  Russica  of  Stritter,  torn.  ii. 
purs  ii.  p.  939-1044. 

61  npoatTaipioa/xevoG  Si  km  ovfifiaxucbv  ovk  6\iyov  airb  t&v  KaroiKovvTiav  Iv 
rait;  TrpoaapKrioiQ  rov  'Qictavov  vr\aoaiQ  iBvwv.  Cedrenus  in  Compend.  p.  758 
[torn.  ii.  p.  551,  edit.  Bonn]. 

GS  See  Beauplan  (Description  de  l'Ukraine,  p.  51-61):  his  descriptions  are  live- 
ly, his  plans  accurate,  and,  except  the  circumstance  of  fire-arms,  we  may  read  ol4 
Russians  for  modem  Cossacks. 
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memnon,  but  it  was  magnified  in  the  eyes  of  fear  to  ten  or  fif- 
teen times  the  real  proportion  of  its  strength  and  numbers. 
Had  the  Greek  emperors  been  endowed  with  foresight  to  dis- 
cern, and  vigor  to  prevent,  perhaps  they  might  have  sealed 
with  a  maritime  force  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes.  Their 
indolence  abandoned  the  coast  of  Anatolia  to  the  calamities  of 
a  piratical  war,  which,  after  an  interval  of  six  hundred  years, 
again  infested  the  Euxine ;  but  as  long  as  the  capital  was  re- 
spected, the  sufferings  of  a  distant  province  escaped  the  notice 
both  of  the  prince  and  the  historian.  The  storm,  which  had 
swept  along  from  the  Phasis  and  Trebizond,  at  length  burst 
on  the  Bosphorus  of  Thrace ;  a  strait  of  fifteen  miles,  in  which 
the  rude  vessels  of  the  Russian  might  have  been  stopped  and 
destroyed  by  a  more  skilful  adversary.  In  their  first  enter- 
The  first  prise6'  under  the  princes  of  Kiow,  they  passed  with- 
A.D.8G5.  ou£  0pp08ition,  and  occupied  the  port  of  Constanti- 
nople in  the  absence  of  the  Emperor  Michael,  the  son  of  The- 
ophilus.  Through  a  crowd  of  perils  he  landed  at  the  palace 
stairs,  and  immediately  repaired  to  a  church  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.80  By  the  advice  of  the  patriarch,  her  garment,  a  pre- 
cious relic,  was  drawn  from  the  sanctuary  and  dipped  in  the 
sea ;  and  a  seasonable  tempest,  which  determined  the  retreat 
of  the  Russians,  was  devoutly  ascribed  to  the  mother  of 
The  second.  God."  The  silence  of  the  Greeks  may  inspire 
a.d.904.  some  doubt  of  the  truth,  or  at  least  of  the  impor- 
tance, of  the  second  attempt  by  Oleg,  the  guardian  of  the  sons 


*9  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Bayer  has  only  given  a  Dissertation  de  Kussorum 
prima  Expeditione  Constantinopolitana-  (Comment.  Academ.  Petropol.  torn.  vi. 
p.  365-391).  After  disentangling  some  chronological  intricacies,  he  fixes  it  in  the 
years  864  or  865,  a  date  which  might  have  smoothed  some  doubts  and  difficulties 
in  the  beginning  of  M.  Leveque's  history. 

60  When  Photius  wrote  his  encyclic  epistle  on  the  conversion  of  the  Bussians, 
the  miracle  was  not  yet  sufficiently  ripe;  he  reproaches  the  nation  as  eiq  w/iorijra 
Kal  fiiai(poinav  navraQ  SevTfpovQ  rarrofievov. 

61  Leo  Grammaticus,  p.  463,  464  [p.  241,  edit.  Bonn];  Constantini  Continua- 
tor,  in  Script,  post  Theophanem,  p.  121,  122  [p.  196,  197,  edit.  Bonn];  Symeon 
Logothet.  p. 445, 446  [p.  674, 675,  edit.  Bonn]  ;  Georg.  Monach.  p.  535,  536  [p.  826 
827,  edit.  Bonn] ;  Cedrenus,  torn.  ii.  p.  551  [p.  173,  edit.  Bonn];  Zonaras,  torn.  ii. 
p.  162  [I.  xvi.  c.  5}. 
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of  Ruric."  A  strong  barrier  of  arras  and  fortifications  de* 
fended  the  Bosphorus:  they  were  eluded  by  the  usual  expe- 
dient of  drawing  the  boats  over  the  isthmus ;  and  this  simple 
operation  is  described  in  the  national  chronicles  as  if  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  had  sailed  over  dry  land  with  a  brisk  and  favorable 
The  third.  gale.  The  leader  of  the  third  armament,  Igor,  the 
a.d.941.  gon  0£  j{urjCj  h^  chosen  a  moment  of  weakness 
and  decay,  when  the  naval  powers  of  the  empire  were  em- 
ployed against  the  Saracens.  But  if  courage  be  not  wanting, 
the  instruments  of  defence  are  seldom  deficient.  Fifteen 
broken  and  decayed  galleys  were  boldly  launched  against  the 
enemy ;  but  instead  of  the  single  tube  of  Greek-fire  usually 
planted  on  the  prow,  the  sides  and  stern  of  each  vessel  were 
abundantly  supplied  with  that  liquid  combustible.  The  en- 
gineers were  dexterous;  the  weather  was  propitious;  many 
thousand  Russians,  who  chose  rather  to  be  drowned  than 
burned,  leaped  into  the  sea ;  and  those  who  escaped  to  the 
Thracian  shore  were  inhumanly  slaughtered  by  the  peasants 
and  soldiers.  Yet  one  third  of  the  canoes  escaped  into  shal- 
low water;  and  the  next  spring  Igor  was  again  prepared  to 
retrieve  his  disgrace  and  claim  his  revenge.63  After  a  long 
peace,  Jaroslaus,  the  great-grandson  of  Igor,  resumed  the  same 
The  fourth,  project  of  a  naval  invasion.  A  fleet,  under  the 
a.d.1043.  command  of  his  son,  was  repulsed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Bosphorus,  by  the  same  artificial  flames.  But  in  the 
rashness  of  pursuit  the  vanguard  of  the  Greeks  was  encom- 
passed by  an  irresistible  multitude  of  boats  and  men ;  their 
provision  of  fire  was  probably  exhausted;  and  twenty -four 
galleys  were  either  taken,  sunk,  or  destroyed.64 

42  See  Nestor  and  Nicon,  in  Leveque's  Hist,  de  Russie,  torn.  i.  p.  74-80.  Ka- 
tona  (Hist.  Ducum,  p.  75-79)  uses  his  advantage  to  disprove  this  Russian  victory, 
which  would  cloud  the  siege  of  Kiow  by  the  Hungarians. 

63  Leo  Grammaticus,  p.  506, 507  [p.  323, 324,  edit.  Bonn]  ;  Incert.  Contin.  p.  263, 
264  [p.  424  seq.,  edit.  Bonn]  ;  Symeon  Logothet.  p.  490,491 ;  Georg.  Monach.  p.  588, 
589  [p.  914,  915,  edit.  Bonn] ;  Cedren.  torn.  ii.  p.  629  [p.  316,  edit.  Bonn] ;  Zo- 
naras,  torn.  ii.  p.  190, 191  [1.  xvi.  c.  19]  ;  and  Liutprand,  1.  v.  c.  6,  who  writes  from 
the  narratives  of  his  father-in-law,  then  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  cor-" 
Xects  the  vain  exaggeration  of  the  Greeks. 

64  I  can  oidy  appeal  to  Cedrenus  (torn.  ii.  p.  758,  759  [p.  551  seq.,  edit.  Bonn]) 
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Yet  the  threats  or  calamities  of  a  Russian  war  were  more 

frequently  diverted  by  treaty  than  by  arms.     In  these  naval 

hostilities  every  disadvantage  was  on  the  side  of 

tionsand        the  Greeks;  their  savage  enemy  afforded  no  mer- 

prophecy.  .  °  ''..... 

cy:  his  poverty  promised  no  spoil;  his  impenetra- 
ble retreat  deprived  the  conqueror  of  the  hopes  of  revenge; 
and  the  pride  or  weakness  of  empire  indulged  an  opinion 
that  no  honor  could  be  gained  or  lost  in  the  intercourse  with 
barbarians.  At  first  their  demands  were  high  and  inadmissi- 
ble, three  pounds  of  gold  for  each  soldier  or  mariner  of  the 
fleet :  the  Russian  youth  adhered  to  the  design  of  conquest 
and  glory ;  but  the  counsels  of  moderation  were  recommend- 
ed by  the  hoary  sages.  "Be  content,"  they  said,  "with  the 
liberal  offers  of  Caesar:  is  it  not  far  better  to  obtain  without 
a  combat  the  possession  of  gold,  silver,  silks,  and  all  the  ob- 
jects of  our  desires?  Are  we  sure  of  victory?  Can  we  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  the  sea?  We  do  not  tread  on  the  land; 
we  float  on  the  abyss  of  water,  and  a  common  death  hangs 
over  our  heads."65  The  memory  of  these  Arctic  fleets,  that 
seemed  to  descend  from  the  polar  circle,  left  a  deep  impression 
of  terror  on  the  imperial  city.  By  the  vulgar  of  every  rank 
it  was  asserted  and  believed  that  an  equestrian  statue  in  the 
square  of  Taurus  was  secretly  inscribed  with  a  prophecy,  how 
the  Russians,  in  the  last  days,  should  become  masters  of  Con- 
stantinople.66    In  our  own  time,  a  Russian  armament,  instead 

and  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  p.  253,  254  [1.  xvii.  c.  24]) :  but  they  grow  more  weighty 
and  credible  as  they  draw  near  to  their  own  times. 

65  Nestor,  apud  Leveque,  Hist,  de  Russie,  torn.  i.  p.  87. 

66  This  brazen  statue,  which  had  been  brought  from  Antioch,  and  was  melted 
down  by  the  Latins,  was  supposed  to  represent  either  Joshua  or  Bellerophon — an 
odd  dilemma.  See  Nicetas  Choniates*  (p.  413,  414  [edit.  Par.  ;  p.  848,  849,  edit. 
Bonn]),  Codinus  (De  Originibus,  C.  P.  p.  24),  and  the  anonymous  writer  De  An- 
tiquitat.  C.  P.  (Banduri,  Imp.  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  17,  18),  who  lived  about  the  year 
1100.     They  witness  the  belief  of  the  prophecy ;  the  rest  is  immaterial. 


a  This  prophecy  is  not  mentioned  by  Nicetas  Choniates,  who  only  speaks  of  a 
human  figure  under  the  fore-hoof  of  the  horse  of  the  equestrian  statue,  and  who 
states  that  this  figure  was  destroyed  by  the  Latins  because  it  was  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  charmed  defences  of  the  city.  The  passage  in  Codinus  (p.  43,  edit. 
Bonn)  is  taken  from  the  anonymous  writer  in  Banduri,  who  thus  becomes  the 
only  authority.      The  words  of  the  mouk  are :   ?x£t  lyy^pa^tvaQ  ioropiag  tu>p 
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of  sailing  from  the  Borysthenes,  has  circumnavigated  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe ;  and  the  Turkish  capital  has  been  threaten- 
ed by  a  squadron  of  strong  and  lofty  ships -of -war,  each  of 
which,  with  its  naval  science  and  thundering  artillery,  could 
have  sunk  or  scattered  a  hundred  canoes  such  as  those  of  their 
ancestors.  Perhaps  the  present  generation  may  yet  behold 
the  accomplishment  of  the  prediction,  of  a  rare  prediction,  of 
which  the  style  is  unambiguous  and  the  date  unquestionable. 
By  land  the  Russians  were  less  formidable  than  by  sea; 
and  as  they  fought  for  the  most  part  on  foot,  their  irregular 

legions  must  often  have  been  broken  and  over- 
swatosiaus.     thrown  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Scythian  hordes.    Yet 

their  growing  towns,  however  slight  and  imperfect, 
presented  a  shelter  to  the  subject  and  a  barrier  to  the  enemy : 
the  monarchy  of  Kiow,  till  a  fatal  partition,  assumed  the  do- 
minion of  the  North ;  and  the  nations  from  the  Volga  to  the 
Danube  were  subdued  or  repelled  by  the  arms  of  Swatoslaus,67 
the  son  of  Igor,  the  son  of  Oleg,  the  son  of  Ruric.  The  vig- 
or of  his  mind  and  body  was  fortified  by  the  hardships  of  a 
military  and  savage  life.  Wrapped  in  a  bear-skin,  Swatoslaus 
usually  slept  on  the  ground,  his  head  reclining  on  a  saddle ; 
his  diet  was  coarse  and  frugal,  and,  like  the  heroes  of  Homer,68 
his  meat  (it  was  often  horse-flesh)  was  broiled  or  roasted  on 
the  coals.  The  exercise  of  war  gave  stability  and  discipline 
to  his  army ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  no  soldier  was  per- 

67  The  life  of  Swatoslaus,  or  Sviatoslaf,  or  Sphendosthlabus,  is  extracted  from 
the  Russian  Chronicles  by  M.  Leveque  (Hist,  de  Russie,  torn.  i.  p.  94-107). 

08  This  resemblance  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad  (205- 
221)  in  the  minute  detail  of  the  cookery  of  Achilles.  By  such  a  picture  a  modern 
epic  poet  would  disgrace  his  work  and  disgust  his  reader ;  but  the  Greek  verses 
are  harmonious — a  dead  language  can  seldom  appear  low  or  familiar ;  and,  at  the 
distance  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  years,  we  are  amused  with  the  primitive 
manners  of  antiquity. 

t^xarwr  ry  7r6\ei,  twv  'Yumt&v  iieXXovTwv  TropQtlv  rrjv  avTaiv  iroXiv.  But  it  is  not 
clear  from  this  passage  that  the  name  of  the  Russians  appeared  in  the  inscription. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  inscription  was  supposed  to  relate  to  the  futed  de- 
stroyers of  the  city,  and  that  the  monk,  writing  when  the  memory  of  the  Russian 
attack  was  fresh,  identified  these  destroyers  with  the  Russians.  See  Eraser's 
Magazine  for  July,  18F>4.  As  to  the  prophecies  still  in  circulation  respecting  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Russians,  see  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  1.  p.  340 
seq. — S. 
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mitted  to  transcend  the  luxury  of  his  chief.  By  an  embassy 
from  Nicephorus,  the  Greek  emperor,  he  was  moved  to  un- 
dertake the  conquest  of  Bulgaria ;  and  a  gift  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  of  gold  was  laid  at  his  feet  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense, or  reward  the  toils,  of  the  expedition.  An  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men  was  assembled  and  embarked ;  they  sail- 
ed from  the  Borysthenes  to  the  Danube ;  their  landing  was 
effected  on  the  Msesian  shore ;  and,  after  a  sharp  encounter, 
the  swords  of  the  Kussians  prevailed  against  the  arrows  of  the 
Bulgarian  horse.  The  vanquished  king  sunk  into  the  grave ; 
his  children  were  made  captive ;  and  his  dominions,  as  far  as 
Mount  Hsemus,  were  subdued  or  ravaged  by  the  northern  in- 
vaders. But  instead  of  relinquishing  his  prey  and  perform- 
ing his  engagements,  the  Yarangian  prince  was  more  disposed 
to  advance  than  to  retire,  and,  had  his  ambition  been  crowned 
with  success,  the  seat  of  empire  in  that  early  period  might 
have  been  transferred  to  a  more  temperate  and  fruitful  cli- 
mate. Swatoslaus  enjoyed  and  acknowledged  the  advantages 
of  his  new  position,  in  which  he  could  unite,  by  exchange  or 
rapine,  the  various  productions  of  the  earth.  By  an  easy  navi- 
gation he  might  draw  from  Russia  the  native  commodities  of 
furs,  wax,  and  hydromel:  Hungary  supplied  him  with  a  breed 
of  horses  and  the  spoils  of  the  West ;  and  Greece  abounded 
with  gold,  silver,  and  the  foreign  luxuries  which  his  poverty 
had  affected  to  disdain.  The  bands  of  Patzinacites,  Chazars, 
and  Turks  repaired  to  the  standard  of  victory ;  and  the  am- 
bassador of  Nicephorus  betrayed  his  trust,  assumed  the  pur- 
ple, and  promised  to  share  with  his  new  allies  the  treasures  of 
the  Eastern  world.  From  the  banks  of  the  Danube  the  Rus- 
sian prince  pursued  his  march  as  far  as  Adrianople ;  a  formal 
summons  to  evacuate  the  Roman  province  was  dismissed  with 
contempt;  and  Swatoslaus  fiercely  replied  that  Constantino- 
ple might  soon  expect  the  presence  of  an  enemy  and  a  master. 
Nicephorus  could  no  longer  expel  the  mischief  which  he 
had  introduced ;  but  his  throne  and  wife  were  inherited  by 
John  Zirnisces,8'  who,  in  a  diminutive  body,  possessed  the  spirit 

89  This  singular  epithet  is  derived  from  the  Armenian  language,  and  Tfr/ucncijg 
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arid  abilities  of  a  hero.  The  first  victory  of  his  lieutenant* 
His  defeat  deprived  the  Russians  of  their  foreign  allies,  twenty 
zmfisces.  thousand  of  whom  were  either  destroyed  by  the 
a.i).  970-973.  swor(jj  or  provoked  to  revolt,  or  tempted  to  de- 
sert. Thrace  was  delivered,  but  seventy  thousand  barbarians 
were  still  in  arms;  and  the  legions  that  had  been  recalled 
from  the  new  conquests  of  Syria  prepared,  with  the  return  of 
the  spring,  to  march  under  the  banners  of  a  warlike  prince, 
who  declared  himself  the  friend  and  avenger  of  the  injured 
Bulgaria.  The  passes  of  Mount  Heemus  had  been  left  un- 
guarded ;  they  were  instantly  occupied ;  the  Roman  vanguard 
was  formed  of  the  immortals  (a  proud  imitation  of  the  Per- 
sian style) ;  the  emperor  led  the  main  body  of  ten  thousand 
five  hundred  foot ;  and  the  rest  of  his  forces  followed  in  slow 
and  cautious  array,  with  the  baggage  and  military  engines. 
The  first  exploit  of  Zimisces  was  the  reduction  of  Marcia- 
nopolis,  or  Peristhlaba,70  in  two  days ;  the  trumpets  sounded ; 
the  walls  were  scaled ;  eight  thousand  five  hundred  Russians 
were  put  to  the  sword ;  and  the  sons  of  the  Bulgarian  king 
were  rescued  from  an  ignominious  prison,  and  invested  with 
a  nominal  diadem.  After  these  repeated  losses  Swatoslaus  re- 
tired to  the  strong  post  of  Dristra,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dan- 
ube, and  was  pursued  by  an  enemy  who  alternately  employed 
the  arms  of  celerity  and  delay.     The  Byzantine  galleys  as- 

is  interpreted  in  Greek  by  fiovZaicirZrjQ,  or  //oipa/ar^jjc.  As  I  profess  myself  equal- 
ly ignorant  of  these  words,  I  may  be  indulged  in  the  question  in  the  play,  "Pray, 
which  of  you  is  the  interpreter?"  From  the  context,  they  seem  to  signify  Ado. 
lescentulus  (Leo  Diacon.  1.  iv.  MS.  apud  Ducange,  Glossar.  Grsec.  p.  1570).* 

10  In  the  Sclavonic  tongue  the  name  of  Peristhlaba  implied  the  great  or  illus- 
trious city,  ntyaKti  Kal  ovffa  ko.1  Xeyofisvr],  says  Anna  Comnena  (Alexiad,  1.  vii. 
p.  191).  From  its  position  between  Mount  Ha3mus  and  the  Lower  Danube,  it 
appears  to  fill  the  ground,  or  at  least  the  station,  of  Marcianopolis.  The  situa- 
tion of  Durostolus,  or  Dristra,  is  well  known  and  conspicuous  (Comment.  Academ. 
Petropol.  torn.  ix.  p.  415,  41G  ;  D'Anville,  Ge'ographie  Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p.  307, 
311).  

a  Cerbied,  the  learned  Armenian,  gives  another  derivation.  There  is  a  city 
called  Tschemisch-gaizag,  which  means  a  bright  or  purple  sandal,  such  as  wom- 
en wear  in  the  East.  He  was  called  Tschemisch-ghigh  (for  so  his  name  is  writ- 
ten in  Armenian,  from  this  city,  his  native  place).  Hase,  Note  to  Leo  Diac. 
p.  454,  in  Niebuhr'a  Byzant.  Hist. — M. 
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cended  the  river;  the  legions  completed  a  line  of  circum- 
vallation ;  and  the  Russian  prince  was  encompassed,  assault- 
ed, and  famished  in  the  fortifications  of  the  camp  and  city. 
Many  deeds  of  valor  were  performed  ;  several  desperate  sal- 
lies were  attempted ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  siege  of  sixty-five 
days  that  Swatoslaus  yielded  to  his  adverse  fortune.  The 
liberal  terms  which  he  obtained  announce  the  prudence  of  the 
victor,  who  respected  the  valor  and  apprehended  the  despair 
of  an  unconquered  mind.  The  great  Duke  of  Russia  bound 
himself,  by  solemn  imprecations,  to  relinquish  all  hostile  de- 
signs ;  a  safe  passage  was  opened  for  his  return  ;  the  liberty 
of  trade  and  navigation  was  restored ;  a  measure  of  corn  was 
distributed  to  each  of  his  soldiers ;  and  the  allowance  of  twen- 
ty-two thousand  measures  attests  the  loss  and  the  remnant  of 
the  barbarians.  After  a  painful  voyage,  they  again  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes  ;  but  their  provisions  were  ex- 
hausted ;  the  season  was  unfavorable ;  they  passed  the  winter 
on  the  ice;  and,  before  they  could  prosecute  their  march, 
Swatoslaus  was  surprised  and  oppressed  by  the  neighboring 
tribes,  with  whom  the  Greeks  entertained  a  perpetual  and 
useful  correspondence."  Far  different  was  the  return  of 
Zimisces,  who  was  received  in  his  capital  like  Camillus  or 
Marius,  the  saviors  of  ancient  Rome.  But  the  merit  of  the 
victory  was  attributed  by  the  pious  emperor  to  the  mother  of 
God  :  and  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  the  divine  in- 
fant in  her  arms,  was  placed  on  a  triumphal  car,  adorned  with 
the  spoils  of  war  and  the  ensigns  of  Bulgarian  royalty.  Zi- 
misces made  his  public  entry  on  horseback ;  the  diadem  on 
his  head,  a  crown  of  laurel  in  his  hand ;  and  Constantinople 
was  astonished  to  applaud  the  martial  virtues  of  her  sov 
ereiffn." 


11  The  political  management  of  the  Greeks,  more  especially  with  the  Patzina- 
cites,  is  explained  in  the  seven  first  chapters,  de  Administratione  Imperii. 

72  In  the  narrative  of  this  war  Leo  the  Deacon  (apud  Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  iv.  a.d. 
968-973)  is  more  authentic  and  circumstantial  than  Cedrenus  (torn.  ii.  p.  660- 
683)  and  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  p.  205-214).  These  declaimers  have  multiplied  to 
308,000  and  330,000  men  those  Russian  forces  of  which  th«  contemporary  had 
given  a  moderate  and  consistent  account. 
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Pliotius  of  Constantinople,  a  patriarch  whose  ambition  was 
equal  to  his  curiosity,  congratulates  himself  and  the  Greek 

Church  on  the  conversion  of  the  Russians.78  Those 
of  Russia.       fierce  and  bloody  barbarians  had  been  persuaded, 

by  the  voice  of  reason  and  religion,  to  acknowledge 
Jesus  for  their  God,  the  Christian  missionaries  for  their  teach- 
ers, and  the  Romans  for  their  friends  and  brethren.  His 
triumph  was  transient  and  premature.  In  the  various  fort- 
une of  their  piratical  adventures,  some  Russian  chiefs  might 
allow  themselves  to  be  sprinkled  with  the  waters  of  baptism ; 
and  a  Greek  bishop,  with  the  name  of  metropolitan,  might  ad- 
minister the  sacraments  in  the  Church  of  Kiow  to  a  congrega- 
tion of  slaves  and  natives.  But  the  seed  of  the  Gospel  was 
sown  on  a  barren  soil :  many  were  the  apostates,  the  converts 
were  few,  and  the  baptism  of  Olga  may  be  fixed  as  the  era  of 
Russian  Christianity.74  A  female,  perhaps  of  the  basest  ori- 
gin, who  could  revenge  the  death  and  assume  the  sceptre  of 
her  husband  Igor,  must  have  been  endowed  with  those  active 

virtues  which  command  the  fear  and  obedience  of 
ofoiga?        barbarians.    In  a  moment  of  foreign  and  domestic 

A    r,    O55  •  ° 

peace  she  sailed  from  Kiow  to  Constantinople,  and 
the  Emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  has  described,  with 
minute  diligence,  the  ceremonial  of  her  reception  in  his  capi- 
tal and  palace.  The  steps,  the  titles,  the  salutations,  the  ban- 
quet, the  presents,  were  exquisitely  adjusted  to  gratify  the 
vanity  of  the  stranger,  with  due  reverence  to  the  superior 
majesty  of  the  purple.76  In  the  sacrament  of  baptism  she  re- 
ceived the  venerable  name  of  the  Empress  Helena ;  and  her 

73  Phot.  Epistol.  ii.  No.  35,  p.  58,  edit.  Montacut.  It  was  unworthy  of  the  learn- 
ing of  the  editor  to  mistake  the  Russian  nation,  rd  'Pwg,  for  a  war-cry  of  the 
Bulgarians,  nor  did  it  become  the  enlightened  patriarch  to  accuse  the  Sclavonian 
idolaters  rijc  'EXkijviKijQ  recti  ddeov  S6%i)Q.     They  were  neither  Greeks  nor  atheists. 

14  M.  Leveque  has  extracted,  from  old  chronicles  and  modern  researches,  the 
most  satisfactory  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Slavi  and  the  conversion  of  Russia 
(Hist,  de  Russie,  torn.  i.  p.  35-54,  59,  92,  93, 113-121, 124-129, 148, 149,  etc.). 

15  See  the  Ceremoniale  AuIjb  Byzant.  torn.  ii.  c.  1 5,  p.  343-345 :  the  style  of 
Olga,  or  Elga,  is  'Apxovnaaa  'Pwoiac.  For  the  chief  of  barbarians  the  Greeks 
whimsically  borrowed  the  title  of  an  Athenian  magistrate,  with  a  female  termina* 
tion,  which  would  have  astonished  the  ear  of  Demosthenes. 
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conversion  might  be  preceded  or  followed  by  her  uncle,  two 
interpreters,  sixteen  damsels  of  a  higher,  and  eighteen  of  a 
lower  rank,  twenty-two  domestics  or  ministers,  and  forty-four 
Kussian  merchants,  who  composed  the  retinue  of  the  great 
Princess  Olga.  After  her  return  to  Kiow  and  Novogorod, 
she  firmly  persisted  in  her  new  religion;  but  her  labors  in 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  were  not  crowned  with  suc- 
cess ;  and  both  her  family  and  nation  adhered  with  obstinacy 
or  indifference  to  the  gods  of  their  fathers.  Her  son  Swato- 
slaus  was  apprehensive  of  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  his  com- 
panions ;  and  her  grandson  Wolodomir  devoted  his  youthful 
zeal  to  multiply  and  decorate  the  monuments  of  ancient  wor- 
ship. The  savage  deities  of  the  North  were  still  propitiated 
with  human  sacrifices:  in  the  choice  of  the  victim  a  citizen 
was  preferred  to  a  stranger,  a  Christian  to  an  idolater;  and 
the  father  who  defended  his  son  from  the  sacerdotal  knife 
was  involved  in  the  same  doom  by  the  rage  of  a  fanatic 
tumult.  Yet  the  lessons  and  example  of  the  pious  Olga 
had  made  a  deep,  though  secret,  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  prince  and  people :  the  Greek  missionaries  continued  to 
preach,  to  dispute,  and  to  baptize;  and  the  ambassadors  or 
merchants  of  Russia  compared  the  idolatry  of  the  woods  with 
the  elegant  superstition  of  Constantinople.  They  had  gazed 
with  admiration  on  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia :  the  lively  pict- 
ures of  saints  and  martyrs,  the  riches  of  the  altar,  the  number 
and  vestments  of  the  priests,  the  pomp  and  order  of  the  cere- 
monies ;  they  were  edified  by  the  alternate  succession  of  de- 
vout silence  and  harmonious  song ;  nor  was  it  difficult  to  per- 
suade them  that  a  choir  of  angels  descended  each  day  from 
heaven  to  join  in  the  devotion  of  the  Christians.76 
domir.  But  the  conversion  of  Wolodomir  was  determined, 

ad  988 

or  hastened,  by  his  desire  of  a  Roman  bride.  At 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  city  of  Cherson,  the  rites  of  bap- 
tism and  marriage  were  celebrated  by  the  Christian  pontiff: 
the  city  he  restored  to  the  Emperor  Basil,  the  brother  of  his 


M  See  an  anonymous  fragment,  published  by  Banduri  (Imperium  Orientals, 
torn.  ii.  p.  112, 113),  de  Conversione  Russorum. 
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Bpouse ;  but  the  brazen  gates  were  transported,  as  it  is  said,  to 
Novogorod,  and  erected  before  the  first  church  as  a  trophy  of 
his  victory  and  faith."  At  his  despotic  command,  Peroun,  the 
god  of  thunder,  whom  he  had  so  long  adored,  was  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  Kiow,  and  twelve  sturdy  barbarians 
battered  with  clubs  the  misshapen  image,  which  was  indig- 
nantly cast  into  the  waters  of  the  Borysthenes.  The  edict 
of  Wolodomir  had  proclaimed  that  all  who  should  refuse  the 
rites  of  baptism  would  be  treated  as  the  enemies  of  God  and 
their  prince ;  and  the  rivers  were  instantly  filled  with  many 
thousands  of  obedient  Russians,  who  acquiesced  in  the  truth 
and  excellence  of  a  doctrine  which  had  been  embraced  by  the 
great  duke  and  his  boyars.  In  the  next  generation  the  relics 
of  paganism  were  finally  extirpated ;  but  as  the  two  brothers 
of  Wolodomir  had  died  without  baptism,  their  bones  were 
taken  from  the  grave  and  sanctified  by  an  irregular  and  post- 
humous sacrament. 

In  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  the  reign  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Church  was  extend- 
ed over  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Den- 
of  the  North,  mark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Russia.78  The 
triumphs  of  apostolic  zeal  were  repeated  in  the  iron 
age  of  Christianity ;  and  the  northern  and  eastern  regions  of 
Europe  submitted  to  a  religion  more  different  in  theory  than 
in  practice  from  the  worship  of  their  native  idols.  A  lauda- 
ble ambition  excited  the  monks  both  of  Germany  and  Greece 
to  visit  the  tents  and  huts  of  the  barbarians :  poverty,  hard- 
ships, and  dangers  were  the  lot  of  the  first  missionaries ;  their 

77  Cherson,  or  Corsun,  is  mentioned  by  Herbevstein  (apud  Pagi,  torn.  iv.  p.  56) 
as  the  place  of  Wolodomir's  baptism  and  marriage ;  and  both  the  tradition  and 
the  gates  are  still  preserved  at  Novogorod.  Yet  an  observing  traveller  transports 
the  brazen  gates  from  Magdeburg  in  Germany  (Coxe's  Travels  into  Russia,  etc., 
vol.  i.  p.  452),  and  quotes  an  inscription  which  seems  to  justify  his  opinion.  The 
modern  reader  must  not  confound  this  old  Cherson  of  the  Tauric  or  Crimean  pen- 
insula with  a  new  city  of  the  same  name  which  has  arisen  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Borysthenes,  and  was  lately  honored  by  the  memorable  interview  of  the  Empress 
of  Russia  with  the  Emperor  of  the  West. 

78  Consult  the  Latin  text,  or  English  version,  of  Mosheim's  excellent  History 
of  the  Church,  under  the  first  head  or  section  of  each  of  these  centuries. 
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courage  was  active  and  patient ;  their  motive  pure  and  meri- 
torious; their  present  reward  consisted  in  the  testimony  of 
their  conscience  and  the  respect  of  a  grateful  people ;  but  the 
fruitful  harvest  of  their  toili  wai  inherited  and  enjoyed  by 
the  proud  and  wealthy  prelates  of  succeeding  times.  The 
first  conversions  were  free  and  spontaneous :  a  holy  life  and 
an  eloquent  tongue  were  the  only  arms  of  the  missionaries; 
but  the  domestic  fables  of  the  pagans  were  silenced  by  the 
miracles  and  visions  of  the  strangers ;  and  the  favorable  tem- 
per of  the  chiefs  was  accelerated  by  the  dictates  of  vanity  and 
interest.  The  leaders  of  nations,  wTho  were  saluted  with  the 
titles  of  kings  and  saints,"  held  it  lawful  and  pious  to  impose 
the  Catholic  faith  on  their  subjects  and  neighbors :  the  coast 
of  the  Baltic,  from  Holstein  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  was  in- 
vaded under  the  standard  of  the  cross ;  and  the  reign  of  idol- 
atry was  closed  by  the  conversion  of  Lithuania  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  Yet  truth  and  candor  must  acknowledge 
that  the  conversion  of  the  North  imparted  many  temporal 
benefits  both  to  the  old  and  the  new  Christians.  The  rage  of 
war,  inherent  to  the  human  species,  could  not  be  healed  by 
the  evangelic  precepts  of  charity  and  peace ;  and  the  ambition 
of  Catholic  princes  has  renewed  in  every  age  the  calamities 
of  hostile  contention.  But  the  admission  of  the  barbarians 
into  the  pale  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  society  delivered  Eu- 
rope from  the  depredations,  by  sea  and  land,  of  the  Normans, 
the  Hungarians,  and  the  Russians,  who  learned  to  spare  their 
brethren  and  cultivate  their  possessions.80     The  establishment 

19  In  the  year  1000  the  ambassadors  of  St.  Stephen  received  from  Pope  Silves- 
ter the  title  of  King  of  Hungary,  with  a  diadem  of  Greek  workmanship.  It  had 
been  designed  for  the  Duke  of  Poland ;  but  the  Poles,  by  their  own  confession, 
were  yet  too  barbarous  to  deserve  an  angelical  and  apostolical  crown.  (Katona, 
Hist.  Critic.  Regum  Stirpis  Arpadianae,  torn.  i.  p.  1-20). 

80  Listen  to  the  exultations  of  Adam  of  Bremen  (a.d.  1080),  of  which  the  sub- 
stance is  agreeable  to  truth:  "Ecce  ilia  ferocissima  Danorum,  etc.,  natio  *  *  * 
jamdudum  novit  in  Dei  laudibus  Alleluia  resonare.  Ecce  populus  ille  piraticus 
*  *  *  suis  nunc  finibus  contentus  est.  *  *  *  Ecce  patria  horribilis  semper  inaccessa 
propter  cultum  idolorum  *  *  *  praedicatores  veritatis  ubique  certatim  admittit," 
etc.,  etc.  (De  Situ  Danise,  etc.,  p.  40,  41,  edit.  Elzevir  [c.  251,  p.  161,  edit.  Ma- 
deri] ;  a  curious  and  original  prospect  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  introduo- 
tion  of  Christianity). 
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of  law  and  order  was  promoted  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy ; 
and  the  rudiments  of  art  and  science  were  introduced  into 
the  savage  countries  of  the  globe.  The  liberal  piety  of  the 
Russian  princes  engaged  in  their  service  the  most  skilful  of 
the  Greeks  to  decorate  the  cities  and  instruct  the  inhabitants : 
the  dome  and  the  paintings  of  St.  Sophia  were  rudely  copied 
in  the  churches  of  Kiow  and  Novogorod :  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  were  translated  into  the  Sclavonic  idiom ;  and  three 
hundred  noble  youths  were  invited  or  compelled  to  attend 
the  lessons  of  the  College  of  Jaroslaus.  It  should  appear  that 
Russia  might  have  derived  an  early  and  rapid  improvement 
from  her  peculiar  connection  with  the  Church  and  State  of 
Constantinople,  which  in  that  age  so  justly  despised  the  ig- 
norance of  the  Latins.  But  the  Byzantine  nation  was  servile, 
solitary,  and  verging  to  a  hasty  decline :  after  the  fall  of  Kiow 
the  navigation  of  the  Borysthenes  was  forgotten ;  the  great 
princes  of  Wolodomir  and  Moscow  were  separated  from  the 
sea  and  Christendom;  and  the  divided  monarchy  was  op- 
pressed by  the  ignominy  and  blindness  of  Tartar  servitude.81 
The  Sclavonic  and  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  which  had  been 
converted  by  the  Latin  missionaries,  were  exposed,  it  is  true, 
to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  and  temporal  claims  of  the  popes;81 
but  they  were  united,  in  language  and  religious  worship,  with 
each  other  and  with  Rome ;  they  imbibed  the  free  and  gen- 
erous spirit  of  the  European  republic,  and  gradually  shared 
the  light  of  knowledge  which  arose  on  the  Western  world. 

81  The  great  princes  removed  in  1156  from  Kiow,  which  was  ruined  by  the 
Tartars  in  1240.  Moscow  became  the  seat  of  empire  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
See  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  Leveque's  History,  and  Mr.  Coxe's  Travels 
into  the  North,  torn.  i.  p.  241,  etc. 

82  The  ambassadors  of  St.  Stephen  had  used  the  reverential  expressions  of 
"regnum  oblatum,  debitam  obedientiam,"etc,  which  were  most  rigorously  inter- 
preted by  Gregory  VII. ;  and  the  Hungarian  Catholics  are  distressed  between  the 
8anctity  of  the  pope  and  the  independence  of  the  crown  (Katona,  Hist.  Critica, 
torn.  L  p.  20-25 ;  torn.  ii.  p.  304,  846, 360,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

The  Saracens,  Franks,  and  Greeks,  in  Italy.— First  Adventures  and  Settlement 
of  the  Normans. — Character  and  Conquests  of  Robert  Guiscard,  Duke  of  Apu- 
lia.— Deliverance  of  Sicily  by  his  Brother  Roger. — Victories  of  Robert  over  the 
Emperors  of  the  East  and  West. — Roger,  King  of  Sicily,  invades  Africa  and 
Greece. — The  Emperor  Manuel  Comnenus. — Wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Nor- 
mans.— Extinction  of  the  Normans. 

The  three  great  nations  of  the  world,  the  Greeks,  the  Sara- 
cens, and  the  Franks,  encountered  each  other  on  the  theatre  of 
conflict  of  Italy.1  The  southern  provinces,  which  now  com- 
Latiu^aud18'  Pose  *ne  kingdom  of  Naples,  were  subject,  for  the 
g^eks,  m  most  part,  to  the  Lombard  dukes  and  princes  of 
a.i>.  840-1017.  Beneventum" — so  powerful  in  war,  that  they  check- 
ed for  a  moment  the  genius  of  Charlemagne — so  liberal  in 
peace,  that  they  maintained  in  their  capital  an  academy  of 
thirty-two  philosophers  and  grammarians.  The  division  of 
this  nourishing  State  produced  the  rival  principalities  of  Ben- 
evento,  Salerno,  and  Capua ;  and  the  thoughtless  ambition  or 
revenge  of  the  competitors  invited  the  Saracens  to  the  ruin 

1  For  the  general  history  of  Italy  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  I  may  prop- 
erly refer  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books  of  Sigonius  de  Regno  Italia?  (in  the 
second  volume  of  his  works,  Milan,  1732);  the  Annals  of  Baronius,  with  the 
Criticism  of  Pagi ;  the  seventh  and  eighth  books  of  the  Istoria  Civile  del  Regno 
di  Napoli  of  Giannone  ;  the  seventh  and  eighth  volumes  (the  octavo  edition)  of 
the  Annali  d'ltalia  of  Muratori,  and  the  second  volume  of  the  Abrege  Chrono- 
logique  of  M.  de  St.  Marc,  a  work  which,  under  a  superficial  title,  contains  much 
genuine  learning  and  industry.  But  my  long -accustomed  reader  will  give  me 
credit  for  saying  that  I  myself  have  ascended  to  the  fountain-head  as  often  as 
such  ascent  could  be  either  profitable  or  possible ;  and  that  I  have  diligently  turned 
over  the  originals  in  the  first  volumes  of  Muratori's  great  collection  of  the  Scrip- 
tores  Rerum  Italicarum. 

8  Camillo  Pellegrino,  a  learned  Capuan  of  the  last  century,  has  illustrated  the 
history  of  the  duchy  of  Beneventum,  in  his  two  books,  Historia  Principum  Longo- 
bardorum,  in  the  Scriptorea  of  Muratori,  torn.  ii.  para  i.  p.  221-345,  and  torn.  v. 
\.  159  -245. 
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of  their  common  inheritance.  During  a  calamitous  period 
of  two  hundred  years  Italy  was  exposed  to  a  repetition  oi 
wounds,  which  the  invaders  were  not  capable  of  healing  by 
the  union  and  tranquillity  of  a  perfect  conquest.  Their  fre- 
quent and  almost  annual  squadrons  issued  from  the  port  of 
Palermo,  and  were  entertained  with  too  much  indulgence  by 
the  Christians  of  Naples:  the  more  formidable  fleets  were 
prepared  on  the  African  coast ;  and  even  the  Arabs  of  Anda- 
lusia were  sometimes  tempted  to  assist  or  oppose  the  Moslems 
of  an  adverse  sect.  In  the  revolution  of  human  events  a  new 
ambuscade  was  concealed  in  the  Caudine  forks,  the  fields  of 
Cannse  were  bedewed  a  second  time  with  the  blood  of  the 
Africans,  and  the  sovereign  of  Rome  again  attacked  or  de- 
fended the  walls  of  Capua  and  Tarentum.  A  colony  of  Sara- 
cens had  been  planted  at  Bari,  which  commands  the  entrance 
of  the  Adriatic  Gulf;  and  their  impartial  depredations  pro- 
voked the  resentment  and  conciliated  the  union  of  the  two 
emperors.  An  offensive  alliance  was  concluded  between  Basil 
the  Macedonian,  the  first  of  his  race,  and  Lewis,  the  great- 
grandson  of  Charlemagne ;'  and  each  party  supplied  the  de- 
ficiencies of  his  associate.  It  would  have  been  imprudent  in 
the  Byzantine  monarch  to  transport  his  stationary  troops  of 
Asia  to  an  Italian  campaign ;  and  the  Latin  arms  would  have 
been  insufficient  if  his  superior  navy  had  not  occupied  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf.     The  fortress  of  Bari  was  invested  by 

the  infantry  of  the  Franks,  and  by  the  cavalry  and 
of  Ban.         galley  s  of  the  Greeks ;  and,  after  a  defence  of  four 

years,  the  Arabian  emir  submitted  to  the  clemency 
of  Lewis,  who  commanded  in  person  the  operations  of  the 
siege.  This  important  conquest  had  been  achieved  by  the 
concord  of  the  East  and  West ;  but  their  recent  amity  was 
soon  embittered  by  the  mutual  complaints  of  jealousy  and 
pride.  The  Greeks  assumed  as  their  own  the  merit  of  the 
conquest  and  the  pomp  of  the  triumph,  extolled  the  greatness 
of  their  powers,  and  affected  to  deride  the  intemperance  and 

8  See  Constantin.  Porphyrogen.  de  Thematibus,  1.  ii.  c.  xi.  [torn.  iii.  p.  62,  edit. 
Bonn]  in  Vit.  Basil,  c.  55,  p.  181. 
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sloth  of  the  handful  of  barbarians  who  appeared  under  the 
banners  of  the  Carlovingian  prince.  His  reply  is  expressed 
with  the  eloquence  of  indignation  and  truth :  "  We  confess 
the  magnitude  of  your  preparations,"  says  the  great-grandson 
of  Charlemagne.  "  Your  armies  were  indeed  as  numerous  as 
a  cloud  of  summer  locusts,  who  darken  the  day,  flap  their 
wings,  and,  after  a  short  flight,  tumble  weary  and  breathless 
to  the  ground.  Like  them,  ye  sunk  after  a  feeble  effort ;  ye 
were  vanquished  by  your  own  cowardice,  and  withdrew  from 
the  scene  of  action  to  injure  and  despoil  our  Christian  sub- 
jects of  the  Sclavonian  coast.  We  were  few  in  number,  and 
why  were  we  few  ?  because,  after  a  tedious  expectation  of 
your  arrival,  I  had  dismissed  my  host,  and  retained  only  a 
chosen  band  of  warriors  to  continue  the  blockade  of  the  city. 
If  they  indulged  their  hospitable  feasts  in  the  face  of  danger 
and  death,  did  these  feasts  abate  the  vigor  of  their  enterprise? 
Is  it  by  your  fasting  that  the  walls  of  Bari  have  been  over- 
turned? Did  not  these  valiant  Franks,  diminished  as  they 
were  by  languor  and  fatigue,  intercept  and  vanquish  the  three 
most  powerful  emirs  of  the  Saracens  ?  and  did  not  their  de- 
feat precipitate  the  fall  of  the  city  ?  Bari  is  now  fallen ; 
Tarentum  trembles ;  Calabria  will  be  delivered ;  and,  if  we 
command  the  sea,  the  island  of  Sicily  may  be  rescued  from 
the  hands  of  the  infidels.  My  brother "  (a  name  most  offen- 
sive to  the  vanity  of  the  Greek), "  accelerate  your  naval  suc- 
cors, respect  your  allies,  and  distrust  your  flatterers."4 

These  lofty  hopes  were  soon  extinguished  by  the  death  of 

Lewis  and  the  decay  of  the  Carlovingian  house;  and  who- 

ever  might  deserve  the  honor,  the  Greek  emperors, 

incepfthe      Basil  and  his  son  Leo,  secured  the  advantage,  of 

Greeks  ill  o    * 

itaiy.  the  reduction  of  Bari.     The  Italians  of  Apulia  and 

Calabria  were  persuaded  or  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge their  supremacy,  and  an  ideal  line  from  Mount  Garga- 
nus  to  the  Bay  of  Salerno  leaves  the  far  greater  part  of  the 

4  The  original  epistle  of  the  Emperor  Lewis  II.  to  the  Emperor  Basil,  a  curious 
record  of  the  age,  was  first  published  by  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  871,  No. 
51-71),  from  the  Vatican  MS.  of  Eichempert,  or  rather  of  the  anonymous  histo- 
rian of  Salerno. 
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kingdom  of  Naples  under  the  dominion  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire. Beyond  that  line  the  dukes  or  republics  of  Amalfi5  and 
Naples,  who  had  never  forfeited  their  voluntary  allegiance, 
rejoiced  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  lawful  sovereign ;  and 
Amalfi  was  enriched  by  supplying  Europe  with  the  prod- 
uce and  manufactures  of  Asia.  But  the  Lombard  princes  of 
Benevento,  Salerno,  and  Capua*  were  reluctantly  torn  from 
the  communion  of  the  Latin  world,  and  too  often  violated 
their  oaths  of  servitude  and  tribute.  The  city  of  Bari  rose 
to  dignity  and  wealth  as  the  metropolis  of  the  new  theme  or 
province  of  Lombardy ;  the  title  of  Patrician,  and  afterwards 
the  singular  name  of  Catapan,1  was  assigned  to  the  supreme 
governor ;  and  the  policy  both  of  the  Church  and  State  was 
modelled  in  exact  subordination  to  the  throne  of  Constanti- 
nople. As  long  as  the  sceptre  was  disputed  by  the  princes  of 
Italy,  their  efforts  were  feeble  and  adverse ;  and  the  Greeks 
resisted  or  eluded  the  forces  of  Germany  which  descended 
from  the  Alps  under  the  imperial  standard  of  the  Othos. 
The  first  and  greatest  of  those  Saxon  princes  was  compelled 

to  relinquish  the  siege  of  Bari :  the  second,  after 
othoin.        the  loss  of  his  stoutest  bishops  and  barons,  escaped 

with  honor  from  the  bloody  field  of  Crotona.  On 
that  day  the  scale  of  war  was  turned  against  the  Franks  by 


B  See  an  excellent  Dissertation  de  Republica  Amalphitana,  in  the  Appendix 
(p.  1-42)  of  Henry  Brenckmann's  Historia  Pandectarum  (Trajecti  ad  Bhenum, 
1722,  in  4to). 

6  Your  master,  says  Nicephorus,  has  given  aid  and  protection,  "Principibus 
Capuano  et  Beneventano,  servis  meis,  quos  oppugnare  dispono  *  *  *  Nova  (po- 
tius  nota)  res  est  quod  eorum  patres  et  avi  nostro  imperio  tributa  dederunt " 
(Liutprand,  in  Legat.  p  484).  Salerno  is  not  mentioned,  yet  the  prince  changed 
his  party  about  the  same  time,  and  Camillo  Pellegrino  (Script.  Rer.  Ital.  torn.  ii. 
pars.  i.  p.  285)  has  nicely  discerned  this  change  in  the  style  of  the  anonymous 
Chronicle.  On  the  rational  ground  of  history  and  language,  Liutprand  (p.  480) 
had  asserted  the  Latin  claim  to  Apulia  and  Calabria. 

7  See  the  Greek  and  Latin  Glossaries  of  Ducange  (Kare7rav(x),  catapanus),  and 
his  notes  on  the  Alexias  (p.  275).  Against  the  contemporary  notion,  which  de- 
rives it  from  Kara  ttcw,  juxta  omne,  he  treats  it  as  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  ca- 
pitaneus.  Yet  M.  de  St.  Marc  has  accurately  observed  (Abre'ge  Chronologique, 
torn.  ii.  p.  924)  that  in  this  age  the  capitanei  were  not  captains,  but  only  noblei 
of  the  first  rank,  the  great  valvassors  of  Italy. 
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the  valor  of  the  Saracens.*  These  corsairs  had,  indeed,  been 
driven  by  the  Byzantine  fleets  from  the  fortresses  and  coasts 
of  Italy ;  but  a  sense  of  interest  was  more  prevalent  than  su- 
perstition or  resentment,  and  the  Caliph  of  Egypt  had  trans- 
ported forty  thousand  Moslems  to  the  aid  of  his  Christian 
ally.  The  successors  of  Basil  amused  themselves  with  the 
belief  that  the  conquest  of  Lombardy  had  been  achieved,  and 
was  still  preserved,  by  the  justice  of  their  laws,  the  virtues 
of  their  ministers,  and  the  gratitude  of  a  people  whom  they 
had  rescued  from  anarchy  and  oppression.  A  series  of  rebel- 
lions might  dart  a  ray  of  truth  into  the  palace  of  Constanti- 
nople; and  the  illusions  of  flattery  were  dispelled  by  the  easy 
and  rapid  success  of  the  Norman  adventurers. 

The  revolution  of  human  affairs  had  produced  in  Apulia 
and  Calabria  a  melancholy  contrast  between  the  age  of  Py- 
thagoras and  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Anecdotes.         A        i        e  •     -i    i  i>  r^  ^ 

At  the  former  period  the  coast  of  Great  Greece  (as 
it  was  then  styled)  was  planted  with  free  and  opulent  cities : 
these  cities  were  peopled  with  soldiers,  artists,  and  philoso- 
phers; and  the  military  strength  of  Tarentum,  Sybaris,  or 
Crotona  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  a  powerful  kingdom.  At 
the  second  era  these  once  flourishing  provinces  were  clouded 
with  ignorance,  impoverished  by  tyranny,  and  depopulated 
by  barbarian  war :  nor  can  we  severely  accuse  the  exaggera- 
tion of  a  contemporary,  that  a  fair  and  ample  district  was  re- 
duced to  the  same  desolation  which  had  covered  the  earth  af- 
ter the  general  deluge.0    Among  the  hostilities  of  the  Arabs, 


8  Ov  fiovov  Sicl  iroXifuav  aicpiQiog  Ttrayfikvtav  to  tqiovtov  inr^yctye  to  iQvoq  (the 
Lombards)  dXXd  Kal  ayxwoiq,  xprjodiievog,  icai  fiiicaioovvy  xai  yfii\aTbm\Ti.  iitttiKStg 
Tt  to7q  7rpoaepxo[JiEvoig  irpooQepo/iEvog,  /cat  rf\v  IXevOtpiav  avrolg  dnaarig  Tt  Sov\siagf 
teat  t&v  SKKoiv  <popo\oyiu>v  xapiZofisvoQ  (Leon.  Tactic,  c.  xv.  [§  38]  p.  741).  The 
lktle  Chronicle  of  Beneventum  (torn.  ii.  pars.  i.  p.  280)  gives  a  far  different  char- 
acter of  the  Greeks  during  the  five  years  (a.d.  891-896)  that  Leo  was  master  of 
the  city. 

9  "  Calabriam  adeunt,  eamque  inter  se  divisam  reperientes  funditus  depopulati 
sunt  (or  depopularunt),  ita  ut  deserta  sit  velut  in  diluvio."  Such  is  the  text  of 
Herempert,  or  Erchempert,  according  to  the  two  editions  of  Carraccioli  (Rer. 
Italic.  Script  torn.  v.  p.  23)  and  of  Camillo  Pellegrino  (torn.  ii.  pars.  i.  p.  246), 
Both  were  extremely  scarce  when  they  were  reprinted  by  Muratori. 
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the  Franks,  and  the  Greeks  in  the  southern  Italy,  I  shall  se- 
lect two  or  three  anecdotes  expressive  of  their  national  man- 
ners.    1.  It  was  the  amusement  of  the  Saracens  to 

a.d.  873. 

profane,  as  well  as  to  pillage,  the  monasteries  and 
churches.  At  the  siege  of  Salerno  a  Mussulman  chief  spread 
his  couch  on  the  communion-table,  and  on  that  altar  sacrificed 
each  night  the  virginity  of  a  Christian  nun.  As  he  wrestled 
with  a  reluctant  maid,  a  beam  in  the  roof  was  accidentally  or 
dexterously  thrown  down  on  his  head,  and  the  death  of  the 
lustful  emir  was  imputed  to  the  wrath  of  Christ,  which  was 
at  length  awakened  to  the  defence  of  his  faithful  spouse.1' 
2.  The  Saracens  besieged  the  cities  of  Beneventum 
and  Capua :  after  a  vain  appeal  to  the  successors  of 
Charlemagne,  the  Lombards  implored  the  clemency  and  aid 
of  the  Greek  emperor.11  A  fearless  citizen  dropped  from  the 
walls,  passed  the  intrenchments,  accomplished  his  commission, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  as  he  was  return- 
ing with  the  welcome  news.  They  commanded  him  to  as- 
sist their  enterprise,  and  deceive  his  countrymen,  with  the  as- 
surance that  wealth  and  honors  should  be  the  reward  of  his 
falsehood,  and  that  his  sincerity  would  be  punished  with  im- 
mediate death.  He  affected  to  yield,  but  as  soon  as  he  was 
conducted  within  hearing  of  the  Christians  on  the  rampart, 
"  Friends  and  brethren,"  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  be  bold 
and  patient;  maintain  the  city;  your  sovereign  is  informed 
of  your  distress,  and  your  deliverers  are  at  hand.  I  know 
my  doom,  and  commit  my  wife  and  children  to  your  grati- 
tude." The  rage  of  the  Arabs  confirmed  his  evidence ;  and 
the  self -devoted  patriot  was  transpierced  with  a  hundred 

10  Baronius  (Atinal.  Eccle3.  a.d.  874,  No.  2)  has  drawn  this  story  from  a  MS. 
of  Erchempert,  who  died  at  Capua  only  fifteen  years  after  the  event.  But  the 
cardinal  was  deceived  by  a  false  title,  and  we  can  only  quote  the  anonymous 
Chronicle  of  Salemo  (Paralipomena,  c.  110),  composed  towards  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  and  published  in  the  second  volume  of  Muratori's  Collection.  See 
the  Dissertations  of  Camillo  Pellegrino,  torn.  ii.  pars.  i.  p.  231-281,  etc. 

11  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  (in  Vit.  Basil,  c.  58,  p.  183  [p.  296,  edit.  Bonn]) 
is  the  original  author  of  this  story.  He  places  it  under  the  reigns  of  Basil  and 
Lewis  II.;  yet  the  reduction  of  Beneventum  by  the  Greeks  is  dated  a.d.  891,  after 
the  decease  of  both  of  those  princes. 
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epears.  He  deserves  to  live  in  the  memory  of  the  virtuous, 
but  the  repetition  of  the  same  story  in  ancient  and  modern 
times  may  sprinkle  some  doubts  on  the  reality  of  this  gen- 
erous deed.18  3.  The  recital  of  the  third  incident 
may  provoke  a  smile  amidst  the  horrors  of  war. 
Theobald,  Marquis  of  Camerino  and  Spoleto,"  supported  the 
rebels  of  Beneventum ;  and  his  wanton  cruelty  was  not  in- 
compatible in  that  age  with  the  character  of  a  hero.  His 
captives  of  the  Greek  nation  or  party  were  castrated  without 
mercy,  and  the  outrage  was  aggravated  by  a  cruel  jest,  that 
he  wished  to  present  the  emperor  with  a  supply  of  eunuchs, 
the  most  precious  ornaments  of  the  Byzantine  court.  The 
garrison  of  a  castle  had  been  defeated  in  a  sally,  and  the  pris- 
oners were  sentenced  to  the  customary  operation.  But  the 
sacrifice  was  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  a  frantic  female, 
who,  with  bleeding  cheeks,  dishevelled  hair,  and  importunate 
clamors,  compelled  the  marquis  to  listen  to  her  complaint. 
"  Is  it  thus,"  she  cried,  "  ye  magnanimous  heroes,  that  ye  wage 
war  against  women — against  women  who  have  never  injured 
ye,  and  whose  only  arms  are  the  distaff  and  the  loom  ?"  The- 
obald denied  the  charge,  and  protested  that,  since  the  Ama- 
zons, he  had  never  heard  of  a  female  war.  "And  how,"  she 
furiously  exclaimed,  "  can  you  attack  us  more  directly  ?  how 
can  you  wound  us  in  a  more  vital  part,  than  by  robbing  our 
husbands  of  what  we  most  dearly  cherish,  the  source  of  our 
joys,  and  the  hope  of  our  posterity  ?  The  plunder  of  our 
flocks  and  herds  I  have  endured  without  a  murmur,  but  this 


19  In  the  year  663  the  same  tragedy  is  described  by  Paul  the  Deacon  (De  Gestis 
Langobard.  1.  v.  c.  7,  8,  p.  870,  871,  edit.  Grot.),  under  the  walls  of  the  same  city 
of  Beneventum.  But  the  actors  are  different,  and  the  guilt  is  imputed  to  the 
Greeks  themselves,  which  in  the  Byzantine  edition  is  applied  to  the  Saracens.  In 
the  late  war  in  Germany,  M.  D'Assas,  a  French  officer  of  the  regiment  of  Au- 
vergne,  is  said  to  have  devoted  himself  in  a  similar  manner.  His  behavior  is  the 
more  heroic,  as  mere  silence  was  required  by  the  enemy  who  had  made  him  pris- 
oner (Voltaire,  Siecle  de  Louis  XV.  c.  33,  torn.  ix.  p.  1 72). 

13  Theobald,  who  is  styled  Heros  by  Liutprand,  was  properly  Duke  of  Spoleto 
and  Marquis  of  Camerino,  from  the  year  926  to  935.  The  title  and  office  of  mar- 
quis (commander  of  the  march  or  frontier)  was  introduced  into  Italy  by  the  French 
emperors  (Abre'ge'  Chronologique,  torn.  ii.  p.  645  -732,  etc.). 
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fatal  injury,  this  irreparable  loss,  subdues  my  patience,  and 
calls  aloud  on  the  justice  of  heaven  and  earth."  A  general 
laugh  applauded  her  eloquence  :  the  savage  Franks,  inaccessi- 
ble to  pity,  were  moved  by  her  ridiculous  yet  rational  despair ; 
and  with  the  deliverance  of  the  captives  she  obtained  the  res- 
titution of  her  effects.  As  she  returned  in  triumph  to  the  cas- 
tle, she  was  overtaken  by  a  messenger,  to  inquire,  in  the  name 
of  Theobald,  what  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  her  hus- 
band, were  he  again  taken  in  arms  ?  "  Should  such,"  she  an- 
swered, without  hesitation,  "  be  his  guilt  and  misfortune,  he 
has  eyes,  and  a  nose,  and  hands,  and  feet.  These  are  his  own, 
aud  these  he  may  deserve  to  forfeit  by  his  personal  offences. 
But  let  my  lord  be  pleased  to  spare  what  his  little  handmaid 
presumes  to  claim  as  her  peculiar  and  lawful  property."1* 

The  establishment  of  the  Normans  in  the  kingdoms  of  Na- 
ples and  Sicily16  is  an  event  most  romantic  in  its  origin,  and 
origin  of  the  in  its  consequences  most  important  both  to  Italy 
ita[™ans  ln  an<i  the  Eastern  empire.  The  broken  provinces  of 
a.d.  1016.  ^e  QreekSj  Lombards,  and  Saracens  were  exposed 
to  every  invader,  and  every  sea  and  land  were  invaded  by  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  the  Scandinavian  pirates.  After  a  long 
indulgence  of  rapine  and  slaughter,  a  fair  and  ample  territory 
was  accepted,  occupied  and  named,  by  the  Normans  of  France : 

14  Liutprand,  Hist.  1.  iv.  c.  4,  in  the  Rerum  Italic.  Script,  torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  453, 
454.  Should  the  licentiousness  of  the  tale  be  questioned,  I  may  exclaim,  with  poor 
Sterne,  that  it  is  hard  if  I  may  not  transcribe  with  caution  what  a  bishop  could 
write  without  scruple.  What  if  I  had  translated  "Ut  viris  certetis  testiculos  am- 
putare,  in  quibus  nostri  corporis  refocillatio,"  etc.  ? 

15  The  original  monuments  of  the  Normans  in  Italy  are  collected  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  Muratori ;  and  among  these  we  may  distinguish  the  poem  of  William 
Appulus  (p.  245-278)  and  the  history  of  Galfridus  (Jeffrey)  Malaterra  (p.  537- 
C07).  Both  were  natives  of  France,  but  they  wrote  on  the  spot,  in  the  age  of  the 
first  conquerors  (before  a.d.  1 100),  and  with  the  spirit  of  freemen.  It  is  needless 
to  recapitulate  the  compilers  and  critics  of  Italian  history,  Sigonius,  Baronius, 
Pagi,  Giannone,  Muratori,  St.  Marc,  etc. ,  whom  I  have  always  consulted,  and 
never  copied.*  

a  M.  Gauttier  d'Arc  has  discovered  a  translation  of  the  Chronicle  of  Aime", 
monk  of  Monte  Cassino,  a  contemporary  of  the  first  Norman  invaders  of  Italy. 
He  has  made  use  of  it  in  his  Histoire  des  Conquetes  des  Normands,  and  added  a 
summary  of  its  contents.  This  work  was  quoted  by  later  writers,  but  was  sup. 
poricd  to  have  been  entirely  lost. — M. 
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they  renounced  their  gods  for  the  God  of  the  Christians  ;M  and 
the  dukes  of  Normandy  acknowledged  themselves  the  vassals 
of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  and  Capet.  The  savage 
fierceness  which  they  had  brought  from  the  snowy  mountains 
of  Norway  was  refined,  without  being  corrupted,  in  a  warmer 
climate ;  the  companions  of  Hollo  insensibly  mingled  with  the 
natives ;  they  imbibed  the  manners,  language,"  and  gallantry 
of  the  French  nation ;  and,  in  a  martial  age,  the  Normans 
might  claim  the  palm  of  valor  and  glorious  achievements. 
Of  the  fashionable  superstitions,  they  embraced  with  ardor 
the  pilgrimages  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  Holy  Land.a  In  this 
active  devotion  their  minds  and  bodies  were  invigorated  by 
exercise:  danger  was  the  incentive,  novelty  the  recompense; 
and  the  prospect  of  the  world  was  decorated  by  wonder,  cre- 
dulity, and  ambitious  hope.  They  confederated  for  their  mu- 
tual defence ;  and  the  robbers  of  the  Alps,  who  had  been  al- 
lured by  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  were  often  chastised  by  the 
arm  of  a  warrior.  In  one  of  these  pious  visits  to  the  cavern 
of  Mount  Garganus,  in  Apulia,  which  had  been  sanctified  by 
the  apparition  of  the  Archangel  Michael,18  they  were  accosted 

16  Some  of  the  first  converts  were  baptized  ten  or  twelve  times,  for  the  sake  of 
the  white  garment  usually  given  at  this  ceremony.  At  the  funeral  of  Rollo,  the 
gifts  to  monasteries  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  were  accompanied  by  a  sacrifice  of 
one  hundred  captives.  But  in  a  generation  or  two  the  national  change  was  pure 
and  general. 

17  The  Danisu  language  was  still  spoken  by  the  Normans  of  Bayeux  on  the  sea- 
coast,  at  a  time  (a.d.  940)  when  it  was  already  forgotten  at  Rouen,  in  the  court 
and  capital.  "  Quem  "  (Richard  I.)  "confestim  pater  Baiocas  mittens  Botoni 
militia;  suse  principi  nutriendum  tradidit,  ut,  ibi  lingua  eruditus  Danicd,  suis  ex- 
terisque  hominibus  sciret  aperte  dare  responsa  "  (Wilhelm.  Gemeticensis  de  Du- 
cibus  Normannis,  1.  iii.  c.  8,  p.  623,  edit.  Camden).  Of  the  vernacular  and  favor- 
ite idiom  of  William  the  Conqueror  (a.d.  1035),  Selden  (Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  1640- 
1656)  has  given  a  specimen,  obsolete  and  obscure  even  to  antiquarians  and  lawyers. 

18  See  Leandro  Alberti  (Descrizione  d'ltalia,  p.  250)  and  Barouius  (a.d.  493, 


»  A  band  of  Normans  returning  from  the  Holy  Land  had  rescued  the  city  of 
Salerno  from  the  attack  of  a  numerous  fleet  of  Saracens.  Gaimar,  the  Lombard 
prince  of  Salerno,  wished  to  retain  them  in  his  service,  and  take  them  into  his  pay. 
They  answered,  "We  fight  for  our  religion,  and  not  for  money."  Gaimar  en- 
treated them  to  send  some  Norman  knights  to  his  court.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  connection  of  the  Normans  with  Italy.  See  Histoire  des 
Conquetes  des  Normands,  par  Gauttier  d'Arc,  1.  i.  c.  i.     Paris,  1830. — M. 
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by  a  stranger  in  the  Greek  habit,  but  who  soon  revealed  him- 
self as  a  rebel,  a  fugitive,  and  a  mortal  foe  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire. His  name  was  Melo ;  a  noble  citizen  of  Bari,  who,  after 
an  unsuccessful  revolt,  was  compelled  to  seek  new  allies  and 
avengers  of  his  country.  The  bold  appearance  of  the  Nor- 
mans revived  his  hopes  and  solicited  his  confidence:  they 
listened  to  the  complaints,  and  still  more  to  the  promises,  of 
the  patriot.  The  assurance  of  wealth  demonstrated  the  jus- 
tice of  his  cause ;  and  they  viewed,  as  the  inheritance  of  the 
brave,  the  fruitful  land  which  was  oppressed  by  effeminate 
tyrants.  On  their  return  to  Normandy  they  kindled  a  spark 
of  enterprise,  and  a  small  but  intrepid  band  was  freely  asso- 
ciated for  the  deliverance  of  Apulia.  They  passed  the  Alps 
by  separate  roads,  and  in  the  disguise  of  pilgrims  ;  but  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rome  they  were  saluted  by  the  chief  of 
Bari,  who  supplied  the  more  indigent  with  arms  and  horses, 
and  instantly  led  them  to  the  field  of  action.  In  the  first 
conflict  their  valor  prevailed;  but  in  the  second  engagement 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  numbers  and  military  engines 
of  the  Greeks,  and  indignantly  retreated  with  their  faces  to 
the  enemy .a  The  unfortunate  Melo  ended  his  life  a  suppli- 
ant at  the  court  of  Germany :  his  Norman  followers,  excluded 
from  their  native  and  their  promised  land,  wandered  among 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  Italy,  and  earned  their  daily  subsist- 
ence by  the  sword.  To  that  formidable  sword  the  princes  of 
Capua,  Ben  even  turn,  Salerno,  and  Naples  alternately  appealed 
in  their  domestic  quarrels ;  the  superior  spirit  and  discipline 
of  the  Normans  gave  victory  to  the  side  which  they  espoused ; 
and  their  cautious  policy  observed  the  balance  of  power,  lest 
the  preponderance  of  any  rival  state  should  render  their  aid 
less  important  and  their  service  less  profitable.  Their  first 
asylum  was  a  strong  camp  in  the  depth  of  the  marshes  of 

No.  43).  If  the  archangel  inherited  the  temple  and  oracle,  perhaps  the  cavern, 
of  old  Calchas  the  soothsayer  (Strab.  Geograph.  1.  vi.  p.  435,  436  [p.  284,  edit. 
Casaub.]),  the  Catholics  (on  this  occasion)  have  surpassed  the  Greeks  in  the  ele- 
gance of  their  superstition. 


1  Nine  out  of  ten  perished  in  the  field.     Chronique  D'Aim6,  torn.  i.  p.  21,  quoted 
by  M.  Gauttier  d'Arc,  p.  42. — M. 
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Campania ;  but  they  were  soon  endowed  by  the  liberality  of 
the  Duke  of  Naples  with  a  more  plentiful  and  permanent 
seat.  Eight  miles  from  his  residence,  as  a  bulwark 
ofAversa.  against  Capua,  the  town  of  Aversa  was  built  and 
A "  fortified  for  their  use;  and  they  enjoyed  as  their 

own  the  corn  and  fruits,  the  meadows  and  groves,  of  that  fer- 
tile district.  The  report  of  their  success  attracted  every  year 
new  swarms  of  pilgrims  and  soldiers :  the  poor  were  urged  by 
necessity  ;  the  rich  were  excited  by  hope ;  and  the  brave  and 
active  spirits  of  Normandy  were  impatient  of  ease  and  am- 
bitious of  renown.  The  independent  standard  of  Aversa  af- 
forded shelter  and  encouragement  to  the  outlaws  of  the  prov- 
ince, to  every  fugitive  who  had  escaped  from  the  injustice 
or  justice  of  his  superiors ;  and  these  foreign  associates  were 
quickly  assimilated  in  manners  and  language  to  the  Gallic 
colony.  The  first  leader  of  the  Normans  was  Count  Rainulf ; 
and,  in  the  origin  of  society,  pre-eminence  of  rank  is  the  re- 
ward and  the  proof  of  superior  merit.1* a 

Since  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Arabs,  the  Grecian  em- 
perors had  been  anxious  to  regain  that  valuable  possession; 

19  See  the  first  book  of  William  Appulus.     His  words  are  applicable  to  every 
swarm  of  barbarians  and  freebooters : 

"Si  vicinorum  quis pernitiosus  ad  illos 
Confugiebat,  eum  gratanter  suscipiebant : 
Moribus  et  lingua  quoscumque  venire  videbant 
Informant  propria  ;  gens  efficiatur  ut  una  "  [p.  255}. 

And  elsewhere,  of  the  native  adventurers  of  Normandy : 

"  Pars  parat,  exiguse  vel  opes  aderant  quia  nulla?: 
Pars,  quia  de  magnis  majora  subire  volebant "  [p.  254]. 


a  This  account  is  not  accurate.  After  the  retreat  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the 
Second,  the  Normans,  united  under  the  command  of  Rainulf,  had  taken  possession 
ofAversa,  then  a  small  castle  in  the  duchy  of  Naples.  They  had  been  masters  of 
it  a  few  years  when  Pandulf  the  Fourth,  Prince  of  Capua,  found  means  to  take  Nk 
pies  by  surprise.  Sergius,  master  of  the  soldiers,  and  head  of  the  republic,  with 
the  principal  citizens,  abandoned  a  city  in  which  he  could  not  behold,  without  hor- 
ror, the  establishment  of  a  foreign  dominion :  he  retired  to  Aversa ;  and  when, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  of  the  citizens  faithful  to  their  country, 
he  had  collected  money  enough  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  Norman  adventurer? 
he  advanced  at  their  head  to  attack  the  garrison  of  the  Prince  of  Capua,  defeated 
it,  and  re-entered  Naples.  It  was  then  that  he  confirmed  the  Normans  in  the  pos- 
session of  Aversa  and  its  territory,  which  he  raised  into  a  count's  fief,  and  granted 
the  investiture  to  Rainulf.     Hist,  des  Rep.  Ital.  torn.  i.  p.  267. — G. 
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but  their  efforts,  however  strenuous,  had  been  opposed  by  the 
The  Nor-  distance  and  the  sea.  Their  costly  armaments,  af- 
iTsic/iyr8  *er  a  gleam  of  success,  added  new  pages  of  calam- 
a.d.  io38.  fry  an(j  ^jSgrace  ^0  the  Byzantine  annals :  twen- 
ty thousand  of  their  best  troops  were  lost  in  a  single  expe- 
dition; and  the  victorious  Moslems  derided  the  policy  of 
a  nation  which  intrusted  eunuchs  not  only  with  the  custody 
of  their  women,  but  with  the  command  of  their  men.ao  Af- 
ter a  reign  of  two  hundred  years,  the  Saracens  were  ruined 
by  their  divisions.91  The  emir  disclaimed  the  authority  of 
the  King  of  Tunis;  the  people  rose  against  the  emir;  the 
cities  were  usurped  by  the  chiefs  ;  each  meaner  rebel  was  in- 
dependent in  his  village  or  castle ;  and  the  weaker  of  two 
rival  brothers  implored  the  friendship  of  the  Christians.  In 
every  service  of  danger  the  Normans  were  prompt  and  use- 
ful ;  and  five  hundred  knights,  or  warriors  on  horseback,  were 
enrolled  by  Arduin,  the  agent  and  interpreter  of  the  Greeks, 
under  the  standard  of  Maniaces,  Governor  of  Lombardy. 
Before  their  landing  the  brothers  were  reconciled ;  the  union 
of  Sicily  and  Africa  was  restored ;  and  the  island  was  guard- 
ed to  the  water's  edge.  The  Normans  led  the  van,  and  the 
Arabs  of  Messina  felt  the  valor  of  an  untried  foe.  In  a  sec- 
ond action  the  emir  of  Syracuse  was  unhorsed  and  trans- 
pierced by  the  iron  arm,  of  William  of  Hauteville.  In  a 
third  engagement  his  intrepid  companions  discomfited  the 
host  of  sixty  thousand  Saracens,  and  left  the  Greeks  no  more 
than  the  labor  of  the  pursuit:  a  splendid  victory;  but  of 
which  the  pen  of  the  historian  may  divide  the  merit  with  the 
lance  of  the  Normans.  It  is,  however,  true  that  they  essen- 
tially promoted  the  success  of  Maniaces,  who  reduced  thirteen 
cities,  and  the  greater  part  of  Sicily,  under  the  obedience  of 
the  emperor.  But  his  military  fame  was  sullied  by  ingrati- 
tude and  tyranny.  In  the  division  of  the  spoil  the  deserts  of 
his  brave  auxiliaries  were  forgotten ;  and  neither  their  ava- 

90  Liutprand  in  Legatione,  p.  485.  Pagi  has  illustrated  this  event  from  the 
MS.  history  of  the  Deacon  Leo  (torn.  iv.  a.d.  965,  No.  17-19). 

31  See  the  Arabian  Chronicie  of  Sicily,  apud  Muratori,  Script.  Rer.  ItaL  torn.  i. 
p.  253. 
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rice  nor  their  pride  could  brook  this  injurious  treatment. 
They  complained  by  the  mouth  of  their  interpreter:  their 
complaint  was  disregarded ;  their  interpreter  was  scourged ; 
the  sufferings  were  his  ;  the  insult  and  resentment  belonged 
to  those  whose  sentiments  he  had  delivered.  Yet  they  dis- 
sembled till  they  had  obtained,  or  stolen,  a  safe  passage  to  the 
Italian  continent :  their  brethren  of  Aversa  sympathized  in 
Their  con-  their  indignation,  and  the  province  of  Apulia  was 
!pniiiLf  invaded  as  the  forfeit  of  the  debt.22  Above  twen- 
a.b.  1040-1043.  ly  years  after  the  first  emigration,  the  Normans 
took  the  field  with  no  more  than  seven  hundred  horse  and 
five  hundred  foot ;  and  after  the  recall  of  the  Byzantine  le- 
gions23 from  the  Sicilian  war,  their  numbers  are  magnified  to 
the  amount  of  threescore  thousand  men.  Their  herald  pro- 
posed the  option  of  battle  or  retreat ;  "  Of  battle,"  was  the 
unanimous  cry  of  the  Normans ;  and  one  of  their  stoutest 
warriors,  with  a  stroke  of  his  fist,  felled  to  the  ground  the 
horse  of  the  Greek  messenger.  He  was  dismissed  with  a 
fresh  horse;  the  insult  was  concealed  from  the  imperial 
troops ;  but  in  two  successive  battles  they  were  more  fatally 
instructed  of  the  prowess  of  their  adversaries.  In  the  plains 
of  Cannae  the  Asiatics  fled  before  the  adventurers  of  France ; 
the  Duke  of  Lombardy  was  made  prisoner ;  the  Apulians  ac- 
quiesced in  a  new  dominion  ;  and  the  four  places  of  Bari, 
Otranto,  Brundusium,  and  Tarentum  were  alone  saved  in  the 
shipwreck  of  the  Grecian  fortunes.  From  this  era  we  may 
date  the  establishment  of  the  Norman  power,  which  soon 
eclipsed  the  infant  colony  of  Aversa.     Twelve  counts2*  were 

88  Jeffrey  Malaterra,  who  relates  the  Sicilian  war  and  the  conquest  of  Apulia 
0L  i.  c.  7,  8,  9, 19).  The  same  events  are  described  by  Cedrenus  (torn.  ii.  p.  741- 
743,  755,  756)  and  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  p.  237,  238  [1.  xvii.  c.  15]) ;  and  the  Greeks 
are  so  hardened  to  disgrace,  that  their  narratives  are  impartial  enough. 

23  Cedrenus  specifies  the  Tayjxa  of  the  Obsequium  (Phrygia),  and  the  fiipoe  of 
the  Thracesians  (Lydia :  consult  Constantine  de  Thematibus,  i.  3,  4  [torn.  iii. 
p.  22  seq.,  edit.  Bonn],  with  DelisL's  map);  and  afterwards  names  the  Pisidians 
And  Lycaonians  with  the  foederati. 

**  *'  Omnes  conveniunt ;  et  bis  sex  nobiliores, 

Quos  genus  et  gravitas  morum  decorabat  et  setat, 
Elegere  duces.     Provectis  ad  comitatum 
His  alii  parent ;  oomitatus  nomen  honoris 

V.— 39 
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chosen  by  the  popular  suffrage ;  and  age,  birth,  and  merit 
were  the  motives  of  their  choice.  The  tributes  of  their  pe« 
culiar  districts  were  appropriated  to  their  use;  and  each  count 
erected  a  fortress  in  the  midst  of  his  lands,  and  at  the  head  of 
his  vassals.  In  the  centre  of  the  province  the  common  habi- 
tation of  Melphi  was  reserved  as  the  metropolis  and  citadel 
of  the  republic ;  a  house  and  separate  quarter  was  allotted  to 
each  of  the  twelve  counts ;  and  the  national  concerns  were 
regulated  by  this  military  senate.  The  first  of  his  peers,  their 
president  and  general,  was  entitled  Count  of  Apulia ;  and  this 
dignity  was  conferred  on  "William  of  the  iron  arm,  who,  in 
the  language  of  the  age,  is  styled  a  lion  in  battle,  a  lamb  in 
society,  and  an  angel  in  council."  The  manners  of  his  coun- 
trymen are  fairly  delineated  by  a  contemporary  and  national 
character  of  historian.28  "  The  Normans,"  says  Malaterra,  "  are 
the Normana.  a  cunnmg  an(j  revengeful  people;  eloquence  and 
dissimulation  appear  to  be  their  hereditary  qualities:  they 
can  stoop  to  flatter ;  but,  unless  they  are  curbed  by  the  re- 
straint of  law,  they  indulge  the  licentiousness,  of  nature  and 
passion.  Their  princes  affect  the  praise  of  popular  munifi- 
cence ;  the  people  observe  the  medium,  or  rather  blend  the 
extremes,  of  avarice  and  prodigality ;  and  in  their  eager  thirst 

Quo  donantur,  erat.     Hi  totas  undique  terras 

Divisere  sibi,  ni  sors  inimica  repugnet ; 

Singula  proponunt  loca  quae  contingere  sorte 

Cuique  duci  debent,  et  quaeque  tributa  locorum  "  [p.  255]. 

And  after  speaking  of  Melphi,  William  Appulus  adds, 

"Pro  numero  comitum  bis  sex  statuere  plateas, 
Atque  domus  comitum  totidem  fabricantur  in  urbe  "  [p.  256], 

Leo  Ostiensis  (I.  ii.  c.  67)  enumerates  the  divisions  of  the  Apulian  cities,  which  it 
is  needless  to  repeat. 

26  Gulielm.  Appulus,  1.  ii.  c.  12,  according  to  the  reference  of  Giannone  (Istoria 
Civile  di  Napoli,  torn.  ii.  p.  31),  which  I  cannot  verify  in  the  original.  The  Apu- 
lian praises  indeed  his  validas  vires,  probitas  animi,  and  vivida  virtus ;  and  de- 
clares that,  had  he  lived,  no  poet  could  have  equalled  his  merits  (1.  i.  p.  258  ;  1.  ii. 
p.  259).  He  was  bewailed  by  the  Normans,  "  Quippe  qui  tanti  consilii  virum" 
(says  Malaterra,  1.  i.  c.  12,  p.  552),  "tarn  armis  strenuum,  tam  sibi  munificum, 
affabilem,  morigeratum  ulterius  se  habere  dimdebant." 

26  The  gens  astutissiraa,  injuriarum  ultrix  *  *  *  adulari  sciens  *  *  *  eloquen- 
tiis  inserviens,  of  Malaterra  (1.  i.  c.  3,  p.  550),  are  expressive  of  the  popular  an4 
proverbial  character  of  the  Normans. 
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of  wealth  and  dominion,  they  despise  whatever  they  possess, 
and  hope  whatever  they  desire.  Arms  and  horses,  the  luxury 
of  dress,  the  exercises  of  hunting  and  hawking27  are  the  de- 
light of  the  Normans ;  but,  on  pressing  occasions,  they  can 
endure  with  incredible  patience  the  inclemency  of  every  cli- 
mate, and  the  toil  and  abstinence  of  a  military  life."88 

The  Normans  of  Apulia  were  seated  on  the  verge  of  the 
two  empires,  and,  according  to  the  policy  of  the  hour,  they 

accepted  the  investiture  of  their  lands  from  the 
of Apuila.       sovereigns  of  Germany  or  Constantinople.     But 

the  firmest  title  of  these  adventurers  was  the  right 
of  conquest :  they  neither  loved  nor  trusted ;  they  were  nei- 
ther trusted  nor  beloved ;  the  contempt  of  the  princes  was 
mixed  with  fear,  and  the  fear  of  the  natives  was  mingled  with 
hatred  and  resentment.  Every  object  of  desire,  a  horse,  a 
woman,  a  garden,  tempted  and  gratified  the  rapaciousness  of 
the  strangers,29  and  the  avarice  of  their  chiefs  was  only  col- 
ored by  the  more  specious  names  of  ambition  and  glory.  The 
twelve  counts  were  sometimes  joined  in  a  league  of  injustice ; 
in  their  domestic  quarrels  they  disputed  the  spoils  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  virtues  of  William  were  buried  in  his  grave ;  and 
Drogo,  his  brother  and  successor,  was  better  qualified  to  lead 
the  valor,  than  to  restrain  the  violence,  of  his  peers.  Under 
the  reign  of  Constantine  Monomachus,  the  policy,  rather  than 
benevolence,  of  the  Byzantine  court  attempted  to  relieve  It- 
aly from  this  adherent  mischief,  more  grievous  than  a  flight 
of  barbarians  ;so  and  Argyrus,  the  son  of  Melo,  was  invested 

21  The  hunting  and  hawking  more  properly  belong  to  the  descendants  of  the 
Norwegian  sailors,  though  they  might  import  from  Norway  and  Iceland  the  finest 
casts  of  falcons. 

28  We  may  compare  this  portrait  with  that  of  William  of  Malmesbury  (De  Ges- 
tis  Anglorum,  1.  iii.  p.  101,  102),  who  appreciates,  like  a  philosophic  historian,  the 
vices  and  virtues  of  the  Saxons  and  Normans.  England  was  assuredly  a  gainer 
by  the  conquest. 

29  The  biographer  of  St.  Leo  IX.  pours  his  holy  venom  on  the  Normans.  "  Vi- 
dens  indisciplinatam  et  alienam  gentem  Normannorum,  crudeli  et  inaudita  rabie 
et  plusquam  Pagana  impietate  adversus  ecclesias  Dei  insurgere,  passim  Christi- 
anos  trucidare,"  etc.  (Wibert,  c.  6).  The  honest  Apulian  (1.  ii.  p.  259)  says  calmly 
of  their  accuser,  "  Veris  commiscens  fallacia." 

M  The  policy  of  the  Greeks,  revolt  of  Maniaces,  etc.,  must  be  collected  from 
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for  this  purpose  with  the  most  lofty  titles31  and  the  most 
ample  commission.  The  memory  of  his  father  might  rec- 
ommend him  to  the  Nornians,  and  he  had  already  engaged 
their  voluntary  service  to  quell  the  revolt  of  Maniaces,  and  to 
avenge  their  own  and  the  public  injury.  It  was  the  design 
of  Constantine  to  transplant  this  warlike  colony  from  the 
Italian  provinces  to  the  Persian  war,  and  the  son  of  Melo 
distributed  among  the  chiefs  the  gold  and  manufactures  of 
Greece  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  imperial  bounty.  But  his 
arts  were  baffled  by  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  conquerors  of 
Apulia:  his  gifts,  or  at  least  his  proposals,  were  rejected, 
and  they  unanimously  refused  to  relinquish  their  possessions 
and  their  hopes  for  the  distant  prospect  of  Asiatic  fortune. 
League  of  the  After  the  means  of  persuasion  had  failed,  Argy- 
twoeempdirehs?  rus  resolved  to  compel  or  to  destroy:  the  Latin 
A.D.1049-1054.  p0wers  Were  solicited  against  the  common  enemy, 
and  an  offensive  alliance  was  formed  of  the  pope  and  the  two 
emperors  of  the  East  and  West.  The  throne  of  St.  Peter 
was  occupied  by  Leo  the  Ninth,  a  simple  saint,82  of  a  tem- 
per most  apt  to  deceive  himself  and  the  world,  and  whose 
venerable  character  would  consecrate  with  the  name  of  piety 
the  measures  least  compatible  with  the  practice  of  religion. 
His  humanity  was  affected  by  the  complaints,  perhaps  the 
calumnies,  of  an  injured  people ;  the  impious  Normans  had 
interrupted  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  the  temporal  sword 
might  be  lawfully  unsheathed  against  the  sacrilegious  robbers 

Cedrerws  (torn.  ii.  p.  757,  758  [p.  548  seq.,  edit.  Bonn]),  William  Appulus  (1.  i. 
p.  257,  258 ;  1.  ii.  p.  259),  and  the  two  Chronicles  of  Bari,  by  Lupus  Protospata 
(Muratori,  Script.  Ital.  torn.  v.  p.  42,  43,  44),  and  an  anonymous  writer  (Anti- 
quitat.  Italise  medii  iEvi,  torn.  i.  p.  31-35).    This  last  is  a  fragment  of  some  value. 

31  Argyrus  received,  says  the  anonymous  Chronicle  of  Bari,  imperial  letters, 
"Foederatus  et  Patriciates,  et  Catapani  et  Vestatfts."  In  his  Annals  Muratori 
(torn.  viii.  p.  426)  very  properly  reads,  or  interprets,  Sevestatus,  the  title  of  Sebas- 
tos  or  Augustus.  But  in  his  Antiquities  he  was  taught  by  Ducange  to  make  it  a 
palatine  office,  master  of  the  wardrobe. 

82  A  Life  of  St.  Leo  IX.,  deeply  tinged  with  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  th« 
age,  has  been  composed  by  Wibert,  printed  at  Paris,  1615,  in  octavo,  and  since 
inserted  in  the  Collections  of  the  Bollandists,  of  Mabillon,  and  of  Muratori.  Tlia 
public  and  private  history  of  that  pope  is  diligently  treated  by  M.  de  St.  Marc. 
(Abrtfge',  torn.  ii.  p.  140-210,  and  p.  25-95,  second  column.) 
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who  were  deaf  to  the  censures  of  the  Church.  As  a  German 
of  noble  birth  and  royal  kindred,  Leo  had  free  access  to  the 
court  and  confidence  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Third,  and 
in  search  of  arms  and  allies  his  ardent  zeal  transported  him 
from  Apulia  to  Saxony,  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Tiber.  During 
these  hostile  preparations,  Argyrus  indulged  himself  in  the 
use  of  secret  and  guilty  weapons :  a  crowd  of  Normans  be- 
came the  victims  of  public  or  private  revenge,  and 
the  valiant  Drogo  was  murdered  in  a  church.  But 
his  spirit  survived  in  his  brother  Humphrey,  the  third  count 
of  Apulia.  The  assassins  were  chastised,  and  the  son  of  Melo, 
overthrown  and  wounded,  was  driven  from  the  field  to  hide 
his  shame  behind  the  walls  of  Bari,  and  to  await  the  tardy 
succor  of  his  allies. 

But  the  power  of  Constantine  was  distracted  by  a  Turkish 

war,  the  mind  of  Henry  was  feeble  and  irresolute,  and  the 

pope,  instead  of  repassing  the  Alps  with  a  German 

Expedition  of  r    l  •    i         i      t  -ij? 

Pope  Leo  ix.  army,  was  accompanied  only  by  a  guard  ot  seven 
Normans.  hundred  Swabians  and  some  volunteers  of  Lorraine. 
In  his  long  progress  from  Mantua  to  Beneventum 
a  vile  and  promiscuous  multitude  of  Italians  was  enlisted 
under  the  holy  standard  ;83  the  priest  and  the  robber  slept  in 
the  same  tent,  the  pikes  and  crosses  were  intermingled  in  the 
front,  and  the  martial  saint  repeated  the  lessons  of  his  youth 
in  the  order  of  march,  of  encampment,  and  of  combat.  The 
Normans  of  Apulia  could  muster  in  the  field  no  more  than 
three  thousand  horse,  with  a  handful  of  infantry ;  the  defec- 
tion of  the  natives  intercepted  their  provisions  and  retreat ; 
and  their  spirit,  incapable  of  fear,  was  chilled  for  a  moment 
by  superstitious  awe.  On  the  hostile  approach  of  Leo,  they 
knelt,  without  disgrace  or  reluctance,  before  their  spiritual 
father.  But  the  pope  was  inexorable  ;  his  lofty  Germans  af- 
fected to  deride  the  diminutive  stature  of  their  adversaries ; 
and  the  Normans  were  informed  that  death  or  exile  was  their 
only  alternative.    Flight  they  disdained,  and,  as  many  of  them 

83  See  the  expedition  of  Leo  IX.  against  the  Normans.  See  William  Appulus 
(1.  ii.  p.  259-261)  and  Jeffrey  Malaterra  (1.  i.  c.  13,  14,  15,  p.  253).  They  are  iiu 
partial,  as  the  national  is  counterbalanced  by  the  clerical  prejudice. 
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had  been  three  days  without  tasting  food,  they  embraced  the 
assurance  of  a  more  easy  and  honorable  death.  They  climbed 
the  hill  of  Civitella,  descended  into  the  plain,  and  charged  in 
three  divisions  the  army  of  the  pope.  On  the  left,  and  in 
the  centre,  Richard,  Count  of  Aversa,  and  Robert,  the  famous 
Guiscard,  attacked,  broke,  routed,  and  pursued  the  Italian  mul- 
titudes, who  fought  without  discipline  and  fled  without  shame. 
„.  ,  .         A  harder  trial  was  reserved  for  the  valor  of  Count 

His  defeat 

and  captivity.  Humphrey,  who  led  the  cavalry  of  the  right  wing. 
The  Germans3*  have  been  described  as  unskilful 
in  the  management  of  the  horse  and  lance,  but  on  foot  they 
formed  a  strong  and  impenetrable  phalanx,  and  neither  man, 
nor  steed,  nor  armor  could  resist  the  weight  of  their  long  and 
two-handed  swords.  After  a  severe  conflict  they  were  en- 
compassed by  the  squadrons  returning  from  the  pursuit,  and 
died  in  their  ranks  with  the  esteem  of  their  foes  and  the  sat- 
isfaction of  revenge.  The  gates  of  Civitella  were  shut  against 
the  flying  pope,  and  he  was  overtaken  by  the  pious  conquer- 
ors, who  kissed  his  feet  to  implore  his  blessing  and  the  abso- 
lution of  their  sinful  victory.  The  soldiers  beheld  in  their 
enemy  and  captive  the  vicar  of  Christ ;  and,  though  we  may 
suppose  the  policy  of  the  chiefs,  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
infected  by  the  popular  superstition.  In  the  calm  of  retire- 
ment the  well-meaning  pope  deplored  the  effusion  of  Chris- 
tian blood  which  must  be  imputed  to  his  account;  he  felt 
that  he  had  been  the  author  of  sin  and  scandal ;  and,  as  his 
undertaking  had  failed,  the  indecency  of  his  military  charac- 
ter was  universally  condemned.85    With  these  dispositions  lie 

84  "  Teutonici,  quia  caasaries  et  forma  decoros 

Fecerat  egregie  proceri  corporis  illos, 
Corpora  derident  Normanuica,  quae  breviora 
Esse  videbantur  "  [p.  259]. 
The  verses  of  the  Apulian  are  commonly  in  this  strain,  though  he  heats  himself 
a  little  in  the  battle.     Two  of  his  similes  from  hawking  and  sorcery  are  descrip- 
tive of  manners. 

36  Several  respectable  censures  or  complaints  are  produced  by  M.  de  St.  Marc 
(torn.  ii.  p.  200-204).  As  Peter  Damianus,  the  oracle  of  the  times,  had  denied 
the  popes  the  right  of  making  war,  the  hermit  (Iugens  eremi  incola)  is  arraigned 
by  the  cardinal,  and  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  1053,  No.  10-17)  most  strenu- 
ously asserts  the  two  swords  of  St.  Peter. 
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listened  to  the  offers  of  a  beneficial  treaty,  deserted  an  alli- 
ance which  he  had  preached  as  the  cause  of  God,  and  ratified 
the  past  and  future  conquests  of  the  Normans.  By  what- 
origin  of  the  ever  nands  they  had  been  usurped,  the  provinces 
tuTsto  the11"  °f  Apulia  and  Calabria  were  a  part  of  the  donation 
Normans.  of  Constantine  and  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter : 
the  grant  and  the  acceptance  confirmed  the  mutual  claims  of 
the  pontiff  and  the  adventurers.  They  promised  to  support 
each  other  with  spiritual  and  temporal  arms;  a  tribute  or 
quit-rent  of  twelve  pence  was  afterwards  stipulated  for  every 
plough-land,  and  since  this  memorable  transaction  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  has  remained  above  seven  hundred  years  a 
fief  of  the  Holy  See.38 

The  pedigree  of  Kobert  Guiscard"  is  variously  deduced 
Birth  and  from  the  peasants  and  the  dukes  of  Normandy : 
ofRobert  from  the  peasants,  by  the  pride  and  ignorance  of 
a.b.sio2o1  a  Grecian  princess;38  from  the  dukes,  by  the  ig- 
1085.  norance  and  flattery  of  the  Italian  subjects.3"    His 

38  The  origin  and  nature  of  the  papal  investitures  are  ably  discussed  by  Gian- 
none  (Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli,  torn.  ii.  p.  37-49,  57-66)  as  a  lawyer  and  antiqua- 
rian. Yet  he  vainly  strives  to  reconcile  the  duties  of  patriot  and  Catholic,  adopts 
an  empty  distinction  of  "Ecclesia  Romana  non  dedit  sed  accepit,"  and  shrinks 
from  an  honest  but  dangerous  confession  of  the  truth. 

81  The  birth,  character,  and  first  actions  of  Robert  Guiscard  may  be  found  in 
Jeffrey  Malaterra  (1.  i.  c.  3,  4,  11, 16,  17,  18,  38,  39,  40),  William  Appulus  (1.  ii. 
p.  260-262),  William  Gemeticensis  or  of  Jumieges  (1.  xi.  c.  30,  p.  663,  664,  edit. 
Camden),  and  Anna  Comnena  (Alexiad,  1.  i.  p.  23-27;  1.  vi.  p.  165, 166  [torn.  i. 
p.  49-56,  293-295,  edit.  Bonn]),  with  the  annotations  of  Ducange  (Not.  in  Alex- 
iad. p.  230-232,  320),  who  has  swept  all  the  French  and  Latin  Chronicles  for  sup- 
plemental intelligence. 

38  'O  St  'Po^iTTspTog  (a  Greek  corruption)  ovtoq  TXopfiawoQ  to  yevog,  rtjv  rv^tiv 
siaqfiog  [torn.  i.  p.  50].  *  *  *  Again,  e%  a<pavox>Q  iravi  rixnQ  7repifdvrjc.  And  else- 
where (1.  iv.  p.  84  [edit.  Ven.  ;  p.  104,  edit.  Par. ;  torn.  i.  p.  190,  edit.  Bonn]), 
airb  ia\aTriQ  inviaq  kox  rvxns  ckjhivovq.  Anna  Comnena  was  born  in  the  pur- 
ple ;  yet  her  father  was  no  more  than  a  private  though  illustrious  subject,  who 
raised  himself  to  the  empire. 

39  Giannone  (torn.  ii.  p.  2)  forgets  all  his  original  authors,  and  rests  this  princely 
descent  on  the  credit  of  Inveges,  an  Augustine  monk  of  Palermo  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. They  continue  the  succession  of  dukes  from  Rollo  to  William  II.  the  Bas- 
tard or  Conqueror,  whom  they  hold  ("communemente  si  tiene")  to  be  the  father 
of  Tancred  of  Hauteville:  a  most  strange  and  stupendous  blunder!  The  sons 
of  Tancred  fought  in  Apulia  before  William  II.  was  three  years  old  (a.d.  1037). 
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genuine  descent  may  be  ascribed  to  the  second  or  middle  or- 
der of  private  nobility.40  He  sprang  from  a  race  of  vafrvassors 
or  bannerets,  of  the  diocese  of  Coutances,  in  the  Lower  Nor. 
mandy;  the  Castle  of  Hauteville  was  their  honorable  seat;  his 
father  Tancred  was  conspicuous  in  the  court  and  army  of  the 
duke,  and  his  military  service  was  furnished  by  ten  soldiers 
or  knights.  Two  marriages,  of  a  rank  not  unworthy  of  his 
own,  made  him  the  father  of  twelve  sons,  who  were  educated 
at  home  by  the  impartial  tenderness  of  his  second  wife.  But 
a  narrow  patrimony  was  insufficient  for  this  numerous  and 
daring  progeny ;  they  saw  around  the  neighborhood  the  mis- 
chiefs of  poverty  and  discord,  and  resolved  to  seek  in  foreign 
wars  a  more  glorious  inheritance.  Two  only  remained  to 
perpetuate  the  race  and  cherish  their  father's  age ;  their  ten 
brothers,  as  they  successively  attained  the  vigor  of  manhood, 
departed  from  the  castle,  passed  the  Alps,  and  joined  the 
Apulian  camp  of  the  Normans.  The  elder  were  prompted 
by  native  spirit:  their  success  encouraged  their  younger 
brethren ;  and  the  three  first  in  seniority,  William,  Drogo, 
and  Humphrey,  deserved  to  be  the  chiefs  of  their  nation  and 
the  founders  of  the  new  republic.  Robert  was  the  eldest  of 
the  seven  sons  of  the  second  marriage,  and  even  the  reluctant 
praise  of  his  foes  has  endowed  him  with  the  heroic  qualities 
of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman.  His  lofty  stature  surpassed  the 
tallest  of  his  army ;  his  limbs  were  cast  in  the  true  proportion 
of  strength  and  gracefulness ;  and  to  the  decline  of  life  he 
maintained  the  patient  vigor  of  health  and  the  commanding 
dignity  of  his  form.  His  complexion  was  ruddy,  his  shoul- 
ders were  broad,  his  hair  and  beard  were  long  and  of  a  flaxen 
color,  his  eyes  sparkled  with  fire,  and  his  voice,  like  that  of 
Achilles,  could  impress  obedience  and  terror  amidst  the  tu- 
mult of  battle.  In  the  ruder  ages  of  chivalry  such  qualifica- 
tions are  not  below  the  notice  of  the  poet  or  historian  ;  they 

40  The  judgment  of  Ducange  is  just  and  moderate:  "Certe  humilis  fuit  ac 
tenuis  Roberti  familia,  si  ducalem  et  regium  spectemus  apicem,  ad  quem  postea 
pervenit ;  quas  honesta  tamen  et  prater  nobilium  vulgarium  statum  et  conditio- 
nem  illnstris  habita  est,  '  qua?  nee  humi  reperet  nee  altum  quid  tumeret.'  "  (Wit 
helm.  Malmsbur.  de  Gestis  Anglorum,  1.  iii.  p.  107 ;  Not.  ad  Alexiad.  p.  230.) 
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may  observe  that  Robert  at  once,  and  with  equal  dexterity, 
could  wield  in  the  right  hand  his  sword,  his  lance  in  the  left ; 
that  in  the  battle  of  Civitella  he  was  thrice  unhorsed,  and 
that  in  the  close  of  that  memorable  day  he  was  adjudged  to 
have  borne  away  the  prize  of  valor  from  the  warriors  of  the 
two  armies.41  His  boundless  ambition  was  founded  on  the 
consciousness  of  superior  worth ;  in  the  pursuit  of  greatness 
he  was  never  arrested  by  the  scruples  of  justice,  and  seldom 
moved  by  the  feelings  of  humanity ;  though  not  insensible  of 
fame,  the  choice  of  open  or  clandestine  means  was  determined 
only  by  his  present  advantage.  The  surname  of  Guiscard12 
was  applied  to  this  master  of  political  wisdom,  which  is  too 
often  confounded  with  the  practice  of  dissimulation  and  de- 
ceit, and  Robert  is  praised  by  the  Apulian  poet  for  excelling 
the  cunning  of  Ulysses  and  the  eloquence  of  Cicero.  Yet 
these  arts  were  disguised  by  an  appearance  of  military  frank- 
ness ;  in  his  highest  fortune  he  was  accessible  and  courteous 
to  his  fellow-soldiers ;  and  while  he  indulged  the  prejudices 
of  his  new  subjects,  he  affected  in  his  dress  and  manners  to 
maintain  the  ancient  fashion  of  his  country.  He  grasped 
with  a  rapacious,  that  he  might  distribute  with  a  liberal,  hand ; 
his  primitive  indigence  had  taught  the  habits  of  frugality; 
the  gain  of  a  merchant  was  not  below  his  attention ;  and  his 
prisoners  were  tortured  with  slow  and  unfeeling  cruelty  to 
force  a  discovery  of  their  secret  treasure.  According  to  the 
Greeks,  he  departed  from  Normandy  with  only  five  follow- 
ers on  horseback  and  thirty  on  foot ;  yet  even  this  allowance 

41  I  shall  quote  with  pleasure  some  of  the  best  lines  of  the  Apulian  (1.  ii.  p.  260): 

"Pugnat  utraque  manu,  nee  lancea  cassa,  nee  ensis 

Cassus  erat,  quocunque  imnu  deducere  vellet. 

Ter  dejectus  equo,  ter  virions  ipse  resumptis 

Major  in  arma  redit :  stimulos  furor  ipse  ministrat. 

Ut  Leo  cum  frendens,  etc. 
******* 

Nullus  in  hoc  hello  sicnti  post  bella  probatum  est 
Victor  vel  victus,  tam  magnos  edidit  ictus." 

*'  The  Norman  writers  and  editors  most  conversant  with  their  own  idiom  in- 
terpret Guiscard  or  Wiscard  by  Callidus,  a  cunning  man.  The  root  {wise)  is 
familiar  to  our  ear;  and  in  the  old  word  Wiseacre  I  can  discern  something  of  a 
similar  sense  and  termination.  T/)v  ^vx^v  TravovpyoTaroQ  is  no  bad  translation 
«f  the  surname  and  character  of  Robert. 
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appears  too  bountiful ;  the  sixth  son  of  Tancred  of  Haute- 
ville  passed  the  Alps  as  a  pilgrim,  and  his  first  military  band 
was  levied  among  the  adventurers  of  Italy.  His  brothers 
and  countrymen  had  divided  the  fertile  lands  of  Apulia,  but 
they  guarded  their  shares  with  the  jealousy  of  avarice ;  the 
aspiring  youth  was  driven  forward  to  the  mountains  of  Cala- 
bria, and  in  his  first  exploits  against  the  Greeks  and  the  na- 
tives it  is  not  easy  to  discriminate  the  hero  from  the  robber. 
To  surprise  a  castle  or  a  convent,  to  ensnare  a  wealthy  citizen, 
to  plunder  the  adjacent  villages  for  necessary  food,  were  the 
obscure  labors  which  formed  and  exercised  the  powers  of  his 
mind  and  body.  The  volunteers  of  Normandy  adhered  to  his 
standard,  and,  under  his  command,  the  peasants  of  Calabria 
assumed  the  name  and  character  of  Normans. 

As  the  genius  of  Robert  expanded  with  his  fortune,  he 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  his  elder  brother,  by  whom,  in  a 

transient  quarrel,  his  life  was  threatened  and  his 
and  success,    liberty  restrained.     After  the  death  of  Humphrey 

the  tender  age  of  his  sons  excluded  them  from  the 
command ;  they  were  reduced  to  a  private  estate  by  the  am- 
bition of  their  guardian  and  uncle ;  and  Guiscard  was  exalted 
on  a  buckler,  and  saluted  Count  of  Apulia  and  general  of  the 
republic.  With  an  increase  of  authority  and  of  force,  he  re- 
sumed the  conquest  of  Calabria,  and  soon  aspired  to  a  rank 
that  should  raise  him  forever  above  the  heads  of  his  equals. 
By  some  acts  of  rapine  or  sacrilege  he  had  incurred  a  papal 
excommunication :  but  Nicholas  the  Second  was  easily  per- 
suaded that  the  divisions  of  friends  could  terminate  only  in 
their  mutual  prejudice ;  that  the  Normans  were  the  faithful 
champions  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  it  was  safer  to  trust  the  al- 
liance of  a  prince  than  the  caprice  of  an  aristocracy.  A  syn 
od  of  one  hundred  bishops  was  convened  at  Melphi;  and  the 
count  interrupted  an  important  enterprise  to  guard  the  per- 
son and  execute  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  His  grat- 
itude and  policy  conferred  on  Robert  and  his  posterity  the 
ducal  title,43  Math  the  investiture  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  all 

u  The  acquisition  of  the  ducal  title  by  Robert  Guiscard  is  a  nice  and  obscure 
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the  lands,  both  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  which  his  sword  could  res- 
cue from  the  schismatic  Greeks  and  the  unbelieving  Sara- 
cens.4* This  apostolic  sanction  might  justify  his  arms:  but 
the  obedience  of  a  free  and  victorious  people  could  not  be 
transferred  without  their  consent;  and  Guiscard  dissembled 
his  elevation  till  the  ensuing  campaign  had  been  illustrated 
by  the  conquest  of  Consenza  and  Reggio.  In  the  hour  of  tri- 
umph he  assembled  his  troops,  and  solicited  the  Normans  to 
confirm  by  their  suffrage  the  judgment  of  the  vicar 

Duke  of  .  ... 

Apulia.  of  Christ :  the  soldiers  hailed  with  joyful  acclama- 

tions their  valiant  duke ;  and  the  counts,  his  former 
equals,  pronounced  the  oath  of  fidelity  with  hollow  smiles  and 
secret  indignation.  After  this  inauguration,  Robert  styled 
himself, "  Py  the  grace  of  God  and  St.  Peter,  Duke  of  Apulia, 
Calabria,  and  hereafter  of  Sicily ;"  and  it  was  the  labor  of 
twenty  years  to  deserve  and  realize  these  lofty  appellations. 
Such  tardy  progress,  in  a  narrow  space,  may  seem  unworthy 
of  the  abilities  of  the  chief  and  the  spirit  of  the  nation :  but 
the  Normans  were  few  in  number ;  their  resources  were  scan- 
ty ;  their  service  was  voluntary  and  precarious.  The  bravest 
designs  of  the  duke  were  sometimes  opposed  by  the  free  voice 
of  his  parliament  of  barons:  the  twelve  counts  of  popular 
election  conspired  against  his  authority;  and  against  their 
perfidious  uncle  the  sons  of  Humphrey  demanded  justice  and 
revenge.  By  his  policy  and  vigor  Guiscard  discovered  their 
plots,  suppressed  their  rebellions,  and  punished  the  guilty  with 
death  or  exile ;  but  in  these  domestic  feuds  his  years,  and  the 
national  strength,  were  unprofitably  consumed.  After  the 
defeat  of  his  foreign  enemies,  the  Greeks,  Lombards,  and  Sara- 
cens, their  broken  forces  retreated  to  the  strong  and  populous 
cities  of  the  sea-coast.     They  excelled  in  the  arts  of  fortifi- 


business.     With  the  good  advice  of  Giannone,  Muratori,  and  St.  Marc,  I  have 
endeavored  to  form  a  consistent  and  probable  narrative. 

44  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  1059,  No.  69)  has  published  the  original  act. 
He  professes  to  have  copied  it  from  the  Liber  Censuum,  a  Vatican  MS.  Yet  a 
Liber  Censuum  of  the  twelfth  century  has  been  printed  by  Muratori  (Antiquit 
medii  JEvi,  torn.  v.  p.  851-908) ;  and  the  names  of  Vatican  and  Cardinal  awaken 
the  suspicions  of  a  Protestant,  and  even  of  a  philosopher. 
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cation  and  defence ;  the  Normans  were  accustomed  to  serve 
on  horseback  in  the  field,  and  their  rude  attempts  could  only 
succeed  by  the  efforts  of  persevering  courage.  The  resistance 
of  Salerno  was  maintained  above  eight  months :  the  siege  or 
blockade  of  Bari  lasted  near  four  years.  In  these  actions  the 
Norman  duke  was  the  foremost  in  every  danger,  in  every  fa- 
tigue the  last  and  most  patient.  As  he  pressed  the  citadel 
of  Salerno  a  huge  stone  from  the  rampart  shattered  one  of 
his  military  engines,  and  by  a  splinter  he  was  wounded  in  the 
breast.  Before  the  gates  of  Bari  he  lodged  in  a  miserable 
hut  or  barrack,  composed  of  dry  branches,  and  thatched  with 
straw — a  perilous  station,  on  all  sides  open  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  winter  and  the  spears  of  the  enemy." 

The  Italian  conquests  of  Robert  correspond  with  the  limits 
of  the  present  kingdom  of  Naples;  and  the  countries  united 
Hie  Italian  by  his  arms  have  not  been  dissevered  by  the  revo- 
conquests.  lutions  of  seven  hundred  years.48  The  monarchy 
has  been  composed  of  the  Greek  provinces  of  Calabria  and 
Apulia,  of  the  Lombard  principality  of  Salerno,  the  republic 
of  Amalphi,  and  the  inland  dependencies  of  the  large  and 
ancient  duchy  of  Beneventum.  Three  districts  only  were 
exempted  from  the  common  law  of  subjection — the  first  for- 
ever, and  the  two  last  till  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury. The  city  and  immediate  territory  of  Benevento  had 
"been  transferred,  by  gift  or  exchange,  from  the  German  em- 
peror to  the  Roman  pontiff ;  and  although  this  holy  land  was 
sometimes  invaded,  the  name  of  St.  Peter  was  finally  more 
potent  than  the  sword  of  the  Normans.  Their  first  colony  of 
A  versa  subdued  and  held  the  state  of  Capua,  and  her  princes 
were  reduced  to  beg  their  bread  before  the  palace  of  their 
fathers.  The  dukes  of  Naples,  the  present  metropolis,  main- 
tained the  popular  freedom  under  the  shadow  of  the  Byzan- 

45  Read  the  Life  of  Guiscard  in  the  second  and  third  books  of  the  Apulian,  the 
first  and  second  books  of  Malaterra. 

46  The  conquests  of  Robert  Guiscard  and  Roger  I.,  the  exemption  of  Benevento 
and  the  twelve  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  are  fairly  exposed  by  Giannone  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  Istoria  Civile,  1.  ix.  x.  xi.,  and  1.  xvii.  p.  460-470.  This 
modern  division  was  not  established  before  the  time  of  Frederick  II. 
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tine  empire.  Among  the  new  acquisitions  of  Guiscard  the 
science  of  Salerno"  and  the  trade  of  Amalphi48  may  detain 
for  a  moment  the  curiosity  of  the  reader.  I.  Of  the  learned 
faculties  jurisprudence  implies  the  previous  establishment  of 
school  of  laws  and  property ;  and  theology  may  perhaps  be 
saiemo.  superseded  by  the  full  light  of  religion  and  rea- 
son. But  the  savage  and  the  sage  must  alike  implore  the  as- 
sistance of  physic ;  and  if  our  diseases  are  inflamed  by  luxu- 
ry, the  mischiefs  of  blows  and  wounds  would  be  more  fre- 
quent in  the  ruder  ages  of  society.  The  treasures  of  Grecian 
medicine  had  been  communicated  to  the  Arabian  colonies  of 
Africa,  Spain,  and  Sicily ;  and  in  the  intercourse  of  peace  and 
war  a  spark  of  knowledge  had  been  kindled  and  cherished  at 
Salerno,  an  illustrious  city,  in  which  the  men  were  honest  and 
the  women  beautiful.49  A  school,  the  first  that  arose  in  the 
darkness  of  Europe,  was  consecrated  to  the  healing  art :  the 
conscience  of  monks  and  bishops  was  reconciled  to  that  salu- 
tary and  lucrative  profession ;  and  a  crowd  of  patients  of  the 
most  eminent  rank  and  most  distant  climates  invited  or  visit- 
ed the  physicians  of  Salerno.  They  were  protected  by  the 
Norman  conquerors;  and  Guiscard,  though  bred  in  arms, 
could  discern  the  merit  and  value  of  a  philosopher.  After  a 
pilgrimage  of  thirty-nine  years,  Constantine,  an  African  Chris- 
tian, returned  from  Bagdad,  a  master  of  the  language  and 
learning  of  the  Arabians ;  and  Salerno  was  enriched  by  the 

41  Giannone  (torn.  ii.  p.  119-127),  Muratori  (Antiquitat.  medii  .^Evi,  torn.  iii. 
dissert,  xliv.  p.  935,  936),  and  Tiraboschi  (Istoria  della  Letteratura  Italiana),  have 
given  an  historical  account  of  these  physicians;  their  medical  knowledge  and 
practice  must  be  left  to  our  physicians. 

48  At  the  end  of  the  Historia  Pandectarum  of  Henry  Brenckmann  (Trajecii  ad 
Rhenum,  1722,  in  4to)  the  indefatigable  author  has  inserted  two  dissertations — 
"De  Republica  Amalphitana,"and  "De  Amalphi  a  Pisanis  direpta,"  which  are 
built  on  the  testimonies  of  one  hundred  and  forty  writers.  Yet  he  has  forgotten 
two  most  important  passages  of  the  embassy  of  Liutprand  (a.d.  969),  which  com- 
pare the  trade  and  navigation  of  Amalphi  with  that  of  Venice. 

49  "Urbs  Latii  non  est  hac  dclitiosior  urbe, 

Frugibus,  arboribus,  vinoque  redundat ;  et  unde 
Non  tibi  poma,  nuces,  non  pulchra  palatia  desunt, 
Non  species  muliebris  abest  probitasque  virorum." 

Gulielmus  Appulus,  1.  iii.  p.  267. 
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practice,  the  lessons,  and  the  writings  of  the  pupil  of  Avicen- 
na.  The  school  of  medicine  has  long  slept  in  the  name  of  a 
university ;  but  her  precepts  are  abridged  in  a  string  of  apho- 
risms, bound  together  in  the  Leonine  verses,  or  Latin  rhymes, 
of  the  twelfth  century.60  II.  Seven  miles  to  the  west  of  Sa- 
lerno, and  thirty  to  the  south  of  Naples,  the  obscure  town  of 
Trade  of  Amalphi  displayed  the  power  and  rewards  of  in- 
Amaiphi.  dustry.  The  land,  however  fertile,  was  of  narrow 
extent ;  but  the  sea  was  accessible  and  open :  the  inhabitants 
first  assumed  the  office  of  supplying  the  Western  world  with 
the  manufactures  and  productions  of  the  East ;  and  this  use- 
ful traffic  was  the  source  of  their  opulence  and  freedom.  The 
government  was  popular,  under  the  administration  of  a  duke 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  Greek  emperor.  Fifty  thousand 
citizens  were  numbered  in  the  walls  of  Amalphi ;  nor  was  any 
city  more  abundantly  provided  with  gold,  silver,  and  the  ob- 
jects of  precious  luxury.  The  mariners  who  swarmed  in  her 
port  excelled  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  navigation  and  as- 
tronomy ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  compass,  which  has  opened 
the  globe,  is  due  to  their  ingenuity  or  good  fortune.  Their 
trade  was  extended  to  the  coasts,  or  at  least  to  the  commodi- 
ties, of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  India;  and  their  settlements  in 
Constantinople,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Alexandria  acquired 
the  privileges  of  independent  colonies."  After  three  hundred 
years  of  prosperity  Amalphi  was  oppressed  by  the  arms  of  the 

B0  Muratori  carries  their  antiquity  above  the  year  (1066)  of  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  the  rex  Anglorum  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  Nor  is  this 
date  affected  by  the  opinion,  or  rather  mistake,  of  Pasquier  (Recherches  de  la 
France,  1.  vii.  ch.  2)  and  Dttcange  (Glossar.  Latin.).  The  practice  of  rhyming,  as 
early  as  the  seventh  century,  was  borrowed  from  the  languages  of  the  North  and 
East  (Muratori,  Antiquitat.  torn.  iii.  dissert,  xl.  p.  686-708). 

81  The  description  of  Amalphi,  by  William  the  Apulian  (1.  iii.  p.  267),  contains 
much  truth  and  some  poetry,  and  the  third  line  may  be  applied  to  the  sailor's 
compass : 

"  Nulla  magis  locuples  argento,  vestibus,  auro 

Partibus  innumeris :  hac  [ac]  plurimus  urbe  moratur 

Nauta  maris  ccelique  vias  aperire  peritus. 

Hue  et  Alexandri  diversa  feruntur  ab  urbe 

Regis,  et  Antiochi.     Gens  hoec  freta  plurima  transit. 

His  [Huic]  Arabes,  Indi,  Siculi  noscuntur  et  Afri. 

Haec  gens  est  totum  prope  nobilitata  per  orbem, 

Et  mercando  ferens,  et  amans  mercata  referre. 
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Normans,  and  sacked  by  the  jealousy  of  Pisa ;  but  the  poverty 
of  one  thousand*  fishermen  is  yet  dignified  by  the  remains  of 
an  arsenal,  a  cathedral,  and  the  palaces  of  royal  merchants. 

Roger,  the  twelfth  and  last  of  the  sons  of  Tancred,  had 
been  long  detained  in  Normandy  by  his  own  and  his  father's 
conquest  of  a&e*  ^e  accepted  the  welcome  summons;  hasten- 
count ifoger.  e&  t°  the  Apulian  camp;  and  deserved  at  first  the 
A.D.io6o-io9a  esteem,  and  afterwards  the  envy,  of  his  elder  broth- 
er. Their  valor  and  ambition  were  equal ;  but  the  youth,  the 
beauty,  the  elegant  manners,  of  Roger,  engaged  the  disinter- 
ested love  of  the  soldiers  and  people.  So  scanty  was  his  al- 
lowance, for  himself  and  forty  followers,  that  he  descended 
from  conquest  to  robbery,  and  from  robbery  to  domestic 
theft ;  and  so  loose  were  the  notions  of  property,  that,  by  his 
own  historian,  at  his  special  command,  he  is  accused  of  steal- 
ing horses  from  a  stable  at  Mel  phi."  His  spirit  emerged  from 
poverty  and  disgrace:  from  these  base  practices  he  rose  to 
the  merit  and  glory  of  a  holy  war ;  and  the  invasion  of  Sicily 
was  seconded  by  the  zeal  and  policy  of  his  brother  Guiscard. 
After  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks,  the  idolaters,  a  most  auda- 
cious reproach  of  the  Catholics,  had  retrieved  their  losses  and 
possessions ;  but  the  deliverance  of  the  island,  so  vainly  un- 
dertaken by  the  forces  of  the  Eastern  empire,  was  achieved 
by  a  small  and  private  band  of  adventurers.53     In  the  first  at- 

69  "Latrocinio  armigerorura  suorum  in  multis  sustentabatur,  quod  quidem  ad 
ejus  ignominiam  non  dicimns  ;  sed  ipsonta  prsecipiente  adhuc  viliora  et  reprehen- 
sibiliora  dicturi  snmns  [de  ipso  scripturi  sumus]  ut  pluribus  patescat,  quam  labori- 
ose  et  cum  quanta  angustia  a  profunda  paupertate  ad  summum  culmen  divitiarum 
vel  honoris  attigeiit."  Such  is  the  preface  of  Malaterra  (1.  i.  c.  25)  to  the  horse- 
stealing. From  the  moment  (1.  i.  c.  19)  that  he  has  mentioned  his  patron  Roger, 
the  elder  brother  sinks  into  the  second  character.  Something  similar  in  Velleius 
Pateiculus  may  be  observed  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 

63  "Duo  sibi  proficua  deputans,  animae  scilicet  et  corporis,  si  terram  idolis  de- 
ditam  ad  cultum  divinum  revocaret  "  (Galfrid  Malaterra,  1.  ii.  c.  1).  The  conquest 
of  Sicily  is  related  in  the  three  last  books,  and  he  himself  has  given  an  accurate 
summary  of  the  chapters  (p.  544-546). 


*  Amain  had  only  one  thousand  inhabitants  at  the  commencement  of  the  eigh- 
teen th  century,  when  it  was  visited  by  Brenckmann  (Brenckmann  de  Rep.  Amalph. 
diss.  i.  c.  23).  At  present  it  has  six  or  eight  thousand.  Hist,  dee  Rep.  Ital.  torn, 
i.p.  30il — G. 
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tempt  Roger  braved,  in  an  open  boat,  the  real  and  fabulous 
dangers  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis ;  landed  with  only  sixty  sol- 
diers on  a  hostile  shore ;  drove  the  Saracens  to  the  gates  of 
Messina ;  and  safely  returned  with  the  spoils  of  the  adjacent 
country.  In  the  fortress  of  Trani  his  active  and  patient  cour- 
age were  equally  conspicuous.  In  his  old  age  he  related  with 
pleasure  that,  by  the  distress  of  the  siege,  himself,  and  the 
countess  his  wife,  had  been  reduced  to  a  single  cloak  or  man- 
tle, which  they  wore  alternately  :  that  in  a  sally  his  horse  had 
been  slain,  and  he  was  dragged  away  by  the  Saracens ;  but 
that  he  owed  his  rescue  to  his  good  sword,  and  had  retreated 
with  his  saddle  on  his  back,  lest  the  meanest  trophy  might  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  miscreants.  In  the  siege  of  Trani, 
three  hundred  Normans  withstood  and  repulsed  the  forces  of 
the  island.  In  the  field  of  Ceramio,  fifty  thousand  horse  and 
foot  were  overthrown  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  Chris- 
tian soldiers,  without  reckoning  St.  George,  who  fought  on 
horseback  in  the  foremost  ranks.  The  captive  banners,  with 
four  camels,  were  reserved  for  the  successor  of  St.  Peter ;  and 
had  these  barbaric  spoils  been  exposed  not  in  the  Vatican,  but 
in  the  Capitol,  they  might  have  revived  the  memory  of  the 
Punic  triumphs.  These  insufficient  numbers  of  the  Normans 
most  probably  denote  their  knights,  the  soldiers  of  honorable 
and  equestrian  rank,  each  of  whom  was  attended  by  five  or 
six  followers  in  the  field  ;54  yet,  with  the  aid  of  this  interpre- 
tation, and  after  every  fair  allowance  on  the  side  of  valor, 
arms,  and  reputation,  the  discomfiture  of  so  many  myriads 
will  reduce  the  prudent  reader  to  the  alternative  of  a  miracle 
or  a  fable.  The  Arabs  of  Sicily  derived  a  frequent  and  pow- 
erful succor  from  their  countrymen  of  Africa :  in  the  siege  of 
Palermo  the  Norman  cavalry  were  assisted  by  the  galleys  of 
Pisa ;  and,  in  the  hour  of  action,  the  envy  of  the  two  brothers 
was  sublimed  to  a  generous  and  invincible  emulation.  After 
a  war  of  thirty  years,55  Roger,  with  the  title  of  Great  Count, 

64  See  the  word  Milites  in  the  Latin  Glossary  of  Ducange. 

65  Of  odd  particulars,  I  learn  from  Malaterra  that  the  Arabs  had  introduced 
into  Sicily  the  use  of  camels  (1.  ii.  c.  33)  and  of  carrier-pigeons  fc.  42);  and  that 
the  bite  of  the  tarantula  provokes  a  windy  disposition,  "  Quae  per  auum  inhonestq 
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obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  largest  and  most  fruitful  isl- 
and of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  his  administration  displays  a 
liberal  and  enlightened  mind  above  the  limits  of  his  age  and 
education.  The  Moslems  were  maintained  in  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  their  religion  and  property  :68  a  philosopher  and  phy- 
sician of  Mazara,  of  the  race  of  Mahomet,  harangued  the  con- 
queror, and  was  invited  to  court ;  his  geography  of  the  seven 
climates  was  translated  into  Latin  ;  and  Roger,  after  a  diligent 
perusal,  preferred  the  work  of  the  Arabian  to  the  writings  of 
the  Grecian  Ptolemy."  A  remnant  of  Christian  natives  had 
promoted  the  success  of  the  Normans :  they  were  rewarded 
by  the  triumph  of  the  cross.  The  island  was  restored  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  tne  Roman  pontiff;  new  bishops  were  planted 
in  the  principal  cities;  and  the  clergy  was  satisfied  by  a  lib- 
eral endowment  of  churches  and  monasteries.  Yet  the  Cath- 
olic hero  asserted  the  rights  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Instead 
of  resigning  the  investiture  of  benefices,  he  dexterously  ap- 
plied to  his  own  profit  the  papal  claims :  the  supremacy  of 
the  crown  was  secured  and  enlarged  by  the  singular  bull 
which  declares  the  princes  of  Sicily  hereditary  and  perpetual 
legates  of  the  Holy  See.68 

To  Robert  Guiscard  the  conquest  of  Sicily  was  more  glo- 

erepitando  etnergit" — a  symptom  most  ridiculously  felt  by  the  whole  Norman 
army  in  their  camp  near  Palermo  (c.  36).  I  shall  add  an  etymology  not  unworthy 
of  the  eleventh  century :  Messana  is  derived  from  Messis,  the  place  from  whence 
the  harvests  of  the  isle  were  sent  in  tribute  to  Rome  (1.  ii.  c.  1). 

66  See  the  capitulation  of  Palermo  in  Malaterra,  1.  ii.  c.  45,  and  Giannone,wh# 
remarks  the  general  toleration  of  the  Saracens  (torn.  ii.  p.  72). 

61  John  Leo  Afer,  Do  Medicis  et  Philosophis  Arabibus,  c.  14,  apud  Fabric.  Bv 
blioth.  Graec.  torn.  xiii.  p.  278, 279.  This  philosopher  is  named  Esseriph  Essachalli, 
and  he  died  in  Africa,  a.h.  516 — a.d.  1122.  Yet  this  story  bears  a  strange  re- 
semblance to  the  Sherif  al  Edrissi,  who  presented  his  book  (Geogiaphia  Nubien- 
eis,  see  preface,  p.  88,  90,  170)  to  Roger,  King  of  Sicily,  a.h.  548 — a.d.  1158 
(D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  786 ;  Prideaux's  Life  of  Mahomet, 
p.  188 ;  Petit  de  la  Croix,  Hist,  de  Gengiscan,  p.  535,  536 ;  Casiri,  Biblioth.  Arab. 
Hispan.  torn.  ii.  p.  9-13)  ;  and  I  am  afraid  of  some  mistake. 

68  Malaterra  remarks  the  foundation  of  the  bishoprics  (I.  iv.  c.  7),  and  produces 
the  original  of  the  bull  (1.  iv.  c.  29).  Giannone  gives  a  rational  idea  of  this  priv- 
ilege, and  the  tribunal  of  the  monarchy  of  Sicily  (torn.  ii.  p.  95-102) ;  and  St. 
Marc  (Abrege,  torn.  iii.  p.  217-301,  first  column)  labors  the  case  with  the  diligence 
of  a  Sicilian  lawyer. 

V.—40 
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rious  than  beneficial :  the  possession  of  Apulia  and  Calabria 
„  ,_     .         was  inadequate  to  his  ambition  ;  and  he  resolved  to 

Robert  in-  x  7  . 

vades  the       embrace  or  create   the  first  occasion  of  invading, 

Eastern  .  . 

empire.  perhaps   of  subduing,  the   Roman   empire  of  the 

East.69  From  his  first  wife,  the  partner  of  his  hum- 
ble fortunes,  he  had  been  divorced  under  the  pretence  of  con- 
sanguinity ;  and  her  son  Bohemond  was  destined  to  imitate, 
rather  than  to  succeed,  his  illustrious  father.  The  second 
wife  of  Guiscard  was  the  daughter  of  the  princes  of  Salerno ; 
the  Lombards  acquiesced  in  the  lineal  succession  of  their  son 
Roger;  their  five  daughters  were  given  in  honorable  nup- 
tials,60 and  one  of  them  was  betrothed,  in  a  tender  age,  to 
Constantine,  a  beautiful  youth,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Emper- 
or Michael.61  But  the  throne  of  Constantinople  was  shaken 
by  a  revolution :  the  imperial  family  of  Ducas  was  confined 
to  the  palace  or  the  cloister ;  and  Robert  deplored  and  resent- 
ed the  disgrace  of  his  daughter  and  the  expulsion  of  his  ally. 
A  Greek,  who  styled  himself  the  father  of  Constantine,  soon 
appeared  at  Salerno,  and  related  the  adventures  of  his  fall 
and  flight.  That  unfortunate  friend  was  acknowledged  by 
the  duke,  and  adorned  with  the  pomp  and  titles  of  imperial 
dignity  :  in  his  triumphal  progress  through  Apulia  and  Cala- 
bria, Michael02  was  saluted  with  the  tears  and  acclamations  of 

69  In  the  first  expedition  of  Robert  against  the  Greeks,  I  follow  Anna  Comnena 
(the  first,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  books  of  the  Alexiad),  William  Appulus  (1.  4th 
and  5th,  p.  270-275),  and  Jeffrey  Malaterra  (1.  iii.  c.  13, 14,  24-29,  39).  Their 
information  is  contemporary  and  authentic,  but  none  of  them  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  war. 

60  One  of  them  was  married  to  Hugh,  the  son  of  Azzo,  or  Axo,  a  marquis  of 
Lombardy,  rich,  powerful,  and  noble  (Gulielm.  Appul.  1.  iii.  p.  267)  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  whose  ancestors  in  the  tenth  and  ninth  are  explored  by  the  critical 
industry  of  Leibnitz  and  Muratori.  From  the  two  elder  sons  of  the  Marquis 
Azzo  are  derived  the  illustrious  lines  of  Brunswick  and  Este.  See  Muratori,  An- 
tichita  Estense. 

61  Anna  Comnena  somewhat  too  wantonly  praises  and  bewails  that  handsome 
boy,  who,  after  the  rupture  of  his  barbaric  nuptials  (1.  i.  p.  23  [torn.  i.  p.  49,  edit. 
Bonn]),  was  betrothed  as  her  husband ;  he  was  ciyaXfMi  Qvoewi;  *  *  *  Qeov  xHP&v 
QiXoTtfiripa.  *  *  *  xpvaov  ykvovg  iiiroppov  ,&ic.  (p.  27  [torn.  i.  p.  57,  edit.  Bonn]). 
Elsewhere  she  describes  the  red  and  white  of  his  skin,  his  hawk's  eyes,  etc.,  1.  iii. 
p.  71  [torn.  i.  p.  135,  edit.  Bonn], 

88  Anna  Comnena,  1.  i.  p.  28,  29  [torn.  i.  p.  58  seq.,  edit.  Bonn];  Gulielm.  Ap* 
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the  people;  and  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh  exhorted  the 
bishops  to  preach,  and  the  Catholics  to  fight,  in  the  pious 
work  of  his  restoration.  His  conversations  with  Robert  were 
frequent  and  familiar;  and  their  mutual  promises  were  jus- 
tified by  the  valor  of  the  Normans  and  the  treasures  of  the 
East.  Tet  this  Michael,  by  the  confession  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  was  a  pageant  and  an  impostor ;  a  monk  who  had  fled 
from  his  convent,  or  a  domestic  who  had  served  in  the  palace. 
The  fraud  had  been  contrived  by  the  subtle  Guiscard;  and 
he  trusted  that,  after  this  pretender  had  given  a  decent  color 
to  his  arms,  he  would  sink,  at  the  nod  of  the  conqueror,  into 
his  primitive  obscurity.  But  victory  was  the  only  argument 
that  could  determine  the  belief  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  ardor 
of  the  Latins  was  much  inferior  to  their  credulity :  the  Nor- 
man veterans  wished  to  enjoy  the  harvest  of  their  toils,  and 
the  unwarlike  Italians  trembled  at  the  known  and  unknown 
dangers  of  a  transmarine  expedition.  In  his  new  levies  Rob- 
ert exerted  the  influence  of  gifts  and  promises,  the  terrors  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority ;  and  some  acts  of  violence 
might  justify  the  reproach  that  age  and  infancy  were  press- 
ed without  distinction  into  the  service  of  their  unrelenting 
prince.  After  two  years'  incessant  preparations,  the  land  and 
naval  forces  were  assembled  at  Otranto,  at  the  heel,  or  ex- 
treme promontory,  of  Italy ;  and  Robert  was  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  who  fought  by  his  side,  his  son  Bohemond,  and  the 
representative  of  the  Emperor  Michael.  Thirteen  hundred 
knights68  of  Norman  race  or  discipline  formed  the  sinews  of 
the  army,  which  might  be  swelled  to  thirty  thousand64  follow- 

pnl.  I.  iv.  p.  271 ;  Galfrid  Malaterra,  1.  iii.  c.  13,  p.  579,  580.  Malaterra  is  more 
cautious  in  his  style ;  but  the  Apulian  is  bold  and  positive. 

"Mentitus  se  Michaelem 
Venerat  a  Danais  quidara  seductor  ad  ilium." 

As  Gregory  VII.  had  believed,  Baronius,  almost  alone,  recognizes  the  Emperor 
Michael  (a.d.  1080,  No.  44). 

63  "  Ipse  armatse  militia?  non  plusquam  mccc  milites  secum  habuisse,  ab  eis  qui 
eidem  negotio  interfuerunt  attestatur  "  (Malaterra,  1.  iii.  c.  24,  p.  583).  These  are 
the  same  whom  the  Apulian  (1.  iv.  p.  273)  styles  the  "equestris  gens  ducis,  equi- 
tes  de  gente  ducis." 

64  Ei£  Tpi&Kovra  x»Xta&ic,  says  Anna  Comnena  (Alexias,  I.  i.  p.  37  [torn,  i 
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ers  of  every  denomination.  The  men,  the  horses,  the  arms, 
the  engines,  the  wooden  towers  covered  with  raw  hides,  were 
embarked  on  board  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels :  the  trans- 
ports had  been  built  in  the  ports  of  Italy,  and  the  galleys 
were  supplied  by  the  alliance  of  the  Republic  of  Eagusa. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf  the  shores  of  Italy  and 
Epirus  incline  towards  each  other.  The  space  between  Brun- 
siegeof  dusium  and  Durazzo,  the  Roman  passage,  is  no 
a.t)?io8i',  more  than  one  hundred  miles  ;65  at  the  last  station 
jnne  it.  0f  Otranto  it  is  contracted  to  fifty  ;66  and  this  nar- 
row distance  had  suggested  to  Pyrrhus  and  Pompey  the  sub- 
lime or  extravagant  idea  of  a  bridge.  Before  the  general 
embarkation  the  Xorman  duke  despatched  Bohemond  with 
fifteen  galleys  to  seize  or  threaten  the  Isle  of  Corfu,  to  sur- 
vey the  opposite  coast,  and  to  secure  a  harbor  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Yallona  for  the  landing  of  the  troops.  They 
passed  and  landed  without  perceiving  an  enemy;  and  this 
successful  experiment  displayed  the  neglect  and  decay  of  the 
naval  power  of  the  Greeks.  The  islands  of  Epirus  and  the 
maritime  towns  were  subdued  by  the  arms  or  the  name  of 
Robert,  who  led  his  fleet  and  army  from  Corfu  (I  use  the 
modern  appellation)  to  the  siege  of  Durazzo.  That  city,  the 
western  key  of  the  empire,  was  guarded  by  ancient  renown 
and  recent  fortifications,  by  George  Palseologus,  a  patrician, 
victorious  in  the  Oriental  wars,  and  a  numerous  garrison  of 
Albanians  and  Macedonians,  who,  in  every  age,  have  maintain- 
ed the  character  of  soldiers.     In  the  prosecution  of  his  enter- 

p.  75,  edit.  Bonn]);  and  her  account  tallies  with  the  number  and  lading  of  the 
ships.  "Ivit  in  [contra]  Dyrrachium  cum  xv  millibus  hominum,"  says  the 
Chronicon  Breve  Nonnannicum  (Muratori,  Scriptores,  torn.  v.  p.  278).  I  have 
endeavored  to  reconcile  these  reckonings. 

65  The  Itinerary  of  Jerusalem  (p.  609,  edit.  Wesseling)  gives  a  true  and  reason- 
able space  of  a  thousand  stadia,  or  one  hundred  miles,  which  is  strangely  doubled 
by  Strabo  (I.  vi.  p.  433  [p.  283,  edit.  Casaub.])  and  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  iii.  16). 

68  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  iii.  6, 16)  allows  "  quinquaginta  millia"  for  this  "brevissi- 
mus  cursus,"  and  agrees  with  the  real  distance  from  Otranto  to  La  Vallona,  or 
Aulon  (D'Anville,  Analyse  de  la  Carte  des  Cotes  de  la  Grece,  etc.,  p.  3-6).  Her- 
molaus  Barbaras,  who  substitutes  centum  (Haiduin,  Not.  lxvi.  in  Pliu.  1.  iii.), 
might  have  been  corrected  by  every  Venetian  pilot  who  had  sailed  out  of  the 
gulf. 
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prise  the  courage  of  Guiscard  was  assailed  by  every  form  of 
clanger  and  mischance.  In  the  most  propitious  season  of  the 
year,  as  his  fleet  passed  along  the  coast,  a  storm  of  wind  and 
6now  unexpectedly  arose:  the  Adriatic  was  swelled  by  the 
raging  blast  of  the  south,  and  a  new  shipwreck  confirmed 
the  old  infamy  of  the  Acroceraunian  rocks.87  The  sails,  the 
masts,  and  the  oars  were  shattered  or  torn  away ;  the  sea  and 
shore  were  covered  with  the  fragments  of  vessels,  with  arms 
and  dead  bodies;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  provisions  were 
either  drowned  or  damaged.  The  ducal  galley  was  laborious- 
ly rescued  from  the  waves,  and  Robert  halted  seven  days  ou 
the  adjacent  cape  to  collect  the  relics  of  his  loss  and  revive 
the  drooping  spirits  of  his  soldiers.  The  Normans  were  no 
longer  the  bold  and  experienced  mariners  who  had  explored 
the  ocean  from  Greenland  to  Mount  Atlas,  and  who  smiled 
at  the  petty  dangers  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  had  wept 
during  the  tempest;  they  were  alarmed  by  the  hostile  ap- 
proach of  the  Venetians,  who  had  been  solicited  by  the 
prayers  and  promises  of  the  Byzantine  court.  The  first 
clay's  action  was  not  disadvantageous  to  Bohemond,  a  beard- 
less youth,88  who  led  the  naval  powers  of  his  father.  All 
night  the  galleys  of  the  republic  lay  on  their  anchors  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent ;  and  the  victory  of  the  second  day  was 
decided  by  the  dexterity  of  their  evolutions,  the  station  of 
their  archers,  the  weight  of  their  javelins,  and  the  borrowed 
aid  of  the  Greek-fire.  The  Apulian  and  Ragusian  vessels 
fled  to  the  shore,  several  were  cut  from  their  cables  and  drag- 
ged away  by  the  conqueror;  and  a  sally  from  the  town  car- 
ried slaughter  and  dismay  to  the  tents  of  the  Norman  duke. 
A  seasonable  relief  was  poured  into  Dnrazzo,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  besiegers  had  lost  the  command  of  the  sea,  the  islands  and 

61  "Infames  scopulos  Acroceraunia,"  Horat.  carm.  i.  3.  Tlie  "praecipitem  Af- 
ricum  decertantem  Aquilonibus  et  rabiem  Noti,"  and  the  "monstra  natantia"  of 
the  Adriatic,  are  somewhat  enlarged  ;  but  Horace  trembling  for  the  life  of  Virgil 
is  an  interesting  moment  in  the  history  of  poetry  and  friendship. 

68  TJij/  de  elg  top  Truytxtva  avrov  i(pvtpi(javTi})v  (Alexias,  1.  iv.  p.  106  [torn.  i. 
p.  193,  edit.  Bonn]).  Yet  the  Normans  shaved,  and  the  Venetians  wore  their 
beards :  they  must  have  derided  the  no  beard  of  Bohemond ;  a  harsh  interpreta- 
tion!    (Ducange,  Not.  ad  Alexiacl.  p.  283.) 
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maritime  towns  withdrew  from  the  camp  the  supply  of  trib- 
ute and  provision.  That  camp  was  soon  afflicted  with  a  pes- 
tilential disease ;  five  hundred  knights  perished  by  an  inglo- 
rious death ;  and  the  list  of  burials  (if  all  could  obtain  a  de- 
cent burial)  amounted  to  ten  thousand  persons.  Under  these 
calamities  the  mind  of  Guiscard  alone  was  firm  and  invinci- 
ble ;  and  while  he  collected  new  forces  from  Apulia  and  Sic- 
ily, he  battered,  or  scaled,  or  sapped  the  walls  of  Durazzo. 
But  his  industry  and  valor  were  encountered  by  equal  valor 
and  more  perfect  industry.  A  movable  turret,  of  a  size  and 
capacity  to  contain  five  hundred  soldiers,  had  been  rolled  for- 
wards to  the  foot  of  the  rampart:  but  the  descent  of  the  door 
or  drawbridge  was  checked  by  an  enormous  beam,  and  the 
wooden  structure  was  instantly  consumed  by  artificial  flames. 
While  the  Roman  empire  was  attacked  by  the  Turks  in 
the  East,  and  the  Normans  in  the  West,  the  aged  successor 
The  army  °f  Michael  surrendered  the  sceptre  to  the  hands 
of theEmper-  °^  Alexius,  an  illustrious  captain,  and  the  founder 
ApHi-Iep-  °f  the  Comnenian  dynasty.  The  Princess  Anne, 
tember.  ^-g  daughter  and  historian,  observes,  in  her  affect- 
ed style,  that  even  Hercules  was  unequal  to  a  double  com- 
bat; and  on  this  principle  she  approves  a  hasty  peace  with 
the  Turks,  which  allowed  her  father  to  undertake  in  person 
the  relief  of  Durazzo.  On  his  accession,  Alexius  found  the 
camp  without  soldiers,  and  the  treasury  without  money ;  yet 
such  were  the  vigor  and  activity  of  his  measures,  that  in  six 
months  he  assembled  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,69  and 
performed  a  march  of  five  hundred  miles.  His  troops  were 
levied  in  Europe  and  Asia,  from  Peloponnesus  to  the  Black 
Sea;  his  majesty  was  displayed  in  the  silver  arms  and  rich 


69  Muratori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  ix.  p.  136,  137)  observes  that  some  authors 
(Petrus  Diacon.  Chron.  Casinen.  1.  iii.  c.  49)  compose  the  Greek  army  of  170,000 
men,  but  that  the  hundred  may  be  struck  off,  and  that  Malaterra  reckons  only 
70,000:  a  slight  inattention.  The  passage  to  which  he  alludes  is  in  the  Chroni- 
cle of  Lupus  Protospata  (Script.  Ital.  torn.  v.  p.  45).  Malaterra  (1.  iii.  c.  27)  speaks 
in  high  but  indefinite  terms  of  the  emperor,  "Cum  copiis  iunumerabilibus:"  lik« 
the  Apulian  poet  (1.  iv.  p.  272)  : 

"More  locustarum  montes  et  plana  teguntur." 
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trappings  of  the  companies  of  horse-guards ;  and  the  emperor 
was  attended  by  a  train  of  nobles  and  princes,  some  of  whom, 
in  rapid  succession,  had  been  clothed  with  the  purple,  and 
were  indulged  by  the  lenity  of  the  times  in  a  life  of  affluence 
and  dignity.  Their  youthful  ardor  might  animate  the  multi- 
lade  ;  but  their  love  of  pleasure  and  contempt  of  subordina- 
tion were  pregnant  with  disorder  and  mischief;  and  their  im- 
portunate clamors  for  speedy  and  decisive  action  disconcert- 
ed  the  prudence  of  Alexius,  who  might  have  surrounded  and 
starved  the  besieging  army.  The  enumeration  of  provinces 
recalls  a  sad  comparison  of  the  past  and  present  limits  of  the 
Roman  world :  the  raw  levies  were  drawn  together  in  haste 
and  terror ;  and  the  garrisons  of  Anatolia,  or  Asia  Minor,  had 
been  purchased  by  the  evacuation  of  the  cities  which  were 
immediately  occupied  by  the  Turks.  The  strength  of  the 
Greek  army  consisted  in  the  Varangians,  the  Scandinavian 
guards,  whose  numbers  were  recently  augmented  by  a  colony 
of  exiles,  and  volunteers  from  the  British  island  of  Thule. 
Under  the  yoke  of  the  Norman  conqueror,  the  Danes  and 
English  were  oppressed  and  united :  a  band  of  adventurous 
youths  resolved  to  desert  a  land  of  slavery :  the  sea  was  open 
to  their  escape ;  and,  in  their  long  pilgrimage,  they  visited 
every  coast  that  afforded  any  hope  of  liberty  and  revenge. 
They  were  entertained  in  the  service  of  the  Greek  emperor ; 
and  their  first  station  was  in  a  new  city  on  the  Asiatic  shore : 
but  Alexius  soon  recalled  them  to  the  defence  of  his  person 
and  palace ;  and  bequeathed  to  his  successors  the  inheritance 
of  their  faith  and  valor.70  The  name  of  a  Norman  invader 
revived  the  memory  of  their  wrongs :  they  marched  with 
alacrity  against  the  national  foe,  and  panted  to  regain  in  Epi- 
rus  the  glory  which  they  had  lost  in  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
The  Varangians  were  supported  by  some  companies  of  Franks 
or  Latins ;  and  the  rebels  who  had  fled  to  Constantinople 
from  the  tyrannj^  of  Guiscard  were  eager  to  signalize  their 

70  See  William  of  Malmesbury  de  Gestis  Anglorum,  1.  ii.  p.  92.  '(  Alexius 
fidem  Anglorura  suspieiens  praecipuis  familiaritatibus  suis  eos  applicabat,  amorem 
eorum  filio  transcribens."  Ordericus  Vitalis  (Hisr.  Eccles.  1.  iv.  p.  508 ;  1.  vii. 
p.  641)  relates  their  emigration  from  England  and  their  service  in  Greece. 
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zeal  and  gratify  their  revenge.  In  this  emergency  the  em-. 
peror  had  not  disdained  the  impure  aid  of  the  Paulicians  ox 
Manichseans  of  Thrace  and  Bulgaria ;  and  these  heretics  united 
with  the  patience  of  martyrdom  the  spirit  and  discipline  of 
active  valor."  The  treaty  with  the  sultan  had  procured  a 
supply  of  some  thousand  Turks ;  and  the  arrows  of  the  Scyth- 
ian horse  were  opposed  to  the  lances  of  the  Norman  cavalry. 
On  the  report  and  distant  prospect  of  these  formidable  num- 
bers, Robert  assembled  a  council  of  his  principal  officers. 
"You  behold,"  said  he,  "your  danger:  it  is  urgent  and  inev- 
itable. The  hills  are  covered  with  arms  and  standards;  and 
the  emperor  of  the  Greeks  is  accustomed  to  wars  and  tri- 
umphs. Obedience  and  union  are  our  only  safety ;  and  I  am 
ready  to  yield  the  command  to  a  more  worthy  leader."  The 
vote  and  acclamation,  even  of  his  secret  enemies,  assured  him, 
in  that  perilous  moment,  of  their  esteem  and  confidence ;  and 
the  duke  thus  continued :  "  Let  us  trust  in  the  rewards  of  vic- 
tory, and  deprive  cowardice  of  the  means  of  escape.  Let  us 
burn  our  vessels  and  our  baggage,  and  give  battle  on  this  spot,  ' 
as  if  it  were  the  place  of  our  nativity  and  our  burial."  The 
resolution  was  unanimously  approved  ;  and,  without  confining 
himself  to  his  lines,  Guiscard  awaited  in  battle-array  the  near- 
er approach  of  the  enemy.  Hit  rear  was  covered  by  a  small 
river ;  his  right  wing  extended  to  the  sea ;  his  left  to  the 
hills :  nor  was  he  conscious,  perhaps,  that  on  the  same  ground 
Caesar  and  Pompey  had  formerly  disputed  the  empire  of  the  j 
world." 

Against  the  advice  of  his  wisest  captains,  Alexius  resolved  | 
to  risk  the  event  of  a  general  action,  and  exhorted  the  garri- 
Battie  of        son  °f  Durazzo  to  assist  their  own  deliverance  by   I 
a-d'ToI'i"        a  well-timed  sally  from  the  town.     He  marched  in 
October  is.      f.wo  columns  to  surprise  the  Normans  before  day- 
break on  two  different  sides:  his  light  cavalry  was  scattered 

71  See  the  Apulian  (I.  i.  p.  256).  The  character  and  story  of  these  Manichseans 
has  been  the  subject  of  the  fifty-fourth  chapter. 

w  See  the  simple  and  masterly  narrative  of  Cajsar  himself  (Comment,  de  Bell. 
Civil,  iii.  41-75).  It  is  a  pity  that  Quintus  Icilius  (M.  Guischard)  did  not  live  10 
analyze  these  operations,  as  he  has  done  the  campaigns  of  Africa  and  Spain. 
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over  the  plain ;  the  archers  formed  the  second  line ;  and  the 
Varangians  claimed  the  honors  of  the  vanguard.  In  the  first 
onset  the  battle-axes  of  the  strangers  made  a  deep  and  bloody 
impression  on  the  army  of  Guiscard,  which  was  now  reduced 
to  fifteen  thousand  men.  The  Lombards  and  Calabrians  ig- 
nominiously  turned  their  backs ;  they  fled  towards  the  river 
and  the  sea ;  but  the  bridge  had  been  broken  down  to  check 
the  sally  of  the  garrison,  and  the  coast  was  lined  with  the  Ve- 
netian galleys,  who  played  their  engines  among  the  disorderly 
throng.  On  the  verge  of  ruin,  they  were  saved  by  the  spirit 
and  conduct  of  their  chiefs.  Gaita,  the  wife  of  Robert,  is 
painted  by  the  Greeks  as  a  warlike  Amazon,  a  second  Pallas ; 
less  skilful  in  arts,  but  not  less  terrible  in  arms,  than  the  Athe- 
nian goddess  :73  though  wounded  by  an  arrow,  she  stood  her 
ground,  and  strove,  by  her  exhortation  and  example,  to  rally 
the  flying  troops.74  Her  female  voice  was  seconded  by  the 
more  powerful  voice  and  arm  of  the  Norman  duke,  as  calm 
in  action  as  he  was  magnanimous  in  council :  "  Whither,"  he 
cried  aloud, "  whither  do  ye  fly  ?  Your  enemy  is  implacable  ; 
and  death  is  less  grievous  than  servitude."  The  moment  was 
decisive :  as  the  Varangians  advanced  before  the  line,  they 
discovered  the  nakedness  of  their  flanks :  the  main  battle  of 
the  duke,  of  eight  hundred  knights,  stood  firm  and  entire ; 
they  couched  their  lances,  and  the  Greeks  deplore  the  furi- 
ous and  irresistible  shock  of  the  French  cavalry.'6    Alexius 

13  ITaXXac  a\X»j  k&v  fir}  'AOjjwj,  which  is  very  properly  translated  by  the  Pres- 
ident Cousin  (Hist,  de  Constantinople,  torn.  iv.  p.  131,  in  12mo),  "  Qui  combar- 
toit  comme  une  Pallas,  quoiqu'elle  ne  fut  pas  aussi  savante  que  celle  d'Athenes." 
The  Grecian  goddess  was  composed  of  two  discordant  characters — of  Neith,  the 
work-woman  of  Sais  in  Egypt,  and  of  a  virgin  Amazon  of  the  Tritonian  lake  in 
Libya  (Banier,  Mythologie,  torn.  iv.  p.  1-31,  in  12mo). 

14  Anna  Comnena  (1.  iv.  p.  116  [torn.  i.  p.  210,  edit.  Bonn])  admires,  with  some 
degree  of  terror,  her  masculine  virtues.  They  were  more  familiar  to  the  Latins ; 
and  though  the  Apulian  (1.  iv.  p.  273)  mentions  her  presence  and  her  wound,  be 
represents  her  as  far  less  intrepid. 

11  Uxor  in  hoc  bello  Roberti  forte  sagitta 
Quadam  laesa  fuit :  quo  vulnere  territa,  nullam 
Dum  sperabat  opem,  se  poene  subegerat  hosti." 

The  last  is  an  unlucky  word  for  a  female  prisoner. 
"s   Atto  ri}£  tov  'Pojiireprov  TrpotjyTjaaiievrjg  fidxis  yiwoaKuv  rqv  Tpwrgv  rord 
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was  not  deficient  in  the  duties  of  a  soldier  or  a  general ;  but 
he  no  sooner  beheld  the  slaughter  of  the  Varangians  and  the 
flight  of  the  Turks,  than  he  despised  his  subjects,  and  despair- 
ed of  his  fortune.  The  Princess  Anne,  who  drops  a  tear  on 
this  melancholy  event,  is  reduced  to  praise  the  strength  and 
swiftness  of  her  father's  horse,  and  his  vigorous  struggle  when 
he  was  almost  overthrown  by  the  stroke  of  a  lance  which  had 
shivered  the  imperial  helmet.  His  desperate  valor  broke 
through  a  squadron  of  Franks  who  opposed  his  flight ;  and 
after  wandering  two  days  and  as  many  nights  in  the  moun- 
tains, he  found  some  repose  of  body,  though  not  of  mind,  in 
the  walls  of  Lychuidus.  The  victorious  Robert  reproached 
the  tardy  and  feeble  pursuit  which  had  suffered  the  escape  of 
so  illustrious  a  prize :  but  he  consoled  his  disappointment  by 
the  trophies  and  standards  of  the  field,  the  wealth  and  luxury 
of  the  Byzantine  camp,  and  the  glory  of  defeating  an  army 
five  times  more  numerous  than  his  own.  A  multitude  of 
Italians  had  been  the  victims  of  their  own  fears;  but  only 
thirty  of  his  knights  were  slain  in  this  memorable  day.  In 
the  Roman  host,  the  loss  of  Greeks,  Turks,  and  English 
amounted  to  five  or  six  thousand :n  the  plain  of  Durazzo  was 
stained  with  noble  and  royal  blood ;  and  the  end  of  the  im- 
postor Michael  was  more  honorable  than  his  life. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Guiscard  was  not  afflicted  by 
the  loss  of  a  costly  pageant,  which  had  merited  only  the  con- 
Dnrazzo  tempt  and  derision  of  the  Greeks.  After  their  de- 
ia»?ios2,  fea*  they  8tiH  persevered  iu  the  defence  of  Duraz- 
Feb.  8.  zo .  aa(j  a  yenetian  commander  supplied  the  place 

of  George  Palseologus,  who  had  been  imprudently  called 
away  from  his  station.  The  tents  of  the  besiegers  were  con- 
verted into  barracks,  to  sustain  the  inclemency  of  the  winter ; 

toiv  ivavriuiv  'nnraoiav  tojv  KeXruiv  avvirowrov  (Anna,  1.  v.  p.  133  [torn.  i.  p.  137, 
edit.  Bonn])  ;  and  elsewhere  ical  yap  KeXrdc  avijp  irag  InoxovfitvoQ  fitv  avinrotCTOQ 
rrjv  opfirjv  Kal  ri]v  Seav  lariv  (p.  140  [torn.  i.  p.  251,  edit.  Bonn]).  The  pedantry 
of  the  princess  in  the  choice  of  classic  appellations  encouraged  Ducange  to  apply 
to  his  countrymen  the  characters  of  the  ancient  Gauls. 

16  Lupus  Protospata  (torn.  v.  p.  45)  says  6000  ;  William  the  Apulian  more  than 
5000  (1.  iv.  p.  273).  Their  modesty  is  singular  and  laudable  ;  they  might  with  so 
little  trouble  have  slain  two  or  three  myriads  of  schismatics  and  infidels  1 
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and  in  answer  to  the  defiance  of  the  garrison,  Robert  insinu- 
ated that  his  patience  was  at  least  equal  to  their  obstinacy." 
Perhaps  he  already  trusted  to  his  secret  correspondence  with 
a  Venetian  noble,  who  sold  the  city  for  a  rich  and  honorable 
marriage.  At  the  dead  of  night  several  rope-ladders  were 
dropped  from  the  walls ;  the  light  Calabrians  ascended  in  si- 
lence ;  and  the  Greeks  were  awakened  by  the  name  and  trump- 
ets of  the  conqueror.  Yet  they  defended  the  streets  three 
days  against  an  enemy  already  master  of  the  rampart;  and 
near  seven  months  elapsed  between  the  first  investment  and 
the  final  surrender  of  the  place.  From  Durazzo  the  Norman 
duke  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Epirus  or  Albania ;  traversed 
the  first  mountains  of  Thessaly ;  surprised  three  hundred 
English  in  the  city  of  Castoria;  approached  Thessalonica ; 
and  made  Constantinople  tremble.  A  more  pressing  duty 
suspended  the  prosecution  of  his  ambitious  designs.  By 
shipwreck,  pestilence,  and  the  sword,  his  army  was  reduced  to 
a  third  of  the  original  numbers ;  and  instead  of  being  recruit- 
ed from  Italy,  he  was  informed,  by  plaintive  epistles,  of  the 
mischiefs  and  dangers  which  had  been  produced  by  his  ab- 
sence :  the  revolt  of  the  cities  and  barons  of  Apulia ;  the  dis- 
tress of  the  pope ;  and  the  approach  or  invasion  of  Henry, 
Eeturn  of  King  of  Germany.  Highly  presuming  that  his 
acuonsof*1  person  was  sufficient  for  the  public  safety,  he  re- 
Bohemond.  passed  the  sea  in  a  single  brigantine,  and  left  the 
remains  of  the  army  under  the  command  of  his  son  and  the 
Norman  counts,  exhorting  Bohemond  to  respect  the  freedom 
of  his  peers,  and  the  counts  to  obey  the  authority  of  their 
leader.  The  son  of  Guiscard  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  fa- 
ther ;  and  the  two  destroyers  are  compared  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  caterpillar  and  the  locust,  the  last  of  whom  devours  what- 
ever has  escaped  the  teeth  of  the  former.78    After  winning 

"  The  Romans  had  changed  the  inauspicious  name  of  Epi-damnus  to  Dyrra- 
chium  (Plin.  iii.  26)  ;  and  the  vulgar  corruption  ofDuracium  (see  Malaterra)  bore 
some  affinity  to  hardness.  One  of  Robert's  names  was  Durand,  a  durando:  poor 
wit !  (Alberic.  Monach.  in  Chron.  apud  Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  ix.  p.  137.) 

18  Bpovxovc  Kai  aicpidaQ  UTrtv  av  tiq  avrov<;,  [tuv]  narkpa  ical  [roj']  v'iov  (Anna, 
1.  i.  p.  35  [torn.  i.  p.  70,  edit.  Bonn]).     By  thssa  similes,  so  different  from  those 
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two  battles  against  the  emperor,  he  descended  into  the  plain 
of  Thessaly  and  besieged  Larissa,  the  fabulous  realm  of 
Achilles,78  which  contained  the  treasure  and  magazines  of  the 
Byzantine  camp.  Yet  a  just  praise  must  not  be  refused  to 
the  fortitude  and  prudence  of  Alexius,  who  bravely  struggled 
with  the  calamities  of  the  times.  In  the  poverty  of  the  State, 
he  presumed  to  borrow  the  superfluous  ornaments  of  the 
churches :  the  desertion  of  the  Manichseans  was  supplied  by 
some  tribes  of  Moldavia :  a  reinforcement  of  seven  thousand 
Turks  replaced  and  revenged  the  loss  of  their  brethren ;  and 
the  Greek  soldiers  were  exercised  to  ride,  to  draw  the  bow, 
and  to  the  daily  practice  of  ambuscades  and  evolutions. 
Alexius  had  been  taught  by  experience  that  the  formidable 
cavalry  of  the  Franks  on  foot  was  unfit  for  action,  and  almost 
incapable  of  motion  ;80  his  archers  were  directed  to  aim  their 
arrows  at  the  horse  rather  than  the  man;  and  a  variety  of 
spikes  and  snares  were  scattered  over  the  ground  on  which  he 
might  expect  an  attack.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Larissa  the 
events  of  war  were  protracted  and  balanced.  The  courage  of 
Bohemond  was  always  conspicuous,  and  often  successful ;  but 
his  camp  was  pillaged  by  a  stratagem  of  the  Greeks ;  the  city 
was  impregnable;  and  the  venal  or  discontented  counts  de- 
serted his  standard,  betrayed  their  trusts,  and  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor.  Alexius  returned  to  Constantinople 
with  the  advantage,  rather  than  the  honor,  of  victory.  After 
evacuating  the  conquests  which  he  could  no  longer  defend, 

of  Homer,  she  wishes  to  inspire  contempt  as  well  as  horror  for  the  little  noxious 
animal,  a  conqueror.  Most  unfortunately,  the  common  sense,  or  common  non- 
sense, of  mankind,  resists  her  laudable  design. 

19  "  Prodiit  hac  auctor  Trojanse  cladis  Achilles." 

The  supposition  of  the  Apulian  (1.  v.  p.  275)  may  be  excused  by  the  more  classic 
poetry  of  Virgil  (^Eneid  II.  197)  Larissaeus  Achilles,  but  it  is  not  justified  by  the 
geography  of  Homer. 

80  The  ruiv  mSiXwv  -KpoaXfiara,  which  encumbered  the  knights  on  foot,  have 
been  ignorantly  translated  spurs  (Anna  Comnena,  Alexias,  1.  v.  p.  140  [torn.  i. 
p.  251,  edit.  Bonn]).  Ducange  has  explained  the  true  sense  by  a  ridiculous  and 
inconvenient  fashion,  which  lasted  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
Tliese  peaks,  in  the  form  of  a  scorpion,  were  sometimes  two  feet,  and  fastened  to 
the  knee  with  a  silver  chain. 
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the  son  of  Guiscard  embarked  for  Italy,  and  was  embraced 
by  a  father  who  esteemed  his  merit,  and  sympathized  in  his 
misfortune. 

Of  the  Latin  princes,  the  allies  of  Alexius  and  enemies  of 
Robert,  the  most  prompt  and  powerful  was  Henry  the  Third 

or  Fourth,  King  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  future 
Heni-y^Fi.'  Emperor  of  the  West.  The  epistle  of  the  Greek 
the'Greeks.     monarch81  to  his  brother  is  filled  with  the  warmest 

professions  of  friendship,  and  the  most  lively  desire 
of  strengthening  their  alliance  by  every  public  and  private 
tie.  He  congratulates  Henry  on  his  success  in  a  just  and  pi- 
ous war,  and  complains  that  the  prosperity  of  his  own  empire 
is  disturbed  by  the  audacious  enterprises  of  the  Norman  Rob- 
ert. The  list  of  his  presents  expresses  the  manners  of  the 
age — a  radiated  crown  of  gold,  a  cross  set  with  pearls  to  hang 
on  the  breast,  a  case  of  relics  with  the  names  and  titles  of  the 
saints,  a  vase  of  crystal,  a  vase  of  sardonyx,  some  balm,  most 
probably  of  Mecca,  and  one  hundred  pieces  of  purple.  To 
these  he  added  a  more  solid  present,  of  one  hundred  and  for- 
ty-four thousand  Byzantines  of  gold,  with  a  farther  assurance 
of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand,  so  soon  as  Henry  should 
have  entered  in  arms  the  Apulian  territories,  and  confirmed 
by  an  oath  the  league  against  the  common  enemy.  The  Ger- 
man,88 who  was  already  in  Lombardy  at  the  head  of  an  army 
and  a  faction,  accepted  these  liberal  offers,  and  marched  to- 
wards the  south :  his  speed  was  checked  by  the  sound  of  the 
battle  of  Durazzo  ;  but  the  influence  of  his  arms,  or  name,  in 
the  hasty  return  of  Robert,  was  a  full  equivalent  for  the  Gre- 
cian bribe.  Henry  was  the  sincere  adversary  of  the  Normans, 
the  allies  and  vassals  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  his  implacable 
foe.     The  long  quarrel  of  the  throne  and  mitre  had  been 

81  The  epistle  itself  (Alexias,  1.  iii.  p.  93,  94,  95  [torn.  i.  p.  174-177,  edit.  Bonn]) 
well  deserves  to  be  read.  There  is  one  expression,  aarpoiriXaicvv  dtdefilvov  /ierd 
Xpvoaipiov  [p.  177],  which  Ducange  does  not  understand.  I  have  endeavored  to 
grope  out  a  tolerable  meaning:  xpvod(j>iov  is  a  golden  crown;  aarpoirtXticue  is 
explained  by  Simon  Portius  (in  Lexico  Graeco-Barbar.),  by  Kipavvbg,  irpijaT^p,  a 
flash  of  lightning. 

82  For  these  general  events  I  must  refer  to  the  general  historians  Sigonius,  Ba- 
ronius,  Muratori,  Mosheim,  St.  Marc,  etc. 
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recently  kindled  by  the  zeal  and  ambition  of  that  haughty 
priest:83  the  king  and  the  pope  had  degraded  each  other;  and 
each  had  seated  a  rival  on  the  temporal  or  spiritual  throne  of 
his  antagonist.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  Swabian 
rebel,  Henry  descended  into  Italy,  to  assume  the  imperial 
crown,  and  to  drive  from  the  Vatican  the  tyrant  of 
Rome.  the  Church.84     But  the  Roman  people  adhered  to 

a.d.  1081-1 084.  .      .  !       .  /..ni 

the  cause  ot  Gregory :  their  resolution  was  fortified 
by  supplies  of  men  and  money  from  Apulia;  and  the  city- 
was  thrice  ineffectually  besieged  by  the  King  of  Germany. 
In  the  fourth  year  he  corrupted,  as  it  is  said,  with  Byzantine 
gold,  the  nobles  of  Rome,  whose  estates  and  castles  had  been 
a.d.1084,  ruined  by  the  war.  The  gates,  the  bridges,  and 
March  f]»  fifty  hostages  were  delivered  into  his  hands :  the 
31*  anti-pope,  Clement  the  Third,  was  consecrated  in 
the  Lateran :  the  grateful  pontiff  crowned  his  protector  in 
the  Vatican ;  and  the  Emperor  Henry  fixed  his  residence  in 
the  Capitol,  as  the  lawful  successor  of  Augustus  and  Charle- 
magne. The  ruins  of  the  Septizonium  were'  still  defended 
by  the  nephew  of  Gregory:  the  pope  himself  was  invested  in 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo;  and  his  last  hope  was  in  the  courage 
and  fidelity  of  his  Norman  vassal.    Their  friendship  had  been 

83  The  lives  of  Gregory  VII.  are  either  legends  or  invectives  (St.  Marc,  Abre'ge', 
torn.  iii.  p.  235,  etc.) ;  and  his  miraculous  or  magical  performances  are  alike  in- 
credible to  a  modern  reader.  He  will,  as  usual,  find  some  instruction  in  Lo  Clerc 
(Vie  de  Hildebrand,  Biblioth.  ancienne  et  moderne,  torn,  viii.),  and  much  amuse- 
ment in  Bayle  (Dictionnaire  Critique,  Grigoire  VII.).  That  pope  was  undoubt- 
edly a  great  man,  a  second  Athanasius,  in  a  more  fortunate  age  of  the  Church. 
May  I  presume  to  add  that  the  portrait  of  Athanasius  is  one  of  the  passages  of 
my  history  (vol.  ii.  p.  516  seq.)  with  which  I  am  the  least  dissatisfied?* 

84  Anna,  with  the  rancor  of  a  Greek  schismatic,  calls  him  KaratrrvaToq  ovtoq 
Huttciq  (1.  i.  p.  32  [torn.  i.  p.  66,  edit.  Bonn]),  a  pope,  or  priest,  worthy  to  be  spit 
upon  ;  and  accuses  him  of  scourging,  shaving,  and  perhaps  of  castrating,  the  am- 
bassadors of  Henry  (p.  31,  33).  But  this  outrage  is  improbable  and  doubtful  (see 
the  sensible  preface  of  Cousin). 


*  There  is  a  fair  Life  of  Gregory  the  Seventh  by  Voigt  (Weimar,  1815),  which 
has  been  translated  into  French.  M.  Villemain,  it  is  understood,  has  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  this  remarkable  character,  to  whom  his  eloquence  may 
do  justice.  There  is  much  valuable  information  on  the  subject  in  the  accurate 
work  of  Stenzel,  Gescliichte  Deutschlands  unter  den  Frankischen  Kaisern  —  the 
History  of  Germany  under  the  Emperors  of  the  Franconian  Race. — M. 
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interrupted  by  some  reciprocal  injuries  and  complaints ;  but, 
on  this  pressing  occasion,  Guiscard  was  urged  by  the  obliga- 
tion of  his  oath,  by  his  interest,  more  potent  than  oaths,  by 
the  love  of  fame,  and  his  enmity  to  the  two  emperors.  Un- 
furling the  holy  banner,  he  resolved  to  fly  to  the  relief  of 
the  prince  of  the  apostles :  the  most  numerous  of  his  armies, 
six  thousand  horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot,  was  instantly  as- 
sembled ;  and  his  march  from  Salerno  to  Rome  was  animated 
by  the  public  applause  and  the  promise  of  the  divine  favor. 
Henry,  invincible  in  sixty -six  battles,  trembled  at  his  ap- 
proach ;  recollected  some  indispensable  affairs  that  required 
Flies  before  his  presence  in  Lombardy;  exhorted  the  Romans 
Robert;  May.  j.Q  perseVere  in  their  allegiance;  and  hastily  re- 
treated three  days  before  the  entrance  of  the  Normans.  In 
less  than  three  years  the  son  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville  enjoy- 
ed the  glory  of  delivering  the  pope,  and  of  compelling  the 
two  emperors,  of  the  East  and  West,  to  fly  before  his  victo- 
rious arms."  But  the  triumph  of  Robert  was  clouded  by  the 
calamities  of  Rome.  By  the  aid  of  the  friends  of  Gregory 
the  walls  had  been  perforated  or  scaled ;  but  the  imperial  fac- 
tion was  still  powerful  and  active ;  on  the  third  day  the  peo- 
ple rose  in  a  furious  tumult ;  and  a  hasty  word  of  the  con- 
queror, in  his  defence  or  revenge,  was  the  signal  of  fire  and 
pillage.88  The  Saracens  of  Sicily,  the  subjects  of  Roger,  and 
auxiliaries  of  his  brother,  embraced  this  fair  occasion  of  rifling 
and  profaning  the  holy  city  of  the  Christians ;  many  thou- 
sands of  the  citizens,  in  the  sight  and  by  the  allies  of  their 
spiritual  father, were  exposed  to  violation, captivity, or  death; 
and  a  spacious  quarter  of  the  city,  from  the  Late  ran  to  the 

88  "  Sic  uno  tempore  victi 

Sunt  terras  Domini  duo :  rex  Alemannicus  iste, 
Imperii  rector  Romani  maximus  ille. 
Alter  ad  arma  ruens  armis  superatur ;  et  alter 
Norninis  auditi  sola  formidine  cessit." 

It  is  singular  enough  that  the  Apulian,  a  Latin,  should  distinguish  the  Greek  as 
the  ruler  of  the  Roman  empire  (1.  iv.  p.  274). 

86  The  narrative  of  Malaterra  (1.  iii.  c.  37,  p.  587,  588)  is  authentic,  circumstan- 
tial, and  fair.  "Dux  ignem  exclamans  urbe  incensa,"  etc.  The  Apulian  softens 
the  mischief  ("inde  quibusdam  sedibus  exnstis  "),  which  is  again  exaggerated  in 
some  partial  chrouicles  (Muratori  Annali,  torn.  ix.  p.  147J. 
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Coliseum,  was  consumed  by  the  flames,  and  devoted  to  per- 
petual solitude.*7  From  a  city  where  he  was  now  hated,  and 
might  be  no  longer  feared,  Gregory  retired  to  end  his  days  in 
the  palace  of  Salerno.  The  artful  pontiff  might  flatter  the 
vanity  of  Guiscard  with  the  hope  of  a  Roman  or  imperial 
crown ;  but  this  dangerous  measure,  which  would  have  in- 
flamed the  ambition  of  the  Norman,  must  forever  have  alien- 
ated the  most  faithful  princes  of  Germany. 

The  deliverer  and  scourge  of  Rome  might  have  indulged 
himself  in  a  season  of  repose ;  but  in  the  same  year  of  the 
Second  ex-  flight  of  the  German  emperor  the  indefatigable 
feodbertninto  Robert  resumed  the  design  of  his  Eastern  conquests. 
A.i>.eio84  The  zeal  or  gratitude  of  Gregory  had  promised  to 
October.  j^g  Ya\0Y  i\ie  kingdoms  of  Greece  and  Asia;88  his 
troops  were  assembled  in  arms,  flushed  with  success,  and  ea- 
ger for  action.  Their  numbers,  in  the  language  of  Homer, 
are  compared  by  Anna  to  a  swarm  of  bees;89  yet  the  utmost 
and  moderate  limits  of  the  powers  of  Guiscard  have  been  al- 
ready defined :  they  were  contained  in  this  second  occasion 
in  one  hundred  and  twenty  vessels,  and,  as  the  season  was 
far  advanced,  the  harbor  of  Brundusium90  was  preferred  to  the 

87  After  mentioning  this  devastation,  the  Jesuit  Donatus  (De  Rom&  veteri  et 
nova,  1.  iv.  c.  8,  p.  489)  prettily  adds,  "Duraret  hodieque  in  Ccelio  monte,  interque 
ipsum  et  capitolium,  miserabilis  facies  prostratae  urbis,  nisi  in  hortorum  vinetorum- 
que  amcenitatem  Roma  resurrexisset,  ut  perpetua  viriditate  contegeret  vulnera  et 
ruinas  suas." 

88  The  royalty  of  Robert,  either  promised  or  bestowed  by  the  pope  (Anna,  1.  i. 
p.  32  [torn.  i.  p.  65,  edit.  Bonn]),  is  sufficiently  confirmed  by  the  Apulian  (1.  iv. 

p.  270). 

"  Romani  regni  sibi  promisisse  coronam 
Papa  ferebatur." 

Nor  can  I  understand  why  Gretser  and  the  other  papal  advocates  should  be  dia- 
pleased  with  this  new  instance  of  apostolic  jurisdiction. 

89  See  Homer,  Iliad  B  (I  hate  this  pedantic  mode  of  quotation  by  the  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet),  87,  etc.  His  bees  are  the  image  of  a  disorderly  crowd ;  their 
discipline  and  public  works  seem  to  be  the  ideas  of  a  later  age  (Virgil.  Mneid.  1.  i. 
[v.  430  seq.]). 

90  Gulielm.  Appulus,  1.  v.  p.  276.  The  admirable  port  of  Brundusium  was  dou- 
ble ;  the  outward  harbor  was  a  gulf  covered  by  an  island,  and  narrowing  by  de- 
grees, till  it  communicated  by  a  small  gullet  with  the  inner  harbor,  which  em- 
braced the  city  on  Loth  sides.     Cassar  and  nature  have  labored  fur  its  ruin;  and 
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open  road  of  Otranto.  Alexius,  apprehensive  of  a  second  at- 
tack, had  assiduously  labored  to  restore  the  naval  forces  of  the 
empire,  and  obtained  from  the  republic  of  Venice  an  impor- 
tant succor  of  thirty-six  transports,  fourteen  galleys,  and  nine 
galiots  or  ships  of  extraordinary  strength  and  magnitude. 
Their  services  were  liberally  paid  by  the  license  or  monopoly 
of  trade,  a  profitable  gift  of  many  shops  and  houses  in  the 
port  of  Constantinople,  and  a  tribute  to  St.  Mark,  the  more 
acceptable,  as  it  was  the  produce  of  a  tax  on  their  rivals  of 
Amalphi.  By  the  union  of  the  Greeks  and  Venetians  the 
Adriatic  was  covered  with  a  hostile  fleet ;  but  their  own  neg- 
lect, or  the  vigilance  of  Robert,  the  change  of  a  wind,  or  the 
shelter  of  a  mist,  opened  a  free  passage,  and  the  Norman 
troops  were  safely  disembarked  on  the  coast  of  Epirus.  With 
twenty  strong  and  well-appointed  galleys  their  intrepid  duke 
immediately  sought  the  enemy,  and,  though  more  accustomed 
to  fight  on  horseback,  he  trusted  his  own  life,  and  the  lives  of 
his  brother  and  two  sons,  to  the  event  of  a  naval  combat.  The 
dominion  of  the  sea  was  disputed  in  three  engagements,  in 
sight  of  the  Isle  of  Corfu;  in  the  two  former  the  skill  and 
numbers  of  the  allies  were  superior ;  but  in  the  third  the 
Normans  obtained  a  final  and  complete  victory.91  The  light 
brigantines  of  the  Greeks  were  scattered  in  ignominious 
flight ;  the  nine  castles  of  the  Venetians  maintained  a  more 
obstinate  conflict :  seven  were  sunk,  two  were  taken ;  two 
thousand  five  hundred  captives  implored  in  vain  the  mercy 
of  the  victor ;  and  the  daughter  of  Alexius  deplores  the  loss 
of  thirteen  thousand  of  his  subjects  or  allies.  The  want  of 
experience  had  been  supplied  by  the  genius  of  Guiscard  ;  and 
each  evening,  when  he  had  sounded  a  retreat,  he  calmly  ex- 
plored the  causes  of  his  repulse,  and  invented  new  methods 

against  such  agents  what  are  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  Neapolitan  government  ? 
(Swinburne's  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  vol.  i.  p.  384-390.) 

91  William  of  Apulia  (1.  v.  p.  276)  describes  the  victory  of  the  Normans,  and 
forgets  the  two  previous  defeats,  which  are  diligently  recorded  by  Anna  Comnena 
(1.  vi.  p.  159,  160,  161  [p.  282-285,  edit.  Bonn]).  In  her  turn,  she  invents  or  mag- 
nifies a  fourth  action,  to  give  the  Venetians  revenge  and  rewards.  Their  own 
feelings  were  far  different,  since  they  deposed  their  doge, "  Propter  excidium  stoli" 
(Dandulus  in  Chron.  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerun)  Italicarum,  torn.  xii.  p.  249). 

V.— 41 
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how  to  remedy  his  own  defects  and  to  baffle  the  advantages 
of  the  enemy.  The  winter  season  suspended  his  progress ; 
with  the  return  of  spring  he  again  aspired  to  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople;  but,  instead  of  traversing  the  hills  of  Epirus, 
he  turned  his  arms  against  Greece  and  the  islands,  where  the 
spoils  would  repay  the  labor,  and  where  the  land  and  sea 
forces  might  pursue  their  joint  operations  with  vigor  and 
effect.      But  in  the  Isle  of  Cephalonia  his  projects  were  fa- 

tally  blasted  by  an  epidemical  disease :  Robert  hiin- 
a.d.  loss,*      self ,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  expired  in 

his  tent,  and  a  suspicion  of  poison  was  imputed,  by 
public  rumor,  to  his  wife,  or  to  the  Greek  emperor."  This 
premature  death  might  allow  a  boundless  scope  for  the  im- 
agination of  his  future  exploits,  and  the  event  sufficiently  de- 
clares that  the  Norman  greatness  was  founded  on  his  life.98 
Without  the  appearance  of  an  enemy,  a  victorious  army  dis- 
persed or  retreated  in  disorder  and  consternation,  and  Alex- 
ius, who  had  trembled  for  his  empire,  rejoiced  in  his  deliver- 
ance. The  galley  which  transported  the  remains  of  Guiscard 
was  shipwrecked  on  the  Italian  shore,  but  the  duke's  body 
was  recovered  from  the  sea,  and  deposited  in  the  sepulchre 
of  Yenusia,94  a  place  more  illustrious  for  the  birth  of  Horace9' 

92  The  most  authentic  writers,  William  of  Apulia  (1.  v.  277),  Jeffrey  Malaterra 
(1.  iii.  c.  41,  p.  589),  aud  Romuald  of  Salerno  (Chron.  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum 
Ital.  torn,  vii.),  are  ignorant  of  this  crime,  so  apparent  to  our  countrymen  William 
of  Malmesbury  (1.  iii.  p.  107)  and  Roger  de  Hoveden  (p.  710,  in  Script,  post  Be- 
dam);  and  the  latter  can  tell  how  the  just  Alexius  married,  crowned,  and  burned 
alive  his  female  accomplice.  The  English  historian  is  indeed  so  blind,  that  he 
ranks  Robert  Guiscard,  or  Wiscard,  among  the  knights  of  Henry  I.,  who  ascended 
the  throne  fifteen  years  after  the  Duke  of  Apulia's  death. 

93  The  joyful  Anna  Comnena  scatters  some  flowers  over  the  grave  of  an  enemy 
(Alexiad,  1.  v.  [vi.]  p.  162-166  [torn.  i.  p.  288-295,  edit.  Bonn]);  and  his  best 
praise  is  the  esteem  and  envy  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  sovereign  of  his  fam- 
ily. "Graecia"  (says  Malaterra)  "hostibus  recedentibus  libera  laeta  quievit: 
Apulia  tota  sive  Calabria  turbatur." 

84  "Urbs  Venusina  nitet  tantis  decorata  sepulchris," 

is  one  of  the  last  lines  of  the  Apulian's  poem  (1.  v.  p.  278).  William  of  Malmes- 
bury (1.  iii.  p.  107)  inserts  an  epitaph  on  Guiscard,  which  is  not  worth  tran- 
scribing. 

*s  Yet  Horace  had  few  obligations  to  Venusia  :  he  was  carried  to  Roma  in  his 
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than  for  the  burial  of  the  Norman  heroes.  Roger,  his  second 
son  and  successor,  immediately  sunk  to  the  humble  station  of 
a  duke  of  Apulia ;  the  esteem  or  partiality  of  his  father  left 
the  valiant  Bohemond  to  the  inheritance  of  his  sword.  The 
national  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  his  claims,  till  the  first 
crusade  against  the  infidels  of  the  East  opened  a  more  splen- 
did field  of  glory  and  conquest." 

Of  human  life  the  most  glorious  or  humble  prospects  are 
alike  and  soon  bounded  by  the  sepulchre.  The  male  line  of 
Robert  Guiscard  was  extinguished,  both  in  Apulia 
amlition  of  and  at  Antioch,  in  the  second  generation  ;  but  his 
couut'of  younger  brother  became  the  father  of  a  line  of 
a!d.iioi-ii54»  kings:  and  the  son  of  the  Great  Count  was  endowed 

Feb  26 

with  the  name,  the  conquests,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
first  Roger.97  The  heir  of  that  Norman  adventurer  was  born 
in  Sicily,  and  at  the  age  of  only  four  years  he  succeeded  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  island,  a  lot  which  reason  might  envy 
could  she  indulge  for  a  moment  the  visionary,  though  virtu- 
ous, wish  of  dominion.  Had  Roger  been  content  with  his 
fruitful  patrimony,  a  happy  and  grateful  people  might  have 
blessed  their  benefactor ;  and  if  a  wise  administration  could 
have  restored  the  prosperous  times  of  the  Greek  colonies," 
the  opulence  and  power  of  Sicily  alone  might  have  equalled 
the  widest  scope  that  could  be  acquired  and  desolated  by  the 
sword  of  war.     But  the  ambition  of  the  Great  Count  was  ig- 

childhood  (Serm.  i.  6  [v.  76]) ;  and  his  repeated  allusions  to  the  doubtful  limit  of 
Apulia  and  Lucania  (Carm.  iii.  4  ;  Serm.  ii.  1  [v.  34  seq.])  are  unworthy  of  his 
age  and  genius. 

96  See  Giannone  (torn.  ii.  p.  88-93)  and  the  historians  of  the  first  crusade. 

97  The  reign  of  Roger  and  the  Norman  kings  of  Sicily  fills  four  books  of  the  Isto- 
ria  Civile  of  Giannone  (torn.  ii.  1.  xi.-xiv.  p.  136-340),  and  is  spread  over  the  ninth 
and  tenth  volumes  of  the  Italian  Annals  of  Muratori.  In  the  Bibliotheque  Ita- 
lique  (torn.  i.  p.  175-222)  I  find  a  useful  abstract  of  Capecelatro,  a  modern  Neapol- 
itan, who  has  composed,  in  two  volumes,  the  history  of  his  country  from  Roger  I. 
to  Frederic  II.  inclusive. 

98  According  to  the  testimony  of  Philistus  and  Diodorus,  the  tyrant  Dionysius 
of  Syracuse  could  maintain  a  standing  force  of  10,000  horse,  100,000  foot,  and 
400  galleys.  Compare  Hume  (Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  268,  435)  and  his  adversary  Wal- 
lace (Numbers  of  Mankind,  p.  306,  307).  The  ruins  of  Agrigentum  are  the  theme 
of  every  traveller— D'Orville,  Reidesel,  Swinburne,  etc. 
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norant  of  tliese  noble  pursuits ;  it  was  gratified  by  the  vulgar 
means  of  violence  and  artifice.  He  sought  to  obtain  the  un- 
divided possession  of  Palermo,  of  which  one  moiety  had  been 
ceded  to  the  elder  branch ;  struggled  to  enlarge  his  Calabrian 
limits  beyond  the  measure  of  former  treaties ;  and  impatient- 
ly watched  the  declining  health  of  his  cousin  William  of 
Apulia,  the  grandson  of  Eobert.  On  the  first  intelligence  of 
his  premature  death,  Roger  sailed  from  Palermo  with  seven 
galleys,  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Salerno,  received,  after  ten 
days'  negotiation,  an  oath  of  fidelity  from  the  Norman  cap- 
ital, commanded  the  submission  of  the  barons,  and  extorted 
a  legal  investiture  from  the  reluctant  popes,  who 
Apulia.  could  not  long  endure  either  the  friendship  or  en- 

mity of  a  powerful  vassal.  The  sacred  spot  of  Ben- 
evento  was  respectfully  spared,  as  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter ; 
but  the  reduction  of  Capua  and  Naples  completed  the  design 
of  his  uncle  Guiscard ;  and  the  sole  inheritance  of  the  Nor- 
man conquests  was  possessed  by  the  victorious  Roger.  A 
conscious  superiority  of  power  and  merit  prompted  him  to 
disdain  the  titles  of  duke  and  of  count ;  and  the  Isle  of  Sicily, 
with  a  third  perhaps  of  the  continent  of  Italy,  might  form 
the  basis  of  a  kingdom"  which  would  only  yield  to  the  mon- 
archies of  Prance  and  England.  The  chiefs  of  the  nation 
who  attended  his  coronation  at  Palermo  might  doubtless  pro- 
nounce under  what  name  he  should  reign  over  them  ;  but  the 
example  of  a  Greek  tyrant  or  a  Saracen  emir  were  insufficient 
to  justify  his  regal  character ;  and  the  nine  kings  of  the  Latin 
world100  might  disclaim  their  new  associate  unless  he  were 
consecrated  by  the  authority  of  the  supreme  pontiff.  The 
pride  of  Anacletus  was  pleased  to  confer  a  title  which  the 

99  A  contemporary  historian  of  the  acts  of  Roger  from  the  year  1127  to  1135 
founds  his  title  on  merit  and  power,  the  consent  of  the  barons,  and  the  ancient 
royalty  of  Sicily  and  Palermo,  without  introducing  Pope  Anacletus  (Alexand. 
Ccenobii  Telesini  Abbatis  de  Rebus  Gestis  Regis  Rogerii,  lib.  iv.  in  Muratori, 
Script.  Rerum  Ital.  torn.  v.  p.  607-645). 

100  The  kings  of  France,  England,  Scotland,  Castile,  Arragon,  Navarre,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Hungary.  The  three  first  were  more  ancient  than  Charlemagne ; 
the  three  next  were  created  by  their  sword ;  the  three  last  by  their  baptism  ;  and 
of  these  the  King  of  Hungary  alone  was  honored  or  debased  by  a  papal  crown. 
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pride  of  the  Norman  had  stooped  to  solicit  ;,0!  but  his  own  le- 
First  king  gitimacy  was  attacked  by  the  adverse  election  of  In- 
A^nlio,  nocent  the  Second ;  and  while  Anacletus  sat  in  the 
a.t>c'ii39,  Vatican,  the  successful  fugitive  was  acknowledged 
July  26.  ^j.  ^e  nations  of  Europe.     The  infant  monarchy 

of  Roger  was  shaken,  and  almost  overthrown,  by  the  unlucky 
choice  of  an  ecclesiastical  patron ;  and  the  sword  of  Lothaire 
the  Second  of  Germany,  the  excommunications  of  Innocent, 
the  fleets  of  Pisa,  and  the  zeal  of  St.  Bernard,  were  united  for 
the  ruin  of  the  Sicilian  robber.  After  a  gallant  resistance, 
the  Norman  prince  was  driven  from  the  continent  of  Italy : 
a  new  duke  of  Apulia  was  invested  by  the  pope  and  the  em- 
peror, each  of  whom  held  one  end  of  the  gonfanon,  or  flag- 
staff, as  a  token  that  they  asserted  their  right,  and  suspended 
their  quarrel.  But  such  jealous  friendship  was  of  short  and 
precarious  duration :  the  German  armies  soon  vanished  in 
disease  and  desertion  :lM  the  Apulian  duke,  with  all  his  adhe- 
rents, was  exterminated  by  a  conqueror  who  seldom  forgave 
either  the  dead  or  the  living ;  like  his  predecessor  Leo  the 
Ninth,  the  feeble  though  haughty  pontiff  became  the  captive 
and  friend  of  the  Normans ;  and  their  reconciliation  was  cel- 
ebrated by  the  eloquence  of  Bernard,  who  now  revered  the 
title  and  virtues  of  the  King  of  Sicily. 

As  a  penance  for  his  impious  war  against  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  that  monarch  might  have  promised  to  dis- 

His  conquests  '  °  x  .. 

in  Africa.        play  the  banner  of  the  cross,  and  he  accomplished 

A.B.  1122-1152.         .,,  .    .  ,..r 

with  ardor  a  vow  so  propitious  to  his  interest  and 
revenge.     The  recent  injuries  of  Sicily  might  provoke  a  just 

101  Fazellus  and  a  crowd  of  Sicilians  had  imagined  a  more  early  and  indepen- 
dent coronation  (a.d.  1130,  May  1),  which  Giannone  unwillingly  rejects  (torn.  ii. 
p.  137-144).  This  fiction  is  disproved  by  the  silence  of  contemporaries ;  nor  can 
it  be  restored  by  a  spurious  charter  of  Messina  (Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  ix. 
p.  340 ;  Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  iv.  p.  467,  468). 

102  Roger  corrupted  the  second  person  of  Lothaire's  army,  who  sounded,  or 
rather  cried,  a  retreat ;  for  the  Germans  (says  Cinnamus,  1.  iii.  c.  i.  p.  52  [edit. 
Par. ;  p.  90,  edit.  Bonn])  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  trumpets.  Most  ignorant 
himself!*  

*  Cinnamus  says  nothing  of  their  ignorance.  The  signal  for  retreat  was  ov  oak- 
jriyyoc.  rixfi,  V  ri  &Xko  roiovrov,  aXka  (}dp€ap6g  tiq  k<xi  aKvvtros  TpowoQ. — M. 
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retaliation  on  the  heads  of  the  Saracens  :  the  Normans,  whose 
blood  had  been  mingled  with  so  many  subject  streams,  were 
encouraged  to  remember  and  emulate  the  naval  trophies  of 
their  fathers,  and  in  the  maturity  of  their  strength  they  con- 
tended with  the  decline  of  an  African  power.  When  the 
Fatimite  caliph  departed  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  he  re- 
warded the  real  merit  and  apparent  fidelity. of  his  servant 
Joseph  with  a  gift  of  his  royal  mantle,  and  forty  Arabian 
horses,  his  palace,  with  its  sumptuous  furniture,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  kingdoms  of  Tunis  and  Algiers.  The  Zei- 
rides,103  the  descendants  of  Joseph,  forgot  their  allegiance  and 
gratitude  to  a  distant  benefactor,  grasped  and  abused  the 
fruits  of  prosperity ;  and  after  running  the  little  course  of 
an  Oriental  dynasty,  were  now  fainting  in  their  own  weak- 
ness. On  the  side  of  the  land  they  were  oppressed  by  the 
Almohades,  the  fanatic  princes  of  Morocco,  while  the  sea- 
coast  was  open  to  the  enterprises  of  the  Greeks  and  Franks, 
who,  before  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  had  extorted  a 
ransom  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  By  the  first 
arms  of  Roger,  the  island  or  rock  of  Malta,  which  has  been 
since  ennobled  by  a  military  and  religious  colony,  was  insep- 
arably annexed  to  the  crown  of  Sicily.  Tripoli,104  a  strong 
and  maritime  city,  was  the  next  object  of  his  attack  ;  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  males,  the  captivity  of  the  females,  might  be 
justified  by  the  frequent  practice  of  the  Moslems  themselves. 
The  capital  of  the  Zeirides  was  named  Africa  from  the  coun- 
try, and  Mahadia106  from  the  Arabian  founder :  it  is  strongly 
built  on  a  neck  of  land,  but  the  imperfection  of  the  harbor  is 
not  compensated  by  the  fertility  of  the  adjacent  plain.     Ma- 

103  See  De  Guignes,  Hist.  Ge'ne'rale  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  369-373,  and  Cardonne, 
Hist,  de  l'Afrique,  etc.,  sous  la  Domination  des  Arabes,  torn.  ii.  p.  70-144.  Their 
common  original  appears  to  be  Novairi. 

104  "Tripoli"  (says  the  Nubian  geographer,  or,  more  properly,  the  Sherif  a] 
Edrissi)  "  urbs  fortis,  saxeo  muro  vallata,  sita  prope  litus  maris.  Hanc  expugna- 
vit  Rogerius,  qui  mulieribus  captivis  ductis,  viros  peremit." 

106  See  the  geography  of  Leo  Africanus  (in  Ramusio,  torn.  i.  fol.  74  verso,  fol.  75 
recto)  and  Shaw's  Travels  (p.  110),  the  seventh  book  of  Thuanus,  and  the  elev- 
enth of  the  Abbe*  de  Vertot.  The  possession  and  defence  of  the  place  was  offer 
ed  by  Charles  V.,  and  wisely  declined  by  the  Knights  of  Malta. 
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hadia  was  besieged  by  George,  the  Sicilian  admiral,  with  a 
fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  galleys,  amply  provided  with 
men  and  the  instruments  of  mischief:  the  sovereign  had  fled, 
the  Moorish  governor  refused  to  capitulate,  declined  the  last 
and  irresistible  assault,  and,  secretly  escaping  with,  the  Mos- 
lem inhabitants,  abandoned  the  place  and  its  treasures  to  the 
rapacious  Franks.  In  successive  expeditions  the  King  of  Sic- 
ily or  his  lieutenants  reduced  the  cities  of  Tunis,  Safax,  Cap- 
sia,  Bona,  and  a  long  tract  of  the  sea-coast  ;106  the  fortresses 
were  garrisoned,  the  country  was  tributary,  and  a  boast  that 
it  held  Africa  in  subjection  might  be  inscribed  with  some 
flattery  on  the  sword  of  Roger.107  After  his  death  that  sword 
was  broken ;  and  these  transmarine  possessions  were  neglect- 
ed, evacuated,  or  lost,  under  the  troubled  reign  of  his  succes- 
sor.108 The  triumphs  of  Scipio  and  Belisarius  have  proved 
that  the  African  continent  is  neither  inaccessible  nor  invinci- 
ble; yet  the  great  princes  and  powers  of  Christendom  have 
repeatedly  failed  in  their  armaments  against  the  Moors,  who 
may  still  glory  in  the  easy  conquest  and  long  servitude  of 
Spain. 

Since  the  decease  of  Robert  Guiscard  the  Normans  had  re- 
linquished, above  sixty  years,  their  hostile  designs  against  the 
empire  of  the  East.     The  policy  of  Roger  solicited 

Bis  invjision 

of  Greece.  a  public  and  private  union  with  the  Greek  princes, 
whose  alliance  would  dignify  his  regal  character: 
he  demanded  in  marriage  a  daughter  of  the  Comnenian  fam- 
ily, and  the  first  steps  of  the  treaty  seemed  to  promise  a  fa- 
vorable event.  But  the  contemptuous  treatment  of  his  am- 
bassadors exasperated  the  vanity  of  the  new  monarch;  and 
the  insolence  of  the  Byzantine  court  was  expiated,  accord- 


104  Pagi  has  accurately  marked  the  African  conquests  of  Roger;  and  his  criti- 
cism was  supplied  by  his  friend  the  Abbe  de  Longuerue,  with  some  Arabic  memo- 
rials (a.d.  1147,  Nos.  26,  27 ;  a.d.  1148,  No.  16  ;  a.d.  1153,  No.  16). 

107  "Appulus  et  Calaber,  Siculus  mihi  servet  et  Afer." 

A  proud  inscription,  which  denotes  that  the  Norman  conquerors  were  still  dis- 
criminated from  their  Christian  and  Moslem  subjects. 

108  Hugo  Falcandus  (Hist.  Sicula,  in  Muratori  Script,  torn.  vii.  p.  270,  271) 
ascribes  these  losses  to  the  neglect  or  treachery  of  the  Admiral  Majo. 
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ing  to  the  laws  of  nations,  by  the  sufferings  of  a  guiltless 
people.109  With  a  fleet  of  seventy  galleys,  George,  the  admi- 
ral of  Sicily,  appeared  before  Corfu ;  and  both  the  island 
and  city  were  delivered  into  his  hands  by  the  disaffected  in- 
habitants, who  had  yet  to  learn  that  a  siege  is  still  more  ca- 
lamitous than  a  tribute.  In  this  invasion,  of  some  moment 
in  the  annals  of  commerce,  the  Normans  spread  themselves 
by  sea,  and  over  the  provinces  of  Greece ;  and  the  venerable 
age  of  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Corinth  was  violated  by  rapine 
and  cruelty.  Of  the  wrongs  of  Athens  no  memorial  remains. 
The  ancient  walls  which  encompassed,  without  guarding,  the 
opulence  of  Thebes,  were  scaled  by  the  Latin  Christians;  but 
their  sole  use  of  the  Gospel  was  to  sanctify  an  oath  that  the 
lawful  owners  had  not  secreted  any  relic  of  their  inheritance 
or  industry.  On  iha  approach  of  the  Normans  the  lower 
town  of  Corinth  was  evacuated:  the  Greeks  retired  to  the 
citadel,  which  was  seated  on  a  lofty  eminence,  abundantly 
watered  by  the  classic  fountain  of  Pirene;  an  impregnable 
fortress,  if  the  want  of  courage  could  be  balanced  by  any  ad- 
vantages of  art  or  nature.  As  soon  as  the  besiegers  had  sur- 
mounted the  labor  (their  sole  labor)  of  climbing  the  hill,  their 
general,  from  the  commanding  eminence,  admired  his  own 
victory,  and  testified  his  gratitude  to  Heaven  by  tearing  from 
the  altar  the  precious  image  of  Theodore,  the  tutelary  saint. 
The  silk-weavers  of  both  sexes,  whom  George  transported  to 
Sicily,  composed  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  spoil ;  and 
in  comparing  the  skilful  industry  of  the  mechanic  with  the 
sloth  and  cowardice  of  the  soldier,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim 
that  the  distaff  and  loom  were  the  only  weapons  which  the 
Hisadmi-  Greeks  were  capable  of  using.  The  progress  of 
LoulsviL3  ^h^8  naval  armament  was  marked  by  two  conspic- 
of France;  uous  events,  the  rescue  of  the  King  of  France  and 
the  insult  of  the  Byzantine  capital.    In  his  return  by  sea  from 

109  The  silence  of  the  Sicilian  historians,  who  end  too  soon  or  begin  too  late, 
must  be  supplied  by  Otho  of  Frisingen,  a  German  (De  Gestis  Frederici  1. 1.  i.  c. 
33,  in  Muratori  Script,  torn.  vi.  p.  668),  the  Venetian  Andrew  Dandulus  (Id.  torn, 
xii.  p.  282,  283),  and  the  Greek  writers  Cinnatnus  (1.  iii.  c.  2-5)  and  Nicetas  (ia 
Manuel.  1.  iii.  c.  1-6  [p.  131  seq.,  edit.  Bonn]). 
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an  unfortunate  crusade,  Louis  the  Seventh  was  intercepted 
by  the  Greeks,  who  basely  violated  the  laws  of  honor  and 
religion.  The  fortunate  encounter  of  the  Norman  fleet  de- 
livered the  royal  captive ;  and  after  a  free  and  honorable  en- 
tertainment in  the  court  of  Sicily,  Louis  continued  his  jour- 
insnits  con-  ney  to  Rome  and  Paris.110  In  the  absence  of  the 
etantmopie.  emperor,  Constantinople  and  the  Hellespont  were 
left  without  defence,  and  without  the  suspicion  of  danger. 
The  clergy  and  people,  for  the  soldiers  had  followed  the 
standard  of  Manuel,  were  astonished  and  dismayed  at  the 
hostile  appearance  of  a  line  of  galleys,  which  boldly  cast  an- 
chor in  the  front  of  the  imperial  city.  The  forces  of  the 
Sicilian  admiral  were  inadequate  to  the  siege  or  assault  of  an 
immense  and  populous  metropolis;  but  George  enjoyed  the 
glory  of  humbling  the  Greek  arrogance,  and  of  marking  the 
path  of  conquest  to  the  navies  of  the  "West.  He  landed  some 
soldiers  to  rifle  the  fruits  of  the  royal  gardens,  and  pointed 
with  silver,  or  more  probably  with  fire,  the  arrows  which  he 
discharged  against  the  palace  of  the  Csesars.1"  This  playful 
outrage  of  the  pirates  of  Sicily,  who  had  surprised 

The  emperor  ox  ./  7  1 

Manuel  re-      an  unguarded  moment,  Manuel  affected  to  despise, 

pulses  the 

Normans.  while  his  martial  spirit  and  the  forces  of  the  em- 
pire were  awakened  to  revenge.  The  Archipelago 
and  Ionian  Sea  were  covered  with  his  squadrons  and  those 
of  Yenice;  but  I  know  not  by  what  favorable  allowance  of 
transports,  victuallers,  and  pinnaces,  our  reason,  or  even  our 
fancy,  can  be  reconciled  to  the  stupendous  account  of  fifteen 
hundred  vessels,  which  is  proposed  by  a  Byzantine  historian. 

110  To  this  imperfect  capture  and  speedy  rescue  I  apply  the  nap'  6\iyov  fjXQt 
tov  aXiovai  of  Cinnamus,  1.  ii.  c.  19,  p.  49  [p.  87,  edit.  Bonn],  Muratori,  on  toler- 
able evidence  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  ix.  p.  420,  421),  laughs  at  the  delicacy  of  the 
Erench,  who  maintain,  "marisque  nullo  impediente  periculo  ad  regnum  proprium 
reversum  esse ;"  yet  I  observe  that  their  advocate,  Ducange,  is  less  positive  as  the 
commentator  on  Cinnamus  than  as  the  editor  of  Joinville. 

111  "In  palatium  regium  sagittas  igneas  injecit," says  Dandulus;  but  Nicetas, 
1.  ii.  c.  8,  p.  66  [p.  130,  edit.  Bonn],  transforms  them  into  fieXr]  dpyvpsovg  i%ovra 
arpaKTovQ,  and  adds  that  Manuel  styled  this  insult  iraiyviov  and  y't\u>Ta  *  *  * 
\yartvovra.  These  arrows,  by  the  compiler,  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  are  again 
transmuted  into  gold. 
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These  operations  were  directed  with  prudence  and  energy, 
in  his  homeward  voyage  George  lost  nineteen  of  his  galleys, 
which  were  separated  and  taken :  after  an  obstinate  defence, 
Corfu  implored  the  clemency  of  her  lawful  sovereign ;  nor 
could  a  ship,  a  soldier,  of  the  Norman  prince,  be  found,  unless 
as  a  captive,  within  the  limits  of  the  Eastern  empire.  The 
prosperity  and  the  health  of  Roger  were  already  in  a  declin- 
ing state :  while  he  listened  in  his  palace  of  Palermo  to  the 
messengers  of  victory  or  defeat,  the  invincible  Manuel,  the 
foremost  in  every  assault,  was  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  as  the  Alexander  or  Hercules  of  the  age. 

A  prince  of  such  a  temper  could  not  be  satisfied  with  hav- 
ing repelled  the  insolence  of  a  barbarian.  It  was  the  right 
He  reduces  an<^  duty,  ^  might  be  the  interest  and  glory,  of 
Calabria!14  Manuel  to  restore  the  ancient  majesty  of  the  em- 
a.b.1155.  pjre^  to  recover  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  Sicily, 
and  to  chastise  this  pretended  king,  the  grandson  of  a  Nor- 
man vassal.112  The  natives  of  Calabria  were  still  attached  to 
the  Greek  language  and  worship,  which  had  been  inexorably 
proscribed  by  the  Latin  clergy :  after  the  loss  of  her  dukes, 
Apulia  was  chained  as  a  servile  appendage  to  the  crown  of 
Sicily :  the  founder  of  the  monarchy  had  ruled  by  the  sword ; 
and  his  death  had  abated  the  fear,  without  healing  the  discon- 
tent, of  his  subjects :  the  feudal  government  was  always  preg- 
nant with  the  seeds  of  rebellion  ;  and  a  nephew  of  Roger  him- 
self invited  the  enemies  of  his  family  and  nation.  The  maj- 
esty of  the  purple,  and  a  series  of  Hungarian  and  Turkish 
wars,  prevented  Manuel  from  embarking  his  person  in  the 
Italian  expedition.  To  the  brave  and  noble  Palaeologus,  his 
lieutenant,  the  Greek  monarch  intrusted  a  fleet  and  army : 
the  siege  of  Bari  was  his  first  exploit ;  and,  in  every  oper- 
ation, gold  as  wTell  as  steel  was  the  instrument  of  victory. 
Salerno,  and  some  places  along  the  western  coast,  maintained 

112  For  the  invasion  of  Italy,  which  is  almost  overlooked  by  Nicetas,  see  the 
more  polite  history  of  Cinnamus  (1.  iv.  c.  1-15,  p.  78-101  [p.  134-175,  edit.  Bonn]), 
who  introduces  a  diffuse  narrative  by  a  lofty  profession,  irepi  re  SacekLag,  Kai  rrji 
"iraXilir  ItxicewTtTO  yrjg,  we  Kal  ravrae  'Pw/iatotc  avaorficaiTO,  iii.  5  [p.  101,  edit 
Bonn]. 
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their  fidelity  to  the  Norman  king;  but  he  lost  in  two  cam- 
paigns the  greater  part  of  his  continental  possessions;  and 
the  modest  emperor,  disdaining  all  flattery  and  falsehood,  was 
content  with  the  reduction  of  three  hundred  cities  or  villages 
of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  whose  names  and  titles  were  inscribed 
on  all  the  walls  of  the  palace.  The  prejudices  of  the  Latins 
were  gratified,  by  a  genuine  or  fictitious  donation  under  the 
seal  of  the  German  Caesars;113  but  the  successor  of  Constan- 

tine  soon  renounced  this  ignominious  pretence, 
ofacquinDg  claimed  the  indefeasible  dominion  of  Italy,  and 
the  west-  professed  his  design  of  chasing  the  barbarians  be- 
a.!>.  1155-  '     yond  the  Alps.     By  the   artful   speeches,  liberal 

gifts,  and  unbounded  promises  of  their  Eastern 
ally,  the  free  cities  were  encouraged  to  persevere  in  their  gen- 
erous struggle  against  the  despotism  of  Frederic  Barbarossa : 
the  walls  of  Milan  were  rebuilt  by  the  contributions  of  Man- 
uel ;  and  he  poured,  says  the  historian,  a  river  of  gold  into 
the  bosom  of  Ancona,  whose  attachment  to  the  Greeks  was 
fortified  by  the  jealous  enmity  of  the  Venetians.114  The  sit- 
uation and  trade  of  Ancona  rendered  it  an  important  garri- 
son in  the  heart  of  Italy :  it  was  twice  besieged  by  the  arms 
of  Frederic;  the  imperial  forces  were  twice  repulsed  by  the 
spirit  of  freedom ;  that  spirit  was  animated  by  the  ambassa- 
dor of  Constantinople ;  and  the  most  intrepid  patriots,  the 
most  faithful  servants,  were  rewarded  by  the  wealth  and  hon- 
ors of  the  Byzantine  court.115  The  pride  of  Manuel  disdained 
and  rejected  a  barbarian  colleague ;  his  ambition  was  excited 

113  The  Latin,  Otho  (De  Gestis  Frederici  1. 1.  ii.  c.  30,  p.  734),  attests  the  forg- 
ery ;  the  Greek,  Cinnamus  (1.  iv.  c.  1,  p.  78  [p.  135,  edit.  Bonn]),  claims  a  prom- 
ise of  restitution  from  Conrad  and  Frederic.  An  act  of  fraud  is  always  credible 
when  it  is  told  of  the  Greeks. 

114  "Quod  Anconitani  Graecum  imperium  nimis  diligerent  *  *  *  Veneti  speciali 
odio  Anconam  oderunt."  The  cause  of  love,  perhaps  of  envy,  were  the  "bene- 
ficia,  flumen  aureum  "  of  the  emperor;  aud  the  Latin  narrative  is  confirmed  by 
Cinnamus  (1.  iv.  c.  14,  p.  98  [p.  170,  edit.  Bonn]). 

115  Muratori  mentions  the  two  sieges  of  Ancona ;  the  first,  in  1167,  against 
Frederic  I.  in  person  (Annali,  torn.  x.  p.  39,  etc.);  the  second,  in  1173,  against 
his  lieutenant,  Christian,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  a  man  unworthy  of  his  name  and 
office  (p.  76,  etc.).  It  is  of  the  second  siege  that  we  possess  an  original  narrative, 
which  he  has  published  in  his  great  collection  (torn.  vi.  p.  921-946). 
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by  the  hope  of  stripping  the  purple  from  the  German  usurp- 
ers, and  of  establishing  in  the  West  as  in  the  East  his  lawful 
title  of  sole  emperor  of  the  Romans.  With  this  view  he  so- 
licited the  alliance  of  the  people  and  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
Several  of  the  nobles  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Greek  mon- 
arch; the  splendid  nuptials  of  his  niece  with  Odo  Frangipani 
secured  the  support  of  that  powerful  family,118  and  his  royal 
standard  or  image  was  entertained  with  due  reverence  in  the 
ancient  metropolis.117  During  the  quarrel  between  Frederic 
and  Alexander  the  Third,  the  pope  twice  received  in  the  Vati- 
can the  ambassadors  of  Constantinople.  They  flattered  his 
piety  by  the  long-promised  union  of  the  two  churches,  tempt- 
ed the  avarice  of  his  venal  court,  and  exhorted  the  Roman 
pontiff  to  seize  the  just  provocation,  the  favorable  moment, 
to  humble  the  savage  insolence  of  the  Alemanni,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  true  representative  of  Constantine  and  Au- 
gustus.118 

But  these  Italian  conquests,  this  universal  reign,  soon  es- 
caped from  the  hand  of  the  Greek  emperor.  His  first  de- 
Faiiure  of  mands  were  eluded  by  the  prudence  of  Alexander 
his  designs,  fae  Third,  who  paused  on  this  deep  and  momen- 
tous revolution;119  nor  could  the  pope  be  seduced  by  a  person- 
al dispute  to  renounce  the  perpetual  inheritance  of  the  Latin 
name.  After  his  reunion  with  Frederic,  he  spoke  a  more 
peremptory  language,  confirmed  the  acts  of  his  predecessors, 
excommunicated  the  adherents  of  Manuel,  and  pronounced 


lie  -yye  derive  this  anecdote  from  an  anonymous  chronicle  of  Fossa  Nova,  pub- 
lished by  Muratori  (Script.  Ital.  torn.  vii.  p.  874). 

111  The  BaaiXtiov  ar]fiuov  of  Cinnamus  (1.  iv.  c.  14,  p.  99  [p.  171,  edit.  Bonn]) 
is  susceptible  of  this  double  sense.  A  standard  is  more  Latin,  an  image  more 
Greek. 

us  a  Nihilominus  quoque  petebat,  ut  quia  occasio  justa  et  tempus  opportunum 
et  acceptabile  se  obtulerant,  Romani  corona  imperii  a  sancto  apostolo  sibi  redde- 
retur;  quoniam  non  ad  Frederici  Alamanni,  sed  ad  suum  jus  asseruit  pertinere" 
(Vit.  Alexandri  III.  a  Cardinal.  Arragoniae,  in  Script.  Rerum  Ital.  torn.  iii.  par.  i. 
p.  458).  His  second  embassy  was  accompanied  "cum  immensa  multitudine  pe- 
cuniarurn." 

119  "  Nimis  alta  et  perplexa  sunt "  (Vit.  Alexandri  III.  p.  460,  461),  says  tha 
cautious  pope. 
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the  final  separation  of  the  churches,  or  at  least  the  empires, 
of  Constantinople  and  Rome.140  The  free  cities  of  Lombardy 
no  longer  remembered  their  foreign  benefactor,  and,  without 
preserving  the  friendship  of  Ancona,  he  soon  incurred  the  en- 
mity of  Venice."1  By  his  own  avarice,  or  the  complaints  of 
his  subjects,  the  Greek  emperor  was  provoked  to  arrest  the 
persons,  and  confiscate  the  effects,  of  the  Venetian  merchants. 
This  violation  of  the  public  faith  exasperated  a  free  and  com- 
mercial people:  one  hundred  galleys  were  launched  and  arm- 
ed in  as  many  days ;  they  swept  the  coasts  of  Dalmatia  and 
Greece :  but  after  some  mutual  wounds,  the  war  was  termi- 
nated by  an  agreement,  inglorious  to  the  empire,  insufficient 
for  the  republic ;  and  a  complete  vengeance  of  these  and  of 
fresh  injuries  was  reserved  for  the  succeeding  generation. 
The  lieutenant  of  Manuel  had  informed  his  sovereign  that  he 
was  strong  enough  to  quell  any  domestic  revolt  of  Apulia 
and  Calabria;  but  that  his  forces  were  inadequate  to  resist 
the  impending  attack  of  the  King  of  Sicily.  His  prophecy 
was  soon  verified  :  the  death  of  Palseologus  devolved  the 
command  on  several  chiefs,  alike  eminent  in  rank,  alike  de- 
fective in  military  talents ;  the  Greeks  were  oppressed  by 
land  and  sea ;  and  a  captive  remnant  that  escaped  the  swords 
of  the  Normans  and  Saracens  abjured  all  future  hostility 
against  the  person  or  dominions  of  their  conqueror.122  Yet 
the  King  of  Sicily  esteemed  the  courage  and  constancy  of 
Manuel,  who  had  landed  a  second  army  on  the  Ital- 

Pes.c6  with 

the  Normans,  ian  shore :   he  respectfully  addressed  the  new  Jus- 

A.D.  1156.  .      .  T     .         -I  P       1    . 

timan;  solicited  a  peace  or  truce  ot  thirty  years; 
accepted  as  a  gift  the  regal  title ;  and  acknowledged  himself 

120  Mrifiev  fiBTov  cTvai  Xeywv  'P<*>py  ry  viwApg.  trpbg  tt\v  irpsotvrepav,  irakat 
airoppayuaiov  (Cinnamus,  1.  iv.  c.  14.  p.  99  [p.  171,  edit.  Bonn]). 

121  In  his  sixth  book,  Cinnamus  describes  the  Venetian  war,  which  Nicetas  has 
not  thought  worthy  of  his  attention.  The  Italian  accounts,  which  do  not  satisfy 
our  curiosity,  are  reported  by  the  annalist  Muratori,  under  the  years  1171,  etc. 

122  This  victory  is  mentioned  by  Romuald  of  Salerno  (in  Muratori,  Script.  Ital. 
torn.  vii.  p.  198).  It  is  whimsical  enough  that,  in  the  praise  of  the  King  of  Sicily, 
Cinnamus  (1.  iv.  c.  13,  p.  97,  98  [p.  168,  edit.  Bonn])  is  much  warmer  and  more 
copious  than  Falcandus  (p.  268,  270).  But  the  Greek  is  fond  of  description,  and 
the  Latin  historian  is  not  fond  of  William  the  Bad. 
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the  military  vassal  of  the  Roman  empire.1"  The  Byzantine 
Csesars  acquiesced  in  this  shadow  of  dominion,  without  expect- 
ing, perhaps  without  desiring,  the  service  of  a  Norman  army ; 
and  the  truce  of  thirty  years  was  not  disturbed  by  any  hostil- 
ities between  Sicily  and  Constantinople.  About  the  end  of 
that  period,  the  throne  of  Manuel  was  usurped  by  an  inhu- 
man tyrant,  who  had  deserved  the  abhorrence  of  his  country 
and  mankind :  the  sword  of  William  the  Second,  the  grand- 
son of  Roger,  was  drawn  by  a  fugitive  of  the  Comnenian 
race ;  and  the  subjects  of  Andronicus  might  salute  the  stran- 
gers as  friends,  since  they  detested  their  sovereign  as  the 
worst  of  enemies.  The  Latin  historians1"  expatiate  on  the 
Last  war  of  rapid  progress  of  the  four  counts  who  invaded  Ro- 
audNormans.  m&nia  with  a  fleet  and  army,  and  reduced  many 
ad. ii85.  castles  and  cities  to  the  obedience  of  the  King  of 
Sicily.  The  Greeks125  accuse  and  magnify  the  wanton  and 
sacrilegious  cruelties  that  were  perpetrated  in  the  sack  of 
Thessalonica,  the  second  city  of  the  empire.  The  former  de- 
plore the  fate  of  those  invincible  but  unsuspecting  warriors 
who  were  destroyed  by  the  arts  of  a  vanquished  foe.  The 
latter  applaud,  in  songs  of  triumph,  the  repeated  victories  of 
their  countrymen  on  the  sea  of  Marmora  or  Propontis,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Strymon,  and  under  the  walls  of  Durazzo.  A 
revolution  which  punished  the  crimes  of  Andronicus  had 
united  against  the  Franks  the  zeal  and  courage  of  the  success- 

123  For  the  epistle  of  William  I.  see  Cinnamus  (I.  iv.  c.  15,  p.  101, 102  [p.  173- 
175,  edit.  Bonn])  and  Nicetas  (1.  ii.  c.  8  [p.  128,  edit.  Bonn]).  It  is  difficult  to 
affirm  whether  these  Greeks  deceived  themselves  or  the  public  in  these  flattering 
portraits  of  the  grandeur  of  the  empire. 

124  I  can  only  quote  of  original  evidence  the  poor  chronicles  of  Sicard  of  Cre- 
mona (p.  603),  and  of  Fossa  Nova  (p.  875),  as  they  are  published  in  the  seventh 
tome  of  Muratori's  historians.  The  King  of  Sicily  sent  his  troops  "contra  nequi- 
tiam  Andronici  *  *  *  ad  acquirendum  imperiura  C.  P.  They  were  "capti  aut 
confusi  *  *  *  decepti  captique,"  by  Isaac. 

125  By  the  failure  of  Cinnamus,  we  are  now  reduced  to  Nicetas  (in  Andronico, 
1.  i.  c.  7,  8,  9 ;  1.  ii.  c.  1 ;  in  Isaac  Angelo,  1.  i.  c.  1-4),  who  now  becomes  a  respecta- 
ble contemporary.  As  he  survived  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  he  is  above  flat- 
tery :  but  the  fall  of  Constantinople  exasperated  his  prejudices  against  the  Latins. 
For  the  honor  of  learning,  I  shall  observe  that  Homer's  great  commentator,  Eu» 
tathius,  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  refused  to  desert  his  flock. 
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ful  insurgents :  ten  thousand  were  slain  in  battle ;  and  Isaac 
Angelus,  the  new  emperor,  might  indulge  his  vanity  or  ven- 
geance in  the  treatment  of  four  thousand  captives.  Such  was 
the  event  of  the  last  contest  between  the  Greeks  and  Nor- 
mans :  before  the  expiration  of  twenty  years  the  rival  nations 
were  lost  or  degraded  in  foreign  servitude ;  and  the  succes- 
sors of  Constantine  did  not  long  survive  to  insult  the  fall  of 
the  Sicilian  monarchy. 

The  sceptre  of  Roger  successively  devolved  to  his  son  and 
grandson :  they  might  be  confounded  under  the  name  of 
wiiHam  i.  William  :  they  are  strongly  discriminated  by  the 
Khigof*  epithets  of  the  had  and  the  good;  but  these  epi- 
^^1154,  thets,  which  appear  to  describe  the  perfection  of 
Ib!'i2i66,  v*ce  and  virtue,  cannot  strictly  be  applied  to  either 
May  T-  of  the  Norman  princes.     When  he  was  roused  to 

arms  by  danger  and  shame,  the  first  William  did  not  degen- 
erate from  the  valor  of  his  race ;  but  his  temper  was  sloth- 
ful ;  his  manners  were  dissolute  ;  his  passions  headstrong  and 
mischievous ;  and  the  monarch  is  responsible,  not  only  for  his 
personal  vices,  but  for  those  of  Majo,  the  great  admiral,  who 
abused  the  confidence,  and  conspired  against  the  life,  of  his 
benefactor.  From  the  Arabian  conquest,  Sicily  had  imbibed 
a  deep  tincture  of  Oriental  manners;  the  despotism,  the 
pomp,  and  even  the  harem,  of  a  sultan ;  and  a  Christian  peo- 
ple was  oppressed  and  insulted  by  the  ascendant  of  the  eu- 
nuchs, who  openly  professed,  or  secretly  cherished,  the  relig- 
ion of  Mahomet.  An  eloquent  historian  of  the  times128  has 
delineated  the  misfortunes  of  his  country :,!"  the  ambition  and 

126  The  Historia  Sicula  of  Hugo  Falcandus,  which  properly  extends  from  1154 
to  1169,  is  inserted  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Muratori's  Collection  (torn.  vii. 
p.  259-344),  and  preceded  by  an  eloquent  preface  or  epistle  (p.  251-258,  de  Ca- 
lamitatibus  Sicilia?).  Falcandus  has  been  styled  the  Tacitus  of  Sicily  ;  and,  after 
a  just,  but  immense,  abatement,  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth  century,  from  a  senator 
to  a  monk,  I  would  not  strip  him  of  his  title  :  his  narrative  is  rapid  and  perspicu- 
ous, his  style  bold  and  elegant,  his  observation  keen  ;  he  had  studied  mankind, 
and  feels  like  a  man.  I  can  only  regret  the  narrow  and  barren  field  on  which 
his  labors  have  been  cast. 

121  The  laborious  Benedictines  (L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  p.  896)  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  true  name  of  Falcandus  is  Fulcandus  or  Foucault.     According  to 
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fall  of  the  ungrateful  Majo;  the  revolt  and  punishment  of 
his  assassins;  the  imprisonment  and  deliverance  of  the  king 
himself ;  the  private  feuds  that  arose  from  the  public  confu- 
sion ;  and  the  various  forms  of  calamity  and  discord  which 
afflicted  Palermo,  the  island,  and  the  continent,  during  the 
reign  of  William  the  First,  and  the  minority  of  his  son.  The 
youth,  innocence,  and  beauty  of  William  the  Second148  en- 
wiiiiam  ii.,  deared  him  to  the  nation  :  the  factions  were  recon- 
ih».  h°66^'  ciled ;  the  laws  were  revived  ;  and  from  the  man- 
2^1189,  hood  to  the  premature  death  of  that  amiable  prince, 
Nov.  is.  Sicily  enjoyed  a  short  season  of  peace,  justice,  and 
happiness,  whose  value  was  enhanced  by  the  remembrance  of 
the  past  and  the  dread  of  futurity.  The  legitimate  male  pos- 
terity of  Tancred  of  Hauteville  was  extinct  in  the  person  of 
the  second  William ;  but  his  aunt,  the  daughter  oi  Roger, 
had  married  the  most  powerful  prince  of  the  age ;  and  Henry 
the  Sixth,  the  son  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  descended  from  the 
Alps  to  claim  the  imperial  crown  and  the  inheritance  of  his 
wife.  Against  the  unanimous  wish  of  a  free  people,  this  in- 
heritance could  only  be  acquired  by  arms ;  and  I  am  pleased 
to  transcribe  the  style  and  sense  of  the  historian  Falcandus, 
who  writes  at  the  moment,  and  on  the  spot,  with  the  feelings 
of  a  patriot,  and  the  prophetic  eye  of  a  statesman.  "  Constan- 
Lamenta-  tiaj  *ne  daughter  of  Sicily,  nursed  from  her  cradle 
hutorfan16  iQ  *ne  pleasures  and  plenty,  and  educated  in  the 
Paicaudus.  ar£g  an(j  mannerS)  0f  this  fortunate  isle,  departed 
long  since  to  enrich  the  barbarians  with  our  treasures,  and 


them,  Hugues  Foucault,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  at  length  Abbot  of  St.  Denys, 
had  followed  into  Sicily  his  patron  Stephen  de  la  Perche,  uncle  to  the  mother  of 
William  II.,  Archbishop  of  Palermo,  and  great  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  Yet 
Falcandus  has  all  the  feelings  of  a  Sicilian  ;  and  the  title  of  Alumnus  (which  he 
bestows  on  himself)  appears  to  indicate  that  he  was  born,  or  at  least  educated,  in 
the  island. 

128  Falcand.  p.  303.  Richard  de  St.  Germano  begins  his  history  from  the  death 
and  praises  of  William  II.  After  some  unmeaning  epithets,  he  thus  continues  : 
"  Legis  et  justitiae  cultus  tempore  suo  vigebat  in  regno ;  sua  erat  quilibet  sorte  con- 
tentus;"  (were  they  mortals?)  "ubique  pax,  ubique  6ecuritas,  nee  latronum  me- 
tuebat  viator  insidias,  nee  maris  nauta  offeudicula  piratarum  "  (Script.  Rer.  Ital 
torn.  vii.  p.  969). 
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now  returns,  with  her  savage  allies,  to  contaminate  the  beau- 
ties of  her  venerable  parent.  Already  I  behold  the  swarms 
of  angry  barbarians :  our  opulent  cities,  the  places  flourishing 
in  a  long  peace,  are  shaken  with  fear,  desolated  by  slaughter, 
consumed  by  rapine,  and  polluted  by  intemperance  and  lust. 
I  see  the  massacre  or  captivity  of  our  citizens,  the  rapes  of 
our  virgins  and  matrons."9  In  this  extremity  (he  interrogates 
a  friend)  how  must  the  Sicilians  act?  By  the  unanimous  elec- 
tion of  a  king  of  valor  and  experience,  Sicily  and  Calabria 
might  yet  be  preserved  ;130  for  in  the  levity  of  the  Apulians, 
ever  eager  for  new  revolutions,  I  can  repose  neither  confi- 
dence nor  hope.131  Should  Calabria  be  lost,  the  lofty  towers, 
the  numerous  youth,  and  the  naval  strength  of  Messina139 
might  guard  the  passage  against  a  foreign  invader.  If  the 
savage  Germans  coalesce  with  the  pirates  of  Messina ;  if  they 
destroy  with  lire  the  fruitful  region  so  often  wasted  by  the 
fires  of  Mount  iEtna,133  what  resource  will  be  left  for  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  island,  these  noble  cities  which  should  never 
be  violated  by  the  hostile  footsteps  of  a  barbarian  V3*  Catana 
has  again  been  overwhelmed  by  an  earthquake :  the  ancient 

159  "  Constantia,  primis  a  cunabulis  in  deliciarum  tuarum  affluentia  dintius 
educata,  tuisque  institutis,  doctrinis  et  moiibus  informata,  tandem  opibus  tuis  Bar- 
baras delatura  discessit ;  et  nunc  cum  ingentibus  copiis  revertitur,  ut  pulcherrimse 
nutricis  ornamenta  barbarica  foeditate  contaminet  *  *  *  Intueri  mihi  jam  videor 
tarbulentas  barbarorum  acies  *  *  *  civitates  opulentas  et  loca  diuturna,  pace  flo- 
rentia  metu  concutere,  csede  vastare,  rapinis  atterere,  et  fcedare  luxuria:  [occur- 
runt]  hinc  cives  aut  gladiis  intercepti,  aut  servitute  depressi,  virgines  constupratae, 
matronae,"  etc.  [p.  253,  254]. 

130  "  Certe  si  regem  [sibi]  non  dubiae  virtutis  elegerint,  nee  a  Saracenis  Chris- 
tiani  dissentiant,  potent  rex  creatus  rebus  licet  quasi  desperatis  et  perditis  subve- 
nire,  et  incursus  hostium,  si  prudenter  egerit,  propulsare  "  [ib]. 

131  "  in  Apulis,  qui,  semper  novitate  gaudentes,  novarum  rerum  studiis  aguntnr, 
nihil  arbitror  spei  aut  fiducias  reponendum  "  [ib.]. 

138  "  Si  civium  tuorum  virtutem  et  audaciam  attendas,  *  *  *  murorum  etiam 
ambitum  densis  turribus  circumseptura  "  [ib.]. 

133  "Cum  crudelitate  piratica  Theutonum  confligat  atrocitas,  et  inter  ambustos 
lapides,  et  Ethnoe  flagrantis  incendia,"  etc.  [ib.]. 

134  "Earn  partem,  quam  nobilissimarum  civitatum  fulgor  illustrat,  quae  et  toti 
regno  singulari  meruit  privilegio  prajminere,  nefarium  esset  *  *  *  vel  barbarorum 
ingressu  pollui"  [ib.].  I  wish  to  transcribe  his  florid,  but  curious,  description  of 
the  palace,  city,  and  luxuriant  plain  of  Palermo. 

Y.— 42 
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virtue  of  Syracuse  expires  in  poverty  and  solitude  ;"5  but  Pa- 
lermo is  still  crowned  with  a  diadem,  and  her  triple  walls  en^ 
close  the  active  multitudes  of  Christians  and  Saracens.  If 
the  two  nations,  under  one  king,  can  unite  for  their  common 
safety,  they  may  rush  on  the  barbarians  with  invincible  arms. 
But  if  the  Saracens,  fatigued  by  a  repetition  of  injuries,  should 
now  retire  and  rebel ;  if  they  should  occupy  the  castles  of  the 
mountains  and  sea-coast,  the  unfortunate  Christians,  exposed 
to  a  double  attack,  and  placed  as  it  were  between  the  hammer 
and  the  anvil,  must  resign  themselves  to  hopeless  and  inevita- 
ble servitude."136  We  must  not  forget  that  a  priest  here  pre- 
fers his  country  to  his  religion  :  and  that  the  Moslems,  whose 
alliance  he  seeks,  were  still  numerous  and  powerful  in  the 
State  of  Sicily. 

The  hopes,  or  at  least  the  wishes,  of  Falcandus  were  at  first 
gratified  by  the  free  and  unanimous  election  of  Tancred,  the 
conquest  of  grandson  of  the  first  king,  whose  birth  was  illegiti- 
of^icnyby11  niate,  but  whose  civil  and  military  virtues  shone 
Henfy  vlot  without  a  blemish.  During  four  years,  the  term 
a.d.  1194.  0£  kjs  i'fe  an(j  reign?  he  gtood  in  arms  on  the  far- 
thest verge  of  the  Apulian  frontier  against  the  powers  of 
Germany ;  and  the  restitution  of  a  royal  captive,  of  Constan- 
tia  herself,  without  injury  or  ransom,  may  appear  to  surpass 
the  most  liberal  measure  of  policy  or  reason.  After  his  de- 
cease the  kingdom  of  his  widow  and  infant  son  fell  without  a 
struggle,  and  Henry  pursued  his  victorious  march  from  Capua 
to  Palermo.     The  political  balance  of  Italy  was  destroyed  by 

135  "Vires  non  suppetunt,  et  conatus  tuos  tam  inopia  civium,  quam  paucitas 
bellatorura  elidunt "  [p.  253,  254.] 

136  "  At  vero,  quia  difficile  est  Christianos  in  tanto  rerum  turbine,  sublato  regis 
timore  Saracenos  non  opprimere,  si  Saraceni  injuriis  fatigati  ab  eis  coeperint  dissi- 
dere,  et  castella  forte  maritima  vel  montanas  munitiones  occupaverint ;  ut  hinc 
cum  Theutonicis  summa  [sit]  virtute  pugnandum,  illinc  Saracenis  crebris  insultibus 
occurrendum,  quid  putas  acturi  sunt  Siculi  inter  has  depressi  angustias,  et  velut 
inter  malleum  et  incudem  multo  cum  discrimine  constituti  ?  hoc  utique  agent  quod 
poterunt,  ut  se  Barbaris  miserabili  conditione  dedentes,  in  eorum  se  conferant  po- 
testatem.  O  utinam  plebis  et  procerum  Christianorum  et  Saracenorum  vota  con- 
veniant;  ut  regem  sibi  concorditer  eligentes,  [irruentes]  barbaros  totis  viiibus, 
toto  conamine,  totisque  desidei  iis  proturbare  contendant "  [p.  254].  The  Nor- 
mans and  Sicilians  appear  to  be  confounded. 
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his  success ;  and  if  the  pope  and  the  free  cities  had  consult- 
ed their  obvious  and  real  interest,  they  would  have  combined 
the  powers  of  earth  and  heaven  to  prevent  the  dangerous 
union  of  the  German  empire  with  the  kingdom  of  Sicily. 
But  the  subtle  policy,  for  which  the  Vatican  has  so  often  been 
praised  or  arraigned,  was  on  this  occasion  blind  and  inactive ; 
and  if  it  were  true  that  Celestine  the  Third  had  kicked  away 
the  imperial  crown  from  the  head  of  the  prostrate  Henry,187 
such  an  act  of  impotent  pride  could  serve  only  to  cancel  an 
obligation  and  provoke  an  enemy.  The  Genoese,  who  en- 
joyed a  beneficial  trade  and  establishment  in  Sicily,  listened 
to  the  promise  of  his  boundless  gratitude  and  speedy  depart- 
ure :138  their  fleet  commanded  the  Straits  of  Messina,  and. 
opened  the  harbor  of  Palermo ;  and  the  first  act  of  his  gov- 
ernment was  to  abolish  the  privileges  and  to  seize  the  prop- 
erty of  these  imprudent  allies.  The  last  hope  of  Falcandus 
was  defeated  by  the  discord  of  the  Christians  and  Mahome- 
tans :  they  fought  in  the  capital ;  several  thousands  of  the  lat- 
ter were  slain,  but  their  surviving  brethren  fortified  the  moun- 
tains, and  disturbed  above  thirty  years  the  peace  of  the  island. 
By  the  policy  of  Frederic  the  Second,  sixty  thousand  Saracens 
were  transplanted  to  Nocera,  in  Apulia.  In  their  wars  against 
the  Roman  Church,  the  emperor  and  his  son  Mainfroy  were 
strengthened  and  disgraced  by  the  service  of  the  enemies  of 
Christ;  and  this  national  colony  maintained  their  religion 
and  manners  in  the  heart  of  Italy  till  they  were  extirpated,  at 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  the  zeal  and  revenge 
of  the  House  of  Anjou.139     All  the  calamities  which  the  pro- 

131  The  testimony  of  an  Englishman,  of  Roger  de  Hoveden  (p.  689),  will  light- 
ly weigh  against  the  silence  of  German  and  Italian  history  (Muratori,  Annali 
d'ltalia,  torn.  x.  p.  156).  The  priests  and  pilgrims,  who  returned  from  Rome,  ex- 
alted, by  every  tale,  the  omnipotence  of  the  holy  father. 

138  «  Ego  enim  in  eo  cum  Teutonicis  manere  non  debeo  "  (Caffari,  Annal.  Ge- 
nuenses,  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  vi.  p.  367,  368). 

139  For  the  Saracens  of  Sicily  and  Nocera,  see  the  Annals  of  Muratori  (torn.  x. 
p.  149,  and  a.d.  1223, 1247),  Giannone  (torn.  ii.  p.  385),  and  of  the  originals,  in 
Muratori's  Collection,  Richard  de  St.  Germano  (torn.  vii.  p.  996),  Matteo  Spinelli 
de  Giovenazzo  (torn.  vii.  p.  1064),  Nicholas  de  Jamsilla  (torn.  x.  p.  434),  and  Mat- 
teo Villani  (torn.  xiv.  1.  vii.  p.  103).  The  last  of  these  insinuates  thai,  in  reducing 
the  Saracens  of  Nocera,  Charles  II.  of  Anjou  employed  rather  artifice*fcan  violence. 
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phetic  orator  had  deplored  were  surpassed  by  the  cruelty  and 
avarice  of  the  German  conqueror.  He  violated  the  royal 
sepulchres,*  and  explored  the  secret  treasures  of  the  palace, 
Palermo,  and  the  whole  kingdom  ;  the  pearls  and  jewels,  how- 
ever precious,  might  be  easily  removed,  but  one  hundred  and 
sixty  horses  were  laden  with  the  gold  and  silver  of  Sicily.140 
The  young  king,  his  mother  and  sisters,  and  the  nobles  of 
both  sexes,  were  separately  confined  in  the  fortresses  of  the 
Alps,  and,  on  the  slightest  rumor  of  rebellion,  the  captives 
were  deprived  of  life,  of  their  eyes,  or  of  the  hope  of  pos- 
terity. Constautia  herself  was  touched  with  sympathy  for 
the  miseries  of  her  country,  and  the  heiress  of  the  Norman 
line  might  struggle  to  check  her  despotic  husband,  and  to 
save  the  patrimony  of  her  new-born  son,  of  an  emperor  so 
famous  in  the  next  age  under  the  name  of  Frederic  the  Sec- 
Fiuaiextiac-  on&-  Ten  years  after  this  revolution,  the  French 
Normans.8  monarchs  annexed  to  their  crown  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
a.d.  1204.  rnandy  :  the  sceptre  of  her  ancient  dukes  had  been 
transmitted,  by  a  granddaughter  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
to  the  House  of  Plantagenet ;  and  the  adventurous  Normans, 
who  had  raised  so  many  trophies  in  France,  England,  and  Ire- 
land, in  Apulia,  Sicily,  and  the  East,  were  lost,  either  in  vic- 
tory or  servitude,  among  the  vanquished  nations. 

140  Muratori  quotes  a  passage  from  Arnold  of  Lubec  (1.  iv.  c.  20) :  "  Repent 
thesauros  absconditos,  et  omnera  lapidum  pretiosorura  et  gemmnrum  gloriam,  ita 
ut  oneratis  160  somariis,  gloriose  ad  terrain  suam  redierit."  Roger  de  Hoveden, 
who  mentions  the  violation  of  the  royal  tombs  and  corpses,  computes  the  spoil  of 
Salerno  at  200,000  ounces  of  gold  (p.  746).  On  these  occasions  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  exclaim  with  the  listening  maid  in  La  Eontaine,  "  Je  voudrois  bien 
avoir  ce  qui  manque." 

a  It  is  remarkable  that  at  the  same  time  the  tombs  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
even  of  Constantine  himself,  were  violated  and  ransacked  by  their  degenerate  suc- 
cessor Alexius  Comnenus,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  "German"  tribute 
exacted  by  the  menaces  of  the  Emperor  Henry.  See  the  end  of  the  first  book  of 
the  Life  of  Alexius  in  Nicetas,  p.  632,  edit.  Bonn. — M. 
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CHAPTER  LYIT. 

The  Turks  of  the  House  of  Seljuk. — Their  Revolt  against  Mahmud,  Conqueror  of 
Hindostan.  — Togrul  subdues  Persia,  and  protects  the  Caliphs. — Defeat  and 
Captivity  of  the  Emperor  Romanus  Diogenes  by  Alp  Arslan. — Power  and  Mag- 
nificence of  Malek  Shah. — Conquest  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria. — State  and  Op- 
pression of  Jerusalem. — Pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Fkom  the  Isle  of  Sicily  the  reader  must  transport  himself 

beyond  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  original  seat  of  the  Turks  or 

Turkmans,  against  whom  the  first  crusade  was  prin- 

The  Turks 

cipally  directed.*  Their  Scythian  empire  of  the 
sixth  century  was  long  since  dissolved,  but  the  name  was  still 
famous  among  the  Greeks  and  Orientals ;  and  the  fragments 
of  the  nation,  each  a  powerful  and  independent  people,  were 
scattered  over  the  desert  from  China  to  the  Oxus  and  the 
Danube:  the  colony  of  Hungariansb  was  admitted  into  the 
republic  of  Europe,  and  the  thrones  of  Asia  were  occupied 
by  slaves  and  soldiers  of  Turkish  extraction.  While  Apulia 
and  Sicily  were  subdued  by  the  Norman  lance,  a  swarm  of 
these  northern  shepherds  overspread  the  kingdoms  of  Per- 
sia; their  princes  of  the  race  of  Seljuk  erected  a  splendid 
and  solid  empire  from  Samarcand  to  the  confines  of  Greece 
and  Egypt,  and  the  Turks  have  maintained  their  dominion  in 
Asia  Minor  till  the  victorious  crescent  has  been  planted  on 
the  dome  of  St.  Sophia. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Turkish  princes  was  Mamood  or 
Mahmud,1  the  Gaznevide,  who  reigned  in  the  eastern  prov- 

1  I  am  indebted  for  his  character  and  history  to  D'Herbelot  (Bibliotheque  Ori- 
entale,  Mahmud,  p.  533-537),  M.  de  Guignes  (Histoire  des  Huns,  torn.  iii.  p.  155- 


*  On  the  ethnology  of  the  Turks,  see  Editor's  notes,  vol.  iii.  p.  108 ;  vol.  iv. 
p.  319.— S. 

b  This  implies  that  the  Hungarians  were  Turks  ;  but  it  has  been  shown  in  a  pre- 
vious note  that  they  belonged  to  the  Finnish  or  Tschudish  race.     See  p.  566. — S. 
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inees  of  Persia  one  thousand  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 
His  father  Sebectagia  was  the  slave  of  the  slave  of  the  slave 
of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  But  in  this  de- 
Gazuevide.  scent  of  servitude  the  first  degree  was  merely  titu- 
lar, since  it  was  filled  by  the  sovereign  of  Transox- 
iana  and  Chorasan,  who  still  paid  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the 
Caliph  of  Bagdad.  The  second  rank  was  that  of  a  minister 
of  state,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Samanides,2  who  broke,  by  his  re- 
volt, the  bonds  of  political  slavery.  But  the  third  step  was 
a  state  of  real  and  domestic  servitude  in  the  family  of  that 
rebel,  from  which  Sebectagi,  by  his  courage  and  dexterity,  as- 
cended to  the  supreme  command  of  the  city  and  province  of 
Gazna,3  as  the  son-in-law  and  successor  of  his  grateful  master. 
The  falling  dynasty  of  the  Samanides  was  at  first  protected, 
and  at  last  overthrown,  by  their  servants,  and,  in  the  public 
disorders,  the  fortune  of  Mahmud  continually  increased.  For 
him  the  title  of  Sultan*  was  first  invented  ;b  and  his  kingdom 

173),  and  our  countryman  Colonel  Alexander  Dow  (vol.  i.  p.  23-83). c  In  the  two 
first  volumes  of  his  History  of  Hindostan  he  styles  himself  the  translator  of  the 
Persian  Ferishta;  but  in  his  florid  text  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  version 
and  the  original.3 

2  The  dynasty  of  the  Samanides  continued  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years, 
a.d.  874-999,  under  ten  princes.  See  their  succession  and  ruin  in  the  Tables  of 
M.  de  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  404-406).  They  were  followed  by  the 
Gaznevides,  a.d.  999-1183  (see  torn.  i.  p.  239,  240).  His  division  of  nations  often 
disturbs  the  series  of  time  and  place. 

3  "  Gaznah  hortos  non  habet :  est  emporium  et  domicilium  mercaturae  Indicae." 
Abulfedse  Geograph.  Eeiske,  tab.  xxiii.  p.  349 ;  D'Herbelot,  p.  364.  It  has  not 
been  visited  by  any  modern  traveller. 

4  By  the  ambassador  of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  who  employed  an  Arabian  or 


*  Sebuctecin,  Weil,  Geschichte  der  Chalifen,  vol.  iii.  p.  60. — S. 

b  It  is  uncertain  when  the  title  of  Sultan  was  first  used,  but  it  seems  at  all 
events  to  have  been  older  than  the  time  of  Mahmud.  It  is  mentioned  by  Halebi 
under  the  reign  of  Motawaccel ;  but  according  to  Ibn  Chaldun  it  was  first  as- 
sumed by  the  Bowides.     Weil,  ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  345,  note. — S. 

c  Besides  these  sources,  Weil  mentions  Otbi  and  Mirchond's  History  of  the  Gaz- 
nevides.    Geschichte  der  Chalifen,  vol.  iii.  p.  60. — S. 

d  The  European  reader  now  possesses  a  more  accurate  version  of  Ferishta,  that 
of  Colonel  Brings.  Of  Colonel  Dow's  work,  Colonel  Briggs  observes,  "that  the 
author's  name  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
indefatigable  of  our  Oriental  scholars.  Instead  of  confining  himself,  however,  to 
mere  translation,  he  has  filled  bis  work  with  his  own  observations,  which  have 
been  so  embodied  in  the  text  that  Gibbon  declares  it  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  translator  from  the  original  author."    Preface,  p.  vii. — M. 
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was  enlarged  from  Transoxiana  to  the  neighborhood  of  Ispa- 
han, from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  to  the  mouth  of  the  In- 
dus. But  the  principal  source  of  his  fame  and  riches  was  the 
holy  war  which  he  waged  against  the  Gentoos  of  Hindostan. 
His  twelve  ^n  thii  foreign  narrative  I  may  not  consume  a  page, 
f*to8Hindo8-  an(i  a  volume  would  scarcely  suffice  to  recapitulate 
*an'  the  battles  and  sieges  of  his  twelve  expeditions. 

Never  was  the  Mussulman  hero  dismayed  by  the  inclemency 
of  the  seasons,  the  height  of  the  mountains,  the  breadth  of 
the  rivers,  the  barrenness  of  the  desert,  the  multitudes  of  the 
enemy,  or  the  formidable  array  of  their  elephants  of  war.5 
The  Sultan  of  Gazna  surpassed  the  limits  of  the  conquests  of 
Alexander ;  after  a  march  of  three  months,  over  the  hills  of 
Cashmir  and  Thibet,  he  reached  the  famous  city  of  Kinoge,8 

Chaldaic  word  that  signifies  lord  and  master  (D'Herbelot,  p.  825).  It  is  inter- 
preted AvTOKpdrup,  BamXevs  Ba<n\sa>v,  by  the  Byzantine  writers  of  the  eleventh 
century ;  and  the  name  (SouAravoc,  Soldanus)  is  familiarly  employed  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  after  it  had  passed  from  the  Gaznevides  to  the  Seljukides, 
and  other  emirs  of  Asia  and  Egypt.  Ducange  (Dissertation  xvi.  sur  Joinville, 
p.  238-240,  Gloss.  Graec.  et  Latin.)  labors  to  find  the  title  of  Sultan  in  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Persia :  but  his  proofs  are  mere  shadows ;  a  proper  name  in  the 
Themes  of  Constantine  (ii.  11  [torn.  iii.  p.  61,  edit.  Bonn]),  an  anticipation  of  Zo- 
naras,  etc.,  and  a  medal  of  Kai  Khosrou,  not  (as  he  believes)  the  Sassanide  of  the 
sixth,  but  the  Seljukide  of  Iconium  of  the  thirteenth  century  (De  Guignes,  Hist, 
des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  246). 

5  Ferishta  (apud  Dow,  Hist,  of  Hindostan,  vol.  i.  p.  49)  mentions  the  report 
of  a  gun*  in  the  Indian  army.  But  as  I  am  slow  in  believing  this  premature 
(a.d.  1008)  use  of  artillery,  I  must  desire  to  scrutinize  first  the  text  and  then  the 
authority  of  Ferishta,  who  lived  in  the  Mogul  court  in  the  last  century. 

6  Kinoge,  or  Canouge  (the  old  Palimbothra),b  is  marked  in  latitude  27°  3', 
longitude  80°  13'.  See  D'Anville  (Antiquite  de  l'lnde,  p.  60-62),  corrected  by 
the  local  knowledge  of  Major  Rennell  (in  his  excellent  Memoir  on  his  Map  of 
Hindostan,  p.  37-43)  :  300  jewellers,  30,000  shops  for  the  areca  nut,  60,000  bands 
of  musicians,  etc.  (Abulfed.  Geograph.  tab.  xv.  p.  274;  Dow,  vol.  i.  p.  16),  will 
allow  an  ample  deduction. 

*  This  passage  is  differently  written  in  the  various  manuscripts  I  have  seen; 
and  in  some  the  word  tope  (gun)  has  been  written  for  nupth  (naphtha),  and  too- 
fung  (musket)  for  khudung  (arrow).  But  no  Persian  or  Arabic  history  speaks  of 
gunpowder  before  the  time  usually  assigned  for  its  invention  (a.d.  1317);  long 
after  which  it  was  first  applied  to  the  purposes  of  war.  Brigg's  Ferishta,  vol.  i. 
p.  47,  note. — M. 

b  Mr.  Wilson  (Hindu  Drama,  vol.  iii.  p.  12)  and  Schlegel  (Indische  Bibliothek, 
vol.  ii.  p.  394)  concur  in  identifying  Palimbothra  with  the  Patalipura  of  the  In* 
dians,  the  Patna  of  the  moderns,— M. 
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on  the  Upper  Ganges,  and,  in  a  naval  combat  on  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Indus,  he  fought  and  vanquished  four  thou- 
sand boats  of  the  natives.  Delhi,  Lahor,  and  Multan  were 
compelled  to  open  their  gates ;  the  fertile  kingdom  of  Guza- 
rat  attracted  his  ambition  and  tempted  his  stay ;  and  his  ava- 
rice indulged  the  fruitless  project  of  discovering  the  golden 
and  aromatic  isles  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  On  the  payment 
of  a  tribute  the  rajahs  preserved  their  dominions,  the  people 
their  lives  and  fortunes :  but  to  the  religion  of  Hindostan  the 
zealous  Mussulman  was  cruel  and  inexorable ;  many  hundred 
temples  or  pagodas  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  many  thou- 
sand idols  were  demolished,  and  the  servants  of  the  prophet 
were  stimulated  and  rewarded  by  the  precious  materials  of 
which  they  were  composed.  The  pagoda  of  Sumnat  was  sit- 
uate on  the  promontory  of  Guzarat,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Diu,  one  of  the  last  remaining  possessions  of  the  Portuguese.' 
It  was  endowed  with  the  revenue  of  two  thousand  villages; 
two  thousand  Brahmins  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
the  deity,  whom  they  washed  each  morning  and  evening  in 
water  from  the  distant  Ganges;  the  subordinate  ministers 
consisted  of  three  hundred  musicians,  three  hundred  barbers, 
and  five  hundred  dancing  girls,  conspicuous  for  their  birth 
or  beauty.  Three  sides  of  the  temple  were  protected  by  the 
ocean,  the  narrow  isthmus  was  fortified  by  a  natural  or  artifi- 
cial precipice,  and  the  city  and  adjacent  country  were  peopled 
by  a  nation  of  fanatics.  They  confessed  the  sins  and  the 
punishment  of  Kinoge  and  Delhi ;  but  if  the  impious  stran- 
ger should  presume  to  approach  their  holy  precincts,  he 
would  surely  be  overwhelmed  by  a  blast  of  the  divine  ven- 
geance. By  this  challenge  the  faith  of  Mahmud  was  ani- 
mated to  a  personal  trial  of  the  strength  of  this  Indian  deity. 
Fifty  thousand  of  his  worshippers  were  pierced  by  the  spear 
of  the  Moslems ;  the  walls  were  scaled,  the  sanctuary  was 
profaned,  and  the  conqueror  aimed  a  blow  of  his  iron  mace 
at  the  head  of  the  idol.     The  trembling  Brahmins  are  said 


1  The  idolaters  of  Europe,  says  Perishta  (Dow,  vol.  i.  p.  66).    Consult  Abulfed* 
(p.  272)  and  Kennell's  Map  of  Hindostan. 
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to  have  offered  ten  millions8,  sterling  for  his  ransom ;  and  it 
was  urged  by  the  wisest  counsellors  that  the  destruction  of  a 
stone  image  would  not  change  the  hearts  of  the  Gentoos,  and 
that  such  a  sura  might  be  dedicated  to  the  relief  of  the  true 
believers.  "  Your  reasons,"  replied  the  sultan,  "  are  specious 
and  strong;  but  never  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  shall  Mah- 
mud  appear  as  a  merchant  of  idols."b  He  repeated  his  blows, 
and  a  treasure  of  pearls  and  rubies,  concealed  in  the  belly  of 
the  statue,  explained  in  some  degree  the  devout  prodigality 
of  the  Brahmins.  The  fragments  of  the  idol  were  distrib- 
uted to  Gazna,  Mecca,  and  Medina.  Bagdad  listened  to  the 
edifying  tale,  and  Mahmud  was  saluted  by  the  caliph  with 
the  title  of  guardian  of  the  fortune  and  faith  of  Mahomet. 

From  the  paths  of  blood,  and  such  is  the  history  of  nations, 
I  cannot  refuse  to  turn  aside  to  gather  some  flowers  of  sci- 
ence or  virtue.  The  name  of  Mahmud  the  Gazne- 
vide  is  still  venerable  in  the  East:  his  subjects  en- 
joyed the  blessings  of  prosperity  and  peace ;  his  vices  were 
concealed  by  the  veil  of  religion  ;  and  two  familiar  examples 
will  testify  his  justice  and  magnanimity.  I.  As  he  sat  in  the 
divan,  an  unhappy  subject  bowed  before  the  throne  to  accuse 
the  insolence  of  a  Turkish  soldier  who  had  driven  him  from 
his  house  and  bed.  "  Suspend  your  clamors,"  said  Mahmud ; 
"inform  me  of  his  next  visit,  and  ourself  in  person  will 
judge  and  punish  the  offender."  The  sultan  followed  his 
guide,  invested  the  house  with  his  guards,  and,  extinguishing 
the  torches,  pronounced  the  death  of  the  criminal,  who  had 
been  seized  in  the  act  of  rapine  and  adultery.  After  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  sentence  the  lights  were  rekindled,  Mahmud 
fell  prostrate  in  prayer,  and,  rising  from  the  ground,  demand- 


»  Ferishta  says,  some  "crores  of  gold."  Dow  says,  in  a  note  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  "ten  millions,"  which  is  the  explanation  of  the  word  "crore."  Mr. 
Gibbon  say  rashly  that  the  sum  offered  by  the  Brahmins  was  ten  millions  sterling. 
Note  to  Mill's  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  322.    Col.  Briggs's  translation  is  "  a  quantity  of  gold." 

The  treasure  found  in  the  temple,  "perhaps  in  the  image,"  according  to  Major 
Price's  authorities,  was  twenty  millions  of  dinars  of  gold,  above  nine  millions  ster- 
ling ;  but  this  was  a  hundred-fold  the  ransom  offered  by  the  Brahmins.  Price, 
vol.  ii.  p.  290.— M. 

b  Rather  than  the  idol  broker,  he  chose  to  be  called  Mahmud,  the  idol  breaker. 
Price,  vol.  ii.  p.  289.— M. 
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ed  some  homely  fare,  which  he  devoured  with  the  voracious- 
ness of  hunger.  The  poor  man,  whose  injury  he  had  avenged, 
was  unable  to  suppress  his  astonishment  and  curiosity;  and 
the  courteous  monarch  condescended  to  explain  the  motives 
of  this  singular  behavior.  "I  had  reason  to  suspect  that 
none,  except  one  of  my  sons,  could  dare  to  perpetrate  such 
an  outrage;  and  I  extinguished  the  lights  that  my  justice 
might  be  blind  and  inexorable.  My  prayer  was  a  thanksgiv- 
ing on  the  discovery  of  the  offender ;  and  so  painful  was  my 
anxiety,  that  I  had  passed  three  days  without  food  since  the 
first  moment  of  your  complaint."  II.  The  Sultan  of  Gazna 
had  declared  war  against  the  dynasty  of  the  Bowides,  the 
sovereigns  of  the  western  Persia;  he  was  disarmed  by  an 
epistle  of  the  sultana  mother,  and  delayed  his  invasion  till 
the  manhood  of  her  son.8  "  During  the  life  of  my  husband," 
said  the  artful  regent,  "  I  was  ever  apprehensive  of  your  am- 
bition :  he  was  a  prince  and  a  soldier  worthy  of  your  arms. 
He  is  now  no  more :  his  sceptre  has  passed  to  a  woman  and 
a  child,  and  you  dare  not  attack  their  infancy  and  weakness. 
How  inglorious  would  be  your  conquest,  how  shameful  your 
defeat !  and  yet  the  event  of  war  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty." Avarice  was  the  only  defect  that  tarnished  the  il- 
lustrious character  of  Mahmud ;  and  never  has  that  passion 
been  more  richly  satiated.9  The  Orientals  exceed  the  meas- 
ure of  credibility  in  the  account  of  millions  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, such  as  the  avidity  of  man  has  never  accumulated ;  in 
the  magnitude  of  pearls,  diamonds,  and  rubies,  such  as  have 
never  been  produced  by  the  workmanship  of  nature."  Yet 
the  soil  of  Hindostan  is  impregnated  with  precious  minerals : 

8  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  527.  Yet  these  letters,  apophthegms, 
etc. ,  are  rarely  the  language  of  the  heart,  or  the  motives  of  public  action. 

9  For  instance,  a  ruby  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miskals  (Dow,  vol.  i.  p.  53),  or 
six  pounds  three  ounces:  th?  largest  in  the  treasury  of  Delhi  weighed  seventeen 
miskals  (Voyages  de  Tavernier,  partie  ii.  p.  280).  It  is  true  that  in  the  East  all 
colored  stones  are  called  rubies  (p.  355),  and  that  Tavernier  saw  three  larger  and 
more  precious  among  the  jewels,  "de  notre  grand  roi,  le  plus  puissant  et  plul 
jnagnifique  de  tous  les  rois  de  la  terre  "  (p.  376). 


•  Compare  Price,  vol.  ii.  p.  295. — M. 
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her  trade,  in  every  age,  has  attracted  the  gold  and  silver  of 
the  world ;  and  her  virgin  spoils  were  rifled  by  the  first  of 
the  Mahometan  conquerors.  His  behavior,  in  the  last  days  of 
his  life,  evinces  the  vanity  of  these  possessions,  so  laboriously 
won,  so  dangerously  held,  and  so  inevitably  lost.  He  survey- 
ed the  vast  and  various  chambers  of  the  treasury  of  Gazna; 
burst  into  tears ;  and  again  closed  the  doors,  without  bestow- 
ing any  portion  of  the  wealth  which  he  could  no  longer  hope 
to  preserve.  The  following  day  he  reviewed  the  state  of  his 
military  force;  one  hundred  thousand  foot,  fifty -five  thou- 
sand horse,  and  thirteen  hundred  elephants  of  battle."  He 
again  wept  the  instability  of  human  greatness :  and  his  grief 
was  embittered  by  the  hostile  progress  of  the  Turkmans, 
whom  he  had  introduced  into  the  heart  of  his  Persian 
kingdom. 

In  the  modern  depopulation  of  Asia  the  regular  operation 
of  government  and  agriculture  is  confined  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  cities,  and  the  distant  country  is  abandoned 

Manners  and  '  ^  *  _ 

emigration  of  to  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Arabs,  Kurds,  and  lurkr 

the  Turks,  or  r\m     t       i  •  -i  1 

Turkmans,      mans.       Ol  the  last-mentioned  people,  two  consid- 

A.D. 980-1028.  .        r       :,  -  ,,         ~ 

erable  branches  extend  on  either  side  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea :  the  western  colony  can  muster  forty  thousand  sol- 
diers ;  the  eastern,  less  obvious  to  the  traveller,  but  more 
strong  and  populous,  has  increased  to  the  number  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  families.  In  the  midst  of  civilized  nations 
they  preserve  the  manners  of  the  Scythian  desert,  remove 
their  encampments  with  the  change  of  seasons,  and  feed  their 
cattle  among  the  ruins  of  palaces  and  temples.  Their  flocks 
and  herds  are  their  only  riches ;  their  tents,  either  black  or 
white,  according  to  the  color  of  the  banner,  are  covered  with 
felt,  and  of  a  circular  form ;  their  winter  apparel  is  a  sheep- 

10  Dow,  vol.  i.  p.  65.  The  sovereign  of  Kinoge  is  said  to  have  possessed  2500 
elephants  (Abulfed.  Geograph.  tab.  xv.  p.  274).  From  these  Indian  stones  the 
reader  may  correct  a  note  in  my  first  volume  (p.  480  ;  or  from  that  note  he  may 
correct  these  stories. 

11  See  a  just  and  natural  picture  of  these  pastoral  manners,  in  the  history  of 
William  Archbishop  of  Tyre  (1.  i.  c.  vii.  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  633, 634), 
and  a  valuable  note  by  the  editor  of  the  Histoire  Genealogique  des  Tatars,  p.  535- 
538. 
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skin ;  a  robe  of  cloth  or  cotton  their  summer  garment :  the 
features  of  the  men  are  harsh  and  ferocious ;  the  countenance 
of  their  women  is  soft  and  pleasing.  Their  wandering  life 
maintains  the  spirit  and  exercise  of  arms;  they  fight  on  horse- 
back; and  their  courage  is  displayed  in  frequent  contests  with 
each  other  and  with  their  neighbors.  For  the  license  of  past- 
ure they  pay  a  slight  tribute  to  the  sovereign  of  the  land ; 
but  the  domestic  jurisdiction  is  in  the  hands  of  the  chiefs  and 
elders.  The  first  emigration  of  the  Eastern  Turkmans,  the 
most  ancient  of  their  race,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  tenth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.ia  In  the  decline  of  the  caliphs,  and 
the  weakness  of  their  lieutenants,  the  barrier  of  the  Jaxartes 
was  often  violated :  in  each  invasion,  after  the  victory  or  re- 
treat of  their  countrymen,  some  wandering  tribe,  embracing 
the  Mahometan  faith,  obtained  a  free  encampment  in  the  spa- 
cious plains  and  pleasant  climate  of  Transoxiana  and  Carizme. 
The  Turkish  slaves  who  aspired  to  the  throne  encouraged 
these  emigrations,  which  recruited  their  armies,  awed  their 
subjects  and  rivals,  and  protected  the  frontier  against  the 
wilder  natives  of  Turkestan ;  and  this  policy  was  abused  by 
Mahmud  the  Gaznevide  beyond  the  example  of  former  times. 
He  was  admonished  of  his  error  by  a  chief  of  the  race  of  Sel- 
juk,  who  dwelt  in  the  territory  of  Bochara.  The  sultan  had 
inquired  what  supply  of  men  he  could  furnish  for  military 
service.  "  If  you  send,"  replied  Ismael, "  one  of  these  arrows 
into  our  camp,  fifty  thousand  of  your  servants  will  mount 
on  horseback."  "  And  if  that  number,"  continued  Mahmud, 
"should  not  be  sufficient?"  "Send  this  second  arrow  to 
the  horde  of  Balik,  and  you  will  find  fifty  thousand  more." 
"But,"  said  the  Gaznevide,  dissembling  his  anxiety,  "if  I 
should  stand  in  need  of  the  whole  force  of  your  kindred 
tribes?"  "Despatch  my  bow,"  was  the  last  reply  of  Ismael, 
"  and,  as  it  is  circulated  around,  the  summons  will  be  obeyed 

12  The  first  emigrations  of  the  Turkmans,  and  doubtful  origin  of  the  Seljukians, 
may  be  traced  in  the  laborious  History  of  the  Huns,  by  M.  de  Guignes  (torn.  L 
Tables  Chronologiques,  1.  v.  torn.  iii.  1.  vii.  ix.  x.),  and  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale 
of  D'Herbelot  (p.  799-802,  897-901),  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  331-333  [4to 
edit.,  Lugd.  B.,  1625]),  and  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  221,  222). 
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by  two  hundred  thousand  horse."  The  apprehension  of  such 
formidable  friendship  induced  Mahmud  to  transport  the  most 
obnoxious  tribes  into  the  heart  of  Chorasan,  where  they  would 
be  separated  from  their  brethren  by  the  river  Oxus,  and  en- 
closed on  all  sides  by  the  walls  of  obedient  cities.  But  the 
face  of  the  country  was  an  object  of  temptation  rather  than 
terror;  and  the  vigor  of  government  was  relaxed  by  the  ab- 
sence and  death  of  the  Sultan  of  Gazna.  The  shepherds  were 
converted  into  robbers ;  the  bands  of  robbers  were  collected 
into  an  army  of  conquerors :  as  far  as  Ispahan  and  the  Tigris 
Persia  was  afflicted  by  their  predatory  inroads ;  and  the  Turk- 
mans were  not  ashamed  or  afraid  to  measure  their  courage 
and  numbers  with  the  proudest  sovereigns  of  Asia.  Mas- 
soud,  the  son  and  successor  of  Mahmud,  had  too  long  neglect- 
ed the  advice  of  his  wisest  Omrahs.  "Your  enemies,"  they 
repeatedly  urged,  "  were  in  their  origin  a  swarm  of  ants ; 
they  are  now  little  snakes;  and,  unless  they  be  instantly 
crushed,  they  will  acquire  the  venom  and  magnitude  of  ser- 
pents." After  some  alternatives  of  truce  and  hostility,  after 
the  repulse  or  partial  success  of  his  lieutenants,  the  sultan 
marched  in  person  against  the  Turkmans,  who  attacked  him 
on  all  sides  with  barbarous  shouts  and  irregular  onset.  "Mas- 
soud,"  says  the  Persian  historian,13  "  plunged  singly  to  oppose 
the  torrent  of  gleaming  arms,  exhibiting  such  acts  of  gigantic 
force  and  valor  as  never  king  had  before  displayed.  A  few 
of  his  friends,  roused  by  his  words  and  actions,  and  that  innate 
honor  which  inspires  the  brave,  seconded  their  lord  so  well, 
They  defeat  that,  wheresoever  he  turned  his  fatal  sword,  the  en- 
vkietaand"  enries  were  mowed  down  or  retreated  before  him. 
Persia!  -But  now,  when  victory  seemed  to  blow  on  his  stan- 

a.i>.io38.  darck;  misfortune  was  active  behind  it ;  for  when  he 
looked  round  he  beheld  almost  his  whole  army,  excepting  that 

13  Dow,  Hist,  of  Hindostan,  vol.  i.  p.  89, 95-98.  I  have  copied  this  passage  as 
a  specimen  of  the  Persian  manner ;  but  I  suspect  that,  by  some  odd  fatality,  the 
style  of  Ferishta  has  been  improved  by  that  of  Ossian.* 


»  Gibbon's  conjecture  was  well  founded.     Compare  the  more  sober  and  genu- 
ine version  of  Colonel  Briggs,  vol.  i.  p.  110. — M. 
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body  lie  commanded  in  person,  devouring  the  paths  of  flight." 
The  Gaznevide  was  abandoned  by  the  cowardice  or  treachery 
of  some  generals  of  Turkish  race;  and  this  memorable  day 
of  Zendecan14  founded  in  Persia  the  dynasty  of  the  shepherd 
kings." 

The  victorious  Turkmans  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  a  king ;  and,  if  the  probable  tale  of  a  Latin  his- 
torian16 deserves  any  credit,  they  determined  by 

Dynastyofthe   ,,,.-,.  »  in 

seijakiane.      lot  the  choice  oi  their  new  master.     A  number  ot 

a.d.1038-1152.  . 

arrows  were  successively  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  a  tribe,  a  family,  and  a  candidate ;  they  were  drawn  from 
the  bundle  by  the  hand  of  a  child,  and  the  important  prize 
was  obtained  by  Togrul  Beg,  the  son  of  Michael,  the  son  of 
Seljnk,  whose  surname  was  immortalized  in  the  greatness 
of  his  posterity.  The  Sultan  Mahmud,  who  valued  himself 
on  his  skill  in  national  genealogy,  professed  his  ignorance 
of  the  family  of  Seljuk ;  yet  the  father  of  that  race  appears 
to  have  been  a  chief  of  power  and  renown."  For  a  daring 
intrusion  into  the  harem  of  his  prince,  Seljuk  was  banished 
from  Turkestan :  with  a  numerous  tribe  of  his  friends  and 
vassals  he  passed  the  Jaxartes,  encamped  in  the  neighborhood 

14  The  Zendekan  of  D'Herbelot  (p.  1028),  the  Dindaka  of  Dow  (vol.  i.  p.  97), 
is  probably  the  Dandanekan  of  Abulfeda  (Geograph.  p.  345,  Beiske),  a  small  town 
of  Chorasan,  two  days'  journey  from  Maru,  and  renowned  through  the  East  for 
the  production  and  manufacture  of  cotton. 

15  The  Byzantine  historians  (Cedrenus,  torn.  ii.  p.  766,  767  [p.  566  seq.,  edit. 
Bonn] ;  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  p.  255  [1.  xvii.  c.  25] ;  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  p.  21  [p.  26, 
edit.  Bonn])  have  confounded  in  this  revolution  the  truth  of  time  and  place,  of 
names  and  persons,  of  causes  and  events.  The  ignorance  and  errors  of  these 
Greeks  (which  I  shall  not  stop  to  unravel)  may  inspire  some  distrust  of  the  story 
of  Cyaxares  and  Cyrus,  as  it  is  told  by  their  most  eloquent  predecessors. 

16  Willerm.  Tyr.  1.  i.  c.  7,  p.  633.  [In  Gesta  Dei  per  Franc,  torn.  i.  fol.  Hanov. 
1611.]     The  divination  by  arrows  is  ancient  and  famous  in  the  East. 

n  D'Herbelot,  p.  801.  Yet  after  the  fortune  of  his  posterity,  Seljuk  became 
the  thirty-fourth  in  lineal  descent  from  the  great  Afrasiab,  Emperor  of  Touran 
(p.  COO).  The  Tartar  pedigree  of  the  House  of  Zingis  gave  a  different  cast  to  flat- 
tery and  fable;  and  the  historian  Mirkhond  derives  the  Seljukides  from  Alanka- 
vah,  the  virgin  mother  (p.  801,  col.  2).  If  they  be  the  same  as  the  Zalzuts  of 
Abulghazi  Bahadur  Khan  (Hist.  Genealogique,  p.  148),  we  quote  in  their  favor 
the  most  weighty  evidence  of  a  Tartar  prince  himself,  the  descendant  of  Zingis, 
Alankavah,  or  Alancu,  and  Oguz  Khan, 
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of  Samarcand,  embraced  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  and  ac« 
quired  the  crown  of  martyrdom  in  a  war  against  the  infidels. 
His  age,  of  a  hundred  and  seven  years,  surpassed  the  life  of  his 
son,  and  Seljuk  adopted  the  care  of  his  two  grandsons,  Togrul 
and  Jaafar,a  the  eldest  of  whom,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  was 
invested  with  the  title  of  Sultan  in  the  royal  city  of  Nishabur. 
Keign  and  The  blind  determination  of  chance  was  justified  by 
ToSrtBeg!  tne  v^rtues  °f  tne  successful  candidate.  It  would 
a.d.1038-1063.  ^0  SUperflu0US  to  praise  the  valor  of  a  Turk ;  and 
the  ambition  of  Togrul18  was  equal  to  his  valor.  By  his  arms 
the  Gaznevides  were  expelled  from  the  eastern  kingdoms  of 
Persia,  and  gradually  driven  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  in 
search  of  a  softer  and  more  wealthy  conquest.  In  the  West 
he  annihilated  the  dynasty  of  the  Bowides ;  and  the  sceptre 
of  Irak  passed  from  the  Persian  to  the  Turkish  nation.  The 
princes  who  had  felt,  or  who  feared,  the  Seljukian  arrows 
bowed  their  heads  in  the  dust ;  by  the  conquest  of  Aderbi- 
jan,  or  Media,  he  approached  the  Roman  confines ;  and  the 
shepherd  presumed  to  despatch  an  ambassador,  or  herald,  to 
demand  the  tribute  and  obedience  of  the  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople.19 In  his  own  dominions  Togrul  was  the  father 
of  his  soldiers  and  people ;  by  a  firm  and  equal  administra- 
tion Persia  was  relieved  from  the  evils  of  anarchy ;  and  the 
same  hands  which  had  been  imbrued  in  blood  became  the 
guardians  of  justice  and  the  public  peace.  The  more  rus- 
tic, perhaps  the  wisest,  portion  of  the  Turkmans20  continued  to 

18  By  a  slight  corruption  Togrul  Beg  is  the  Tangroli-pix  of  the  Greeks.  His 
reign  and  character  are  faithfully  exhibited  by  D'Herbelot  (Bibliotheque  Orientale, 
p.  1027,  1028)  and  De  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  iii.  p.  189-201). 

19  Cedrenus,  torn.  ii.  p.  774,  775  [p.  580  seq.,  edit.  Bonn] ;  Zonaras,  torn.  ii. 
p.  257  [1.  xvii.  c.  25].  With  their  usual  knowledge  of  Oriental  affairs,  they  de* 
scribe  the  ambassador  as  a  sherif,  who,  like  the  syncellus  of  the  patriarch,  was  th« 
vicar  and  successor  of  the  caliph. 

80  From  William  of  Tyre  I  have  borrowed  this  distinction  of  Turks  and  Turk- 
mans, which  at  least  is  popular  and  convenient.    The  names  are  the  same,  and  the 


»  Seljuk  had  four  sons,  Micail,  Jnnus,  Arslan  or  Israil,  and  Musa.  The  last 
two  outlived  him,  but  are  not  distinguished  in  history.  His  grandsons,  Togrul 
and  Jaafar,  mentioned  by  Gibbon,  were  the  sons  of  Micail.  Weil,  Geschichta  del 
Chalifen,  vol.  iii.  p.  82.— S. 
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dwell  in  the  tents  of  their  ancestors ;  and,  from  the  Oxus  to 
the  Euphrates,  these  military  colonies  were  protected  and 
propagated  by  their  native  princes.  But  the  Turks  of  the 
court  and  city  were  refined  by  business  and  softened  by  pleas- 
ure :  they  imitated  the  dress,  language,  and  manners  of  Per- 
sia ;  and  the  royal  palaces  of  ISTishabur  and  Rei  displayed  the 
order  and  magnificence  of  a  great  monarchy.  The  most  de- 
serving of  the  Arabians  and  Persians  were  promoted  to  the 
honors  of  the  State ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Turkish  na- 
tion embraced  with  fervor  and  sincerity  the  religion  of  Ma- 
homet. The  northern  swarms  of  barbarians  who  overspread 
both  Europe  and  Asia  have  been  irreconcilably  separated  by 
the  consequences  of  a  similar  conduct.  Among  the  Moslems, 
as  among  the  Christians,  their  vague  and  local  traditions  have 
yielded  to  the  reason  and  authority  of  the  prevailing  system, 
to  the  fame  of  antiquity,  and  the  consent  of  nations.  But 
the  triumph  of  the  Koran  is  more  pure  and  meritorious,  as 
it  was  not  assisted  by  any  visible  splendor  of  worship  which 
might  allure  the  pagans  by  some  resemblance  of  idolatry. 
The  first  of  the  Seljukian  sultans  was  conspicuous  by  his  zeal 
and  faith ;  each  day  he  repeated  the  five  prayers  which  are 
enjoined  to  the  true  believers ;  of  each  week  the  two  first 
days  were  consecrated  by  an  extraordinary  fast ;  and  in  every 
city  a  mosque  was  completed  before  Togrul  presumed  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  palace." 

"With  the  belief  of  the  Koran,  the  son  of  Seljuk  imbibed  a 
lively  reverence  for  the  successor  of  the  prophet.  But  that 
He  delivers  sublime  character  was  still  disputed  by  the  caliphs 
^Bagdad,  of  Bagdad  and  Egypt,  and  each  of  the  rivals  was 
a.d.1055.  solicitous  to  prove  his  title  in  the  judgment  of  the 
strong,  though  illiterate,  barbarians.  Mahmud  the  Gazne- 
vide  had  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  line  of  Abbas ;  and 

addition  of  man  is  of  the  same  import  in  the  Persic  and  Teutonic  idioms.  Few 
critics  will  adopt  the  etymology  of  James  de  Vitry  (Hist.  Hierosol.  1.  i.  c.  11, 
p.  1061  [Gesta  Dei  per  Franc.]),  of  Turcomani,  quasi  Turd  et  Comani,  a  mixed 
people. 

11  Hist.  Ge'ne'rale  des  Huns,  torn.  iii.  p.  165, 166, 167.  M.  de  Guignes  quote? 
Abulmahasen,  a  historian  of  Egypt. 
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had  treated  with  indignity  the  robe  of  honor  which  was 
presented  by  the  Fatimite  ambassador.  Yet  the  ungrateful 
Hashemite  had  changed  with  the  change  of  fortune ;  he  ap- 
plauded the  victory  of  Zendecan,  and  named  the  Seljukian 
sultan  his  temporal  vicegerent  over  the  Moslem  world.  As 
Togrul  executed  and  enlarged  this  important  trust,  he  was 
called  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Caliph  Cayem,  and  obeyed 
the  holy  summons,  which  gave  a  new  kingdom  to  his  arms." 
In  the  palace  of  Bagdad  the  commander  of  the  faithful  still 
slumbered,  a  venerable  phantom.  His  servant  or  master,  the 
prince  of  the  Bowides,  could  no  longer  protect  him  from  the 
insolence  of  meaner  tyrants;  and  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
were  oppressed  by  the  revolt  of  the  Turkish  and  Arabian 
emirs.  The  presence  of  a  conqueror  was  implored  as  a  bless- 
ing; and  the  transient  mischiefs  of  fire  and  sword  were  ex- 
cused as  the  sharp  but  salutary  remedies  which  alone  could 
restore  the  health  of  the  republic.  At  the  head  of  an  irre- 
sistible force  the  Sultan  of  Persia  marched  from  Hamadan : 
the  proud  were  crushed,  the  prostrate  were  spared ;  the  prince 
of  the  Bowides  disappeared ;  the  heads  of  the  most  obstinate 
rebels  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  Togrul ;  and  he  inflicted  a  les- 
son of  obedience  on  the  people  of  Mosul  and  Bagdad.  After 
the  chastisement  of  the  guilty,  and  the  restoration  of  peace, 
the  royal  shepherd  accepted  the  reward  of  his  labors ;  and  a 
solemn  comedy  represented  the  triumph  of  religious  preju- 
Hismvea-  dice  over  barbarian  power."  The  Turkish  sultan 
titure;  embarked  on  the  Tigris,  landed  at  the  gate  of  Racca, 

and  made  his  public  entry  on  horseback.  At  the  palace-gate 
he  respectfully  dismounted,  and  walked  on  foot,  preceded  by 
his  emirs  without  arms.  The  caliph  was  seated  behind  his 
black  veil:  the  black  garment  of  the  Abbassides  was  cast 
over  his  shoulders,  and  he  held  in  his  hand  the  staff  of  the 

*'  Consult  the  Bibliotheqne  Orientale,  in  the  articles  of  the  Abbassides,  Caher, 
and  Caiem,  and  the  Annals  of  Elmacin  and  Abulpharagius. 

23  For  this  curious  ceremony  I  am  indebted  to  M.  de  Guignes  (torn.  iii.  p.  197, 
198),  and  that  learned  author  is  obliged  to  Bondari,  who  composed  in  Arabic  the 
history  of  the  Seljukides  (torn.  v.  p.  365).  I  am  ignorant  of  his  age,  country,  and 
character. 

v\— 43 
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apostle  of  God.  The  conqueror  of  the  East  kissed  the  ground, 
stood  some  time  in  a  modest  posture,  and  was  led  towards  the 
throne  by  the  vizier  and  an  interpreter.  After  Togrul  had 
seated  himself  on  another  throne  his  commission  was  publicly 
read,  which  declared  him  the  temporal  lieutenant  of  the  vicar 
of  the  prophet.  He  was  successively  invested  with  seven 
robes  of  honor,  and  presented  with  seven  slaves,  the  natives 
of  the  seven  climates  of  the  Arabian  empire.  His  mystic 
veil  was  perfumed  with  musk ;  two  crowns*  were  placed  on 
his  head ;  two  scimetars  were  girded  to  his  side,  as  the  sym- 
bols of  a  double  reign  over  the  East  and  West.  After  this 
inauguration  the  sultan  was  prevented  from  prostrating  him- 
self a  second  time  ;  but  he  twice  kissed  the  hand  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful,  and  his  titles  were  proclaimed  by  the 
voice  of  heralds  and  the  applause  of  the  Moslems.  In  a  sec- 
ond visit  to  Bagdad  the  Seljukian  prince  again  rescued  the 
caliph  from  his  enemies ;  and  devoutly,  on  foot,  led  the  bridle 
of  his  mule  from  the  prison  to  the  palace.b  Their  alliance 
was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Togrul's  sister  with  the 
successor  of  the  prophet.  Without  reluctance  he  had  intro- 
duced a  Turkish  virgin  into  his  harem ;  but  Cayem  proudly 
refused  his  daughter  to  the  sultan,  disdained  to  mingle  the 
blood  of  the  Hashemites  with  the  blood  of  a  Scythian  shep- 
herd ;  and  protracted  the  negotiation  many  months,  till  the 
gradual  diminution  of  his  revenue  admonished  him  that  he 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  a  master.  The  royal  nuptials  were 
followed  by  the  death  of  Togrul  himself  ;a4  c  as  he  left  no  chil- 

84  "Eodem  anno  (a.h.  455)  obiit  princeps  Togrulbecus  *  *  *  rex  fuit  clemenst 
prudens,  et  peritus  regnandi,  cujus  terror  corda  mortalium  invaserat,  ita  ut  obe- 

a  According  to  Von  Hammer,  "crowns"  are  incorrect.  They  are  unknown  aa 
a  symbol  of  royalty  in  the  East.  V.  Hammer,  Osmanische  Geschichte,  vol.  i. 
p.  567.— M. 

b  According  to  other  accounts,  Togrul  did  not  even  once  see  the  caliph  on  his 
first  visit  to  Bagdad,  though  he  remained  there  more  than  a  year.  On  his  second 
entrance  the  caliph  received  him  with  the  greatest  pomp,  conferred  on  him,  in  the 
presence  of  all  his  great  officers,  the  dominion  over  all  the  lands  which  he  had 
conquered,  and  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  "  King  of  the  East  and  of  the  West." 
Weil,  vol.  iii.  p.  97,  99.—  S. 

e  Togrul  was  affianced  to  the  caliph's  daughter,  but  he  died  before  the  marriage 
was  consummated,  at  the  age  of  sixty.    Weil,  vol.  iii.  p.  103  seq. — S. 
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dren,  his  nephew,  Alp  Arslan,  succeeded  to  the  title  and  pre- 
»nd  death.  rogatives  of  sultan ;  and  his  name,  after  that  of  the 
a.d.io63.  caliph,  was  pronounced  in  the  public  prayers  of  the 
Moslems.  Yet  in  this  revolution  the  Abbassides  acquired  a 
larger  measure  of  liberty  and  power.  On  the  throne  of  Asia 
the  Turkish  monarchs  were  less  jealous  of  the  domestic  ad- 
ministration of  Bagdad ;  and  the  commanders  of  the  faithful 
were  relieved  from  the  ignominious  vexations  to  which  they 
had  been  exposed  by  the  presence  and  poverty  of  the  Persian 
dynasty. 

Since  the  fall  of  the  caliphs,  the  discord  and  degeneracy 
of  the  Saracens  respected  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Rome; 
The  Turks  in-  which,  by  the  victories  of  Nicephorus,  Zimisces, 
man  empire."  aI1^  Basil,  had  been  extended  as  far  as  Antioch  and 
A.D.1050.  ^e  eastern  boundaries  of  Armenia.  Twenty-five 
years  after  the  death  of  Basil,  his  successors  were  suddenly 
assaulted  by  an  unknown  race  of  barbarians,  who  united  the 
Scythian  valor  with  the  fanaticism  of  new  proselytes,  and 
the  art  and  riches  of  a  powerful  monarchy."  The  myriads 
of  Turkish  horse  overspread  a  frontier  of  six  hundred  miles 
from  Tauris  to  Arzeronm,  and  the  blood  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  Christians  was  a  grateful  sacrifice  to  the  Ara- 
bian prophet.  Yet  the  arms  of  Togrul  did  not  make  any 
deep  or  lasting  impression  on  the  Greek  empire.  The  tor- 
rent rolled  away  from  the  open  country ;  the  sultan  retired 
without  glory  or  success  from  the  siege  of  an  Armenian  city ; 
the  obscure  hostilities  were  continued  or  suspended  with  a 
vicissitude  of  events;  and  the  bravery  of  the  Macedonian 
legions  renewed  the  fame  of  the  conqueror  of  Asia.89     The 

dirent  ei  reges  atque  ad  ipsum  scriberent."  Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  342,  vers. 
Erpenii  [4to  edit.]. 

25  For  these  wars  of  the  Turks  and  Romans,  see  iu  general  the  Byzantine  his- 
tories of  Zonaras  and  Cedrenus,  Scylitzes  the  continuator  of  Cedrenus,  and  Niceph- 
orus  Bryennius  Caesar.  The  two  first  of  these  were  monks,  the  two  latter  states- 
men ;  yet  such  were  the  Greeks,  that  the  difference  of  style  and  character  is  scarce- 
ly diieemible.  For  the  Orientals,  I  draw  as  usual  on  the  wealth  of  D'Herbelot 
(see  titles  of  the  first  Seljukides)  and  the  accuracy  of  De  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns, 
torn.  iii.  1.  x.). 

s6  'Efipiro  yap  iv  Tovpicoig  \6yog,  d>£  tit]  veirpionevov  icara(TTpa<prjvai  rd  Tovpta* 
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name  of  Alp  Arslan,  the  valiant  lion,  is  expressive  of  the  pop- 
ular idea  of  the  perfection  of  man ;  and  the  succes- 

Reign  of  i    i  ■      i  i 

A1d  1063-WT2  sor  JL°grul  displayed  the  fierceness  and  generos- 
ity of  the  royal  animal.  He  passed  the  Euphrates 
at  the  head  of  the  Turkish  cavalry,  and  entered  Caesarea,  the 
metropolis  of  Cappadocia,  to  which  he  had  been  attracted 
by  the  fame  and  wealth  of  the  Temple  of  St.  Basil.  The 
solid  structure  resisted  the  destroyer :  but  he  carried  away  the 
doors  of  the  shrine  incrusted  with  gold  and  pearls,  and  pro- 
faned the  relics  of  the  tutelar  saint,  whose  mortal  frailties 
conquest  of  were  now  covered  by  the  venerable  rust  of  antiq- 
GeorS? and  mtv-  The  final  conquest  of  Armenia  and  Georgia 
a.d.  1065-1068.  was  achieved  by  Alp  Arslan.  In  Armenia,  the 
title  of  a  kingdom,  and  the  spirit  of  a  nation,  were  annihila- 
ted :  the  artificial  fortifications  were  yielded  by  the  mercena- 
ries of  Constantinople ;  by  strangers  without  faith,  veterans 
without  pay  or  arms,  and  recruits  without  experience  or  dis- 
cipline. The  loss  of  this  important  frontier  was  the  news  of  a 
day :  and  the  Catholics  were  neither  surprised  nor  displeased 
that  a  people  so  deeply  infected  with  the  Nestorian  and  Eu 
tychian  errors  had  been  delivered  by  Christ  and  his  mother 
into  the  hands  of  the  infidels."  The  woods  and  valleys  of 
Mount  Caucasus  were  more  strenuously  defended  by  the  na- 
tive Georgians,28  or  Iberians :  but  the  Turkish  sultan  and  his 

yivoQ  vtto  rjje  rotavrrfg  Swdfivag,  biroiav  6  MaKeduv  AXs^avdpoQ  txi»v  KaTiorpiipa- 
to  Hepaag.  Cedrenus,  torn.  ii.  p.  791  [p.  611,  edit.  Bonn],  The  credulity  of  the 
vulgar  is  always  probable ;  and  the  Turks  had  learned  from  the  Arabs  the  history 
or  legend  of  Escander  Dulcarnein  (D'Herbelot,  p.  317,  etc.). 

21  Oi  rrjv  'l(3ripiap  Kal  MeooTTOTafiiav,  Kal  rffv  7rapaKUfievr}V  olKOvaiv'Ap/.itvlav 
kcii  o'i  rqv  'lovSaiicijv  iov  Nioropiou  Kal  t&v  'AKt(pd\u>v  Srprioicevovaiv  diptaiv  (Scy- 
litzes,  ad  calcem  Cedreui,  torn.  ii.  p.  834  [p.  687,  edit.  Bonn],  whose  ambiguous  con- 
struction shall  not  tempt  me  to  suspect  that  he  confounded  the  Nestorian  and  Mo- 
nophysite  heresies).  He  familiarly  talks  of  the  firjvig,  x^oc,  opyi),  Qeov,  qualities, 
as  I  should  apprehend,  very  foreign  to  the  perfect  Being;  but  his  bigotry  is  forced 
to  confess  that  they  were  soon  afterwards  discharged  on  the  orthodox  Romans. 

28  Had  the  name  of  Georgians  been  known  to  the  Greeks  (Stritter,  Memorise 
Byzant.  torn.  iv.  Iberica),  I  should  derive  it  from  their  agriculture,  as  the  Sjcw&u 
ytwpyoi  of  Herodotus  (1.  iv.  c.  18,  p.  289,  edit.  Wesseling).  But  it  appears  only 
since  the  crusades,  among  the  Latins  (Jac.  a  Vitriaco,  Hist.  Hierosol.  c.  79,  p.  1095) 
and  Orientals  (D'Herbelot, p.  407), and  was  devoutly  borrowed  from  St.  George  of 
Cappadocia. 
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son  Malek  were  indefatigable  in  tins  holy  war :  their  captives 
were  compelled  to  promise  a  spiritual,  as  well  as  temporal, 
obedience ;  and,  instead  of  their  collars  and  bracelets,  an  iron 
horseshoe,  a  badge  of  ignominy,  was  imposed  on  the  infr 
dels  who  still  adhered  to  the  worship  of  their  fathers.  The 
change,  however,  was  not  sincere  or  universal ;  and,  through 
ages  of  servitude,  the  Georgians  have  maintained  the  succes- 
sion of  their  princes  and  bishops.  But  a  race  of  men  whom 
Nature  has  cast  in  her  most  perfect  mould  is  degraded  by 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  vice ;  their  profession,  and  still  more 
their  practice,  of  Christianity  is  an  empty  name ;  and  if  they 
have  emerged  from  heresy,  it  is  only  because  they  are  too  il- 
literate to  remember  a  metaphysical  creed.80 

The  false  or  genuine  magnanimity  of  Mahmud  the  Gazne- 
vide  was  not  imitated  by  Alp  Arslan ;  and  he  attacked  with- 
out scruple  the  Greek  Empress  Eudocia  and  her  children. 
Tbeimper-  His  alarming  progress  compelled  her  to  give  her- 
Diogenea?08  8e^  and  her  sceptre  to  the  hand  of  a  soldier ;  and 
a.d.  1068-ion.  Romanus  Diogenes  was  invested  with  the  imperial 
purple.  His  patriotism,  and  perhaps  his  pride,  urged  him 
from  Constantinople  within  two  months  after  his  accession ; 
and  the  next  campaign  he  most  scandalously  took  the  field 
daring  the  holy  festival  of  Easter.  In  the  palace,  Diogenes 
was  no  more  than  the  husband  of  Eudocia :  in  the  camp,  he 
was  the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  he  sustained  that  char- 
acter with  feeble  resources  and  invincible  courage.  By  his 
spirit  and  success,  the  soldiers  were  taught  to  act,  the  subjects 
to  hope,  and  the  enemies  to  fear.  The  Turks  had  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  Phrygia ;  but  the  sultan  himself  had  resign- 
ed to  his  emirs  the  prosecution  of  the  war ;  and  their  numer- 
ous detachments  were  scattered  over  Asia  in  the  security  of 
conquest.  Laden  with  spoil,  and  careless  of  discipline,  they 
were  separately  surprised  and  defeated  by  the  Greeks :  the 
activity  of  the  emperor  seemed  to  multiply  his  presence ;  and 

29  Mosheim,  Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  632.  See,  in  Chardin's  Travels  (torn.  i. 
p.  171-174),  the  manners  and  religion  of  this  handsome  but  worthless  nation.  See 
the  pedigree  of  their  princes  from  Adam  to  the  present  century,  in  the  Tables  of 
M.  de  Guignes  (torn.  i.  p.  433-43S). 
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while  they  heard  of  his  expedition  to  Antioch,  the  enemy  felt 
his  sword  on  the  hills  of  Trebizond.  In  three  laborious  cam- 
paigns the  Turks  were  driven  beyond  the  Euphrates :  in  the 
fourth  and  last,  Romanus  undertook  the  deliverance  of  Ar- 
menia. The  desolation  of  the  land  obliged  him  to  transport 
a  supply  of  two  months'  provisions;  and  he  marched  for- 
wards to  the  siege  of  Malazkerd,80  an  important  fortress  in 
the  midway  between  the  modern  cities  of  Arzeroum  and 
Yan.  His  army  amounted,  at  the  least,  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  The  troops  of  Constantinople  were  reinforced  by 
the  disorderly  multitudes  of  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia ;  but  the 
real  strength  was  composed  of  the  subjects  and  allies  of  Eu- 
rope, the  legions  of  Macedonia,  and  the  squadrons  of  Bulga- 
ria ;  the  Uzi,  a  Moldavian  horde,  who  were  themselves  of  the 
Turkish  race  ;31  and,  above  all,  the  mercenary  and  adventu- 
rous bands  of  French  and  Normans.  Their  lances  were  com- 
manded by  the  valiant  Ursel  of  Baliol,  the  kinsman  or  father 
of  the  Scottish  kings,39  and  were  allowed  to  excel  in  the  exer- 
cise of  arms,  or,  according  to  the  Greek  style,  in  the  practice 
of  the  Pyrrhic  dance. 

On  the  report  of  this  bold  invasion,  which  threatened  his 

30  This  city  is  mentioned  by  Constantine  Porphyrogenitns  (de  Administrat.  Im- 
perii, 1.  ii.  c.  44,  p.  119  [torn.  iii.  p.  192,  edit.  Bonn])  and  the  Byzantines  of  the 
eleventh  century,  imder  the  name  of  Mantzikierte,  and  by  6ome  is  confounded 
with  Theodosiopolis ;  but  Delisle,  in  his  notes  and  maps,  has  very  properly  fixed 
the  situation.  Abulfeda  (Geograph.  tab.  xviii.  p.  310)  describes  Malasgerd  as  a 
small  town,  built  with  black  stone,  supplied  with  water,  without  trees,  etc. 

31  The  Uzi  of  the  Greeks  (Stritter,  Memor.  Byzant.  torn.  iii.  p.  923-948)  are 
the  Gozz  of  the  Orientals  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p.  522;  torn.  iii.  p.  133,  etc.). 
They  appear  on  the  Danube  and  the  Volga,  in  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Chorasan,  and 
the  name  seems  to  have  been  extended  to  the  whole  Turkman  race." 

32  Urselius  [Ursellus]  (the  llusselius  of  Zonaras)  is  distinguished  by  Jeffrey  Mal- 
aterra  (I.  ii.  c.  33)  among  the  Norman  conquerors  of  Sicily,  and  with  the  surname 
of  Baliol :  and  our  own  historians  will  tell  how  the  Baliols  came  from  Normandy 
to  Durham,  built  Bernard's  castle  on  the  Tees,  married  an  heiress  of  Scotland,  etc. 
Ducange  (Not.  ad  Nicephor.  Bryennium,  1.  ii.  No.  4)  has  labored  the  subject  in 
honor  of  the  President  de  Bailleul,  whose  father  had  exchanged  the  sword  for  tha 
gown. 

*  The  Uzi  were  the  people  afterwards  called  Cumaui  or  Comani  by  the  Byzaiv 
tine  writers.     See  Editor's  note,  p.  575. — S. 
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hereditary  dominions,  Alp  Arslan  flew  to  the  scene  of  action 
Defeat  of  at  tne  nead  °^  forty  thousand  horse.33  His  rapid 
lhi»IioTianB'  aD(l  skilful  evolutions  distressed  and  dismayed  the 
August.  superior  numbers  of  the  Greeks ;  and  in  the  defeat 
of  Basilacius,  one  of  their  principal  generals,  he  displayed  the 
first  example  of  his  valor  and  clemency.  The  imprudence  of 
the  emperor  had  separated  his  forces  after  the  reduction  of 
Malazkerd.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  attempted  to  recall  the 
mercenary  Franks :  they  refused  to  obey  his  summons ;  he 
disdained  to  await  their  return :  the  desertion  of  the  Uzi  filled 
his  mind  with  anxiety  and  suspicion  ;  and  against  the  most 
salutary  advice  he  rushed  forwards  to  speedy  and  decisive  ac- 
tion. Had  he  listened  to  the  fair  proposals  of  the  sultan,  Ro- 
manus  might  have  secured  a  retreat,  perhaps  a  peace ;  but  in 
these  overtures  he  supposed  the  fear  or  weakness  of  the  ene- 
my, and  his  answer  was  conceived  in  the  tone  of  insult  and 
defiance.  "  If  the  barbarian  wishes  for  peace,  let  him  evacu- 
ate the  ground  which  he  occupies  for  the  encampment  of  the 
Romans,  and  surrender  his  city  and  palace  of  Rei  as  a  pledge 
of  his  sincerity."  Alp  Arslan  smiled  at  the  vanity  of  the  de- 
mand, but  he  wept  the  death  of  so  many  faithful  Moslems; 
and  after  a  devout  prayer,  proclaimed  a  free  permission  to  all 
who  were  desirous  of  retiring  from  the  field.  With  his  own 
hands  he  tied  up  his  horse's  tail,  exchanged  his  bow  and  ar- 
rows for  a  mace  and  scimetar,  clothed  himself  in  a  white  gar- 
ment, perfumed  his  body  with  musk,  and  declared  that,  if  he 
were  vanquished,  that  spot  should  be  the  place  of  his  burial.'4 
The  sultan  himself  had  affected  to  cast  away  his  missile  weap- 
ons ;  but  his  hopes  of  victory  were  placed  in  the  arrows  of 
the  Turkish  cavalry,  whose  squadrons  were  loosely  distributed 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent.     Instead  of  the  successive  lines  and. 

83  Elmacin  (p.  343,  344 J  assigns  this  probable  number,  which  is  reduced  by 
Abulpharagius  to  15,000  (p.  227),  and  by  D'Herbelot  (p.  102)  to  12,000  horse. 
But  the  same  Elmacin  gives  300,000  men  to  the  emperor,  of  whom  Abulphara- 
gius says,  "Cum  centum  hominum  millibus,  multisque  equis  ct  magna  pompa  in- 
Btructus."    The  Greeks  abstain  from  any  definition  of  numbers. 

u  The  Byzantine  writers  do  not  speak  so  distinctly  of  the  presence  of  the  sul- 
tan ,  he  committed  his  forces  to  an  eunuch,  had  retired  to  a  distance,  etc.  Is  it 
ignorance,  or  jealousy,  or  truth  ? 
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reserves  of  the  Grecian  tactics,  Romanus  led  his  army  in  a 
single  and  solid  phalanx,  and  pressed  with  vigor  and  impa- 
tience the  artful  and  yielding  resistance  of  the  barbarians. 
In  this  desultory  and  fruitless  combat  he  wasted  the  greater 
part  of  a  summer's  day,  till  prudence  and  fatigue  compelled 
him  to  return  to  his  camp.  But  a  retreat  is  always  perilous 
in  the  face  of  an  active  foe ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  standard 
been  turned  to  the  rear  than  the  phalanx  was  broken  by  the 
base  cowardice,  or  the  baser  jealousy,  of  Andronicus,  a  rival 
prince,  who  disgraced  his  birth  and  the  purple  of  the  Caesars.8* 
The  Turkish  squadrons  poured  a  cloud  of  arrows  on  this  mo- 
ment of  confusion  and  lassitude ;  and  the  horns  of  their  for- 
midable crescent  were  closed  in  the  rear  of  the  Greeks.  In 
the  destruction  of  the  army  and  pillage  of  the  camp,  it  would 
be  needless  to  mention  the  number  of  the  slain  or  captives. 
The  Byzantine  writers  deplore  the  loss  of  an  inestimable 
pearl :  they  forget  to  mention  that  in  this  fatal  day  the  Asi- 
atic provinces  of  Rome  were  irretrievably  sacrificed. 

As  long  as  a  hope  survived,  Romanus  attempted  to  rally 
and  save  the  relics  of  his  army.  When  the  centre,  the  impe- 
captMty  Y1S^  station,  was  left  naked  on  all  sides,  and  encom- 
a"cedof  the"  passed  by  the  victorious  Turks,  he  still,  with  des- 
emperor.  perate  courage,  maintained  the  fight  till  the  close 
of  day,  at  the  head  of  the  brave  and  faithful  subjects  who 
adhered  to  his  standard.  They  fell  around  him ;  his  horse 
was  slain  ;  the  emperor  was  wounded ;  yet  he  stood  alone  and 
intrepid  till  he  was  oppressed  and  bound  by  the  strength  of 
multitudes.  The  glory  of  this  illustrious  prize  was  disputed 
by  a  slave  and  a  soldier,  a  slave  who  had  seen  him  on  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  and  a  soldier  whose  extreme  de- 
formity had  been  excused  on  the  promise  of  some  signal  ser- 
vice. Despoiled  of  his  arms,  his  jewels,  and  his  purple,  Ro- 
manus spent  a  dreary  and  perilous  night  on  the  field  of  bat- 

3&  He  was  the  son  of  the  Caesar  John  Ducas,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine  (Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  1G5).  Nicephorus  Bryennius  applauds  his  virt- 
ues and  extenuates  his  faults  (1.  i.  p.  30,  38  [p.  41,  54,  edit.  Bonn];  1.  ii.  p.  53 
[p.  7G,  edit.  Bonn]).  Yet  he  owns  his  enmity  to  Komanus,  ov  iravb  fit  piXiwt 
iX<jjv  7rp6g  BaatXia.     Scylitzes  speaks  more  explicitly  of  his  treason. 
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tie,  amidst  a  disorderly  crowd  of  the  meaner  barbarians.  *n 
the  morning  the  royal  captive  was  presented  to  Alp  Arslan, 
who  doubted  of  his  fortune,  till  the  identity  of  the  person 
was  ascertained  by  the  report  of  his  ambassadors,  and  by  the 
more  pathetic  evidence  of  Basilacius,  who  embraced  with  tears 
the  feet  of  his  unhappy  sovereign.  The  successor  of  Constan- 
tino, in  a  plebeian  habit,  was  led  into  the  Turkish  divan  and 
commanded  to  kiss  the  ground  before  the  lord  of  Asia.  He 
reluctantly  obeyed ;  and  Alp  Arslan,  starting  from  his  throne, 
is  said  to  have  planted  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  Roman  em- 
peror." But  the  fact  is  doubtful;  and  if,  in  this  moment  of 
insolence,  the  sultan  complied  with  the  national  custom,  the 
rest  of  his  conduct  has  extorted  the  praise  of  his  bigoted  foes, 
and  may  afford  a  lesson  to  the  most  civilized  ages.  He  in- 
stantly raised  the  royal  captive  from  the  ground ;  and  thrice 
clasping  his  hand  with  tender  sympathy,  assured  him  that  his 
life  and  dignity  should  be  inviolate  in  the  hands  of  a  prince 
who  had  learned  to  respect  the  majesty  of  his  equals  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  From  the  divan  Romanus  was  con- 
ducted to  an  adjacent  tent,  where  he  was  served  with  pomp 
and  reverence  by  the  officers  of  the  sultan,  who,  twice  each 
day,  seated  him  in  the  place  of  honor  at  his  own  table.  In  a 
free  and  familiar  conversation  of  eight  days,  not  a  word,  not 
a  look,  of  insult  escaped  from  the  conqueror ;  but  he  severely 
censured  the  unworthy  subjects  who  had  deserted  their  val- 
iant prince  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  gently  admonished  his 
antagonist  of  some  errors  which  he  had  committed  in  the 
management  of  the  war.  In  the  preliminaries  of  negotiation 
Alp  Arslan  asked  him  what  treatment  he  expected  to  receive, 
and  the  calm  indifference  of  the  emperor  displays  the  free- 
dom of  his  mind.  "  If  you  are  cruel,"  said  he, "  you  will  take 
my  life ;  if  you  listen  to  pride,  you  will  drag  me  at  your  char- 
iot wheels ;  if  you  consult  your  interest,  you  will  accept  a  ran- 
som and  restore  me  to  my  country."  "And  what,"  continued 
the  sultan, "  would  have  been  your  own  behavior  had  fortune 

86  This  circumstance,  which  we  read  and  doubt  in  Scylitzes  and  Constantino 
Mauastfes,  is  more  prudently  omitted  by  Mcepliorus  and  Zonaraa. 
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smiled  on  your  arms?"  The  reply  of  the  Greek  betrays  a 
sentiment  which  prudence,  and  even  gratitude,  should  have 
taught  him  to  suppress.  "  Had  I  vanquished,"  he  fiercely 
said,  "I  would  have  inflicted  on  thy  body  many  a  stripe." 
The  Turkish  conqueror  smiled  at  the  insolence  of  his  cap- 
tive; observed  that  the  Christian  law  inculcated  the  love  of 
enemies  and  forgiveness  of  injuries ;  and  nobly  declared  that 
he  would  not  imitate  an  example  which  he  condemned.  Af- 
ter mature  deliberation,  Alp  Arslan  dictated  the  terms  of  lib- 
erty and  peace,  a  ransom  of  a  million,8  an  annual  tribute  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pieces  of  gold,"  the  mar- 
riage of  the  royal  children,  and  the  deliverance  of  all  the 
Moslems  who  were  in  the  power  of  the  Greeks.  Romanus, 
with  a  sigh,  subscribed  this  treaty,  so  disgraceful  to  the  maj- 
esty of  the  empire:  he  was  immediately  invested  with  a 
Turkish  robe  of  honor;  his  nobles  and  patricians  were  re- 
stored to  their  sovereign ;  and  the  sultan,  after  a  courteous 
embrace,  dismissed  him  with  rich  presents  and  a  military 
guard.  No  sooner  did  he  reach  the  confines  of  the  empire 
than  he  was  informed  that  the  palace  and  provinces  had  dis- 
claimed their  allegiance  to  a  captive ;  a  sum  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pieces  was  painfully  collected ;  and  the  fallen  mon- 
arch transmitted  this  part  of  his  ransom,  with  a  sad  confession 
of  his  impotence  and  disgrace.  The  generosity,  or  perhaps 
the  ambition,  of  the  sultan  prepared  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
his  ally ;  but  his  designs  were  prevented  by  the  defeat,  im- 
prisonment, and  death  of  Romanus  Diogenes.38 

31  The  ransom  and  tribute  are  attested  by  reason  and  the  Orientals.  The  other 
Greeks  are  modestly  silent ;  but  Nicephorus  Bryennius  dares  to  affirm  that  the 
terms  were  ovk  aj'a£tac  'Pwjaaiwv  [p.  44,  edit.  Bonn],  and  that  the  emperor  would 
have  preferred  death  to  a  shameful  treaty. 

38  The  defeat  and  captivity  of  Romanus  Diogenes  may  be  found  in  John  Scy- 
litzes  ad  calcem  Cedreni,  torn.  ii.  p.  835-843  [p.  689-704,  edit.  Bonn] ;  Zonaras, 
torn.  ii.  p.  281-284  [1.  xvii.  c.  13-15];  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  1.  i.  p.  25-32  [p.  33- 
44,  edit.  Bonn]  ;  Glycas,  p.  325-327  [p.  607-611,  edit.  Bonn]  ;  Constantine  Ma- 
nasses,  p.  134  [v.  6594,  p.  280,  edit.  Bonn] ;  Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  343,  344; 
Abulpharag.  Dynast,  p.  227;    D'Herbelot,  p.  102,  103;    De  Guignes,  torn.  iii. 


■  Elmacin  gives  1,500,000.    Wilken,  Geschichte  der  Kreuzziige,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 
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In  the  treaty  of  peace  it  does  not  appear  that  Alp  Arslan 
extorted  any  province   or  city  from  the   captive   emperor; 

and  his  revenge  was  satisfied  with  the  trophies  of 
Aip  Arsian.     his  victory,  and  the  spoils  of  Anatolia,  from  Anti- 

och  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  fairest  part  of  Asia 
was  subject  to  his  laws :  twelve  hundred  princes,  or  the  sons 
of  princes,  stood  before  his  throne ;  and  two  hundred  thou- 
sand soldiers  marched  under  his  banners.  The  sultan  dis- 
dained to  pursue  the  fugitive  Greeks;  but  he  meditated  the 
more  glorious  conquest  of  Turkestan,  the  original  seat  of  the 
House  of  Seljuk.  He  moved  from  Bagdad  to  the  banks  of 
the  Oxus ;  a  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  river ;  and  twenty 
days  were  consumed  in  the  passage  of  his  troops.  But  the 
progress  of  the  great  king  was  retarded  by  the  Governor  of 
Berzem ;  and  Joseph  the  Carizmian  presumed  to  defend  his 
fortress  against  the  powers  of  the  East.  When  he  was  pro- 
duced a  captive  in  the  royal  tent,  the  sultan,  instead  of  prais- 
ing his  valor,  severely  reproached  his  obstinate  folly ;  and 
the  insolent  replies  of  the  rebel  provoked  a  sentence,  that  he 
should  be  fastened  to  four  stakes,  and  left  to  expire  in  that 
painful  situation.  At  this  command  the  desperate  Carizmi- 
an, drawing  a  dagger,  rushed  headlong  towards  the  throne : 
the  guards  raised  their  battle-axes ;  their  zeal  was  checked  by 
Alp  Arslan,  the  most  skilful  archer  of  the  age :  he  drew  his 
bow,  but  his  foot  slipped,  the  arrow  glanced  aside,  and  he  re- 
ceived in  his  breast  the  dagger  of  Joseph,  who  was  instant- 
ly cut  in  pieces.  The  wound  was  mortal ;  and  the  Turkish 
prince  bequeathed  a  dying  admonition  to  the  pride  of  kings. 
"  In  my  youth,"  said  Alp  Arslan, "  I  was  advised  by  a  sage 
to  humble  myself  before  God ;  to  distrust  my  own  strength ; 
and  never  to  despise  the  most  contemptible  foe.  I  have  neg- 
lected these  lessons;  and  my  neglect  has  been  deservedly 
punished.  Yesterday,  as  from  an  eminence  I  beheld  the 
numbers,  the  discipline,  and  the  spirit  of  my  armies,  the  earth 

p.  207-211.  Besides  my  old  acquaintance  Elmacin  and  Abulpharagius,  the  his- 
torian of  the  Huns  has  consulted  Abulfeda,  and  his  epitomizer  Benschounah,  a 
Chronicle  of  the  Caliphs,  by  Soyouthi,  Abulmahasen  of  Egypt,  and  Novairi  of 
Africa. 
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seemed  to  tremble  under  my  feet ;  and  I  said  in  my  heart, 
Surely  thou  art  the  king  of  the  world,  the  greatest  and  most 
invincible  of  warriors.  These  armies  are  no  longer  mine; 
and,  in  the  confidence  of  my  personal  strength,  I  now  fall  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin."89  Alp  Arslan  possessed  the  virtues 
of  a  Turk  and  a  Mussulman ;  his  voice  and  stature  command- 
ed the  reverence  of  mankind ;  his  face  was  shaded  with  long 
whiskers;  and  his  ample  turban  was  fashioned  in  the  shape 
of  a  crown.  The  remains  of  the  sultan  were  deposited  in  the 
tomb  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty;  and  the  passenger  might  read 
and  meditate  this  useful  inscription  :*°  "  O  ye  who  have  seen 

THE  GLORY  of  ALP  ArSLAN  EXALTED  TO  THE  HEAVENS,  REPAIR 

to  Maru,  and  you  will  behold  it  buried  in  the  dust."  The 
annihilation  of  the  inscription,  and  the  tomb  itself,  more  for- 
cibly proclaims  the  instability  of  human  greatness. 

During  the  life  of  Alp  Arslan  his  eldest  son  had  been  ac- 
knowledged as  the  future  sultan  of  the  Turks.  On  his  fa- 
Reign  and  ther's  death  the  inheritance  was  disputed  by  an  un- 
E£e^sha£f  cle,  a  cousin,  and  a  brother :  they  drew  their  scime- 
A.D.io72-io92.  £arg  an(j  assembie(i  their  followers;  and  the  triple 
victory  of  Malek  Shah41  established  his  own  reputation  and 
the  right  of  primogeniture.  In  every  age,  and  more  especial- 
ly in  Asia,  the  thirst  of  power  has  inspired  the  same  passions 
and  occasioned  the  same  disorders ;  but,  from  the  long  series 
of  civil  war,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  extract  a  sentiment  more 
pure  and  magnanimous  than  is  contained  in  a  saying  of  the 
Turkish  prince.  On  the  eve  of  the  battle  he  performed  his 
devotions  at  Thous,  before  the  tomb  of  the  Imam  Riza.     As 

39  This  interesting  death  is  told  by  D'Herbelot  (p.  103, 104)  and  M.  de  Guignes 
(torn.  iii.  p.  212,  213),  from  their  Oriental  writers ;  but  neither  of  them  have  trans- 
fused the  spirit  of  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  344,  345). 

40  A  critic  of  high  renown  (the  late  Dr.  Johnson),  who  has  severely  scrutinized 
the  epitaphs  of  Pope,  might  cavil  in  this  sublime  inscription  at  the  words  "repair 
to  Maru,"  since  the  reader  must  already  be  at  Maru  before  he  could  peruse  the 
inscription. 

41  The  Bibliotheque  Orientale  has  given  the  text  of  the  reign  of  Malek  (p.  542, 
543,  544,  654,  655);  and  the  Histoire^Gene'rale  des  Huns  (torn.  iii.  p.  214-224) 
has  added  the  usual  measure  of  repetition,  emendntion,  and  supplement.  With' 
out  those  two  learned  Frenchmen  I  should  be  blind  indeed  in  the  Eastern  world. 
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the  sultan  rose  from  the  ground  he  asked  his  vizier  Nizam, 
who  had  knelt  beside  him,  what  had  been  the  object  of  his 
secret  petition :  "  That  your  arms  may  be  crowned  with  vic- 
tory," was  the  prudent,  and  most  probably  the  sincere,  answer 
of  the  minister.  "  For  my  part,"  replied  the  generous  Malek, 
"I  implored  the  Lord  of  hosts  that  he  would  take  from  me 
my  life  and  crown,  if  my  brother  be  more  worthy  than  my- 
self to  reign  over  the  Moslems."  The  favorable  judgment 
of  Heaven  was  ratified  by  the  caliph ;  and  for  the  first  time 
the  sacred  title  of  Commander  of  the  Faithful  was  com- 
municated to  a  barbarian.  But  this  barbarian,  by  his  per- 
sonal merit  and  the  extent  of  his  empire,  was  the  greatest 
prince  of  his  age.  After  the  settlement  of  Persia  and  Syria 
he  marched  at  the  head  of  innumerable  armies  to  achieve 
the  conquest  of  Turkestan,  which  had  been  undertaken  by  his 
father.  In  his  passage  of  the  Oxus  the  boatmen,  who  had 
been  employed  in  transporting  some  troops,  complained  that 
their  payment  was  assigned  on  the  revenues  of  Antioch. 
The  sultan  frowned  at  this  preposterous  choice;  but  he 
smiled  at  the  artful  flattery  of  his  vizier.  "  It  was  not  to 
postpone  their  reward  that  I  selected  those  remote  places, 
but  to  leave  a  memorial  to  posterity  that,  under  your  reign, 
Antioch  and  the  Oxus  were  subject  to  the  same  sovereign." 
But  this  description  of  his  limits  was  unjust  and  parsimoni- 
ous: beyond  the  Oxus  he  reduced  to  his  obedience  the  cities 
of  Bochara,  Carizme,  and  Samarcand,  and  crushed  each  rebel- 
lious slave  or  independent  savage  who  dared  to  resist.  Malek 
passed  the  Sihon  or  Jaxartes,  the  last  boundary  of  Persian 
civilization :  the  hordes  of  Turkestan  yielded  to  his  suprem- 
acy: his  name  was  inserted  on  the  coins  and  in  the  prayers 
of  Cashgar,  a  Tartar  kingdom  on  the  extreme  borders  of 
China.  From  the  Chinese  frontier  he  stretched  his  immedi- 
ate jurisdiction  or  feudatory  sway  to  the  west  and  south,  as 
far  as  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  the  neighborhood  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  spicy  groves 
of  Arabia  Felix.  Instead  of  resigning  himself  to  the  luxury 
of  his  harem,  the  shepherd  king,  both  in  peace  and  war,  was 
in  action  and  in  the  field.    By  the  perpetual  motion  of  the 
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royal  camp,  each  province  was  successively  blesses  with  his 
presence;  and  he  is  3aid  to  have  perambulated  twelve  times 
the  wide  extent  of  his  dominions,  which  surpassed  the  Asi- 
atic reign  of  Cyrus  and  the  caliphs.  Of  these  expeditions 
the  most  pious  and  splendid  was  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca: 
the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  caravans  were  protected  by  his 
arms ;  the  citizens  and  pilgrims  were  enriched  by  the  prof  u* 
sion  of  his  alms ;  and  the  desert  was  cheered  by  the  places  of 
relief  and  refreshment  which  he  instituted  for  the  use  of  his 
brethren.  Hunting  was  the  pleasure,  and  even  the  passion, 
of  the  sultan,  and  his  train  consisted  of  forty-seven  thousand 
horses ;  but  after  the  massacre  of  a  Turkish  chase,  for  each 
piece  of  game  he  bestowed  a  piece  of  gold  on  the  poor,  a 
slight  atonement,  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  for  the  cost 
and  mischief  of  the  amusement  of  kings.  In  the  peaceful 
prosperity  of  his  reign  the  cities  of  Asia  were  adorned  with 
palaces  and  hospitals,  with  mosques  and  colleges :  few  depart- 
ed from  his  divan  without  reward,  and  none  without  justice. 
The  language  and  literature  of  Persia  revived  under  the 
House  of  Seljuk  ;4a  and  if  Malek  emulated  the  liberality  of  a 
Turk  less  potent  than  himself,"  his  palace  might  resound  with 
the  songs  of  a  hundred  poets.  The  sultan  bestowed  a  more 
serious  and  learned  care  on  the  reformation  of  the*  calendar, 
which  was  effected  by  a  general  assembly  of  the  astronomers 
of  the  East.  By  a  law  of  the  prophet  the  Moslems  are  con- 
lined  to  the  irregular  course  of  the  lunar  months ;  in  Persia, 
since  the  age  of  Zoroaster,  the  revolution  of  the  sun  has  been 
known  and  celebrated  as  an  annual  festival;44  but  after  the 
fall  of  the  Magian  empire,  the  intercalation  had  been  neglect- 

42  See  an  excellent  discourse  at  the  end  of  Sir  William  Jones's  History  of 
Nadir  Shah,  and  the  articles  of  the  poets  Ainak,  Anvari,  Raschidi,  etc.,  in  the 
Bililiotlicquc  Orientale. 

43  His  name  was  Kheder  Khan.  Four  bags  were  placed  round  his  sofa,  and, 
as  he  listened  to  the  song,  he  cast  handfuls  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  poets  (D'Her- 
belot,  p.  107).  All  Jhis  may  be  true ;  but  I  do  not  understand  how  he  could 
reign  in  Transoxiana  in  the  time  of  Malek  Shah,  and  much  less  how  Kheder 
could  surpass  him  in  power  and  pomp.  I  suspect  that  the  beginning,  not  the  end, 
of  the  eleventh  century  is  the  true  era  of  his  reign. 

44  See  Chaidiu,  Voyages  eo  Perae,  torn.  ii.  p.  235. 
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ed;  the  fractions  of  minutes  and  hours  were  multiplied  into 
days ;  and  the  date  of  the  spring  was  removed  from  the  sign 
of  Aries  to  that  of  Pisces.  The  reign  of  Malek  was  illustra- 
ted by  the  Gelalcecm  era ;  and  all  errors,  either  past  or  fut- 
ure, were  corrected  by  a  computation  of  time  which  surpasses 
the  Julian,  and  approaches  the  accuracy  of  the  Gregorian, 
style." 

In  a  period  when  Europe  was  plunged  in  the  deepest  bar 
barism,  the  light  and  splendor  of  Asia  may  be  ascribed  to  thei 
Hie  death.  docility  rather  than  the  knowledge  of  the  Turkish 
a.b.  1092.  conquerors.  An  ample  share  of  their  wisdom  and 
virtue  is  due  to  a  Persian  vizier,  who  ruled  the  empire  under 
the  reigns  of  Alp  Arslan  and  his  son.  Nizam,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  ministers  of  the  East,  was  honored  by  the  ca- 
liph as  an  oracle  of  religion  and  science ;  he  was  trusted  by 
the  sultan  as  the  faithful  vicegerent  of  his  power  and  justice. 
After  an  administration  of  thirty  years,  the  fame  of  the  viz- 
ier, his  wealth,  and  even  his  services,  were  transformed  into 
crimes.  He  was  overthrown  by  the  insidious  arts  of  a  wom- 
an and  a  rival ;  and  his  fall  was  hastened  by  a  rash  declara- 
tion that  his  cap  and  inkhorn,  the  badges  of  his  office,  were 
connected  by  the  divine  decree  with  the  throne  and  diadem 
of  the  sultan.  At  the  age  of  ninety-three  years  the  venera- 
ble statesman  was  dismissed  by  his  master,  accused  by  his 
enemies,  and  murdered  by  a  fanatic  :a  the  last  words  of  Nizam 
attested  his  innocence,  and  the  remainder  of  Malek's  life  was 
short  and  inglorious.  From  Ispahan,  the  scene  of  this  dis- 
graceful transaction,  the  sultan  moved  to  Bagdad,  with  the 
design  of  transplanting  the  caliph,  and  of  fixing  his  own  res- 
idence in  the  capital  of  the  Moslem  world.  The  feeble  suc- 
cessor of  Mahomet  obtained  a  respite  of  ten  days ;  and  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  the  barbarian  was  summoned  by 

45  The  Gelalasan  era  (Gelaleddin,  Glory  of  the  Faith,  was  one  of  the  names  or 
titles  of  Malek  Shah)  is  fixed  to  the  15th  of  March,  a.h.  471-a.d.  1079.  Dr. 
Hyde  has  produced  the  original  testimonies  of  the  Persians  and  Arabians  (De 
Religione  veterum  Persarum,  c.  16,  p.  200-211). 


*  He  was  the  first  great  victim  of  his  enemy,  Hassan  Sabek,  founder  of  the 
Assassins.     Von  Hammer,  Geschichte  der  Assasslnen,  p.  95. — M. 
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the  angel  of  death.  His  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  had 
asked  in  marriage  a  Roman  princess  ;  but  the  proposal  was 
decently  eluded,  and  the  daughter  of  Alexius,  who  might  her- 
self have  been  the  victim,  expresses  her  abhorrence  of  this 
unnatural  conjunction.48  The  daughter  of  the  sultan  was  be- 
stowed on  the  Caliph  Moctadi,  with  the  imperious  condition 
that,  renouncing  the  society  of  his  wives  and  concubines,  he 
should  forever  confine  himself  to  this  honorable  alliance. 

The  greatness  and  unity  of  the  Turkish  empire  expired  in 

the  person  of  Malek  Shah.    His  vacant  throne  was  disputed  by 

his  brother  and  his  four  sons  ;a  and,  after  a  series 

Division  of  . 

the  seijuki-     of  civil  wars,  the  treaty  which  reconciled  the  surviv- 

au  empire.         .  '  •>  ,         . 

mg  candidates  connrmed  a  lasting  separation  in  the 
Persian  dynasty,  the  eldest  and  principal  branch  of  the  House 
of  Seljuk.  The  three  younger  dynasties  were  those  of  Ker- 
man, of  Syria,  and  of  Roum :  the  first  of  these  commanded 
an  extensive,  though  obscure,47  dominion  on  the  shores  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  ;48  the  second  expelled  the  Arabian  princes  of 
Aleppo  and  Damascus ;  and  the  third,  our  peculiar  care,  in- 
vaded the  Roman  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  The  generous 
policy  of  Malek  contributed  to  their  elevation :  he  allowed 
the  princes  of  his  blood,  even  those  whom  he  had  vanquished 
in  the  field,  to  seek  new  kingdoms  worthy  of  their  ambition ; 
nor  was  he  displeased  that  they  should  draw  away  the  more 

46  She  speaks  of  this  Persian  royalty  as  airaomQ  KaicoSaifxovLortpov  irtviaq. 
Anna  Comnena  was  only  nine  years  old  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Malek  Shah 
(a.d.  1092),  and  when  she  speaks  of  his  assassination  she  confounds  the  sultan 
with  the  vizier  (Alexias,  1.  vi.  p.  177,  178  (torn.  i.  p.  314-317,  edit.  Bonn]). 

41  So  obscure  that  the  industry  of  M.  de  Guignes  could  only  copy  (torn.  i.  p.  244 ; 
torn.  iii.  part  i.  p.  269,  etc.)  the  history,  or  rather  list,  of  the  Seljukides  of  Kerman, 
in  Bibliotheque  Orientale.  They  were  extinguished  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

48  Tavernier,  perhaps  the  only  traveller  who  has  visited  Kerman,  describes  the 
capital  as  a  great  ruinous  village,  twenty-five  days'  journey  from  Ispahan,  and 
twenty-seven  from  Ormus,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country  (Voyages  en  Turquie 
et  en  Perse,  p.  107,  110). 


a  See  Von  H;immer,  Osmanische  Geschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  16.  The  Seljukian  do- 
minions were  for  a  time  reunited  in  the  person  of  Sandjar,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ma- 
lek Shah,  who  ruled  "from  Kashgar  to  Antioch,  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Straits 
of  Babelmaudeb." — M. 
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ardent  spirits  who  might  have  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of 
his  reign.  As  the  supreme  head  of  his  family  and  nation,  the 
great  Sultan  of  Persia  commanded  the  obedience  and  tribute 
of  his  royal  brethren :  the  thrones  of  Kerman  and  Nice,  of 
Aleppo  and  Damascus,  the  Atabeks  and  emirs  of  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  erected  their  standards  under  the  shadow  of  his 
sceptre  :*'  and  the  hordes  of  Turkmans  overspread  the  plains 
of  the  Western  Asia.  After  the  death  of  Malek  the  bands 
of  union  and  subordination  were  relaxed  and  finally  dissolved : 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  of  Seljuk  invested  their  slaves 
with  the  inheritance  of  kingdoms;  and,  in  the  Oriental  style, 
a  crowd  of  princes  arose  from  the  dust  of  their  feet.8* 

A  prince  of  the  royal  line,  Cutulmish,  the  son  of  Izrail,  the 
son  of  Selijuk,  had  fallen  in  a  battle  against  Alp  Arslan  :  and 
Conqneet  of  tne  humane ,  victor  had  dropped  a  tear  over  his 
by'ui^TuTka.  grave.  His  five  sons,  strong  in  arms,  ambitious  of 
•"D.1074T-1084.  power,  and  eager  for  revenge,  unsheathed  their 
scimetars  against  the  son  of  Alp  Arslan.  The  two  armies 
expected  the  signal,  when  the  caliph,  forgetful  of  the  maj- 
esty which  secluded  him  from  vulgar  eyes,  interposed  his 
venerable  mediation.  "Instead  of  shedding  the  blood  of 
your  brethren  —  your  brethren  both  in  descent  and  faith — 
unite  your  forces  in  a  holy  war  against  the  Greeks,  the  ene- 
mies of  God  and  his  apostle."  They  listened  to  his  voice ; 
the  sultan  embraced  his  rebellious  kinsmen  ;  and  the  eldest, 
the  valiant  Soliman,  accepted  the  royal  standard,  which  gave 
him  the  free  conquest  and  hereditary  command  of  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Roman  empire,  from  Arzeroum  to  Constantino- 
ple and  the  unknown  regions  of  the  "West."     Accompanied 

49  It  appears  from  Anna  Comnena  that  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor  obeyed  the 
signet  and  chiauss  of  the  great  saltan  (Alexias,  L  xi.  p.  170  [torn.  i.  p.  302,  edit. 
Bonn]),  and  that  the  two  sons  of  Soliman  were  detained  in  his  court  (p.  180 
[p.  319,  ib.]). 

60  This  expression  Is  quoted  by  Petit  do  la  Croix  (Vie  de  Gengiscan,  p.  161) 
from  some  poet,  most  probably  a  Persian. 

61  On  the  conquest  of  Asia  Miner,  M.  de  Guignes  has  derived  no  assistance 
from  the  Turkish  or  Arabian  writers,  who  produce  a  naked  list  of  the  .v-eljukide» 
of  Roum.  The  Greeks  are  unwilling  to  expose  their  shame,  and  we  must  extort 
tome  hints  from  Scylitzes   (p.  860,  863  [p.  731,  736,  edit.  Bonn]),  Nicephorao 

V.-44 
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by  his  four  brothers,  he  passed  the  Euphrates :  the  Turkish 
camp  was  soon  seated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kutaieh,  in 
Phrygia ;  and  his  flying  cavalry  laid  waste  the  country  as  far 
as  the  Hellespont  and  the  Black  Sea.  Since  the  decline  of 
the  empire  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  had  been  exposed  to 
the  transient  though  destructive  inroads  of  the  Persians  and 
Saracens ;  but  the  fruits  of  a  lasting  conquest  were  reserved 
for  the  Turkish  sultan ;  and  his  arms  were  introduced  by  the 
Greeks,  who  aspired  to  reign  on  the  ruins  of  their  country. 
Since  the  captivity  of  Romanus,  six  years  the  feeble  son  of 
Eudocia  had  trembled  under  the  weight  of  the  imperial  crown, 
till  the  provinces  of  the  East  and  West  were  lost  in  the  same 
month  by  a  double  rebellion:  of  either  chief  Nicephorus 
was  the  common  name;  but  the  surnames  of  Bryennius  and 
Botoniates  distinguish  the  European  and  Asiatic  candidates. 
Their  reasons,  or  rather  their  promises,  were  weighed  in  the 
divan ;  and,  after  some  hesitation,  Soliman  declared  himself 
in  favor  of  Botoniates,  opened  a  free  passage  to  his  troops  in 
their  march  from  Antioch  to  Nice,  and  joined  the  banner  of 
the  crescent  to  that  of  the  cross.  After  his  ally  had  ascended 
the  throne  of  Constantinople,  the  sultan  was  hospitably  en- 
tertained in  the  suburb  of  Chrysopolis  or  Scutari ;  and  a  body 
of  two  thousand  Turks  was  transported  into  Europe,  to  whose 
dexterity  and  courage  the  new  emperor  was  indebted  for  the 
defeat  and  captivity  of  his  rival  Bryennius.  But  the  con- 
quest of  Europe  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Asia ;  Constantinople  was  deprived  of  the  obedience  and  rev- 
enue of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont ; 
and  the  regular  progress  of  the  Turks,  who  fortified  the  passes 
of  the  rivers  and  mountains,  left  not  a  hope  of  their  retreat 
or  expulsion.  Another  candidate  implored  the  aid  of  the 
sultan :  Melissenus,  in  his  purple  robes  and  red  buskins,  at- 
tended the  motions  of  the  Turkish  camp ;  and  the  despond- 
ing cities  were  tempted  by  the  summons  of  a  Roman  prince, 
who  immediately  surrendered  them  into  the  hands  of  the 

Bryennius  (p.  88,  91,  92,  etc.,  103,  104  [p.  130,  136  seq.,  158  seq.,  edit.  Bonn]), 
and  Anna  Comnena  (Alexias,  p.  91,  92,  etc.,  168,  etc.  [torn.  i.  p.  169  seq.,  299 
seq.,  edit.  Bonn  J). 
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barbarians.  These  acquisitions  were  confirmed  by  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  Emperor  Alexius ;  his  fear  of  Robert  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  the  friendship  of  Soliman ;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  sultan's  death  that  he  extended  as  far  as  Nic- 
omedia,  about  sixty  miles  from  Constantinople,  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Roman  world.  Trebizond  alone,  defender! 
on  either  side  by  the  sea  and  mountains,  preserved  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Euxine  the  ancient  character  of  a  Greek  col- 
ony, and  the  future  destiny  of  a  Christian  empire. 

Since  the  first  conquests  of  the  caliphs,  the  establishment 
of  the  Turks  in  Anatolia  or  Asia  Minor  was  the  most  deplor- 
TheSeiju-  a°le  l°ss  which  the  Church  and  Empire  had  sus- 
domofns"  tained.  By  the  propagation  of  the  Moslem  faith, 
Koum.  Soliman  deserved  the  name  of  Gazi,  a  holy  cham- 

pion ;  and  his  new  kingdom  of  the  Romans,  or  of  Houm,  was 
added  to  the  tables  of  Oriental  geography.  It  is  described  as 
extending  from  the  Euphrates  to  Constantinople,  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  confines  of  Syria ;  pregnant  with  mines  of 
silver  and  iron,  of  alum  and  copper,  fruitful  in  corn  and  wine, 
and  productive  of  cattle  and  excellent  horses.68  The  wealth 
of  Lydia,  the  arts  of  the  Greeks,  the  splendor  of  the  Augus- 
tan age,  existed  only  in  books  and  ruins,  which  were  equally 
obscure  in  the  eyes  of  the  Scythian  conquerors.  Yet  in  the 
present  decay  Anatolia  still  contains  some  wealthy  and  pop- 
ulous cities ;  and,  under  the  Byzantine  empire,  they  were  far 
more  flourishing  in  numbers,  size,  and  opulence.  By  the 
choice  of  the  sultan,  Nice,  the  metropolis  of  Bithynia,  was 
preferred  for  his  palace  and  fortress:  the  seat  of  the  Selju- 
kian  dynasty  of  Roum  was  planted  one  hundred  miles  from 
Constantinople;  and  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  denied  and 
derided  in  the  same  temple  in  which  it  had  been  pronounced 
by  the  first  general  synod  of  the  Catholics.  The  unity  of 
God  and  the  mission  of  Mahomet  were  preached  in  the 
mosques;  the  Arabian  learning  was  taught  in  the  schools; 
the  Cadis  judged  according  to  the  law  of  the  Koran ;  the 

62  Such  is  the  description  of  Roum  by  Haiton,  the  Armenian,  whose  Tartar  his- 
tory may  be  found  in  the  collections  of  Ramusio  and  Bergeron  (see  Abulfeda, 
Geograph.  climat.  xvii.  p.  301-305). 
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Turkish  manners  and  language  prevailed  in  the  cities;  and 
Turkman  camps  were  scattered  over  the  plains  and  mountains 
of  Anatolia.  On  the  hard  conditions  of  tribute  and  servi- 
tude, the  Greek  Christians  might  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their 
religion ;  but  their  most  holy  churches  were  profaned,  their 
priests  and  bishops  were  insulted,68  they  were  compelled  to 
suffer  the  triumph  of  the  pagans  and  the  apostasy  of  their 
brethren,  many  thousand  children  were  marked  by  the  knife 
of  circumcision,  and  many  thousand  captives  were  devoted  to 
the  service  or  the  pleasures  of  their  masters."  After  the  loss 
of  Asia,  Antioch  still  maintained  her  primitive  allegiance  to 
Christ  and  Caesar;  but  the  solitary  province  was  separated 
from  all  Roman  aid,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  Ma- 
hometan powers.  The  despair  of  Philaretus  the  governor 
prepared  the  sacrifice  of  his  religion  and  loyalty,  had  not  his 
guilt  been  prevented  by  his  son,  who  hastened  to  the  Nicene 
palace,  and  offered  to  deliver  this  valuable  prize  into  the 
hands  of  Soliman.  The  ambitious  sultan  mounted  on  horse- 
back, and  in  twelve  nights  (for  he  reposed  in  the  day)  per- 
formed a  march  of  six  hundred  miles.  Antioch  was  oppress- 
ed by  the  speed  and  secrecy  of  his  enterprise;  and  the  de- 
pendent cities,  as  far  as  Laodicea  and  the  confines  of  Aleppo," 
obeyed  the  example  of  the  metropolis.  From  Laodicea  to 
the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  or  arm  of  St.  George,  the  conquests 
and  reign  of  Soliman  extended  thirty  days'  journey  in  length, 
and  in  breadth  about  ten  or  fifteen,  between  the  rocks  of 

63  Dicit  eos  quendum  abusione  Sodomitica  intervertisse  episcopum"  (Gnibert. 
Abbat.  Hist.  Hierosol.  1.  i.  p.  468).  It  is  odd  enough  that  we  should  find  a  par- 
allel passage  of  the  same  people  in  the  present  age.  "  II  n'est  point  d'horreur  que 
ces  Tuics  n'aient  coinniis ;  et  semblables  aux  soldats  effrene's,  qui  dans  le  sac 
d'une  ville,  non  contens  de  disposer  de  tout  K  leur  gre*,  pre*tendent  encore  aux  suc- 
ces  les  moins  desirables,  quelques  Sipahis  ont  portd  leurs  attentats  sur  la  personne 
du  vieux  rabbi  de  la  synagogue,  et  celle  de  l'Archeveque  Grec."  (Memoires  du 
Baron  de  Tott,  torn.  ii.  p.  193.) 

64  The  emperor  or  abbot  describe  the  scenes  of  a  Turkish  camp  as  if  they  had 
been  present.  "  Matres  correptas  in  conspecift  filiarum  multipliciter  repetitis  di- 
versorum  coiiibus  vexabantur  "  (is  that  the  true  reading  ?) ;  "  cum  filise  assistentes 
carmina  praecinere  saltando  cogerentur.     Mox  eadem  passio  ad  filias,"  etc. 

65  See  Antioch,  and  the  death  of  Soliman,  in  Anna  Comnena  (Alexias,  1.  vi. 
p.  108, 169  [torn.  i.  p.  299-301,  edit.  Bonn]),  with  the  notes  of  Ducange. 
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Lycia  and  the  Black  Sea.M  The  Turkish  ignorance  of  naviga- 
tion protected  for  awhile  the  inglorious  safety  of  the  emper- 
or ;  but  no  sooner  had  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  been  con- 
structed by  the  hands  of  the  captive  Greeks,  than  Alexius 
trembled  behind  the  walls  of  his  capital.  His  plaintive  epis- 
tles were  dispersed  over  Europe  to  excite  the  compassion  of 
the  Latins,  and  to  paint  the  danger,  the  weakness,  and  the 
riches  of  the  city  of  Constantine." 

But  the  most  interesting  conquest  of  the  Seljukian  Turks 
was  that  of  Jerusalem,68  which  soon  became  the  theatre  of 
Itate  ana  pii-  nations.  In  their  capitulation  with  Omar,  the  in- 
§enim\lm  habitants  had  stipulated  the  assurance  of  their  re- 
a.d. G38-1099.  ]jg|ori  al1(j  property,  but  the  articles  were  interpret- 
ed by  a  master  against  whom  it  was  dangerous  to  dispute ; 
and  in  the  four  hundred  years  of  the  reign  of  the  caliphs  the 
political  climate  of  Jerusalem  was  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  storms  and  sunshine.69  By  the  increase  of  proselytes  and 
population  the  Mahometans  might  excuse  their  usurpation  of 
three-fourths  of  the  city  :  but  a  peculiar  quarter  was  reserved 
for  the  patriarch  with  his  clergy  and  people;  a  tribute  of  two 
pieces  of  gold  was  the  price  of  protection  ;  and  the  sepulchre 
of  Christ,  with  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  was  still  left 
in  the  hands  of  his  votaries.     Of  these  votaries  the  most  nu- 

56  William  of  Tyre  (1.  i.  c.  9, 10,  p.  635)  gives  the  most  authentic  and  deplorable 
account  of  these  Turkish  conquests. 

61  In  his  epistle  to  the  Count  of  Flanders,  Alexius  seems  to  fall  too  low  be- 
neath his  character  and  dignity ;  yet  it  is  approved  by  Ducange  (Not.  ad  Alexiad. 
p.  335,  etc.),  and  paraphrased  by  the  Abbot  Guibert,  a  contemporary  historian. 
The  Greek  text  no  longer  exists;  and  each  translator  and  scribe  might  say  with 
Guibert  (p.  475),  "Verbis  vestita  meis" — a  privilege  of  most  indefinite  latitude. 

68  Our  best  fund  for  the  history  of  Jerusalem  from  Heraclius  to  the  crusades  is 
contained  in  two  large  and  original  passages  of  William  Archbishop  of  Tyre  (1.  i. 
c.  1-10  ;  1.  xviii.  c.  5,  6),  the  principal  author  of  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos.  M. 
de  Guignes  has  composed  a  very  learned  Memoire  sur  le  Commerce  des  Francois 
dans  le  Levant  avant  les  Croisades,  etc.  (Mem.  de  l'Aeade'mie  des  Inscriptions, 
torn,  xxxvii.  p.  467-500.) 

69  "Secundum  Dominorura  dispositionem  plerumque  lucida  plerumque  nubila 
recepit  intervalla,  et  aegrotantis  more  temporum  prajsentium  gravabatur  aut  respi- 
rabat  qualitate  "  (1.  i.  c.  3,  p.  630).  The  Latinity  of  William  of  Tyre  is  by  no 
means  contemptible ;  but  in  his  account  of  490  years,  from  the  loss  to  the  recoy 
ery  of  Jerusalem,  he  exceeds  the  true  account  by  thirty  yeart. 
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merous  and  respectable  portion  were  strangers  to  Jerusalem ; 
the  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land  had  been  stimulated,  rather 
than  suppressed,  by  the  conquest  of  the  Arabs;  and  the  en- 
thusiasm which  had  always  prompted  these  perilous  journeys 
was  nourished  by  the  congenial  passions  of  grief  and  indigna- 
tion. A  crowd  of  pilgrims  from  the  East  and  West  contin- 
ued to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre  and  the  adjacent  sanctuaries, 
more  especially  at  the  festival  of  Easter;  and  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites,  the  Copts  and  Abyssin- 
ians,  the  Armenians  and  Georgians,  maintained  the  chapels, 
the  clergy,  and  the  poor  of  their  respective  communions. 
The  harmony  of  prayer  in  so  many  various  tongues,  the  wor- 
ship of  so  many  nations  in  the  common  temple  of  their  relig- 
ion, might  have  afforded  a  spectacle  of  edification  and  peace ; 
but  the  zeal  of  the  Christian  sects  was  embittered  by  hatred 
and  revenge ;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  a  suffering  Messiah,  who 
had  pardoned  his  enemies,  they  aspired  to  command  and  per- 
secute their  spiritual  brethren.  The  pre-eminence  was  assert- 
ed by  the  spirit  and  numbers  of  the  Franks,  and  the  great- 
ness of  Charlemagne60  protected  both  the  Latin  pilgrims  and 
the  Catholics  of  the  East.  The  poverty  of  Carthage,  Alex- 
andria, and  Jerusalem  was  relieved  by  the  alms  of  that  pious 
emperor,  and  many  monasteries  of  Palestine  were  founded  or 
restored  by  his  liberal  devotion.  Harun  Alrashid,  the  great- 
est of  the  Abbassides,  esteemed  in  his  Christian  brother  a 
similar  supremacy  of  genius  and  power:  their  friendship  was 
cemented  by  a  frequent  intercourse  of  gifts  and  embassies ; 
and  the  caliph,  without  resigning  the  substantial  dominion, 
presented  the  emperor  with  the  keys  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
and  perhaps  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  decline  of  the 
Carlovingian  monarchy  the  republic  of  Amalphi  promoted 
the  interest  of  trade  and  religion  in  the  East.  Her  vessels 
transported  the  Latin  pilgrims  to  the  coasts  of  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  and  deserved,  by  their  useful  imports,  the  favor 

*°  For  the  transactions  of  Charlemagne  with  the  Holy  Land,  see  Eginhard  (De 
Vita  Caroli  Magni,  c.  16,  p.  79-82),  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus  (De  Administra- 
tione  Imperii,  1.  ii.  c.  26,  p.  80  [torn.  iii.  p.  115,  edit.  Bonn]),  and  Pagi  (Critica, 
torn.  iii.  a.d.  800,  Nos.  13, 14, 15). 
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and  alliance  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs :"  an  annual  fair  was  in- 
stituted on  Mount  Calvary;  and  the  Italian  merchants  found- 
ed the  convent  and  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the 
cradle  of  the  monastic  and  military  order  which  has  since 
reigned  in  the  isles  of  Ehodes  and  of  Malta.  Had  the  Chris- 
tian pilgrims  been  content  to  revere  the  tomb  of  a  prophet, 
the  disciples  of  Mahomet,  instead  of  blaming,  would  have  imi- 
tated, their  piety ;  but  these  rigid  Unitarians  were  scandal- 
ized by  a  worship  which  represents  the  birth,  death,  and  res- 
urrection of  a  God ;  the  Catholic  images  were  branded  with 
the  name  of  idols;  and  the  Moslems  smiled  with  indigna- 
tionM  at  the  miraculous  flame  which  was  kindled  on  the  eve 
of  Easter  in  the  holy  sepulchre.63  This  pious  fraud,  first  de- 
vised in  the  ninth  century,64  was  devoutly  cherished  by  the 
Latin  crusaders,  and  is  annually  repeated  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Greek,  Armenian,  and  Coptic  sects,66  who  impose  on  the  cred- 
ulous spectators66  for  their  own  benefit  and  that  of  their  ty- 
rants. In  every  age  a  principle  of  toleration  has  been  forti- 
fied by  a  sense  of  interest,  and  the  revenue  of  the  prince  and 

61  The  caliph  granted  his  privileges,  "  Amalphitanis  viris  amicis  et  utilium  in- 
troductoribus  "  (Gesta  Dei,  p.  934  [Willerm.  Tyr.  lib.  xviii.  c.  5]).  The  trade  of 
Venice  to  Egypt  and  Palestine  cannot  produce  so  old  a  title,  unless  we  adopt  the 
laughable  translation  of  a  Frenchman  who  mistook  the  two  factions  of  the  circus 
(Veneti  et  Prasini)  for  the  Venetians  and  Parisians. 

62  An  Arabic  chronicle  of  Jerusalem  (apud  Asseman.  Biblioth.  Orient,  torn.  i. 
p.  628 ;  torn.  iv.  p.  368)  attests  the  unbelief  of  the  caliph  and  the  historian ;  yet 
Cantacuzene  presumes  to  appeal  to  the  Mahometans  themselves  for  the  truth  of 
this  perpetual  miracle. 

63  In  his  Dissertations  on  Ecclesiastical  History  the  learned  Mosheim  has  sep- 
arately discussed  this  pretended  miracle  (torn.  ii.  p.  214-306),  "De  lumine  sancti 
sepulchri." 

H  William  of  Malmesbury  (1.  iv.  c.  ii.  p.  209)  quotes  the  Itinerary  of  the  monk 
Bernard,  an  eye-witness,  who  visited  Jerusalem  a.d.  870.  The  miracle  is  con- 
firmed by  another  pilgrim  some  years  older;  and  Mosheim  ascribes  the  invention 
to  the  Franks  soon  after  the  decease  of  Charlemngne. 

65  Our  travellers,  Sandys  (p.  134),  Thevenot  (p.  621-627),  Maundrell  (p.  94,  95), 
etc.,  describe  this  extravagant  farce.  The  Catholics  are  puzzled  to  decide  when 
the  miracle  ended  and  the  trick  began. 

66  The  Orientals  themselves  confess  the  fraud,  and  plead  necessity  and  edifica- 
tion (Memoires  du  Chevalier  D'Arvieux,  torn.  ii.  p.  140 ;  Joseph  Abudacni,  Hist. 
Copt.  c.  20)  ;  but  I  will  not  attempt,  with  Mosheim,  to  explain  the  mode.  Oux 
travellers  have  failed  with  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples. 
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his  emir  was  increased  each  year  by  the  expense  and  tribute 
of  so  many  thousand  strangers. 

The  revolution  which  transferred  the  sceptre  from  the  Al> 
bassides  to  the  Fatimites  was  a  benefit  rather  than  an  injury 
Under  the  *°  *ne  Holy  Land.  A  sovereign  resident  in  Egypt 
caHphs'.6  was  more  sensible  of  the  importance  of  Christian 
a.d.969-iot6.  trade;  and  the  emirs  of  Palestine  were  less  remote 
from  the  justice  and  power  of  the  throne.  But  the  third 
of  these  Fatimite  caliphs  was  the  famous  Hakem,67  a  frantic 
youth,  who  was  delivered  by  his  impiety  and  despotism  from 
the  fear  either  of  God  or  man,  and  whose  reign  was  a  wild 
mixture  of  vice  and  folly.  Regardless  of  the  most  ancient 
customs  of  Egypt,  he  imposed  on  the  women  an  absolute  con- 
finement ;  the  restraint  excited  the  clamors  of  both  sexes ; 
their  clamors  provoked  his  fury ;  a  part  of  Old  Cairo  was  de- 
livered to  the  flames,  and  the  guards  and  citizens  were  engaged 
many  days  in  a  bloody  conflict.  At  first  the  caliph  declared 
himself  a  zealous  Mussulman,  the  founder  or  benefactor  of 
mosques  and  colleges :  twelve  hundred  and  ninety  copies  of 
the  Koran  were  transcribed  at  his  expense  in  letters  of  gold, 
and  his  edict  extirpated  the  vineyards  of  the  Upper  Egypt. 
But  his  vanity  was  soon  flattered  by  the  hope  of  introducing 
a  new  religion ;  he  aspired  above  the  fame  of  a  prophet,  and 
styled  himself  the  visible  image  of  the  Most  High  God,  who, 
after  nine  apparitions  on  earth,  was  at  length  manifest  in  his 
royal  person.  At  the  name  of  Hakem,  the  lord  of  the  living 
and  the  dead,  every  knee  was  bent  in  religious  adoration  ;  his 
mysteries  were  performed  on  a  mountain  near  Cairo ;  sixteen 
thousand  converts  had  signed  his  profession  of  faith ;  and  at 
the  present  hour  a  free  and  warlike  people,  the  Druses  of 
Mount  Li  ban  us,  are  persuaded  of  the  life  and  divinity  of  a 
madman  and  tyrant.68    In  his  divine  character  Hakem  hated 

6,1  See  D'Herbelot  (Biblioth.  Orientate,  p.  411),  Renaudot  (Hist.  Patriarch. 
Alex.  p.  390,  397,  400,  401),  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  321-323),  and  Marei 
(p.  384-386),  a  historian  of  Egypt,  translated  by  Eeiske  from  Arabic  into  Ger- 
man, and  verbally  interpreted  to  me  by  a  friend. 

48  The  religion  of  the  Druses  is  concealed  by  their  ignorance  and  hypocrisy 
Their  secret  doctrines  are  confined  to  the  elect  who  profess  a  contemplative  life; 
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the  Jews  and  Christians,  as  the  servants  of  his  rivals,  while 
some  remains  of  prejudice  or  prudence  still  pleaded  in  favor 
of  the  law  of  Mahomet.    Both  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  his 

and  the  vulgar  Druses,  the  most  indifferent  of  men,  occasionally  conform  to  the 
worship  of  the  Mahometans  and  Christians  of  their  neighborhood.  The  little  that 
is,  or  deserves  to  be  known,  may  be  seen  in  the  industrious  Niebuhr  (Voyages,  torn. 
ii.  p.  354-357),  and  the  second  volume  of  the  recent  and  instructive  Travels  of  AL 
de  Volney.«  ________________« _ 

•  The  religion  of  the  Druses  has  been  fully  developed  from  their  own  writings, 
which  have  long  lain  neglected  in  the  libraries  of  Paris  and  Oxford,  in  the  "  Ex- 
pose de  la  Religion  des  Druses,"  by  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  deux  tomes,  Paris,  1838. 
The  learned  author  has  prefixed  a  life  of  Hakem  Biamr- Allah,  which  enables  us 
to  correct  several  errors  in  the  account  of  Gibbon.  These  errors  chiefly  arose 
from  his  want  of  knowledge  or  of  attention  to  the  chronology  of  Hakem's  life. 
Hakem  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  386.  He 
did  not  assume  his  divinity  till  408.  His  life  was  indeed  "a  wild  mixture  of 
vice  and  folly,"  to  which  may  be  added,  of  the  most  sanguinary  cruelty.  Dur- 
ing his  reign  18,000  persons  were  victims  of  his  ferocity.  Yet  such  is  the  god, 
observes  M.  de  Sacy,  whom  the  Druses  have  worshipped  for  800  years  I  (See 
p.  ccccxxix.)  All  his  wildest  and  most  extravagant  actions  were  interpreted  by 
his  followers  as  having  a  mystic  and  allegoric  meaning,  alluding  to  the  destruction 
of  other  religions  and  the  propagation  of  his  own.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
the  "vanity"  of  Hakem  which  induced  him  to  introduce  a  new  religion.  The 
curious  point  in  the  new  faith  is  that  ILimza,  the  son  of  Ali,  the  real  founder  of 
the  Unitarian  religion  (such  is  its  boastful  title),  was  content  to  take  a  secondary 
part.  While  Hakem  was  God,  the  one  Supreme,  the  Imam  Hamza  was  his  Intel- 
ligence.  It  was  not  in  his  "divine  character"  that  Hakem  "  hated  the  Jews  and 
Christians,"  but  in  that  of  a  Mahometan  bigot,  which  he  displayed  in  the  earlier 
years  of  his  reign.  His  barbarous  persecutions  and  the  burning  of  the  Church  of 
the  Resurrection  at  Jerusalem  belong  entirely  to  that  period;  and  his  assumption 
of  divinity  was  followed  by  an  edict  of  toleration  to  Jews  and  Christians.  The 
Mahometans,  whose  religion  be  then  treated  with  hostility  and  contempt,  being 
far  the  most  numerous,  were  his  most  dangerous  enemies,  and  therefore  the  ob- 
jects of  his  most  inveterate  hatred.  It  is  another  singular  fact  that  the  religion 
of  Hakem  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Egypt  and  Syria.  M.  de  Sacy  quotes  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  chief  of  the  sect  in  India ;  and  there  is  likewise  a  letter  to 
the  Byzantine  emperor  Constantine,  son  of  Armanous  (Romanus),  and  the  clergy 
of  the  empire — (Constantine  the  Eighth,  M.  de  Sacy  supposes,  but  this  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  chronology:  it  must  mean  Constantine  the  Eleventh,  Monomachus). 
The  assassination  of  Hakem  is,  of  course,  disbelieved  by  his  sectaries.  M.  do 
Sacy  seems  to  consider  the  fact  obscure  and  doubtful.  According  to  his  follow- 
ers he  disappeared,  but  is  hereafter  to  return.  At  his  return  the  resurrection  is 
to  take  place,  the  triumph  of  Unitarianism,  and  the  final  discomfiture  of  all  other 
religions.  The  Temple  of  Mecca  is  especially  devoted  to  destruction.  It  is  re- 
markable that  one  of  the  signs  of  this  final  consummation,  and  of  the  reappear- 
ance of  Hakem,  is  that  Christianity  shall  be  gaining  a  manifest  predominance  over 
Mahometanism. 

As  for  the  religion  of  the  Druses,  I  cannot  agree  with  Gibbon  that  it  does  not 
"deserve"  to  be  better  known;  and  am  grateful  to  M.  de  Sacy,  notwithstanding 
the  prolixity  and  occasional  repetition  in  his  two  large  volumes,  for  the  full  ex- 
amination of  the  most  extraordinary  religious  aberration  which  ever  extensively 
affected  the  mind  of  man.  The  worship  of  a  mad  tyrant  is  the  basis  of  a  subtle 
metaphysical  creed,  and  of  a  severe,  and  even  ascetic,  morality. — AL 
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cruel  and  wanton  persecution  made  some  martyrs  and  many 
apostates;  the  common  rights  and  special  privileges  of  the 
sectaries  were  equally  disregarded,  and  a  general  interdict  was 
laid  on  the  devotion  of  strangers  and  natives.  The  temple 
of  the  Christian  world,  the  Church  of  the  Resurrec- 
ofHukem.  tion,  was  demolished  to  its  foundations;  the  lumi- 
nous prodigy  of  Easter  was  interrupted ;  and  much 
profane  labor  was  exhausted  to  destroy  the  cave  in  the  rock 
which  properly  constitutes  the  holy  sepulchre.  At  the  report 
of  this  sacrilege  the  nations  of  Europe  were  astonished  and 
afflicted :  but,  instead  of  arming  in  the  defence  of  the  Holy 
Land,  they  contented  themselves  with  burning  or  banishing 
the  Jews,  as  the  secret  advisers  of  the  impious  barbarian.6' 
Yet  the  calamities  of  Jerusalem  were  in  some  measure  alle- 
viated by  the  inconstancy  or  repentance  of  Hakem  himself; 
and  the  royal  mandate  was  sealed  for  the  restitution  of  the 
churches  when  the  tyrant  was  assassinated  by  the  emissaries 
of  his  sister.  The  succeeding  caliphs  resumed  the  maxims 
of  religion  and  policy :  a  free  toleration  was  again  granted ; 
with  the  pious  aid  of  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  the  holy 
sepulchre  arose  from  its  ruins ;  and,  after  a  short  abstinence, 
the  pilgrims  returned  with  an  increase  of  appetite  to  the  spir- 
itual feast.70  In  the  sea-voyage  of  Palestine  the  dangers  were 
frequent  and  the  opportunities  rare;  but  the  conversion  of 
Hungary  opened  a  safe  communication  between  Germany 
and  Greece.  The  charity  of  St.  Stephen,  the  apostle  of  his 
kingdom,  relieved  and  conducted  his  itinerant  brethren ;"  and 
from  Belgrade  to  Antioch  they  traversed  fifteen  hundred 

69  See  Glaber,  I.  iii.  c.  7,  and  the  Annals  of  Baronius  and  Pagi,  a.d.  1009. 

10  "  Per  idem  tempus  ex  universe-  orbe  tarn  innumerabilis  multitude-  ccepit  con- 
fluere  ad  sepulchrum  Salvatoris  Hierosolymis,  quantum  nullus  hominum  prius  spe- 
rare  poterat.  Ordo  inferioris  plebis  *  *  *  mediocres  *  *  *  reges  et  comites  *  *  * 
prajsuies  *  *  *  mulieres  multas  nobiles  cum  pauperioribus.  *  *  *  Pluribus  enim  erat 
mentis  desideriura  mori  priusquam  ad  propria  reverterentur  "  (Glaber,  1.  iv.  c.  6; 
Bouquet,  Historians  of  France,  torn.  x.  p.  50).* 

71  Glaber,  1.  iii.  c.  1.  Kartona  (Hist.  Critic.  Regum  Hungarise,  torn.  i.  p.  304y 
311)  examines  whether  St.  Stephen  founded  a  monastery  at  Jerusalem. 


•  Compare  the  first  chapter  of  Wilken,  Geschichte  der  Kreuzztige.— M. 
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miles  of  a  Christian  empire.  Among  the  Franks  the  zeal  of 
pilgrimage  prevailed  beyond  the  example  of  for- 
piigiimnges.  mer  times,  and  the  roads  were  covered  with  multi- 
tudes of  either  sex  and  of  every  rank,  who  professed 
their  contempt  of  life  so  soon  as  they  should  have  kissed  the 
tomb  of  their  Redeemer.  Princes  and  prelates  abandoned 
the  care  of  their  dominions,  and  the  numbers  of  these  pious 
caravans  were  a  prelude  to  the  armies  which  marched  in  the 
ensuing  age  under  the  banner  of  the  cross.  About  thirty 
years  before  the  first  crusade,  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  with 
the  bishops  of  Utrecht,  Bamberg,  and  Ratisbon,  undertook 
this  laborious  journey  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Jordan,  and  the 
multitude  of  their  followers  amounted  to  seven  thousand  per- 
sons. At  Constantinople  they  were  hospitably  entertained 
by  the  emperor,  but  the  ostentation  of  their  wealth  provoked 
the  assault  of  the  wild  Arabs;  they  drew  their  swords  with 
scrupulous  reluctance,  and  sustained  a  siege  in  the  village  of 
Capernaum  till  they  were  rescued  by  the  venal  protection  of 
the  Fatimite  emir.  After  visiting  the  holy  places  they  em- 
barked for  Italy,  but  only  a  remnant  of  two  thousand  arrived 
in  safety  in  their  native  land.  Ingulphus,  a  secretary  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  was  a  companion  of  this  pilgrimage ;  he 
observes  that  they  sallied  from  Normandy  thirty  stout  and 
well-appointed  horsemen;  but  that  they  repassed  the  Alps 
twenty  miserable  palmers,  with  the  staff  in  their  hand  and 
the  wallet  at  their  back.7" 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Fatimite  caliphs  was  invaded  by  the  Turks.78  One  of  the 
conquest  of  lieutenants  of  Malek  Shah,  Atsiz  the  Carizmian, 
fheTnrk™. by  marched  into  Syria  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
a.i>.  1076-1096.  an(j  recmceci  Damascus  by  famine  and  the  sword. 
Hems,  and  the  other  cities  of  the  province,  acknowledged  the 
Caliph  of  Bagdad  and  the  Sultan  of  Persia;  and  the  victo- 

n  Baronius  (a.d.  1064,  No.  43-56)  has  transcribed  the  greater  part  of  the  orig- 
inal narratives  of  Ingulphus,  Marian  us,  and  Lambertus. 

78  See  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  349,  350)  and  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  237, 
vers.  Pocock).  M.  de  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  iii.  part  i.  p.  215, 216)  adds 
the  testimonies,  or  rather  the  names,  of  Abulfeda  and  Novairi. 
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rious  emir  advanced  without  resistance  to  the  banks  of  the 
Nile:  the  Fatimite  was  preparing  to  fly  into  the  heart  of 
Africa ;  but  the  negroes  of  his  guard  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Cairo  made  a  desperate  sally,  and  repulsed  the  Turk  from  the 
confines  of  Egypt.  In  his  retreat  he  indulged  the  license  of 
slaughter  and  rapine:  the  judge  and  notaries  of  Jerusalem 
were  invited  to  his  camp ;  and  their  execution  was  followed 
by  the  massacre  of  three  thousand  citizens.  The  cruelty  or 
the  defeat  of  Atsiz  was  soon  punished  by  the  Sultan  Toucush, 
the  brother  of  Malek  Shah,  who,  with  a  higher  title  and  more 
formidable  powers,  asserted  the  dominion  of  Syria  and  Pal- 
estine. The  House  of  Seljuk  reigned  about  twenty  years  in 
Jerusalem;74  but  the  hereditary  command  of  the  holy  city 
and  territory  was  intrusted  or  abandoned  to  the  Emir  Ortok, 
the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  Turkmans,  whose  children,  after  their 
expulsion  from  Palestine,  formed  two  dynasties  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Armenia  and  Assyria.75  The  Oriental  Christians  and 
the  Latin  pilgrims  deplored  a  revolution  which,  instead  of 
the  regular  government  and  old  alliance  of  the  caliphs,  im- 
posed on  their  necks  the  iron  yoke  of  the  strangers  of  the 
North.79  In  his  court  and  camp  the  great  sultan  had  adopted 
in  some  degree  the  arts  and  manners  of  Persia ;  but  the  body 
of  the  Turkish  nation,  and  more  especially  the  pastoral  tribes, 
still  breathed  the  fierceness  of  the  desert.  From  Nice  to  Je- 
rusalem the  western  countries  of  Asia  were  a  scene  of  foreign 
and  domestic  hostility ;  and  the  shepherds  of  Palestine,  who 
held  a  precarious  sway  on  a  doubtful  frontier,  had  neither  lei- 

'*  From  the  expedition  of  Isar  Atsiz  (a.h.  469-a.d.  1076)  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  Ortokides  (a.d.  1096).  Yet  William  of  Tyre  (1.  i.  c.  6,  p.  633)  asserts  that 
Jerusalem  was  thirty-eight  years  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks ;  and  an  Arabic  chron? 
icle,  quoted  by  Pagi  (torn.  iv.  p.  202),  supposes  that  the  city  was  reduced  by  a 
Carizmian  general  to  the  obedience  of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  a.h.  463-a.d.  1070. 
These  early  dates  are  not  very  compatible  with  the  general  history  of  Asia ;  and 
I  am  sure  that,  as  late  as  a.d.  1064,  the  regnum  Babylonicum  (of  Cairo)  still  pre- 
vailed in  Palestine  (Baronius,  a.d.  1064,  No.  56). 

76  De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  249-252. 

u  Willerm.  Tyr.  1.  i.  c.  8,  p.  634,  who  strives  hard  to  magnify  the  Christian 
gi  ievances.  The  Turks  exacted  an  aureus  from  each  pilgrim !  The  caphar  of 
the  Franks  is  now  fourteen  dollars :  and  Europe  does  not  complain  of  this  volun- 
tary tax. 
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sure  nor  capacity  to  await  the  slow  profits  of  commercial  and 
religious  freedom.  The  pilgrims,  who,  through  innumerable 
perils,  had  reached  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  were  the  victims 
of  private  rapine  or  public  oppression,  and  often  sunk  under 
the  pressure  of  famine  and  disease,  before  they  were  permit- 
ted to  salute  the  holy  sepulchre.  A  spirit  of  native  barbar- 
ism, or  recent  zeal,  prompted  the  Turkmans  to  insult  the  cler- 
gy of  every  sect :  the  patriarch  was  dragged  by  the  hair  along 
the  pavement  and  cast  into  a  dungeon,  to  extort  a  ransom 
from  the  sympathy  of  his  flock ;  and  the  divine  worship  in 
the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  was  often  disturbed  by  the 
savage  rudeness  of  its  masters.  The  pathetic  tale  excited  the 
millions  of  the  West  to  march  under  the  standard  of  the  cross 
to  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land ;  and  yet  how  trifling  is  the 
sum  of  these  accumulated  evils,  if  compared  with  the  single 
act  of  the  sacrilege  of  Hakem,  which  had  been  so  patiently 
endured  by  the  Latin  Christians!  A  slighter  provocation 
inflamed  the  more  irascible  temper  of  their  descendants:  a 
new  spirit  had  arisen  of  religious  chivalry  and  papal  domin- 
ion; a  nerve  was  touched  of  exquisite  feeling  j  and  the  sen- 
sation vibrated  to  the  heart  of  Europe. 
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